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PREFACE. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  I  was  requested  by  the 
Publishers  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold's  educational 
works,  to  undertake  the  revision  of  his  Introduction  to  Latin 
Prose  Co iiijjosit ion. 

The  Avide  and  long  sustained  circulation  of  the  book,  both 
in  England  and  America,  was  a  proof  that,  whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  its  author  had  provided  something  which  com- 
mended itself  as  a  practical  aid  to  an  exceedingly  large  class 
both  of  students  and  teachers  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  task,  however,  of  so  revising  such  a  work  as  to  place 
it  on  a  level  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  time  I 
found  far  more  serious  than  I  had  expected.  The  result  of 
much  labour,  and  of  more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  satisfy  myself,  may  be  stated  broadly  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  an  Introduction  has  been  prefixed  con- 
taining three  parts,  two  of  which  are  new,  the  other  much 
modified. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  an  explanation  of  the  traditional 
terms  by  which  we  designate  the  different  "  parts  of  speech  " 
in  English  or  Latin.  The  exposition  is  confined  to  the  most 
simple  and  elementary  points ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  any  experienced  teacher  of  the  extreme  vagueness 
with  which  the  nature  of  such  essential  distinctions  is  often 
mastered,  even  by  those  whose  mental  training  has  for  years 
been  almost  confined  to  the  study  of  Language. 

2.  This  is  followed  by  a  few  pages  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Simple  and  Compound  Sentence.  Such  logical  analysis  of 
language  is  by  this  time  generally  accepted  as  the  only  basis 
of  intelligent  grammatical  teaching,  Avhether  of  our  own  or  of 
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any  otlier  language.  At  all  events,  no  teacher,  who  would 
care  to  make  trial  of  the  present  work,  will  regret  the 
insertion  of  a  short  explanation  of  the  general  principle  on 
which  all  its  exposition  of  syntactical  questions  is  directly 
founded. 

3.  I  have  followed  Mr.  Arnold's  example  in  prefixing  some 
remarks,  retaining  so  far  as  ])ossible  his  own  language,  on  the 
(Jrder  of  Words ;  I  have  added  some  also  on  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Clauses  in  the  Latin  Sentence.  It  is  desirable 
to  point  out,  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  learner's 
progress,  not  only  the  great  differences  between  the  sti'ucture 
of  the  two  languages  in  this  respect,  but  also  the  giounds  on 
wliich  these  differences  rest,  and  to  indicate  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  what  may  appear  to  the  uninstructed  the 
loose  and  arbitrary  texture  of  the  Latin  Sentence. 

The  matter  for  translation  as  comprised  in  the  various 
Exercises  lias  been  almost  entirely  rewritten.  I  liave  not. 
after  full  consideration,  taken  what  would  have  been  the 
easier  course,  and  substituted  single  continuous  i)assages  for 
a  number  of  separate  and  unconnected  sentences.  I  found 
fliat  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  present  work,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  such  manifold  and  various  forms  of  expression,  the 
employment  of  these  latter  Avas  indispensable,  and  I  have  by 
louii  experience  convinced  myself  of  their  value  in  teaching 
or  studying  the  various  turns  and  forms  of  a  language  which 
differs  in  such  innumerable  points  from  our  own  as  classical 
Latin. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exercises,  I  have  omitted  Mr.  Arnold's 
"List  of  Differences  between  English  and  Latin  idioms."  As 
these  differences  are,  or  should  be,  brought  home  to  the 
reader  in  almost  every  line  of  the  present  revision  of  his 
work,  such  a  list  would  either  convey  a  false  impression  of 
general  similarity  with  occasional  disagreement,  or  would 
reach  a  length  Avlii(  h  would  defeat  its  puipose.  It  is  better 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  frem  the  very  first,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  Latin  and  English  e>rpress  the  same  or  similar 
thoughts   by  a   more   or   less  different  process,   and  that  a 
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perfectly  literal  translation  of  every  word  in  one  language 
by  a  corresponding  word  in  another  will,  whether  he  is 
translating  English  into  Latin  or  Latin  into  English,  almost 
inevitably  resuU  in  absurdity  and  solecism. 

\  few  words   may  be    added  on  the  order  in  which   the 
various    subjects    treated    in    the     different    Exercises    are 
arranged.     Some    surprise   may   be    caused   at   its   want  ot 
scientific   method,  and   apparently  of   definite  principle.     It 
would    have    been    quite    possible    to    have    started    with 
exercises   on   the   shortest    and    most    elementary   form    of 
the    simple    sentence;     then    to    have    traced    its    various 
enlargements  through  all  the  manifold  uses  of  the  pronouns, 
oblique  cases,  uses  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  participles,  gerunds, 
an<l  prepositions,  and  thus  to  have  deferred  to  the  second  or 
rather  final  portion  of  the  work  any  notice  of  the   various 
forms  of  the  compound  sentence,  of  many  uses  of  the  mfim- 
tive  of  even  the  most  ordinary  uses  of  the  relative,  and  of 
all  subordinating  conjunctions.     I  observe  that  in  Seyftert  and 
Busch's  last  edkion  of  Ellendt's  Latin  Syntax,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  accusative  x^dth  the  infinitive  is  not  reached  till 
two-thirds  of  the  work  have  been  read,  that  of  the  "indirect 
question"  till  considerably  later.     But   had  I  followed   this 
ronrse,  the  pupil  must  have  been  conducted,  by  the  aid  ot  a 
Ion-  series  of  elaborately  constructed  specimens  of  the  Simple 
Sentence,  thiouoh  all  the  range  of  usages  that  could  possib  y 
be  comprised  within  its  limits.     Xot  till  this  was  done  could 
he  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  very  commonest  turns  of 
lan-uage,  such  as  meet  him  in  every  line  of  natural  English, 
and   form  the   texture  of  every  sentence   in   Caesar   or  m 
Livy      He    would   have    wasted    his    strength    and    patience 
in  mounting  and  descending  ladder  after  ladder  of  artificial 
laneua-e  before  he  was  invited  to  set  foot  on  the  free  and 
natural"  paths  of  speech.     It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  decide 
which  among  the  innumerable  idioms  of  a  language  so  unlike 
our  own  has  the  first  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  teacher; 
and  the  precise  order  which  should  be  adopted  is  a  matter 
less  of  principle  than  one  dictated  by  various  and  complex 
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considuratioiis  of  practical  utility.  But  1  have  not  hesitated 
to  •  invite  the  learner,  who  will  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  present  work,  to  leave  at  a  very  early  period  the 
artificially  smoothed  waters  of  such  simple  sentences  as  are 
carefully  framed  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  most  ordinary 
forms  of  speech  in  both  English  and  Latin,  and  to  face 
as  soon  as  possible  the  constructions  of  the  Infinitive  Mood, 
of  the  Eelative  and  Interrogative  Pronoun,  of  the  Con- 
junctional Clause,  and  scmie  of  the  main  uses  of  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood,  and  of  the  Latin,  as  compared  with  tlie 
English,  Tenses.  It  appears  to  m(!  that  after  thus  obtaining 
some  firm  grasp  of  the  great  lines  in  which  the  Latin  language 
is  modelled  under  the  influence  of  that  great  instiument  of 
thought,  the  Verb,  he  will  be  far  more  likely  to  notice 
and  retain  a  permanent  impression  of  the  usages  and 
inutual  relations  of  other  parts  of  speech,  than  if  he  had 
■followed  step  by  step  an  o})posite  system  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  synthetically  arranged  Syntax.  At  the  same  time, 
as  some  amount  of  systematic  arrangement  is  desirable  even 
on  practical  grounds,  the  Exercises  have  been  arranged,  as  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  will  show,  in  groups  of 
closely  related  sul>jects.  Such  questions  as  the  use  of  the 
Cases,  and  of  the  various  Pronouns,  presented  consider- 
able difficulty.  Placed  where  they  are,  they  somewhat 
interrupt  the  main  curient  of  the  general  teaching  on  the 
structure  of  the  Latin  sentence,  yet  I  hesitated  to  relegate 
them  to  the  end  of  the  book.  As  it  is,  I  have  used  them 
largely,  and  I  hope  successfully,  not  only  to  elucidate  tho 
subject  of  which  they  directly  treat,  but  also  to  renew, 
impress,  and  enforce  the  principles  and  details  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  sections.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  teacher  should  not  post])one  their  use  for  a  time, 
and  pass  on  to  any  of  the  groui>s  of  Exercises  which  follow. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  express  my  obligations,  not 
only  to  the  great  German  Grammarians,  including  the  recently 
completed  Historische  Syntax  of  Dr.  Draeger,  to  Schultz's 
Synonymik  and  Haacke's  SfiUstik,  but  also  to  two  such  English 
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writers  on  Latin  Grammar  as  Professor  Kennedy  and  J\li. 
Roby.  To  the  former,  eminent  alike  as  a  teacher  and  a 
writer,  I  owed,  as  a  comparatively  young  teacher,  my  first 
full  perception  of  the  educational  value*  of  a  systematic- 
study  of  Latin  Syntax  as  based  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Sentence  ,  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Roby's  valuable 
work  I  am  largely  indebted.  I  may  also  mention  the  less 
obvious  but  not  less  real  assistance  which  I  have  received 
from  the  published  works  and  ever  ready  assistance  and 
guidance  of  Professor  Max  Muller ;  also  from  Professor 
Earle's  treatise  on  the  Philology  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
from  some  interesting  Lectures  of  Professor  Burggrafi"  of 
Li6ge. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  for  much  help  received 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Bell  of 
Balliol  College  ;  more  recently  from  Mr.  F  Madan  of 
Brasenose  College,  and  for  the  great  aid  given  me  in  shaping 
the  Vocabulary  and  drawing  up  the  Index,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
-Haddon,  late  Scholar  of  my  own  College. 

G.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE    PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

1.  By  Parts  of  Speech  we  mean  the  various  chisses,  or 
headmgs,  under  which  all  words  used  in  speaking  or 
writing  may  be  arranged. 

2.  In  EngKsh  Grauiniars  eight  are  usually  enumerated, 
viz. : — 

Noun.  Pronoun.         Adverb.  Conjunction. 

Adjective.  Verb.  Preposition.  Interjection. 

3.  Besides  these  there  is  a  ninth,  the  Article,  definite 
and  indefinite,  the;  an,  a.  The  former  is  merely  a  siiortened 
form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that ;  the  latter  two  of 
the  numeral  adjective  one ;  and  both  may  be  classed  under 
the  adjective. 

But  in  Latin  Grammars  the  list  is  somewhat  different, 
and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  follow  the  usual 
arrangement. 

4.  There  is  no  Article  in  Latin,  and  the  Adjective  is 
included  under  the  Noun. 

.    -j^        /  Substantive.  iv.  Adverb. 

]  Adjective.  v.  Preposition. 

ii.  Pronoun.  vi.  Conjunction. 

iii.  Verb.  vii.  Interjection. 

As  all  these  names  will  be  frequently  used  in  the 
following  pages,  it  is  necessary  that  their  meaning  and 
nature  should  be  understood. 

The  Noun. 

5.  (i.)  The  Noun  is  the  name  (nomen)  which  we  give  to 
any  person,  thing,  or  conception  of  the  mind  ;  for  even 
conceptions  we  may  regard  as  things.    We  may  name  such 
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persons  or  things  in  two  different  ways  ;  nouns  therefore, 
or  names,  may  be  of  two  kinds. 

6.  The  Substantive  is  a  name  which  we  give  to  a  person 
or  thing  to  distinguish  it  from  other  persons  and  things  : 
Caesar,  table,  goodness  ;  Caesar,  mensa,  virtus. 

It  denotes  tlie  assemblage,  or  sum-total,  of  all  the 
qualities  by  which  we  recognise  such  person  or  thing. 

Hence  its  name  (noinen  substantivum),  as  a  name 
denoting  what  was  once  called  the  substantia,  or  essential 
nature  of  persons  and  things. 

It  denotes  also  something  which  is  looked  on  as  having 
an  existence  (substantia)  by  itself. 

7.  The  Adjective  is  a  name  which  we  add  or  apply  to 
a  person  or  thing,  to  denote  some  one  quality  which  we 
attribute  to  it :  good,  white,  small ;  bonus,  Candidas,  parvus. 

8.  As  this  one  quality  may  be  shared  by  many  persons 
or  things,  the  adjective  is  not  well  fitted  to  stand  by  itself 
as  the  name  for  persons  or  things;  many  different  persons 
and  things  might  be  "good,"  "  white,"  or  "  small." 

Its  proper  use,  therefore,  is  either  to  be  attached  to  the 
nonicu  substantivum,  or  general  name  of  an  object,  so  as 
to  detiue  its  meaning  more  closely,  as  ^vliite  horses,  good 
men  ;  equi  albi,  homines  boui ;  or  to  be  j^^'cdicatcd,  that  is 
asserted,  of  such  substantive  :  the  men  are  good  ;  homines 
sunt  boni ;  in  the  first  case  it  is  called  an  attribute,  in  the 
second  a  predicate.  Hence  its  name,  nomen  adjectivmn ; 
a  name,  that  is,  fitted  for  adding,  or  attaching,  to  another 
name,  from  adjicere,  "to  add  to." 

9.  lu  Latin  this  fitness  for  attachment  or  addition  is 
even  more  marked  than  in  English.  Latin  adjectives 
have,  what  the  English  have  not,  inficcions,  i.e.  variable 
terminations  of  gender,  case,  and  number,  which  vary  with 
those  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  of 
which  they  are  predicated.  Thus  mulier  superba.;  vir  est 
supcrb\\°,\  arboresvidi  altQ.s.  In  Enulish  the  adjective  has 
no  longer  any  inflexions :  A  2)roud  lady,  the  man  is  proud, 
I  saw  /oft//  trees.  We  can  attach  tlie  same  word  proud  to 
lady  and  to  man  ;  the  same  word  lofty  to  tree  and  treeg. 
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Pronouns. 

10.  (ii.)  Pronouns  are  words  substituted  for  nouns  {pro 
nomine)  to  indicate  ov  jwint  to  a  person,  thing,  or  quality, 
without  naming  tlie  thing,  or  its  quality  :  7,  you,  he,  she, 
it ;  that,  such,  who,  and  many  others. 

The  noun  then,  and  pronoun,  7iame  or  poi7it  to  persons, 
things,  or  the  qualities  of  persons  or  things ;  but, 

The  Verb. 

11.  (iii.)  The  Verb  makes  a  statement  as  to  them,  it  joins 
together  tico  such  objects  of  our  thought. 

Vales,  you  are  well ;  curm,  I  run  ;  rincimtur,  they  are  con- 
quered. 

In  each  of  these  Latin  words  not  one  but  two  separate 
conceptions  are  included;  "you"  and  the  "  being  well," 
"  I  "  and  "  running,"  "  they  "  and  "  being  conquered  ;"  of 
these,  the  first  is  called  the  Subject,  the  second  the  Predicate. 

12.  The  Latin  verb  differs  from  the  English  in  not 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  separate  pronoun  {ego,  tu,  etc.)  to 
make  its  statement.  The  pronoun  is  contained  in,  and 
expressed  by,  its  final  syllable. 

Vivo,  I  live ;  vixisti,  you  have  lived ;  amat,  he  loves. 

13.  The  verb  then  is  a  saying  about  persons  or  things 
{verhum  =  Gk.  prj^a  :  a  saying,  or  thing  said). 

It  makes  a  statement,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  predication,  as 
to  the  state  of,  or  action  done  either  by,  or  to,  some  person 
or  thing. 

Valeo,  I  am  well ;  vinco,  I  conquer ;  rincor,  I  am  conquered. 

14.  All  these  parts  of  speech  have  in  Latin  their 
inflexions,  i.e.  variable  and  movable  terminations,  answer- 
ing to  those  in  such  English  words  as  dos^,  tables,  comes, 
and  admit  of  other  changes  in  form  (cf.  I,  me;  come, 
came),  by  the  aid  of  which  Ihey  express  various  relations, 
or  notions,  of  number,  case,  gender,  degree  of  comparison, 
time,  person,  mood. 
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lu  En<flish,  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  relations  are 
expressed  by  separate  words,  as  pronouns,  prepositions, 
auxiliary  verbs,  or  by  the  place  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence ;  thus  compare, 

Fitter  filinni  videhit.     The  father  iviU  see  his  son. 
Patrem  films  viderait.     The  son  luul  seen  his  father. 
Hnnc  libTum  tihi  dfdernm.     I  hui  given  this  book  to  you. 

1 5.  But  the  other  four  parts  of  speech  are  not  inflected, 
or  declined;  they  are  all  called  particles  (jmrticula),  or 
less  important  parts  of  speech,  because  they  are  not  so 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  sentence  as  those  already 
described.  The  first  three  can  form  a  sentence  by  them- 
selves, not  so  the  last  four. 


The  Adverb. 

16.  (iv.)  The  Adverb  (adverbium)  is  so  called,  because 
its  main  use  is  to  attend  upon  the  verb.  All  verbs  make 
a  statement ;  the  adverb  qualifies  the  statement  which 
the  verb  makes,  by  adding  some  particular  as  to  the 
manner,  amount,  time,  or  place  of  the  state  or  action 
asserted. 

Fortitcr  jrngnavit.         turn  excessit.  ibi  cecidit. 

He  fought  bravely.        then,  or  at  that  time,         he  fell  tlwe,  or 
he  went  out.  in  that  place. 

1 7.  But  adverbs,  especially  those  of  amount  or  degree, 
may  also  be  joined  with  adjectives,  and  even  with  other 
adverbs. 

Satis  sapiens.  Admodum  negligenter. 

Sufficiently  wise.  Very  carelessly. 

18.  Adverbs  when  derived  from  adjectives  are  capable 
of  one  kind  of  inflexion  ;  that  which  expresses  "  more," 
"  most,"  sapienter,  sajyientms,  sapientissiiae. 

19.  Observe  how  often  the  adverb  may  be  interchanged 
with  an  adverbial  phrase ;  i.e.  two  or  more  words  equiva- 
lent to  an  adverb :  negligently,  with  negligence ;  hastily. 
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in   haste  ;  then,  at  that  time.     The  same  is  the  case  m 
Latin  :   Tiuic  =  co  tempore. 

Prepositions. 

20.  (v.)  Prepositions  are  words  which  are  joined  with, 
aud  almost  invariably  placed  he/ore  {praep-jsita),  nouns 
and  pronouns,  to  define  their  relation  to  other  words  in 
the  sentence. 

Ad  me  venit.  a  Caesare  victus  est.         pi-o  putrid  mori. 

He  oanie  to  me.     he  Avas  conquered  hi/     to  die  for  one's  native 
Caesar.  land. 

21.  There  are  a  great  njany  piepositious  in  Latin,  and 
the  same  preposition  is  used  in  various  senses,  e.;/.,  a  {ah), 
"  from  "  and  "  by."  They  are  rarely  used  with  any  but 
the  accusative  and  ablative  cases. 

22.  But  the  case-ending  alone  will  often  express  what 
in  English  must  be  expressed  by  a  preposition. 

Ensn  me  percussit.  Romam.  Narhone  rediit. 

He   struck   me  ii:i  h   a  sword       He    returned    to  Eome  from 
(instrument).  Narbonne  (motion  from  and 

to  a  town). 

23.  Many  words  used  as  prepositions  are  also  used  as 
adverbs,  i.e.  are  not  joined  with  nouns  but  with  verbs. 

Ante  te  noius  sum.  Hoc  nunquam  ante  videram. 

I  was  born  before  you  (prep.).  I  had  never  before  seen  this 

(adverb). 

24.  Many  also  are  prefixed  to  aud  compounded  with 
verbs,  to  modify  their  meaning.  Very  often  they  convert 
an  intransitive  into  a  transitive  verb. 

Pui/no,  I  fight ;  opjMgno,  I  assault  (a  place). 

The  same  Avas  the  case  in  Old  English  ;  we  still  use  over- 
come,  irifhstand,  gainsay.  In  later  English  the  preposition 
is  placed  after  the  verb  :  "  He  is  sent  for,"  "  I  am  hmyhed  at." 

A  list  of  prepositions,  with  the  cases  which  they  govern, 
or  are  joined  with,  will  be  found  further  on.  (See  Ex, 
XLin.,  XLiv.) 
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Conjunctions. 

25.  (vi.)  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  words  winch 
join  together  (conjuiujo)  sentences  or  clauses,^  and  occasion- 
ally even  words. 

26.  Their  proper  office  is  to  unite  two  or  more  sentences 
or  clauses,  and  to  show  tlie  relation  between  the  clauses 
which  they  unite.  "  You  went,  hut  1  remained  behind," 
the  hut  expresses  opposition ;  "  you  did  tliis,  therefore  I 
Avill,"  therefore  draws  an  inference. 

27.  Ohs.~ — They  often  connect  words,  but  generally  the  word  con- 
nected represents  a  clause  left  out,  e.g.  You  and  I  saw  this  =  You  saw 
this,  and  I  saw  this. 

Sometimes  however  they  really  connect  words,  and  words  only  : 
"  This  good  but  poor  man  would  often  say,"  or  "  two  and  two  make 
four." 

For  the  list  of  conjunctions  and  their  classes  see  below. 

Interjections. 

28.  (vii.)  Interjections  are  so  called  because  they  are 
words  inserted  {interjecta),  or  thrown  in  amony  the  other 
words  of  a  sentence  to  express  some  feeling  or  emotion. 
They  are  eith'er  mere  exclamations,  as  hen,  vae,  alas  !  woe  ! 
or  abbreviated  sentences,  such  as  Me  Dins  fidins  (jnret). 
Compare  "  good-bye  "  (God  be  with  you).  They  do  not 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  their  syntao: 
therefore  presents  no  difficulty. 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

29.  The  Noun. — (i.)  Substantives  are  of  more  than 
one  kind. 

(a.)  The  proper  name  {nomen  projjrinni),  i.e.  the  special 
name  appropriated  to  and  the  p)ropcrty  of  a  single  person 
or  place  :  Cains,  Roma,  Italia. 

(h.)  The  common  noun  or  name  {nomen  ap)pellativum),  by 
which  we  can  designate  either  a  whole  class,  or  an 
individual  of  the  class:  arhor ,  flumen  ;  tree,  river.  Any 
tree  or  river  may  bear  this  name.     "Without  the  help  of 

^  See  below,  Intr.  78. 
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these  words  we  should  require  a  sepai'ate  name  for  every 
object  that  we  speak  of. 

(c.)  Collective  nouns,  or  nouns  of  multitude  (iiomina 
coUediva)  are  such  as,  though  singular,  yet  by  their 
nature  denote  a  nunilier  of  individuals  :  Excrcitns,  po'pakis, 
senutus  ;  army,  people,  senate. 

{d.)  Abstract  nouns  {nomina  abstrada)  are  words  which 
denote  some  qualit}',  or  state,  or  action,  as  loitlulraivii  from 
the  person  or  thing  in  wliidc  we  see  it  cmhoched  (roncretum), 
and  looked  on  as  existing  by  itsdf.  Thus  scrvifiion  is  the 
state  of  "  servitude  "  which  we  see  existing  in  a  number  of 
servi ;  candor,  "whiteness,"  the  quality  which  is  denoted 
by  the  adjective  candidus,  wherever  that  quality  is  found. 

30.  (ii.)  Adjectives  may  be  divided  into— 
Adjectives  of  quality,  as  bonus,  malus,  fort  is ;  good,  bad, 

brave. 

Adjectives  of  quantity  and  number  (numeral)  :  multi, 
pauci,  ducenti  ;  many,  few,  two  hundred. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  irronortiincd  adjectives 
formed  from  or  closely  connected  with  pronouns :  incus, 
tuns,  ullus,  etc. ;  mine,  thine,  any,  etc.  These  are  more 
conveniently  included  under  pronouns. 

31.  Though  the  adjective  is  especially  fitted  for  cittach- 
ing  to  or  being  ijrcdicatcd  of  substantives,  yet  where  no 
ambiguity  caii  arise  it  is  capable  of  being  used  by  itself 
as  a  substantive:  boni,  good  (men);  bona,  ^^oo(\  (things), 
the  words  men  and  thinf/s  being  represented  by  the 
masculine  and  neuter  terminations  of  the  Latin  adjective ; 
-i  and  -a  representing  the  plural  of  "  he,"  "  it." 

32.  Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  answering  to 
tlie  English  /,  you,  as  also  to  he,  she,  it,  are  essential  parts 
of  conversation  -in  all  languages  to  represent  the  person 
speaking,  the  person  spoken  to,  and  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 

We  have  already  seen  that  they  may  be  expressed  in 
Latin  by  the  termination  of  the  verb.  Kules  for  the  inser- 
tion of  ego,  tu,  is,  ilk,  etc.,  will  be  given  below. 
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33.  Besides  these  pei^sonal  pruiiouiis,  wiiicli  indicate, 
without  again  nannng,  the  two  or  three  persons  before 
named,  there  are  a  large  number  of  words  closely  con- 
nected with  them,  which  are  also  called  pronouns  (or  in 
some  cases  pronominals,  i.e.  words  resembling  pronouns). 
Such  are — 

Tlie    Reflexive    and 

Emphatic  Pronouns       .     sui,  se  ;  ipse,  egoniet,  etc., — himself, 

myself,  etc. 
The  Demonstrative      .     .     hie  :  Iste,  is,  ilk ;  irieiii, — this;  that; 

the  same,  etc. 
The  Interrogative    .     .     .     qius,  qui  {aidjiictivti\),  ecquis ;  qiiof? 

etc., — who?  what?  how  many? 
The  Relative       ....     qui,    quicunque,    etc.,— that,    who, 

which,  whoever. 
The  Indefinite    ....     quidain ;   qiiis  ;   aliqim, — a  certain 

one ;  any ;  some,  etc. 
The  Possessive   ....     mens,  tii/iis,  smis,  noster,  etc., — mine, 

thine,  his,  ours,  etc. 
The  Reciprocal  ....     (No  single  word  in  Latin) ;  each 

other,  etc. 

The  majority  of  these  are  used  adjectivally ;  but  the 
personal  ])r«)nouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  the 
reflexive  (se),  quis  as  opposed  to  qui,  quid  to  quod,  are 
substantival. 

34.  There  are  also  certain  correlative  pronouns  or  pro- 
nominals, which  are  used  in  corresponding  pairs.  Such 
are  is  .  .  .  qui  ;  tantus  .  .  .  quantus  ;  tot  .  .  .  qnot.  Tlieir 
use  will  be  explained  further  on.     (See  Ex.  xii.) 

3").  A^KKBS. — The  distinction  between  the  different  kinds 
of  verbs  niust  be  carefully  attended  to  in  composition. 
Veibs  are  thus  classed  : — 

(i.)  Intransitive  VerlDS  are  so  called  because  any  action 
which  they  denote  does  not  extend  or  pass  over  {transirc) 
to  any  other  person  or  thing  besides  that  which  forms  the 
subject  or  nominative  of  the  verb. 

Spiro,  I  breathe ;  cwro,  I  run  ;  vadv,  I  fall ;  mm,  I  exist. 

Any  of  these  verbs  can  form  a  complete  sentence  in 
Latin,  though  not  in  English,  in  a  single  word. 
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36.  Some  of  tliem,  however,  hardly  give  a  char  sense 
without  the  aid  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  complete  the 
statement  which  they  make ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  the  dative  case.  Thus  noceo,  "1  am  hurtful,"  pdreo, 
"  I  am  obedient/'give  a  vague  sense, unless  we  know  to  ivhom 
"  I  am  hurtful "  or"  obedient";  and  these  intransitive  verbs 
(which  obviously  contain  an  idea  resembling  that  of  the 
adjective)  are  mostly  joined  witli  a  daiivc  never  with  an 
accusative :  tibi  noceo ;  mihi  paret.  They  are  often 
represented  in  English  by  transitive  verbs  :  "  I  hurt  you," 
"  lie  oheys  me."  There  are  many  such  apparently  transi- 
tive, but  really  intransitive,  verbs  in  Latin.    (See  Ex.  i.  5.) 

37.  (ii.)  Transitive  Verbs  are  those  which  denote  an 
action  which  necessarily  affects,  or  passes  over  to,  some 
person  or  thing  other  than  the  subject  of  tlie  verb : 
interficio,  I  kill ;  capio,  I  take.  Here  /  is  the  suhject  of 
the  verb,  but  we  ask  at  once  ivhom,  or  %vhat,  do  /  kill,  or 
take? 

38.  This  other  person  or  thing,  without  which  the  state- 
ment is  incomplete,  is  called  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  is 
always  in  the  accusative  case.  In  English  the  object 
follows  the  verb,  in  Latin  it  more  often  precedes  it. 

Fratrem  tuum  vldi.     I  saw  ymir  brother. 

39.  (iii.)  Both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  called 
Active.  Their  inflexions  are  similar,  and  both  denote 
action  of  some  kind. 

For  English  verbs  used  both  transitively  and  intransi- 
tively, as  "  I  move,"  etc.,  see  20,  21. 

40.  Many  Latin  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  absolutely 
{i.e.  without  an  expressed  object). 

Vinco,  I  conquer  (my  enemies),  "  I  win  the  day";  scribo,  I 
am  writing  (a  letter  or  book). 

4L  (iv.)  By  Passive  A^erbs  we  mean  a  form  or  inflexion 
of  the  transitive  verb  which  denotes  that  the  action 
indicated  by  the  verb  takes  effect,  not  on  another  person 
or  thing,  but  on  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

Amor,  I  am  loved  ;  inter jicitur,  he  is  killed. 
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/  and  he  are  no  longer  agents  or  actors,  but  recipients  or 
sufferers  (potior,  passivns,  adj.),  and  the  agent  is  some  one 
else  represented  in  Latin  by  the  ablative  with  the  preposi- 
tion a,  ah. 

Ab  hoste  interfedus  est.     He  was  slain  by  the  enemy. 

42.  Remember  that  it  is  only  transitive  verbs,  i.e.  verbs 
which  are  joined  with  an  accusative,  that  have  a  full 
passive  voice.     We  cannot  say  noceor,  or  curror,  or  vivor. 

But  tliere  is  a  very  common  use  of  the  third  person 
singular  of  a  passive  form  of  intransitive  verbs,  without 
any  nominative  expressed,  to  denote  tliat  tlie  action 
described  by  the  verb  is  produced  or  effected  ;  Hac  itur, 
there  is  a  going,  i.e.  men  go,  in  this  direction  ;  tibi  nocetur, 
harm  is  done  to  you,  i.e.  you  are  injured.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  verbs  wliich,  like  7ioceo,  are  intransitive 
in  Latin,  this  construction  is  of  great  importance.  (See 
5.) 

43.  (v.)  Besides  these  active  and  passive  verbs,  there  is 
a  large  class  of  verbs  called  Deponent. 

These  are  verbs  which,  though  liaving  passive  inflexions, 
have  laid  ii&\(S.e{de2')i>neri)  a  passive,  and  assumed  an  active, 
sense.     Of  these,  some  are  transitive,  some  intransitive. 

Te  sequor,  I  follow  you ;  tibi  ira-'^cor,  I  am  angry  Avith  you. 

44.  Some  are  called  Semi-deponents ;  they  liave  an 
active  form  in  the  present,  a  passive  in  the  past,  with  no 
change  of  meaning. 

Gaudi'o,  I  rejoice;  gavisns  sum.     avdeo,  I  dare  ;  ansvs  sum. 

45.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  deponent  verbs 
differ  from  other  Latin  verbs  in  furnishing  liotli  a  past 
and  present  participle  with  an  active  sense. 

Proficiscor,  I  set  out ;  ]iroJicisccns,  and  profectus,  "  setting 
out,"  and  "  having  set  out." 
(See  14.) 

46.  (vi.)  Impersonal  Verbs  are  those  which  are  not  used 
in  the  first  or  second  persons,  but  only  in  the  third. 

Even  with  the  third  j)er.>~on  of  such  verbs,  the  subject  or 
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nominative  case  is  never  a  person,  or  even  a  substantive  ; 
but  either  («)  the  vague  it  (or  lie)  implied  in  the  termina- 
tion :  or  the  verb  is  accompanied  and  explained  by  (/>)  an 
infinitive  mood,  or  (c)  a  whole  clause,  or  (d)  a  neuter 
pronoun. 

Fxidet.     It  shames  me. 

Haec  fecisse  piget.     It  is  painful  to  have  done  this. 
Accidif  ut  abessem.     It  happened  that  I  was  absent. 
Hoc  refcrt.     This  is  of  importance. 

(See  123,  and  202.) 

Among  these  must  be  classed  the  very  important  con- 
struction mentioned  above  (42). 

47.  (vii.)  By  Auxiliary  Verbs  we  mean  verbs  used  as 
aids  (atixilia)  to  enable  other  verbs  to  form  moods  and 
tenses  which  they  cannot  express  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  word.  Compare  "  I  fell "  with  "  I  have  fallen," 
where  "have"  has  lost  the  sense  of  possession,  and  only 
serves  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  the  verb  fall.  Such  verbs 
abound  in  English,  because  the  English  verb  often  requires 
the  aid  of  another  word — may,  would,  shoidd,  shall,  will, 
let,  etc. — to  express  what  can  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  a 
change  in  the  verb  itself.  Compare  "  I  teas  loving  "  with 
amabam ;  "let  him  go"  M-ith  eat. 

In  Latin,  the  only  auxiliary  verb  is  esse,  "to  be,"  assisted 
by  the  forms,  fore,  foreni.  This  is  used  largely  in  the 
passive  voice  and  future  infinitive :  auditus  sum,  audi- 
iurum  fore. 

48.  But  much  resembling  these  auxiliary  verbs  are 
certain  verbs  which  are  closely  united  with  the  infinitive 
of  another  verb,  and  add  to  that  verb  various  modes  of 
expressing  its  meaning,  almost  as  if  they  were  additional 
moods ;  hence  they  are  called, 

(viii.)  Modal  A^erbs.  Such  are  those  of  being  able, 
beginninrj,  ceasivg,  v.:ishing,  etc. 

Possum,   nequeo,   desmo,  volo,  haec  dicere.     I  am  able, 
unable,  cease,  wish,  to  say  this. 

(See  42.) 
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49.  (ix.)  Copulative  or  Link  Verbs  are  those  whicli 
unite  together  two  nouns  or  pronouns,  one  of  which,  the 
predicate,  is  asserted  or  predicated  of  the  other,  the 
sul)ject. 

ilaemr  est  Dictator.     Caesar  is  Dictator. 

Obs. — The  principal  of  these  is  the  verb  sum,  whose  original 
meaning  was  "  I  breathe." 

When  xum  means  "  I  am,"  "  I  exist,"  it  is  called  a  substantive  verb, 
because  it  expresses  the  idea  of  existence,  substantia.     fSee  6.) 

When  it  merely  joins  together  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
sentence,  as  above,  it  is  called  a  copulative  verb. 

When  it  supplies  the  passive  voice  or  infinitive  mood  with  aid  to 
form  tenses,  it  is  called  an  auxiliary  verb. 

50.  Besides  sum  there  is  a  large  class  of  other  verbs 
which  have  in  some  cases  laid  aside  their  original 
meaning,  and  are  used  to  connect  nouns.  Such  are  Jio 
(used  as  the  passive  of  facu>),  evado,  existo,  and  also  the 
passive  of  verbs  of  thinkin<i,  naming,  etc.  Of  course,  as 
link  verbs  they  couple  together  words  which  correspond 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  two  nouns  which  they  unite 
will  be  in  the  same  case. 

Caesar  fit  Dictator.     Caesar  becomes  Dictator. 

For  Verbs  called  Factitive  Verbs,  see  239. 

51.  The  verb,  when  its  meaning  is  defined  or  limited 
{finis)  by  a  nominative  case,  i.e.  when  used  as  a  true  verb, 
as  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  is  called  sometimes 
definite  verb. 

But  sometimes  the  verb,  to  a  certain  extent,  lays  aside 
its  true  nature  as  the  instrument  of  makinrj  an  assertion 
hy  joining  together  two  objects  of  our  thoughts,  and  takes 
that  of  another  part  of  speech,  the  noun,  both  the 
substantive  and  the  adjective.  Tlie  verb  is  used  as  a 
substantive  in  tlie  infinitive  'mood,  in  the  gerund,  and  in 
the  two  supines.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  parti- 
ciples, and  in  the  gerundive,  or  participle  in  -dus. 

These  will  all  form  subjects  of  Exercises. 

52.  Adverbs  have  been  already  classified.  The  learner 
must  be  again  reminded  that  just  as  in  English  we  use 
very  freely  a  great  number  of  advcrhial  'phrases  in  place  of 
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adverbs,  e.g.  in  silence,  for  "silently,"  to  the  henefit  of, 
instead  of  "  beneficially  to,"  the  state,  so  he  must  not  think 
that  every  English  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  is  to  be  ren- 
dered literally  into  Latin.  Full  guidance,  however,  will 
be  given  in  the  following  Exercises.  (See,  for  instance, 
61,  63,  64.) 

Prepositions  will  be  classified  further  on.  (See  Exer- 
cises XLIII,  XLIV.) 

53.  Conjunctions  are  divided,  both  in  English  and 
Latin,  into  two  classes  ;  Co-ordinating  and  Suhordinating 
conjunctions. 

54.  Co-ordinating  conjunctions  join  together  sentences 
on  equal  terms  ;  these  sentences  are  of  equal  grammatical 
rank,  or  co-ordinate  (o/r/o,  rank),  i.e.  each  is  gratnmatically 
independent  ot  the  other. 

You  go,  and,  hut,  therefore,  I  shall  follow. 

55.  Subordinating  conjunctions  attach  to  a  sentence  or 
clause  another  clause  which  holds  (grammatically)  a  lower 
or  subordinate  position,  qualifying  the  j>rincipal  clause  just 
as  an  adverb  qualifies  a  verb.  "  1  will  do  this,  t/you  do  ;" 
the  tZ-sentence  (or  clause)  is  equivalent  to  the  adverb 
conditionally.     (See  Intr.  82.) 

56.  The  Co-ordinating  conjunctions  in  Latin  and  English 
are — 

a.  Copulative — 

Et,  -que,  ac,  atque ;  nee,  neqne  (when  used  for  "and  not") ; 

etiam,  praeterea,  etc. 
And,  also ;  nor,  and  not ;  moreover,  etc. 

h.  Disjunctive,  i.e.  they  join  together  the  sentences, 
but  they  disjoin  or  separate  from  each  other  the  thoughts 
conveyed  :  "  We  must  do  this,  or  die." 

Aut,  vel,  -ve  ;  ner,  neque  ;  sive,  seu  ;  (an,  -ng). 

Or,  either ;  neitlier,  nor ;  Avhether,  or ;  (or). 

c.  Adversative.  Two  statements  are  opposed  to  each 
other — 

Sed,  autem,  verum,  vera,  tamen. 

But,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  however,  etc. 
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d.  Illative  or  Inferential.  The  statement  of  one  sen- 
tence "  brings  in  "  {ivj'ert)  or  i)roves  the  other  ; 

Ergo,  igitur.  itaque.     Tlierefore,  accordingly,  and  so,  etc. 

e.  Causal; 

Nam,  namque,  enim,  etenim..     For. 

57.  Observe  that  Latin  has  a  greater  variety  of  con- 
junctions than  English  ;  for  our  "  and  "  it  has  rt,  -que,  atque, 
etc,  for  onr  "or"  aut,  vel,  -ve,  as  well  as  an;  and  each  of 
these  words  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning.^ 

5S.  Very  often  also  the  relative  pronoun  qui  may  take 
the  place  of  an  English  co-ordinating  conjunction,  and  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sentence  or  clause  where  we 
should  use  "and,"  "but,"  "so." 

Quae  postquam  audivit.     ylnd  after  he  heard  this. 

59.  The  Subordinating  conjunctions  are — 
a.  Final — 

Latin.  English. 

Ut,  quo ;   and  negative  ne,     Tliat    {followed     by    may    or 
quominus.  might),  in  order  to,  to  with 

the  Infinitive ;  that  not,  lest, 
etc. 

*  Latin  lias  three  Copulative  conjunctions  to  represent  our  "and," — 
et ;  at'[ui',  (i.c ;  and  -(/ue.  Et  simply  couples  words  and  clauses  ;  -que, 
couples  two  word-s  as  forming  one  whole,  se  .s«//que,  etc.,  or  connects  a 
closely  related  clause  ;  (i<(^«e  connects  with  emphasis,  " and  also, "  "and 
I  may  say. " 

Ac,  the  shorter  form  of  atque,  must  never  be  used  before  words  that 
begin  with  a  vowel. 

Aat .  .  .  aid,  and  vcl .  .  .  vd,  both  answer  to  the  English  cither  .  .  . 
or,  but  aut  marks  a  sharp  distinction  :  Hoc  aut  verum  est  aut  falsum, 
This  is  either  true  or  false,  i.e.  if  it  is  true,  it  is  not  false.  Vcl  {i>e) 
is  connected  with  vclle ;  and  treats  the  difference  as  unimportant : 
"  whichever  you  like." 

Hoc  vcliin  vcl  vi  vcl  clam  facias. 

I  would  have  you  do  tliis  cither  by  force  or  secretly  (as  you  prefer). 
Hence  vcl  .   .  .   vel  is  often   equivalent   to   e^  .  .  .  et,  and   both^ 
alike  .   .   .  and. 

Vir  vel  (et)  ingenio  vel  {et)  virtute  insignis. 

A  man  remarkable  alike  for  his  ability  a7id  his  goodness. 

An  is  only  used  for  "or  "  in  questions.     (See  169.) 
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h.  Consecutive — 
Latin. 
Ut ;  ut  non,,  quin. 

c.  Temporal — 

Quuin,  ubl,  ut ;  quamdiu, 
duni ;  quoad,  donee,  imm- 
quam,  antequam  ;postquam. 

d.  Causal — 

Quod,  quia,  quoniam,  quando- 
quidem,  often   quwn  ;  non 
quo. 
f.  Conditional — 

Si;  nisi,  si  non;  sive,  sen; 
also  dum,  viodo ;  dnm  ne, 
modo  ne. 


English. 
So    that,    so    as    to; 
not  to,  etc. 


so    as 


When,  as  soon  as ;  while,  as 
long  as  ;  until,  before  that ; 
after  that,  etc. 

Because,  since,  inasnuich  as, 
seeing  that,  whereas;  not 
that,  not  because,  etc. 


If;    unless,    if    not;    whether 
.  .  ,  or;  provided  that,  so 
long  as,   on   the    condition 
that,  etc. 
/.  Comparative  and  Proportional — 

Quam  ;      quasi,       tanquam,     Than;  as,  as  if,  as  though,  just 


sicut,  nf,  qaemadvwdum, 
proinde  ac ;  quo  ,  .  ,  eo, 
with  comparatives. 

Concessive — 
Etsi,     tametsi,     quamquam, 
quamvis,  licet,  ut. 

Defining  or  Explanatory- 
Quod,  ut :    but  their  use  is 
limited   in-  Latin,    their 
place  being  largely  taken 
by  the  infinitive  mood. 


as,  m  proportion  as ;  the 
(old  abl.)  more  ...  the 
more,  etc. 

Although,  albeit,  etc. 


That  (He  says,  or  knows, 
etc.,  that  I  did  it.  It  is  true 
(hat  he  did  it,  etc.)  Used 
most  A\adely  in  English  and 
modern  languages. 
i.  Interrogative  (with  dependent  clauses) — 

Cur,  utrum,  an,  nnm ;  quern-  Whether  ...  or,  if;  how; 
admodum,  ut ;  cur.  quam-  why,  wherefore;  where,' 
ohrem  ;  ubi,  quando.  when. 

Observe  m  how  many  different  senses  ^^t  and  quum 
are  used. 

60.  The  relative  qui  is  used  also  very  commonly  in 
place  of  subordinating  conjunctions:  see  Exercises  LXiii 
UHV. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    THE    LATIN    SENTENCE. 

61.  By  a  sentence,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  English,  we 
mean  a  granmiatical  combination  of  words,  which  either 
(1)  makes  a  stateinent,  or  (2)  asks  a  question,  or  (3)  con- 
veys a  command  or  desire. 

Every  such  sentence,  however  long  or  however  short, 
consists  of  two  parts : — 

62.  First,  a  subject — that  of  which  somethinc  i;=  stated, 
asked,  or  desired;  secondly,  a  predicate — that  which  is 
stated,  asked,  or  desired  in  reference  to  that  tibject. 

He  is  well.  Is  he  well  ?  May  he  be  well ! 

r^/*/.  ValeM?  Valeat! 

In  each  of  these  sentences  he  (expressed  in  Latin  by  the 
termination,  or  personal  inflexion  of  the  verb:  see  12) 
is  the  snhject,  the  rest  is  the  2^ '^^dicate.     (See  11.) 

63.  But  such  short  sentences  are  rare  in  all  languages. 
They  are  shorter  in  Latin  tlian  in  English  for  the  reason 
given  in  1 2. 

The  following  more  ordinary  form  of  sentence  is  one 
that  occurs  in  Bk.  i.  c.  1  of  Caesar  dc  Bella  Gallico : —    • 
Hi    ovines    Imrjna,   mstitutis,    moribas,    inter  se    ditfcrunt. 
These  all  ("/•  all  of  these)  differ  from  one  another  in 
'    language,  institutions,  and  habits. 

Here  in  both  languages  Hi  omncs  (these  all)  is  the 
subject ;  all  the  rest  is  the  jjredicatc.  Tbe  main  part  of 
the  predicate  is  the  verb  differunt,  the  rest  being  adjuncts 
or  additions  to  the  verb,  explaining  and  limiting  it,  telling 
nsfrom  whom  all  of  these  difller,  and  in  uhat  jjoints. 

64.  A  sentence  of  this  kind,  whether  short  (as  the 
examples  in  62)  or  longer  (as  that  in  63),  is  called  a 
simple  sentence. 

By  a  simple  sentence  we  mean  one  which  consists  pf  a 
single  subject  and  a  single  predicate. 

65.  Obs. — Sometimes  there  is  a  single  predicate  and  ttvo  or  more 
subjects  united  by  conjunctions,  as 

Tou  and  I  lifted  up  our  hands. 
You  and  I  are  old. 
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Sometimes  a  single  subject  with  (avo  or  three  predicates,  as 

The  iivmy  put  to  flight  and  killed  many  of  the  enemy. 
These  are  sometimes  called   contracted   sentences,  as  they  are  a 
shortened  form  of  such  sentences  as, 

You  lifted  up  your  hands,  and  I  lifted  up  my  hands. 

It  may  be  better  to  look  on  them  as  simple  sentences  with  a  subject 
or  predicate  consisting  of  two  or  more  words,  united  by  the  conjunc- 
tion and.     (See  27.) 

66.  In  both  laiigua,u,es  the  subject  will  always  be  a 
substantive  of  some  kind,  or  its  equivalent.  The  equi- 
valent may  be- a  suljstantival  pronoun  (33),  oi'  an  adjective, 
particijDle,  or  adjectival  pronoun  used  as  a  substantive  (31 ), 
or  an  infinitive  mood  (51),  or  some  combination  of  words, 
used  as  a  substantive.     (See  Exaniples  in  67.) 

67.  The  predicate  will  always  consist  either  of  a  verb, 
or  else  of  some  adjective,'^  substantive,  or  combination  of 
words,  connected  with  the  subject  by  a  verb  expressed  or 
understood  (see  49),  e.g.: — 

Caesar  vixit.     Caesar  has  liird. 

Sapienfes  sunt  beatissimi.     Wise  men  are  the  happiest. 
Hie  rex  est.     He  (this  man)  is  king. 

Agrum  colcre  nhhi  delectationi  est.     Cultivating  the  lana 
{or  farming)  is  a  delight  to  me. 

Obs. — Where  the  link  verb  is  omitted  we  supply  it  (at  least  in 
English  and  Latin-  in  thought. 

Happy  the  good  !  Qiiot  homiiws  tot  sententiae. 

(There  are)  as  many  views  as  there  are 
men. 

68.  The  subject  may,  even  in  a  simple  sentence,  be  greatly 
enlarged  or  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  adjectives,  adjec- 
tival phrases,^  pronouns,  words  in  apposition,  etc. 

Boni  reges  amantur.     Good  kings  are  loved. 

Caius,  fir  optiraus  et  magnae  auctoritatis,  interjicitur. 

Caius,  an  excellent  man  and  of  great  injiiievce,  is  slain. 

'  The  adjective  is  specially  adapted  for  a  predicate  ;  it  may  even  be 
said  that  the  substantive  when  used  as  a  predicate  is  useil  adjectivally. 
-  By  an  adjectival  phrase  we  mean  some  word  or  combination  of 
words  other  than  an  adjective  used  in  place  of  an  adjective  : — , 
vir  summae  fortitudinis  =  rir  fortissiraus. 
kaec  rex  fihi  magnae  erit  delectationi  =:  gratissinia. 

n 
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69.  So  also  the  predicate  may  be  enlarged  and  made 
more  distinct  and  intelli<iible  by  the  addition  of  oblique 
cases  of  siibstantiv^es  to  the  verb  to  express  its  nearer  and 
remoter  objects ;  and  these  substantives  may  have  in  their 
turn  various  adjuncts,  such  as  adjectives  or  other  substan- 
tives in  apposition. 

Pater  filio,  imero  aetatis  temrae  carissimo,  librum  pretiosis- 
siininn  Ilninae  emptuin,  dono  dedit.  llic  father  gave  his 
much-loved  son  of  tender  years  a  present  of  a  costly 
hook  bought  at  Eome. 

"The  father"  is  the  subject;  all  the  rest  is  the  predi- 
cate. 

Obs. — The  verb  dcdit  says  of  the  father  tliat  he  gave  something.  The 
dative  ease  dono,  closely  ccmbined  with  the  verb,  explains  (by  a  special 
use  of  that  case)  that  wFiat  he  gave  he  trave  as,  or  for,  a  present.  The 
dative  case  Jilio  (li)es  the  regular  woik  uf  tlie  dative,  i.e.  specities  the 
remoter  object  of  that  gift,  the  sou  who  bi-uelited  l)y  it ;  the  substantive 
and  adjective  iu  apposition,  together  witli  the  adjectival  phrase  aetedis 
tinerae,  give  snuie  further  particulars  as  to  that  lenioter  nhject. 

The  accusative  case  librum  completes  the  idea  vaguely  expressed 
by  dono  dedit.  It  performs  the  proper  function  of  tlie  accusative 
case,  as  it  completes  the  idea  only  halt  expressed  by  a  transitive  verb, 
by  supplying  the  (nearer)  object  of  the  verb.     (See  38.) 

It  is  in  turn  made  more  distinct  by  its  combination  with  an  adjec- 
tive, jjrtfio.sissij/;?;?/*,  and  a  participle  combined  with  the  local  case  of 
a  noun,  Roni/ie  cnqAmn.  These  tell  us  its  value,  and  the  place  where 
it  was  purchased. 

But  the  main  and  essential  parts  of  the  predicate  are 
the  verb  dedit  with  its  two  accompanying  cases  filio  and 
librum. 

70.  Again,  the  action  described  by  the  verb  may  be 
explained  and  made  distinct  by  the  addition  of  adverbs, 
or  of  substantives  used  adverbially  (especially  the  ablative 
and  locative  ca.ses),  adverbial  phrases,  participles,  gerunds, 
ijcrundives,  or  adjectives  used  adverbially ;  e.g. 

Diu  vixit.     He  lived  long. 
Vixit  nonaginta  annos.     He  lived  ninety  years. 
Fame  inter iit.     He  died  'f  famine. 

Summa  cum  celeritate  venit  (=  celerrime  venit).  He  came 
with  the  utmost  speed. 
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Londini  vbiit.     He  lived  at  London. 

Pugnans  intcrficHur.     He  is  killed  while  fighting. 

Sui  liberandi  causa  pugnavit.     He  fought  to  free  himself. 

Invrtus  hoc  feci.     I  did  this  iinivilUnghj. 

In  each  ot"  these  sentences  we  have  adverbs,  or  their 
equivalents,  fulfilling  the  proper  function  of  adverbs, 
i.e.  qualifying  and  explaining  the  action  described  hy  the 
verb. 

71.  The  verb,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  example  above, 
a  very  important  pait  of  the  predicate,  may  serve  as  little 
more  than  a  link  to  connect  together  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate. 

Ego  consul  ero.     I  shall  be  consul. 

Here  the  verb  ero  is  a  mere  link  (adding  however  the 
idea  of  time)  between  tlie  subject  and  predicate. 

So  other  verbs  in  a  less  degree. 
Rex  Numa  appellatui'.     The  king  is  named  Numa. 
(See  50.) 

In  such  cases  the  predicate  and  subject  will,  as  already 
explained,  be  in  the  same  case,  as  it  is  their  agreement 
or  identity  that  the  verb  asserts. 

72.  The  use  of  the  adjective,  when  it  stands  in  such 
sentences  as  the  predicate,  must  be  distinguished  from  its 
use  as  an  attribute.     (See  8.) 

Hie  rex  bonus  {[jredicate)  est.     Reges  boni  {attribidc)  amantur. 
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THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

73.  Simple  sentences  are  in  English  and  in  Latin  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule. 

In  Latin,  as  in  English,  we  can  neither  converse  nor 
write  withont  nsing  sentences  which  are  either  combined 
with,  or  contain  within  themselves  as  part  of  their  subject 
or  predicate,  other  sentences  or  clauses.^ 


I.  CO-ORDINATION. 

7L  Sentences  are  combined  together  by  Co-ordination. 
That  is,  two  or  more  sentences  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  combination  with  each  other  ;  they  stand  to  each 
other  on  equal  terms  ;  one  is  grammatically  as  important 
as  the  other.     (See  54.) 

75.  Such  sentences  arc  connected  in  English  and  J.atin 
by  co-ordinating  conjunctions,  a)id,  ^'i't,for;  et,  aiit,  nam, 
etc. 

You  do  this,  bid  I  do  that ; 

I  shall  go  home,  for  I  am  tired ; 

Either  you  must  go,  or  I  shall  (go). 

For  a  list  of  English  and  Latin  co-ordinating  conjunc- 
tions, see  56. 

7(5.  It  lias  been  stated  that  even  the  relative  (pd, 
among  its  other  uses,  is  frequently  used  to  connect  two 
co-ordinated  sentences.     (See  5y.) 

In  English  jdso  this  is  the  case,  though  more  rarely  ; 

1  met  your  son,  who  told  me  that  you  were  at  home. 
Here  who=a7id  he. 


'  The  term  douse  is  used  for  the  various  suh-scnfcncei  which  make  up 
the  whole  compound  sentence. 
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Notice  again  how  many  sentences,  and  even  chapters,  in 
Caesar  and  other  Latin  authors  begin  with  a  relative. 

Ohs. — Sometimes  co-ordinate  sentences  are  placed  side  by  side 
without  any  conjunction. 

Veni,  vidi,vici.     I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Contempiti  Catilinni-  f/ladios,  non  peiiimencam  fuos. 

77.  The  synta.x  of  the  co-ordinate  sentence  will  cause 
no  special  difficulty.  The  characteristic  of  a  co-ordinate 
sentence  is,  tliat  it  does  not  grammatically  depend  on 
another ;  it  is  a  sentence  combined  with  another,  but  on 
an  independent  footing.  The  mood  and  tense  of  its  verb, 
the  case  of  its  noun  or  nouns,  are  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  any  other  sentence. 


II.  SUBORDINATION. 

78.  Sentences  may  be  joined  together  by  Subordina- 
tion. 

A  sentence  may  consist  of  different  clauses,  each  contain- 
ing its  own  verb,  so  combined  that  we  have  one  principal 
or  main  clause,  containing  the  principal  verb,  to  which 
other  clauses  stand,  so  far  as  grammar  is  concerned,  in  a 
suhoixliiiatc  or  dependent  position. 

Hereupon  the  cmnmodwe,  after  he  had  cast  anchoi-,  sent 
some  of  his  men  to  land,  and  ordered  them  to  ask  whether 
provisions  and  water  could  be  procured,  if  the  fleet 
that  was  yet  to  come  should  need  them. 

Here  we  have  what  we  may  call  a  do^iblc  convjoonnd 
sentence;  i.e.  two  co-ordinate  main  clauses  (in  italics) 
connected  by  and,  each  with  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses  dependent  on  it. 

79.  Such  subordinate  clauses  wall  answer  to  the  three 
different  parts  of  speech — the  substantive,  the  adjective, 
and  the  adverb, — which  form  ^^ith  the  verb  the  chief 
component  parts  of  a  sentence. 
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i.  Substantival. 

80.  They  may  be  Substantival.  That  is,  they  may 
stand  in  the  relation  of  substantives  to  tlie  verb  of  the 
principal  clause. 

The  following  are  three  clearly  marked  instances  of 
different  kinds  of  substantival  clauses — 

(rt)  Se  regem  esse  clixxt.     He  said  tlmt  he  was  a  king. 

(b)  Quid  fieret  quaesivU.     He  asked  vhat  ims  being  dove. 

(c)  Ut   sibi    ignoscerem    oravit.      He    entreated    me   to 

pardon  him. 

In  each  of  these  Latin  sentences  the  main  clause  con- 
sists of  a  single  word,  the  verbs  dixit,  quaesivit,  oravit ; 
but  each  has  appended  to  it  a  subordinate  clause, 
answering  to  an  accusative  case,  and  containing  (a)  a 
statement,  (b)  a  question,  (c)  an  entreaty. 


ii.  Adjectival. 

81.  Subordinate  clauses  may  also  be  Adjectival.  By 
this  we  mean  that  they  may  stand  in  tlie  same  relation  to 
the  principal  clause  as  an  attributive  adjective.     (See  8.) 

They  include  all  such  "  clauses  "  as  are  introduced  by 
qui  in  its  sim|ilest  use  as  the  relative;  used,  that  is,  to 
define  or  specify  some  previous  substantive  expressed  or 
understood. 

They  are  called  adjectival  because  they  define  more 
closely  such  antecedent  substantive  or  pronoun,  precisely 
as  an  adjective  or  a  substantive  used  as  an  adjective,  i.e. 
in  apposition,  would  do. 

For  "  Boni  reges  amanhir  "  we  maj-^say  "  Beges,  qui  boni 

sunt,  amantur." 
For  "  Senwum  fideli.ssimum  w?.s/ "  we  may  say  '^  Servum 

misi,  queni  fidelissimuni  liabui." 
For  "  Cicero   Consul "  we  may  say  "  Cicero,  qui   Consul 

est,"  or  "  fuit." 
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iii.  Adverbial. 

82.  There  also  is  a  great  variety  of  ADVERBIAL  clauses. 

By  these  we  mean  those  which  add  to  tlie  principal 
clause,  grn mniatically  complete  without  them,  some  furtlier 
clause  expressing  end  in  ricif,  result,  tiiin\  raiise.  riinclifinn, 
contrast,  likeness.  ' 

These  clauses  play  the  part  of  adverbs  <ii  adverbial 
phrases  to  the  main  clause.     Compare — 

Hill-  Lonsulto  /i"f/,       with     Hoc  feci  ut  tibi  placereiu  ; 
I  (lid  thii^  parpase! II,   Avith      I  did  this  /'//  (m/er  thut  I  iiihjht 

■please  i/oii  ; 

where  the  adverbs  eonsulto  and  lonrposely  are  replaced  by 
udverhial  elauses. 

Or  take  an  English  sentence — 

I  will  do  this  conditionally. 

We  have  here  a  sini])le  sentence,  in  which  the  predicate  is 
(iualiti(Hl  l)y  the  adverb  vonillthnKtU ij.     Substitute — 
I  will  do  this.  //'  (or  on  the  condition  that)  i/on  do  that. 

Here  we  have  no  longer  a  simjde  but  a  compound  sen 
tence,  the  principal  clause,  /  loill  do  this,  being  qualified 
by  a  subordinate  adverbial  clause. 

8.3.  These  adverbial  clauses  are  divided  into  seven 
classes — 

1.  Final,  those  which  denote  a,  pturpose. 

2.  Consecutive,  „  result. 

3.  Temporal,  „  time. 

4.  Causal,  „  reason  oi-  cause. 

5.  Conditional,  ,,  sxipposition. 

6.  Concessive  or  adA'ersative,     contrast. 

7.  Compaiative.  ,,  comparison  ov  ■proportion. 

84.  They  are  connected  with  the  main  clause  sonu'- 
times  by  subordinating  conjunctions,  a  list  of  which  lias 
been  given  above  (see  .5'J),  sometimes  by  the  relativr 
qui,  the  use  of  which  is  in  Latin  far  Avider  and  moie 
varied  than  in  Enulish. 
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80.   Till'  tullowiiig  aiv  iuslaiiccs  : — 

Final,        .  .   Hue  A'eni,  id  ie  vidcrem. 

I  came  here  in  order  to  see  you. 

Consecutive,      .   Hunii  cecidit  at  cms  franrierel. 

He  fell  on  the  grouncl  m  as  to  break  his  leg. 

Temporal,  .   Qiiiim  luiar  dixisset,  abire  voluit. 

iriten   he   had   spohen    tJiiis,    he  wished  to 
depart. 

Causal,     .  .   Quod  hucc  fecisti,  gratias  tibi  ago. 

I  return  thanks  to  yon  Jdr  dciiiig  thus. 

Conditional,      .   »S'/  hoc  fi'crris  poenas  dabis 

//  j/ou  do  this  you  will  be  punished. 

Concessive,        .   Qaanquam  festliio,  tamen  hie  moi-abor. 

Though  I  am  in  haste,  yet  I  will  delay  here 

Cnni])arativ('  |      Proinde  ac  vierifvs  es  te  utar. 

iir  Modal,    I      I  will  deal  with  you  as  you  hare  desei'ved. 

in  (^acli  ease  the  subordinate  clause,  or  its  substitute  in 
EnL;lisli,  is  in  italic  letters,  the  main  clause  in  IJoniau. 


ORDER  OF  WORDS  AND  CLAUSES  IN 
A  LATIN  SENTENCE. 

86.  The  order  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence  differs,  in 
many  important  respects,  from  the  Eui^lish  order.  There 
are  very  tew  sentences  in  which  the  natural  order  of  one 
language  corresponds  to  that  of  the  other.  There  is  much 
greater  freedom  and  variety  in  Latin,  especially  as  regards 
substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  an-d  verbs.  For  these 
parts  of  speech  are  each  susceptiltle  of  a  great  variety  of 
changes  in  their  terminations,  called  in/tcxioas.  It  is  these 
inflexions,  and  not  their  place  in  tlie  sentence,  which 
mark  the  relations  of  words  to  other  words.  As  we  have 
far  fewer  of  these  inflexions  in  English,  we  are  obliged  to 
look  for  the  precise  meaning  of  a  woixl,  not  to  its  form  but 
to  its  vosition. 
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87.  If  we  take  the  English  sentence,  "  The  soldier  saw 
the  enemy,"  we  cannot  invert  the  order  of  the  two  sub- 
stantives, and  write  "The  enemy  saw  the  soklier,"  witliuut 
entirely  chanuini;-  the  meaning ;  but  in  Latin  we  may 
write  miles  rid  it  Jiostem,  husiem  vidif  miles,  or  miles  hostem 
ndit,  withont  any  further  change  tiian  tliat  of  shifting  the 
en)phasis  IVoni  one  woril  to  anotlier. 

But  for  all  tins  the  following  rules  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  writing  Latin,  and  variations  from  them 
noticed  in  reading  Latin  prose  authors. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS. 

88.  The  subject  of  the  sentence,  tnr  nominative  case, 
stands,  as  in  English,  at  the  beginning  of  or  early  in  the 
sentence. 

Caesar,  or  I'lnn  C'aes^ar  exmUmu  hi  Aidwiiinn  Jines  ducit. 
Compare — ilieicuj'on  Caesar  leads  liis  army  into  the  terri- 
tuiy  (if  the  Aedui. 

89.  The  vrrh  (or  if  not  the  verlj,  some  important  part  of 
the  pi'edicate)  comes  last  of  all,  as  dncit  in  the  sentence^ 
above. 

Ea  res  mihi  fii if  gvnUsBinm. 

That  circumstance  Avas  most  welcome  to  me. 

Ohs. — iSvm,  wlicn  used  as  n  link  verh,  raiely  cuiiies  last. 

90.  But  if  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  verb  it  is  placed 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  subject  renjoved  to  the  lasi 
place. 

7'?///7  hoc   vuhms  graviter  Cicero.       Cicero   dmih/less  ie.i 

this  wound  deep)}'. 
£st  caelestc  numcn.      There  realli/  is,  or  there  exists,  a 

heavenly  ])Ower. 

This  position  of  sn/n  often  distinguishes  its  substantive 
from  its  copulative  and  auxiliary  uses.     (See  49,  Ohs.) 
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91.  For  it  must  ahvuys  lie  rciinMiibercd  tliat 

Tli(^  degree  of  prominence  ami  emphasis  to  lie  ^iven  to  a 
word  is  that  wliich  mainly  determines  its  ])o.sition  in  tlie 
sentience.     And, 

The  two  empliatic  ]iosition.s  in  a  Latin  sentence  are  tlie 
hcfiiiDiiuf)  and  the  md.  By  the  former  our  attention  is 
r  lised  and  suspended,  wliile  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
Ipuce  is  rarely  completed  till  the  last  word  is  reached. 

Hence,  from  the  habit  of  placing  the  most  important 
]iart  of  the  predicate,  which  is  generally  the  verb,  last  of 
all.  we  rarely  see  a  Latin  sentence  from  which  the  last 
Word  or  wiu'ds  can  be  removed  vitJwnt  dcHfroying  the  life, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  sentence. 

Tliis  can  easily  be  illustrated  from  any  chapter  of  a 
Latin  authoi'. 

'.)2.  The  more  unusual  a  ]»ositii)n  is  for  any  word,  the 
more  eni[)hatic  it  is  /'"/•  ih<il  n'onl.     Hius 

.li'liitri'n  xi'rct  (Vilhii'iix  (ifiriciilif.  </iiitnuii  itiJsjiicict  Ixicami   i/me 
muKjiiani.  — (Cir.) 

Here  the  adverl)  is  nuidc  emiihatie  by  jxisition  ;  in  Kng- 
lisli  we  nnist  express  the  emphasis  <lifferently,  as  by  "though 
the  day  will  never  come  when  he  will  see  their  fruit." 

A  woi'd  that  generally  stands  close  by  another  receives 
enii)liasis  by  scp'trnfion  from  it ;  es])ecially  if  it  Ite  thus 
l)iduglit  near  the  beginning  or  em\  of  a  sentence. 

Vohijiiatnii,  pcrcrpi  niaxiniani.       J'nijitrred  quad  aliiid  iter 
liabcrehl  nullum.      Aediii    cqiii/cs  ad    Caemrem   onmes 

revertuidnr. 

'I.'..  As  regards  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  sentence, 
governed  words,  such  as  (1)  the  accusative  or  dative,  ex- 
jU'essive  of  the  nearer  or  I'cmtjter  objects  of  verbs,  or 
{■1)  genitive  or  other  cases  governed  l)y  a  noun  or  adjective 
or  partici))le,  come  usually  he/ore,  not  as  in  English  ctftcr, 
the  words  which  govern  them. 

Hunc  libruni  lili(j  di'd'i. 
Compare — I  gave  this  book  to  my  son. 

Fnder  tirii^i  tui  est  simd/itiiiis. 
Conij)are — Vour  brother  is  exceedingly  like  you, 
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94.  Adjective^;,  when  used  as  ;ittiiliutes,  are  oftener  than 
nut  placed  nftn-  the  noun  with  wliich  they  agree ;  but  the 
j)ronoun  hic,  and  monosyllabic  pronouns  and  adjectives  ot 
nunilier  or  quantity,  before,  as  in  English. 

?7/- bonus  ;  c'mkis  opulentissima ;    haec  opinio;  perninlti 
hitmines. 

AVhen  a  substantive  is  combined  both  with  an  adjective 
and  a  genitive,  the  usual  order  is  this — 

Vera  animi  mugnitiidd.     True  greatness  of  mind 

95.  A  word  in  appo:«ition  generally  stands,  as  does  the 
adjective,  alter  the  word  to  which  it  relates. 

Q.   Mucins  augur;  M.    Tnllins   Cicero  consul;    Piitlingoras 

philosophus. 
Luxiiria  ct  ignaria,  pessimae  artes. 

96.  Adverbs  and  their  ec[uivalents,  such  as  ablati\eand 
other  cases,  and  adverliial  phrases,  come  before  the  vei-bs 
which  they  qualify. 

Hie  rex  diu  vixit.     Tiiis  king  lived  long 

Agrum  ferro  et  igni  mstacit.      He   laid   waste  the  land 

iciih  fire  a  ltd  sinvd. 
LiVienter  hoc  feci.     I  did  this  chcerfulhi. 
Triginta  annos  regnavit.     He  reigned  thirty  years. 

97.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  usual  order  may  be 
reversed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  English  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis. 

98.  Enim,  vero,  aufem,  qiKX/ue,  (luiclem  (with  the  en- 
clitics,^ -que,  -ve,  ne),  cannot  be  the  first  words  of  a  clause  ; 
quoque  and  quidevi  follow  the  worfls  to  w  hicli  they  belong. 

99.  The  negative  adverbs  non,  hand,  neqiie,  are  placed 
always  before  the  words  which  they  qualify  ;  ne  qtiidcvi, 
"not  even,"  always  enclose  the  word  which  they  em- 
phasise :  as,  ?w  hie  quidem,  "not  even  he." 

^  An  enclitic  is  a  word  which  does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  is  written 
at  the  end  of  the  word  which  it  qualifies  :  -tiv  (interrogative),  -</'  T-  =  and, 
-re^or,  are  the  commonest  Latin  enclitics. 
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ARRANGEMENT    OF    CLAUSES. 

Substantival  Clauses. 

100.  Substantival  Clauses,  wlicilici'  siatt-iiieuts,  qnos- 
tioiis,  f)r  coiiiiuands,  usually  couie  bel'oiv,  the  verb  ou  which 
they  depend.     (See  SO.'^ 

Errare  se  int.      He  says  Uiat  lie  u  icrnmi. 

i}iw\  fiat  dlona.     I  will  tell  iimi  vluit  is  hciiK/  done.. 

(Ut)  -Idoc  facias  oro.      I  beg  you  h>  do  (hi.'<. 

English  and  Latin  here  differ  exnrtly  as  they  do  in  the 
]jositi(jn  of  the  accusative  c;ise,  u  hich  in  English  fo/loirs, 
and  in  Lmin  j)rci'cdfs,  tin;  A'erb. 

10  [.  But  if  the  dependent  cbuisi- is  long  :ind  imporiant, 
and  the  ])rineipal  clause  short  and  nneniphaiic,  the  ord(-r 
is  generally  i-e\ersed. 

Iiespondet  ille,  .^i  relii  sficinn  aJ/dnvi,  etc.  (introducing  a 

long  speech). 
Quaeris  cur  hue  humiue  taufn  cjien'  di'hder. 
Oro  ut  me  sicut  antcu,  atteide  aitdiatis. 

Adjectival  Clauses. 

102.  The  relative  clause  is  })laced  nfti^n  where  it  would 
stand  in  an  English  sentence. 

But  it  nuiy  be  ])laced  earlier  iind  more  in  the  centre  of 
the  sentence  than  is  possible  in  English. 

In  his,  quae  nunc  instant,  j/crindis. 
In  these  dangers  ickirh  voir  threaten  va. 

This  is  aceounred  for  by  the  ]»rinciple  laid  down  in  91, 
and  the  relative  chuise  often,  lor  the  same  reason,  precedes 
the  main  clause. 

Quam  quisque  norit  arteni,  iit  hoc  se  exereeaf. 

Let    eai  h     practise    the    profession    with    wiiicli    he    is 

ac«piaiiited. 
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Adverbial  Clauses. 

103.  These,  like  the  ;il verbs  in  a  siin[)le  sentence, 
usually,  unless  very  emphatic,  come  hcfore  the  main  clause. 

They  ai-e  placed,  in  tact,  uuich  as  they  would  be  in  an 
English  sentence,  bat  with  a  greater  tendency  to  place 
the  main  and  more  empliatic  clause  last.     (See  91.) 

104.  Temporal  clauses  such  as,  Itaec  vhi  andivif,  etc., 
together  with  ablaiixe  absolutt'S  (Afc  covipcrfo,  etc.),  and 
participial  ])hrases,  id  vcritns,  etc.,  olten,  like  adverl.)S  of 
time  and  ])hice,  turn  ihi,  dcinde,  etc.,  form  the  ()j)ening 
word  of  a  sentence. 

So  also  clauses  introduced  liy  qmun  (tenipoi'al),  guonicfvi 
(causal),  qucmqunm  (concessive),  si  (conditional),  sicut 
(comparative),  usually  come  l)efore  the  main  clause;  as 
do  final  clauses  (vt  .  .  .  nc  .  .  .),  more  frequenlly  than 
in  EnLilish. 

Ihit  consecutive  causes  (id,  so  that)  usually,  as  in 
English,  follow  the  main  clause. 

105.  The  lollouing  are  examples  of  the  vsuid  order: — 

Having  said  this,  he  dcpaited. 


Qumn    hacc    dixisset,    <ibUt 

(teiupoi-al). 
Si  tuturuui     est,  jld    (con 

ditional). 
Ut    seuientem    feceris,    ita 

racks  (cou) ] )aiati ve ) . 
Quoniam   vir    es,    conijrcdi- 

araiir  (can sal  j. 
Bomaiii,     quanquani      fes.si 

eraut.   tamen  olxiani  jjTo- 

ceda/d  (concessive). 
Esse    oportct,    ut     \ 

vivas.  ^  (Hnal). 

Haec  ne  facias,  ahi.  \ 
Qiiis   fuit   tain    ferrev.-',    ut 

mei      noil       laisereretur 

(consecutive). 


It  it  is  ti)  be,  it  will  come  to 

l)ass. 
\ou    will    reap    as    you    have 

sown 
Since  you    arc  a  man,   let   us 

close  ill  I'ght. 
The  I^onians  advanced  to  meet 

(them)     in    s])ite     of    their 

fatiuue. 
You  sliould  eat  to  live. 

To  avoid  doing  this,  begone. 
Who   was  so  hard-hearted  as 
not  to  pity  nie  1 
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106.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  a  repeated  word,  or  a 
word  akin  to  another  in  the  scMitence  (.such  as  one  ]»ronouu 
to  another),  is  i^'enerally  placed  as  near  to  that  word  as 
possildc. 

Xiil/it  virtus  \  irtuti  rontrmhi  ('<f.      No   kind  »»i"  rhtnr  is 

opposed  to  r'h/iii'. 
Te-iH^  ego  (tspifiii !      Is  it  v"/  wlioni  1  sec  { 
AHis   uliundf   r.s7  pcriralniu.      DaMircr   tlirejitens  dijfrn'id 

men  iroui  ili/l'neiif  quarters. 
Timor  timorem  jidl'if.      Fear  hauishcs  /i"(f/-. 

We  see  that  Latin  has  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  Flnglish. 

107.  Of  two  conesi>onding  eld  uses  or  (/roups  of  words 
of  parallel  construction,  the  order  of  the  first  is  often 
reversed  in  the  second  :  so  tliat  two  of  tiie  antithetical 
words  are  as  ne((r  as  possil)le. 

Fragile  corpus  aniunis  sniqii/mms  inoret.  Ratio  nostra 
conseutit ;  pugnat  oratlo.  Qmte  nw  movcrunt,  movissent 
eadcni  te  profcdo. 

To  many  of  these  rules  exceptions  may  be  found.  For 
the  order  in  Latin  is  determined,  as  has  been  already  said, 
not  by  any  strict  rules,  but  by  considerations  of  emphasis, 
clearness  sound,  rhythm,  variety,  some  of  which  sometimes 
defy  explanation,  Imt  which  may  be  easily  noticed  and 
und(M-stood  by  any  one  who  reads  Latin  with  observation 
and  intelligence. 

i\s  a  general  rule,  in  any  but  the  shortest  clause  the 
English  order  is  sure  to  be  ill  adapted  to  a  Latin  sentence. 
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EXERCrsE  I. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  GENERAL  RULES. 

Most  of  the  fi)llo\viiin'  rules  necessarily  folluw  from 
what  has  heeu  said  in  the  J  ntroductioii.  Two  or  three 
are  added  ou  constructions  of  exceedingly  fre([uent 
occurrence. 

1.  A  finite  verb  (see  Intr.  51)  agrees  with  its  stijiject 
(or  its  nominative  case)  in  naniher  and  person. 

Avis  (dint  TIic  l)ii(l  sings. 

Aves  eaimnt.      Tlie  liirds  .sing. 

2.  An  adjective,  pronoun,  or  participle  agrees  with 
the  substantive  to  which  it  is  attaclied,  or  of  which  it  is 
predicated,  in  gender,  nuvthcr,  and  ra.s<\     (Intr.  8,  9.) 

Bei'  ille,  vir  jusfissimns,  pliirivm  fveclmi  j/arfus  est.     Tliat 
just  king  oontraQted  many  treaties. 

3.  When  to  a  sul)stantive  or  personal  jironoiin  theiv  is 
added  a  substantive  explaining  or  (lescril)iiig  it,  tlie  latt(-r 
is  said  to  be  ]>laced  in  ((pposit/on-  tn  the  former,  and  must 
agree  in  ease  with  the  sultstantive  to  wliicli  ii  is  aoded. 

Alexander,  t^.t  regam  atqne  pojxilonuii,  victor.     Alcxauilcr, 
the  conqut^ror  of  so  many  kings  and  nations. 

06s. — The  substantive  when  thus  used  re-;<iiil>U's  an  ;(]]<■(  live. 
Alexander  is  here  described  i)y  one  Kpecial  qual.hi.     diitr.  7.) 
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4.  A  transitive  verl),  wlietluT  active  or  deponent,  is 
joined  vvMtli  uii  accusjitive  of  the  iicdrer  uhjcf ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  tlie  pcrsi>.i  or  ///i/f/  oHcd  upon. 

SaccrJos  hostiam  cedd'd.       Tlic   priest   struck   down   the 

victim. 
Aliii.-i  aliuiu  liiirtitur.     Onv  man  exhorts  another. 

This  rule  is  invariable;  every  really  transitive  verb 
governs  an  accusative.     (Si-e  Intr.  .■>8.) 

5.  But  numy  verbs  that  are  tran.sitive  in  English  must 
he  translated  into  Latin  by  what  arc  really  intransitive 
verbs,  and  are  therefore  join' d  \\\\]\  a  dative  of  the  person 
(or  thiui;')  iiiterestrcl  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  i.e.  the 
remoter  (ihji- t.     (Intr.  .jC).)     Tluis — 

I  favour  you,  i\h\  faveo,        (I  am  favourable  to  you.) 

1  obey  you,  tibi  ^/(f?-co,        (I  am  obedient  tu  you  ) 

I  pei'suade  you,     til)i  suadco,     (I  am  persuasive  to  you.) 
I  please  you,  til)i  placco,      (I  am  pleasing  to  you.) 

1  spare  you,  tibi  parco,       (I  am  sparing  (mercitul)  to 

you.) 

These  verbs,  in  the  passive  voice,  cannot  be  used  other- 
wise than  impersonally 

You  are  favoured,  tilii  faretur,       (Favour  is  shown  to  you.) 

You  are  spared,  tWn  jnircittir.  etc. 

You  are  pardoned.  ti])i  i<jnosdtnr. 

You  are  ])i'rsna<led  tibi  perxuadetur. 

You  are  obeyed,  tibi  paretiir. 

G.  The  dative  of  the  remoter  object  is  sometimes, 
but  by  no  means  always,  marked  in  I'^uplish  by  the  pre- 
position to  ov  for. 

J][\\  it  doe.s  not  express  to  in  the  sense  of  motion  to. 

1  gave  this  fo  my  fatlicr.     Hoc  patri  meo  dedi. 
but 

I  came  tu  my  father.      Ad  patrem  vcni. 

I'lir  to  in  t'le  sense  of  motion  to  a  tnwn.  see  9,  //.  For,  when 
it  iHiins  "in  ck-fence  of,''  "'in  beli.-ilf  of."  i.s  ixpressetl  \'y  pro. 

Vi'i^  jyifria.  morl.     To  dii'  for  uni''-^  country. 
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7.  The  Vfi'ii  to  In,  and  such  verlis  as  fa  l)cco)ii<\  to  Uini 
tint,  to  continue,  etc.,  ]»a.s.si\i'  Aeilt.s  of  hciiKj  luni/cd,  caii- 
■•<,(lf)rd,  cliosen,  found,  and  tlie  like,  do  not  uovern  any  case, 
out  act  as  link.s  between  the  subject  and  jiredicate,  and 
tlicrefove  liave  the  same  case  after  as  l)efore  them.  (See 
Intr.  411,  fiO.) 

CV/'us  cs I  Justus.     Caius  is  a  just  man. 

Sciii  Cmmn  jnstum  fieri.     I  know  that  Caius  is  liecoming 

just. 
Cdins  imperator  salatutus  est.     Caius  was  sahited  as  Iniper- 

ator. 

8.  (a.)  With  ])assi\'c  vnlis  and  ^larticiples,  "ihcthiiii^- 
hi/  irjiirfi"  or  " 'uuth  vliirli  "  (tlic  iustiauiient),  stands  in  the 
ablative;  '"tlie  persdu  A//  v/tovi"  (tlic  aj^ent),  in  tlie 
ahlative  with  the  preposition  a  or  ab.     (Intr.  41.) 

Castifi  vallo  fc^sriqiie  a  militibus  iiiviiito  sun/.  Tlie  cam]) 
has  been  fortified  hi;  the  soldiers  irith  a  rtnnpnri  and 
ditch. 

{h.)  P)nt  when  "  with  "  means  "  together  or  in  company 
with  '   ihc  ]iropo.sition  cir,n  mu.st  be  used. 

Cum  telo  renit.     He  came  with  a  weajmi. 
Cum  Caesare  hoc  feci.      I  did  this  irifh  Caesar. 

Ohs.  —  dam  is  written  after.  ;nid  ;i.s  one.  word  witl'.  tlie  tilil;iin(s  of 
the  personal  ;ind  reflexive  pronouns  (nireiiin,  tecw))!,  sccuni,  noln.scinu, 
i:oliiscnrn;.:\ui]  sonietinus  atti^r  the  lehitiA  e,  ■,\s  quicvtn  (abl.),  qviliiisnini. 

9.  {a.)  Tlie  ablative  also  ex])resses  the  time  at  or  /// 
w  inch  a  thing  takes  place,  the  accnsative  the  time  dvriv;/ 
vliich  it  lasts. 

Hoc  mense  qniralecim  dies  anirvtitri.      I  have  been  ill  iVsr 

fifteen  days  in  this  month. 
Tres   ihi   dies   cammaraivs  suia,  fjuarto   die   donniw   redii. 

I   stayed   there  three  da3s,  1  returned   home   on    the 

fourth  day. 

(h.)  Witli  the  proper  names  of  towns  the  ablative 
expresses  motion /rr;?»,  without  a  preposition. 

Roma  renit,  "  he  came  from  liome,"  but  ex  nr  ab  Italia, 
"from  Italy;"  also  domo  revit,  "  he  came  fioui  linme." 
C 
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Motion  tu  a  town  is  expressed  liy  the  accusative  witli- 
out  a  preposition. 

Neapolin  ri'dllt,  "he  retunieil  to  Naples;"  hut  ad  or  m 
Ifii/Hnii,  "  to  Italy." 

The  accusatives  doinuin,  (to)  home,  and  ras,  to  the 
country,  are  used  in  the  same  way  «is  towns,  without  a 
preposition. 

10.  <  )iie  sulistautive  in  close  eoniu'xiou  with  another 
which  it  defines  is  put  in  the  genitive  case. 

ILnil  patris.     The  gardens   of    uiy  father  =  my  father's 

gardens. 
L<im  ducis.     The  praise  of  the  general. 
Fortium  virorum/Wr/a.     The  deeds  of  brave  men. 

This  case  correspouils  often  to  llie  En.L;lish  possessive 
case,  th(>  only  true  vu^r  rt'tainecl  hy  EuL^Jish  substantives. 

11.  (;(.)  riiONOUNS. — When  a  pronoun  is  the  noiuiuidive 
case  to  a  vcrli,  it  is  n(»t  expressed  in  Taliu,  excejtt  for  the 
saki'  of  ciiipJidniii  or  ]>arli('ular  (1  isl i ml iiui. 

This  is  because  the  termination  of  the  veil)  contaius  a 
pronouiimtl  element;  therefore,  to  express  the  ])rononn  is 
reallv  to  have  the  person  twice  repeated.     (See  Intr.  12.) 

.l///<(  t  is  a  cmiip  uiiil   word  =  Love-he,   i.e.  he  loves.       Ille   (imaX 
iiicMiis,  Ax  for  ih'it    unin,  he    loves.       There  is   a   repetition   of   the 
nmiidun  to  call  special  attention  to  the  siiljjeet  of  the  verb. 
K^ro  Itor  voh).      For  uiijxilf  I  wish  this. 

{h.)  When  there  is  a  distinction  or  contrast  between 
])('r-ons  to  be  expressed,  tlie  j.ersonal  i»ronouns  luust  be 
used. 

Tu   Tiirriifimt  (dvi.'^i.tfi,  ego  ri'irj)}.      ]'(iii  lost  Tarentum,  / 
retook  it. 

(r.)  Even  the  possessive  pronoun  is  seldom  expressed 
when  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whose  the  thing  is. 

7'?/???  Ule  dertram  porrigit.     Then  he  (the  other)  holds  out 
A/.s'  right  hand. 
I):it     il     u.!;st    be   used   avIkmi    emjihntie,    i.e.  — his    oicn, 
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nr   wlieu   its    oniissiuu    wonkl    cause    a    doubt    as    tu    the 
uieaniuL;-. 

Suo  .sr   (jhid'to   viil III  I'll r'if.      He  wouiulcd   liiiu^elf   with  liis 

(own)  .sword. 
I'afn'iii  iiiouui  riill.      i  ha\'e  seen  my  father. 

{(I.)  He,  s/ii\  if,  ///(■//,  and  their  oblii^ue  eases,  wlieii  they 
eaiTV  no  enipliasis,  hut  merely  refer  to  some  ])ei'soii  or 
lliing  already  named,  should  be  translated  by  i><,  ea,  id, 
not  by  iUe.  lUe  is  much  more  emphatic,  and  often  means 
'■  the  other"  in  a  story  where  two  persons  are  spoken  of, 
and  sometimes  "  tliat  distinguished  person."  /s/^;  is  "that 
I  f  yours." 

{e.)  But  when  him,  her,  tJuuii  denote  the  same  ])erson  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb,  se,  sui,  sibi  must  lie  used. 

He  says  he  (himself)  will  do  it.      line  ^e  faeliiriiin  essr  ait. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  tlie  jjossessive  pronoun  suns. 

12.  The  relative  pronoun  qui  agrees  in  (jnider  and 
number  with  a  substantive  or  demonsti-ative  pronoun, 
which  is  usually  expressed  in  a  preceding  sentence. 
Its  case  depends  on  the  construction  of  its  own  clause. 
The  substanti\'e  to  which  it  thus  refer-s  {refero,  relali.- 
riim)  is  called  its  antecedent  {ov  fore-r/oine/  substantive). 

IUe  est  eqiius,  quem  emi.     Yonder  is  the  liorsc;  whicii  I 

have  ])Ouglit. 
Fonfeiii  rifh/d,  c^mfluMenjiniijif.    I  see  a  l)ridge  which  sjians 

the  river. 

13.  The  relative  is  often  used  in  place  of  the  English 
conjunctions  and,  but,  so,  etc.,  condained  with  the  pronoun, 
he,  she,  if,  etc.     (See  Intr.  58.) 

Dirifias  npfuf,  quas  mUqiturns  est  niDiijUain.      He  is  })raying 
for  riches,  hut  is  never  likely  to  obtain  fheiii. 

14.  Pakticiples. — (a.)  Thei^e  is  no  past  participle  active 
in  Latin  except  with  deponent  verbs.     (Intr.  4o.) 

We  can  say  secutas  for  "  having  followed,"  from  seqiwr 
(verb  dep.)  But  for  "  having  come,"  we  must  say  either 
quum  venissct,  or  postquam  (ubi)  venit. 
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(/^)  With  a  transitive  vpt1>  (he  ablative  absolute  oi'  the 
passive  participle  may  also  he  used. 

Tims  for  "  liuriiuj"  or  '' afirr  /laviuf/,  heard  this,"  we 
may  sav  either  hoc  aurHfo,  or  hoc  quum  aialirls'icf,  or  hoc 
postqnnm  (ubi)  andivit. 

(r.)  The  participle  in  -m-i  is  always  active,  and  has 
various  meanings. 

Hoc  factui'us  est.     lie   is   i/nimj  In,  /i/.r/i/  to,  mfiiidiiig  fo, 
rcarhf  fo,  rfa^fiiir'rf  fo,  do  this. 

15.  Where  in  P]no;lish  two  tiinte  verbs  are  coupled  by 
anil  we  may  often  sulistitute  a  Latin  particijtle  in  the 
proper  case  for  one,  and  omit  the  (nid. 

They  marvelled  (nul  went  away.     Adniirati  abicre. 

They  heard  and  Avondered  at  him.    Auditimi  (idmirati  sunt. 

J'ociifiiihi r;i  I. 

N'oTE. — In  the  vocalnxlaries  hyplions  [c  ;/.  in  contem-no,  etc.)  liavo  not 
been  inaerteil  on  anj'  etymological  jirinciple,  but  simply  to  mark 
cleai'ly  the  inflexions. 

uiiain,  rursus.  envji.  1.  in-video,  ere,  -vidi,  -visum 

«/«'«//.<,  semper.  i       (dat.).     (See  5.) 

and,  Pit,  -que,  atque,  ac.    (See  Intr.  /avonr,  I,  faveo,  ere,  favi,  fautum 

57,  note.)  (dat.). 

arrive  (at),  I,  per-vSnio,  ire,  -veni,  fire  and    xtcord,  ferrum    et    ign-is 

-ventum  (nd  with  <icr.].  inh/.  -i).'- 

berfin,   J,   in-cipio,   ere,  -cepi,  -cep-  fortunate,  fel-ix,  -lois. 


turn. 
blockade,    I,    ob-sideo,    ere,    -sedi. 

sessuni. 
brave,  fort-is,  -e. 
but,  seil    vero. 
cliief',  jjrin-ceps,  -cipis,  m. 
eitji,  urbs,  urbis,  /'. 
con--<ul,  cons-ul,  -ulis. 
daji,  di-es,  -ei,  m.'^ 
daybreak,  prima  lux  (lucis). 
deapi-'^'',    I,    contem-no,    6re,    -psi, 

-ptum. 
district,  air-er,  -ri,  m. 
elected,  I  am,  fi-o,  f'ri,  f actus. 
enemy,  host-is,  -is. 


foartli,  quart-us,  -a.  -urn. 

I'riend,  amic-us,  -i.  m. 

Iialt,  I,  con-sisto,  ere,  -stiti. 

Iiate,    I,   od-i,   isso,   -erani.      (Perf. 

with  pres.  meaning. ) 
hear,  I,  aud-io,  ire.  -ivi.  -itum. 
honr.  hor-a,  -ae, ./". 
human,  hiunanus. 
/,  ego      (Sec  11.) 
i.t\  si. 

injure,  /,  nfic-eo  ere, -ui. -Itum  (r/a^). 
January,  Januarius. 
lay  wa.ite,  1 ,  vasto.  are. 
)narc/i  (.fub.'if. ),  it-er,  -iniJris,  n. 
mr">:<n(ier,  nunti-us,  -i,  m. 


^  Occasionally  fem.  in  sing.  only. 

-Note  order.     Ferrum,  "iron, "used  for  "sword"  in  metaphorical 
sense.     (See  17.) 
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mid-diuj,  meridi-es,  -ei,  m 

)nonllt,  lueiis-is,  -is,  m. 

mj,  lueus. '    (11,  c.) 

never,  uunquam. 

now,    jam  =  %   (/lis    time,    can   be 

used  of  the  past ;   miuc,    at   the 

present,  at  the  moment  of  speak- 

hig.      (328,  /..) 
oheij,  I ,  par-eo.  ere.  -ui  (<lat.)   (See5.) 
people,  p"")pnl-us,  -i,  m. 
race,  g^n-iis,  -6ris,  ». 
r'ajht  ha  nil,  dextf-a,  -ae,  f. 
JiDinaii.  Romanus 
seii'l    {to),    /,    mitto,     6i-e,     misi, 

missiini  {ail).     (6. ) 
semi  for,  arcess-o,   ere,  -ivi,  -itum 

(are.). 


show,  I,  monstro,  are 
som  taiie.s,  interdum. 
spare,  /.  pareo,  ere,  peperci,  (dat. ). 

(See  5. ) 
spea/c,  I,  lo-cjuor,  -qui,  -cutus. 
stretch  forth,  I,  por-rigo,  6i'e,  -rexi, 

-rectum. 
tafce  hij  a.'ixault,  J,  expugno,  are. 
that  (proii.),  ill-e,  -a,  -ud. 
three,  tres,  tria. 

to  {motion),  ad  {ace).      (See  6.) 
ton- a,  oppid-um,  -i,   ><. 
lioa,  tu,  pi.  vos.      (11,  a  and  h.) 
vote,  suti'ragi-um,  -i,  /(. 
wa.'ite.     (See  lay.) 
way,  vi-a,  -ae,  f. 


Exerctse  1. 

1.  I  have  been  elected  consul  by  the  votes  of  the 
Roman  y)eople  ;  you  are  favodred  by  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  2.  The  town  had  now  lieen  l^lockaded  for 
three  days  ;  it  was  taken  by  a.s.'^ault  on  the  fourth  day.  3.  1 
sent  three  niessengers  to  you  in  the  month  (of)  Jariuar\  .^ 
4.  If  you  are  {/"f.)  obeyed  1  shall  be  spared.  5.  That 
district  had  lieen  laid  waste  by  tlie  enemy-  with  lire  and 
sword.  ().  I  am  envied,  bat  you  are  despised.  7.  Fortune 
favours  the  brave  (pi.),  but  sometimes  envies  the  fortunate. 
8.  Having  arrixed  at  the  city  at  daybreak  he  sent  for  tlie 
chiefs.  9.  I  never  injured  you,  but  you  have  alwavs 
envied  me,  and  vou  hate  my  friends.  10.  Having  heard 
this  he  halted  for  three  hours,  but  at  mid-day  began  his 
march  again.  11.  Having  spoken  thus,^  and  hnving 
stretched*  forth  his  right  hand  he  showed  him  the  wav. 


'  Januariu.'y  is  properly  an  adjective. 

-Plural;  the  singular  hosti.'<  is  used  sometimes  like  our   "'enemy," 
as  a  collective  noun.     (Intr,-  29,  c.) 
*  "  These  things,"  haec. 
■*  Abl.  al)s. .  lit.  his  right  hand  having  been  stretched  out.     (14,  b.) 


EXr.RClSE   II. 

MEANING    OF   WORDS   AND    PHRASES.  ^ 

TlldicH  Latin  wdnls  aiiswi-riiiL;  to  all  the  KiiL;lisli  words 
ill  the  lnlli»\viu_u  l''-\<'icis('s  will  lie  tnuinl  ill  tilt*  A'ocaliu- 
laries,  yet  sctiiie  care  ami  tlioii^hl  will  hr  necessary,  even 
willi  their  aid. 

16.  The  same  Eii,L;lish  word  is  often  used  in  very 
diri'ereiit  senses,- some  literal,  sume  figurative.  It  is  most 
n.nlikely  that  a  sinule  wurd  in  Latin  will  answer  to  all  the 
vaiions  meanings  of  a  single  I'jiglish  word. 

(rr)  I'lius  we  use  the  wmA  "  connti-y "'  ((-oiinerted  t  lirongn 
the  Freiii-U  Avitli  the  Latin  rv<////v/,  "  o])]Misite  to  ns  ")  in  a 
ureat  \ari('1y  of  mi-aiiings  :  "rural  districts"  as  (»|»j)o.se(l 
to  "town;"  "our  nati\e  land."  as  opjxised  to  a  t(»reign 
i-ountry  ;  "the  tenitor\,"  of  any  nation  ;  "the  state,"  as 
oii[)osed  to  an  iiidix  idual  ;  ex'cii  "  the  inhahitants  or  citizens 
of  a  countr\'."  Kadi  of  tluse  senses  is  rei)resented  hy  a 
dif'l'ereiit  word  in  J>atin.     Thus: — 

lius  (ihi'it.     He  went  into  the  (■niiiitrij. 

I'm    ])atiia    iiiori.     To    die    for    ones    (native)    land    or 

ivtiii/ri/. 
In  fines  (/;•  in  agi'os  Ilchrtionint  excrcUmn  flv.iif.      He  led 

liis  army  into  the  coiiiitrif  of  the  Helvetii. 
Ikei  |iiililicae  ((/;■  civitati)  tio))  silii  cunsuliiit.      He  eonsulted 

the  interests  of  the  (vvnt7-i/,  not  of  himself. 
Civihus  (niiiiibifs  airns  fxif.      He  Avas  dear  to  the   whole 

CQuntrij  (or  nation). 

Xo  A'ocaltulary  or  Dictionary  therel'ore  will  he  of  any 
real  use,  unless  we  clearly  understand  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  Engli.'^h. 

(h.)  Again,  we  mi^ht  meet  with  the  word  "world"  in 
an  Englisii  sentence  ;  hut  we  cannot  translate  it  into  Latin 
till  we  know  whether  it  means  "  the  whole  universe,"  or 
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"this  uiobe,"  or  "the  nations  of  the  worhl,"  or   "people 
generally,"  or  "mankind,"  or  "  litV  < '-■  caith." 

Xuiii  casH  Jdcfiis  ist  inuinhis  ]      \V;is  the  /'7</7r/  (sun,  moon, 

stars,  aiid  earth)  made  I)y  cliaiirr  ? 
Liiiiu  (v/r///// tellurem   hmritur.      Tiic  iiioon   hikvcs  round 

the  /'•,//■/-/  (this  iihinet). 
Orbi  terraium  [or  omiiiljus  gentibus)  u/qKrabiiiif  Uniudiii. 

The  Ivouians  Avere  rulers  of  thi""  vorkl. 
( >nmes  (homines)  inmnlre  cnin  crrdinif.     Tln'  \\  hole  I'-i  rid 

thinks  him  out  of  his  mind. 
Xcnw  usquam.      No  one  in  the  irm/d. 
Jftilfdiii  honiinihus  imciiif.      lie  did  ///'   /r,,,/,/  iducIi  luuni. 
Ill  line  vita  i/i(ii(//i(uti  nnit  sniii  n.-<tij'iis.      1  am  never  likely 

to  see  him  in  this  trm-ld . 

AVith  words  therefore  used  in  such  dit't'orcnt  senses  we 
must  ask  ourselves  tli<^ir  luveisc  nieaniii^.  Great  assist- 
anee  will  be  given  in  llie  jirt'sciit  boolc  ;  but  the  learner 
eannot  too  soon  learn  to  dis]»ense  with  this  kind  of  aid, 
and  to  think  for  himself. 

17.  There  are  a  great  nunil)er  of  metaphorical  expres- 
sions in  EnglLsh  which  we  eannot  possibly  render ' 
literally  into  Latin.  We  sa}',  "Ills  son  ascended  the 
throne,"  or  "  received  the  crown,''  or  "lost  his  crown;" 
and  we  might  be  tempted  to  translate  such  phrases 
literally  after  finding  out  the  words  for  "  to  ascend/'  for 
"a.  thront',"  for  "to  receive,"  iox  "a  crown,"  and  so  on. 

lUit  the  fact  is  that  tlicse  words  wjien  so  condiined 
meaa  something  quite  dilleient  ii-oui  what  they  say,  and  to 
translate  the  actual  words  literalh'  would  be  to  say  in 
Latin  something  quite  diffeient  from  the  idea  A\hich  the 
flnglish  conveys. 

FUius  so/iam  ascendit,  or  consccudiJ ,  Mould  (exce])t  in  a 
poem)  merely  mean  that  his  son  "wi.nit  n}),"  or  "climbed 
up,"  a  throne;  Filia^i  airoiiftui  ((crrplf  that  he  "received  a 
(festal  or  other)  garland."  A  iJoman  Mould  certainly  say 
reynimi  cxcqnf,  "received  in  turn(inherite(l)  the  sovereignty." 

Ohs. — This  is  only  a  .specimen  of  the  kind  of  mistakes  which  we 
may  make  by  not  asking  ourselves  wliat  words  mean  as  well  as  what 
ihey  say. 


40  MEANIXG  OF  WORDS  AXD  PHRASES.         [Ex.  II. 

Compare  such  common  expressions  as  "he  held  his  peace,"  "hi- 
took  his  departure,"  answering;  to  conficiiif,  ahilt.  Mistakes  iii  siuh 
phrases  as  these  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  translating  lonj^er  passat^es 
without  the  aid  afforded  in  these  Exercises  ;  but  the  warning  cannot 
be  too  early  given. 

18.  There  are  many  Englisli  words  whose  derivation 
from  Latin  words  is  obvious.  We  are  apt  to  thiul<  thai 
if  we  know  the  parent  word  iu  Latin  we  cannot  do 
better  than  use  it  to  represent  the  English  descendant, 
which  so  nmch  resembles  it  in  sound  and  appearance  ; 
but  we  can  hardly  have  a  worse  ground  than  that  ot 
the  similarity  of  sound  in  Latin  and  English  words  on 
which  to  form  our  belief  that  their  mauling/ is  identical. 
Must  of  these  words  have  come  to  us  through  the  French,  i.e. 
through  a  language  spoken  by  lioman  sohliers  and  settlers, 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  tlie  Gauls;  the  (Jauls  in  turn 
couiiuunicated  the  dialect  of  Latin  which  they  spoke  to 
tlieir  German  conquerors ;  from  thi\se  the  Normans,  a 
Scandinavian  people,  learnt,  and  ailopted,  ^\hat  was  to 
them  a  foreign  tongue,  with  words  from  Avhich,  after  con- 
quering England,  they  enriclied  the  language  spoken 
by  our  English  or  Saxon  forefatliers.  It  woukl  be  strange 
if  the  meaning  of  words  had  not  altered  greatly  in  such  a 
process. 

When,  therefore,  we  meet  suclt  a  word  as  "  office  "  in  an 
Exert;ise  we  must  beware  of  turning  it  by  officiunt,  wliich 
means  "  a  duty,"'  or  an  "  act  of  kindness."  We  sliall  learn 
in  time,  by  careful  observation,  whon  tlie  English  and 
Latin  kindred  words  correspond  in  meaning,  anil  when 
they  differ,  but  we  cannot  too  early  learn  that  they 
generally  differ. 

19.  Thus- 

"  Acquire"  is  not  acquircre,  but  adipisci,  consequi. 

A  man's  "  acts"  arc  not  ada,  hnt  facta. 
"Attain  to"  is  not  at/inere  ad.  or  attiufjcre  ad,  hut  pnvev  ire 

ad,  or  c()rise(/iii. 
"Famous"  is  not  fa mosus,  but  j>raeclaru^. 
"IMortal"  (wound)  is  nut  (nilinis)  mortale,  l)iit  mortiferum. 
"  Nation"  is  not  iiirfin,  but  cirifii.-<,  p..puhi>f.  rr.< piililirn.  rives. 
"Obtain"  is  not  obtinere,  but  conseqvi,  adipisci,  etc. 


Ex.  II. 
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"Office"  is  not  otficUiiii,  but  iiKUiistnitns. 

"Oppress"'  is  not  opprimere,  l)ut  rcrarc,  etc. 

"Perceive"  is  not  p'Tcipere,  but  infellegerc. 

"Receive"  is  not  recipere,  but  acc'ipere. 

"  Ruin"    (as    a   metaphor)    is    not    rulna,    1jut   pernicies, 

interifus,  etc. 
"Secure"  (safe)  is  not  sectini.-^,  but  tufns. 
"Vile"  is  not  r/7/.v,  luit  fnrjils. 

Tliese  are  only  speciiueus.  The  Vocabularies  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide,  Ijut  the  learner  cannot  too  early  be  on  his 
guard  against  a  IVuitt'id  source  of  blunders,  or  learn  too 
soon  to  lay  asi<le,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nse  of  vocabtdaries 
and  similar  aids,  and  trust  to  his  own  knowledge  as  gained 
from  reading  Latin. 


YucahuU 


ac'/uiri',    I,    ad-ijjiscor,    i,    -eptus. 

(Sec-  19.) 
admire,  I,  admir-or,  ari,  -atus. 
advaidaije,  emolument-uiii,  -i,  //. 
nil  (thiii'js),  (n.  jil.),  omnia. 
us  r<:<i(trdx=zl'rom  {the  side  of),  a, 

ab "('(///. ). 
attain  to  ■:=nrriv<'  ut.    Voc.  1.    (19.) 
both  .  .   .  and,  et  .    .   .   et. 
hoi/,  pu-er,  -ori. 
care.     (See/iW'.) 
rouidri/,  rus,  ruri.s,  n. :  patii-a,  -ae,y'. 

(See  16,  a.) 
croiivi,  regn-iun,  -i,  ;*.      (See  17.) 
din,  strepit-us,  -u.s,  m. 
do,  1,  fiio-io,  ere,  feci,  factum. 
empire,  imjjeri-um,  -i,  n. 
ever  =  nlwa!i<.     Voc.  1 
famou't,  praeclarus.'     (19.) 
father,  pat-er,  -ris. 
firjht,  I,  pugno,  ai-e. 
for    (conj.),     nam,     enim.       (Iiitr. 

98.) 
for  {prep.),  pro  {ahl.).     (6.) 
forefathers,  major-es,-  -um. 


foretell,  I,  praetli-cii,  -fire,  -xi. 
.I'reefroin  rare,  securus      (19.) 
\froin,  a,  ab  (abL). 
■  'jlori/,  glori-a,  -ae,  f 
j  (jreuf,  inagmis. 
I  (jreat/j/,  maxime. 

JIannibal,  Hannib-al,  -Jtlis. 

hi  ihest,  summus. 

liold,  1,  obtin-eo,  ere,  -ui.    (19.) 

h  dd  ini/  peace,  I,  contic-esco,  ere, 
-ui.     (See  17,  Ohs.) 

kin;/,  rex,  regis. 

In.'it,  at,  tandem. 

loii</  {(idr.),  (Hu. 

made,  I  am  beim/,  lio.    (See  become, 
Voc.  1.) 

mean.-i,  hi/  no,  haudquaquam. 

mind,  anim-us,  -i,  m. 

mortal   iivound),    morti-fer,     -fera, 
-ferum.      (19.) 

much,  multus. 

native  country.     (See  16,  a.) 

nation,  civit-as,^ -atis, /'.      (19-) 

never,  nunquam. 

obedient  to,  I  am,  z=.oheij.     Voc.  1. 


^  Famosu.'i  means  "notorious  "  in  a  bad  sense,  ."infamous." 

"^  Fat  res   is    never   used   in    prose   for    "forefathers."      Our    use    of 

"  fathers  "  in  this  sense  came  into  English  from  Hebrew  through  the 

Bible. 

•*  Natio  is  rarely  used  of  a  civilised  and  organised  nation  ;  it  means 

a  people,  or  tribe,  siirung  from  one  race,  of  the  same  blood  (nancor). 


4'2  A//-:.I.\7.V(;  OF  WOk'ns  AM)  J'//A'ASES.        |Ex.  IL 

q/^Vv,  magistrat-US,   -us,    m.       (19.)  sun;-,, I    to,    /,     (rnnrii):=  I    hi/nrit 

orator,  orator,  -oris.  (seo    17),    fx-cipio,     r-ie,     -cupi, 

plcdxinf]  (to),  gratiis  (ilnt.).  -ceptuin. 

rt'dili/ to,  J  <nii,  volo,  velle,  vnlui.  •<iror'l  {oicta/i/i.),  anii-a,  -oruni,  «. ; 
recive,      I,     ac-cipio,     rre,    -i-cpi,  forr-uni,  -i,  «.      |17. ) 

-coptuin.      (19.)  thix,  liiu.  liaeo.  hoo. 

reiipi,  /,  regno,  fire.  tJinp,  at  thnl,  tiiiii.      (64.) 

7i'o//((' = /(((//o)/ o/,  po|)iilus  Koinrm-  rile,  tiirp-is,  -o.     (19.) 

us.      (Scf  319.)  r!ii/('i,n-,  vis,  nhl.  vi, /. 

ruin,  iiitorit-us,   -li.s.    //(.  ;    clail-cs,  irhoh-,  totus. 

-is,/.      (19.)  irorhl.      (16,  h.) 

say,  I,  di-co,  i-re,  -xi,  -ctuiu.  iroitui!,  vuhi  us.  -£'ris,  v. 

secure  =  safe,  tutus.     (19.)  yd,  tiXinen. 


Uirrcisr  2. 

1.  I  was  made  kiw^  liy  tlie  votes  of  the  whole  luition. 

2.  He  attained  to  the  liiuhcst  oHice.s  in  (his)  native  countrv. 

3.  I  hate  tin*  din  nf  cities;  liie  country  is  always  most 
pleasing  to  me.  t.  ()ur  lnic fathers  accjuired  this  district 
by  the  sword.  5.  'i'hc  wlmle  world  was  at  that  time 
obedient  to  the  eni]»ire  of  Iloine.  G.  He  reigned  h'lig; 
the  crown  wliieli  he  had  aequiied  by  violence  he  held  to^ 
the  great  advantage' of  the  nation.  7.  lie  was  a  most 
famous  orator,  and  all  the  world  admired  him  gi'eatly. 
8.  He  was  most  dear  to  the  whole  nation,  for  he  was 
ever  ready  to  do  all  things  for  the  country.  0.  He 
received  a  mortal  wound  (while)  fightiiig  for  his  native 
land.  10.  At  last  he  held  his  ]>eaee;  he  had  said  much 
(jinit.  ])1.).  and  (spoken)  h)iig.  11.  He  succeeded  to  the 
crown  (while)  a  boy  ;  (as)  king  he  attained  to  the  highest 
glory.  12.  He  was  now  secure  from  all  violence,  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  t'lce  fiom  care  as  regaids  Hannibal. 
13.  He  never  attaiui'd  lo  his  father's  glory,  but  all  things 
that  were  vile  he  always  hated.  1 1.  He  foretold  the  ruin 
of  his  countrv. 


'  Use  ctun  witli  alil. 


EXEh'CfSJ-:    ITl. 
MEANING   AND    USE   OF   WORDS— Con^/'/u/ec/. 

VERBS. 

20.  In  translatiiiL;  a  Yfi'li  into  Latin,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  1)('  sure  of  llic  ]»rccise  sense  in  wliich  the  vci'li 
is  nsed. 

We  have  in  Enulisli  a  large  nnnibt'r  of  verlis  which  ai'e 
used  in  two  senses,  one  transitive,  tlie  other  intransitive 
or  reflexive. 

We  say  "  lie  clianL'ctl  ]iis  seat,"  and  "  the  weather  is 
changini^- ;"  "  he  mo\ed  his  arm,"  ;ind  "the  stars  move;" 
"we  disj)ersed  tlie  moh,"  and  '"  tlie  fog  dis]>ersed ;"  "he 
turned  liis  eyes,"  and  ''lie  turned  to  his  hrotlier;"  '"'lie 
collected  hooks,"  and  '"a  crowd  collected;"  "he  joined 
this  to  that,"  '"he  joined  his  Ijrother,"  "the  two  ends 
joined." 

But  in  transhiting  such  verbs  into  Latin,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  hetAveen  these  different  senses  of 
the  same  verb. 

If  the  English  transitive  verb  is  used  intransitively, 
or  as  Ave  should  say  in  Greek  in  the  Middle  Voice  (as  in 
"  the  crowd  dwpcrsed  "),  we  must  either  (i'/)  use  the  passive 
of  the  Latin  verb,  or  (l>)  insert  the  reflexive  2:)ronoun  se, 
or  (c)  use  a  different  verb. 
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Ex.  III. 


21.   Tliu.>    - 
(a.)    He  chnin/i'd  his  seat. 

The  weather  is  chait'j'irn, 
or  altering. 

He  hrokf  vp  the  cruw(]. 

The  fog  broke  up. 

Tlie  moon   mores   round 

the  earth. 
He  rnored  his  arm. 

He  roIIe(l  (hnni  stones. 
The  stones  roll  (hnrn. 

(J). )    He  will  surrender  the  rMy. 
The  enemy  will  surrender. 

(('.)    Iiiclies  iurrease. 

He  increiised  his  wealth. 

He  colleried  books. 

A  crowd  was  colledhifj. 


Sedein  mntavit. 

Mutatur  tenipestus. 

Mult'dndiueni  di.ssijjavit. 
Dissipate  est  vehulo. 

Luun  cirra  lellvrem  movetur. 
Ihiicliiuiu  movit. 

Lapidrs  devolvit. 
Devoh  imtur  lapides. 

JWhni)  dedet. 
Se  dedent  hosies. 

Crescunt  dmtlae. 
Opes  sua!<  auxit. 
Lihros  collegit. 
Conveniebat  nndtiiudo. 


22.  Many  English  verbs,  u.snally  intransitive,  become 
transitive  l)y  the  addition  of  a  jnepositioii :  to  hope,  to 
hope  for  (trans.)  ;  to  wait,  to  wait  Jor  (trans.) ;  to  sigh 
(intrans.),  to  sigh  for  (trans.);  siniihirly  "  to  gaze  ov"  "to 
look  at,"  "to  smile  at,"  and  many  others. 

To  determine  whether  the  ]irepo.sition  really  belongs  to 
the  verb,  the  verb  may  be  turned  into  the  passive;  if  the 
preposition  remains  (ittdched  to  the  verb,  we  may  be  snre 
that  the  two  words  form  one  transitive  verb. 

He  icaitsfor  his  brotlier.     His  brother  is  iruifed  for. 
To  "wait  for,"  therefore,  is  a  (•nni])onnd  verb;  "to  wr.it  " 
is   converted   by  tlie  addition   of  a  preposition   irom  an 
intransitive  to  a  transitive  verb. 

Fratrem  expectat.  Frater  expectatur. 

23.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  sncli  words  are  — 
I  aim  at  distinctions  (high  office).      Boinm'S  peto. 

I  crave  /wr  leisui-e.  Otiuvi  desidero. 

I  hope  for  peace.  Paeem  spero. 

I  listen  to  you.  Te  audio. 

I  look  or  wait  /or  you.  Te  expecto. 

I  look  round  /«/•  you.  Tc  circumspicio. 


Ex.  III.]  J//:V/.\/.\'(7  ()/■    /f(OA'/XS   {/7;A7.VVj  4.n 

I  look  up  (it  the  sky.  du'lam  suspicio. 

I  i)i;iy/(;/"  {i.e.  desire  much)  this.      Hoc  opto. 
But  the  number  of  such  English  verbs  is  very  large. 

24.  In  Latin  (as  in  older  hhiglish  I  fore'^o,  T  ^«'.speak) 
nn  intransitive  verb  very  olten  becnnaes  transitive  by 
composition  with  a  ]»i-eposiLion  pretixed  to  the  verlx  (See 
Tntr.  24.) 

Srdt!o,  I  sit,  olisu/ni,  I  l)l(ickade  (a  town);  vehor,  I  am 
carried,  or  I  ride,  praetenW(w?-,  I  ride  past;  venio,  I 
come,  conveiiiu,  I  have  an  interview  with,  as,  ad  te  vein, 
Caesarera  conveni. 

25.  A  single  Latin  verb  will  otten  express  an  English 
r I  rial  pJtrasf,  i.e.  a  comliin;iti(in  of  a  verb  with  a  substan- 
tive or  other  words.      Thus — 

Tacco,  I  keep  silence  ;  ahco,  I  take  my  departure  ;  iiavigo, 
I  take,  or  have,  a  voyage ;  insanio,  I  am  out  of  my 
senses  ;  minor,  I  utter  threats  ;  colloquor,  I  have  a 
conA^ersation  ;  te  lihem,  I  give  you  your  liberty ;  adeo 
mortem  per timescit,  such  is  his  terror  of  death. 

Vorahulary  3. 

ahsent,  I  um.  ab-suni,  esse,  etc.  jiack  together,  to,  congregari. 

besi.('<ie,     obbideo.^     (See    hlockadt,  ij'riciid.     Voc.  1. 

Voc.    ) . )  ;  i/ate,  port-a,  -ae,  /. 

bpstoiv  (t/icvc  tluiiijs  oil  i/ou),  I  (liaec  ■  <jather     togetlier,     io,     con-v6nire, 

tibi)  larg-ior,  iri,  -itus.  !       -veiii,  -ventum. 

blooclij,  cruentus.  i  Heaven  {vietajjh.),    (17),     Di     Im- 

carrji  on,   1  ■=.  I  w<i<je,  g6-ro,   6re,  i       mortales.      Caelmn  wou]<l  mean 

-ssi,  -stum.  "the  sky." 

eoniitri/,  in  tlw,  ruri.  ffisure,  oti-iim,  -i,  ?i. 

i-ravefor,  f,  dcsidero,  are.    (22,  23.)  !  Ioikj  [adj.  of  time),  diutnius 
de-iert,  J,  deser-o,  6re,  -ui,  -tum.         look  for,  I,  expecto,  are.     (22,  23.) 
dispeise,  to  (intrans.),  di-labi,  -lap-  ,  look  round  for,    1,    circum-spicio, 

sus.     (20.)  1       -6r(!,  -spex',  -spectum.     (22,  23.) 

down  from,  de  {abl.).  look  up  at,  /,  suspicio,  fere,  etc. 

tiijht,  oeto  {indec).  niani/,  miilt-i,  -ae,  -a. 

endeavour.  J,  cGnor,  ari.  minijle  tvith,  /  (intrans.),  im-misceor 

exile,  an,  ex-iil,  -iilis.  !       (20),  eri,  -mixtus  (dnf.) 

f atal, ^  innestu&.  morninf/,  in  the,  raane  (""'''•)• 


>  Obx'deo  is  "besiege"  in  the  sense  of  blockading;  oppugno,  in  that 
of  assaulting. 

-  Fntnl'x  i;  ■' •!  istined,"  "fated,  "and  may  be  used  either  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense.     (See  18.) 


4f) 


.)//•;. 7. \v.\'(;  ('/•  ii\ >,:/)..  (I /■:a'/.'.s) 


[Ex.  III. 


■nwuiitdin,  moii-s,  -tis,  in. 
ma'tif title,  niultitiui-i),  -initi, ./'. 
noon.     See  inifl-dai/,  Voc.  1. 
ofidi'ii,  I,  a.diiniCor,  -ipisci.    ii)tn 

Cfiiise-quor,  i,  -cutus.      (19.  i 
oil/'  (';/"!,  uniis  (e,  nli/.). 
our,  iioist-er,  -ra,  -nun. 
ptiift',  pax,  ])acis,  f 
in'iiii  for,   I,    (ilcsiri'  much],    o])ti>,  i  /  iirnri/s,  ail  t'irr. 

are  (arc), 
return  {.iiili.if.),  reilit-us,  -u.s,  rn. 
rork,  sax -II 111,  -i,  /*. 
roll,  I  {ifilnni.-<.).  vol-vui-  (21.  "),  vi, 

VdlutUS. 
soldier,  inil-es,  -Iti.s. 


trni-k  {jiiirtir//>'<-\,  iotus,   (f'r.  ico, 

ii  r-i-f. ) 
■urrriidfr,    I,    [Irniin.)    de-do,    (-Yv, 
i\u\\.  -ilitniii;  ((■//'/•'///'<.) me de«li>. 
(21.  I>.) 
iriinii  on/  of',  /,  <l1'iiiidi>r,  i,  etl'u.s- 
us  ("/;/.).  " 
//('/(,  tiiiii,  tunc. 


liirn,    I    {infri(ii--i.),    e<iii-verti)r,    i, 

-versus.      (20  ) 
roin,  ill,  frn.stra. 
rrt.s-/,'  iiiaxiiiiu.s  :  ingeii-s,  -ti.s. 
wait  for,  1,  cxi)erto.      (22,  23.) 
war.  l)ell-uiii,  -i,  n. 
world.      (16,/*.) 


Exercise  3. 

Vcrb.s  marked  in  italics  are  to  be  expressed  by  participles,  the 
conjunction  tliat  follows  to  be  omitted  (15). 

1.  We  all  were  craving  for  peace,  fur  wi;  liatl  carried  on 
a  lung  and  bloody  war.  li.  Tliey  at  last  surrendei-ed  the 
city,  wliich-liad  been-besieged  {part.)  for  eight  months  (9,<0- 
•i.  He  ])rays  for  peace  and  leisure,  but-  he  is  never  likely^- 
to-obtain  these  things.  4.  All  the  world  is  looking  for 
WAX,  but  heaven  will  bestow  upon  its  the  peace  f(»r  which 
we  ])niy.  5.  Then  lie  turned  {l>"rt.)  towards  his  friends, 
and  iu  vain  endeavoured  to  look  up  at  thcni.  0.  lie  looked 
round  fur  his  friends,  but  all  for  whom  he  looked  round 
{iinperf.)  had  deserted  him.  7.  The  enemy  hcui  sivarmed 
out  of  the  gates  and  were  mingling  with  our  soldiers. 
s.  The  multitude  which  had  gathered  together  iu  the 
nuirniug  dispersed  before  noon.  9.  Many  rocks  were 
rolling  down  from  the  nujuntains,  and  one  of  our  guides 
irif.'i  striirh  by  a  vast  mass,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 
10.  Ou  that  fatal  day  I  craved  for  you,  but  you  wei'e 
absent  in  the  country.  11.  A  vast  multitude  had  Hocked 
together,  and  was  now  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
e.xiles. 


'    I'rt.s^M.s-  does  not  mean  "vast"  in  size,  Imt  either  "shapeless,"  or 

"waste,"  "  desolate,"  etc.      (See  18. ) 

-  llelativt;  neut.  pi.  (13)  =  "  wliioh  things." 

'^  ■•  Likcly-to,"  participle  in  -;-«.s-  of  "  to  obtain."     (.See  14,  r.) 


KXERC/SF    /i: 

AGREEMENT  OF  THE   SUBJECT,  OR   NOMINATIVE 
CASE  AND  VERB. 

26.  If  (lue  verb  is  jaedicuted  of  {\m>  ov  iiimv  subjects 
uf  different  graniniaticai  persons,  it  will  lie  in  tlic  ]iliu:il 
muiilier,  and  a<4roe  witli  the  lirst  person  rather  than  the 
second,  and  with  the  second  latlicr  than  the  third. 

Et  ef/iA  et  fii  iiiaiiiis  sustidinius.      Both  you  and  I   laiseil 

our  hands. 
Ef  hi  I'f  frairr  meus  nuiinis  snstulistis.     IJotli  you  and  my 

brother  lifted  u}>  your  liands. 

(For  tlie  analysis  of  these  sentence.'^  see  Intr.  ('>.").) 

27.  Ihit  sometimes  the  veib  will  be  in  the  singular  and 
agree  with  the  subject  nairrst  itsdf. 

Ef  fu  ades,  ct  f rater  fuus.  Both  you  and  your  brother 
are  here. 

28.  If  a  single  verb  is  predicated  of  several  subjects  of 
the  third  person,  it  nuiy  either  l)e  iu  the  ]daral  nuud)er, 
or  it  may  agree  with  the  substantive  nearest  it.self. 

Appim  et  soror  ejus  el  frafer  iiinis  hhiiiks  sustuh-rnnt. 
Appius  and  his  .sister  and  my  brother  lifted  up  their 
hands. 

But  "  Sustulit  nidiius  Ajipins  ct  sonn-  rjiis  rt  f rater  meus," 
with  the  same  meaning,  would  be  good  Latin. 

'  For  "Cains  and  /,  "  the  lionian.s.  putting  "/"  first,  said  "  E</o-et 
Caiiix."  When  therefore  Cardinal  Wolsty  saiil  "  Eijo  et  Ilex  meus," 
he  vas  a  good  grammarian  V)ut  a  had  courtier.  .''  imihirly  they  placed 
the  second  person  hefore  the  third;  "Your  Ijrot'ier  and  you"  would 
be,  /  /  til  ft  fr  iter  Uni.t. 

47 


48  AGKE/:ME.\r  V!-  .MBjI-cr  AXD   \'ERB.     [Ex.  IV. 

29.  After  disjunctive  conj unctions  (lutv.   56,  ])),  neque 

incr)  .  .  .  nequc ;  ant  .  .  .  ant,  etc.,  either  construction  may 
lie  used. 

Neque  tu  neque  fraier  tuus  adfuistis.     Or, 
Neque  tu  arlfuisti,   neque  f rater  tuus.     Neither  you    nor 
your  brother  were  ])resent. 

I'ut  the  Litter  is  luuch  more  usual. 

olis. — There  is  therefore  irrciit  freedom  in  all  tbe.se  constructions  in 
Latin  ;  greater  than  is  usu.-il  in  Ent'lisli.' 

30.  A  singular  colU'ctive  noun  (s&'  Intr.  29,  r)  is 
occasionally  foIh)we(l  liy  a  ])liiral  verb. 

Magna  pars  .  .  .  fugcre.      A  large  proportion  Hfd. 

Ijut  much  oftener,  and  always  if  it  denotes  a  united 
body  which  acts  ns  one  man,  it  is  I'ollowed  by  a  singular 
verb. 

Yult  pojadus   liovuvnus.     It  is   the   wish    of   tie-    iJonian 

people,  ia\  of  the  peo])le  of  lionie. 
Exrrritiis  e  ca.'^tris  profectiis  est.     The  ainiy  staited  from 

the  cam]). 
Sena/u.-i  deerevit.     The  senate  decreed. 

Ohs. — The  sinuiihir  is  always  usid  vitli  Soiatvs  jiopnlnsqiu  ;  the 
two  words  aie  looked  on  as  t'oiining  one  idea. 

In  Enolish  ihere  is  oreater  freedom;  we  can  use  the 
])lural  if  we  think  rather  of  the  individuals  than  of  the 
body  as  a  whole. 

The  gentry  were  divided  in  ojuiiion. 


Vocabal((ry  4-. 

AU'jamhr,  Alexand-er,  -ri.  ilrcnr.     I.    de'-cerno,    t^re,     -crevi, 

army,  exercit-u.s,  -us,  in.  -oietuni. 

he  lore  (jii'p.j,  ante  {ace).  cinl,  lin-i.-^,  -is.  m    (properly,  limit). 

brother,  frat-er,  -lis.  aver,  uiKjuani. 

('lititx,  Clit-us,  -i.  exile,  /  am  in,  exulo,  are. 

roinitn/nutii,  civ-is,  -is.  jlock,  gre-.\,  -gis,  m. 


^  But  coni]>aro  : — 

"  Tlie  tliought  that  tliou  art  safe,  and  he." — Cowper, 
"For  thine  it  the  kingdom,  the  jiow^r,  and  the  glory." 


Ex.  IV.]        AGREE.^/EXi"  OF  SL  i:jl:CT  A\n   I'l-RB.  49 


Odii's,  the,  (iall-i,  -oruni.  suja  (idihaniK^d),  iiicolum-is,  -e. 

ijriaf.     Voc.  "J.  '  seiiuti-,  seuat-iis,  -us,  ;;/. 

Iivallh,  I  a  tit  ill  i/ood,  val-eo,  Ore,  -ui.  settle,  I,  constit-uo,  ere,    ui  (firinx. ). 

home,  domuni  (ace).     (Sec  9,  h.)  spare,  I.      Voc.  1. 

Iiuiionr   (diMiiiclioii),   hon-os,   -oris,  summer,  aest-as,  -atis,  7*. 

m.  i  sroonl,  gladi-iis,  -i,  »*. 

/ciiidiiess.  Ijeiiefici-uiii.  -i,  ».  third,  terti-iis,  -a,  -um. 

/i(7/,  y,  iiiter-licio,  ere,  -feci.  time,  at  that,  either  turn  (Voc.  2), 
matter,  a,  res,  rei,  _/".  or  nse  sn^»it.,  temj/est-as,  -dtis, /., 

next  daij,  the,  postridie.  with  is,  en,  id. 

number  [iiroportii/n  or  jiarf),  par-s,  toi/,  hil>-()r,  -Oris,  ;//. 

-tis,  /!  I  >i:a(je,  I,  gero,  Ore,  gessi,  gestum. 

return,  I,  redeo,  redire,  redii.  irar.     Voc   3. 

reward,  praemi-uni,  -i,  n.  ■  well,  bene  (adv.). 


E.icrclsc  4. 

1.  ]f  the  army  and  you  are  iu  good  health,  it  is  well. 

2.  Bulli  you  and  1  liavc  w  a,ued  many  wai's  for  our  conn  try. 

3.  The  Uauls  were  c(n)quer(:d  by  Caesar  before  the  end  of 
the  summer.  4.  The  floek  returned  Lome  sale  the  next 
day.  5.  Neither  you  nor  your  brother  have  ever  done 
this.  G.  A  great  nundjer  of  my  countrymen  were  at  that 
time  in  exile.  7.  15oth  }  on  and  I  have  been  made  consuls 
by  the  votes  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  lioman  people. 

8.  I    liave    spared    my    countrymen,    you    the    Gauls. 

9.  HaviuL!;  settled^  these  matter.s,  lie  returned  home  on  the 
third  day.  10.  Clitus  was  killed  by  Alexander  with  a 
sword.  11.  The  Ei)man  people  and  senate  decreed  many 
honours  to  you  and  to  your  fatlier.  12.  Neither  you  nor 
I  had  looked  for  this  rew  aid  of  all  our  toil. 


'  Al)l.  ahis.      (See  14,  //.) 


EXERCISE    J: 
ACCUSATIVE   WITH    IwFINIflVE. 

(  )i;atI()  ( )HIJ(H'A. 

31.  Tlie  iiiliuitive  takes  lici'tive  it  {iis  its  sitbjert)  jidt 
the  iiiiiiiinative  but  the  airn,safiir. 

Fnifi-r  cechllt.     His  brother  fell  :  but — - 
Narrat  fratrem  cecidisse.      He  reports  fJud    liis   brother 
fell. 

The  iieeiisat  i\  ('  \\\\\\  \\w  iiiHiiilive  is  e.s[H'cially  used, 
where  ill  i'Ji^lish  we  ii~e  a  clause  heniiiiiiu^-  Milh  "that," 
after  [(i)  \erlis  of  /'('■/ /'u;/,  kinjin/ii/,  1h inhiiKj,  hcltrriK;/, 
sdifiiKj  yverba  sentienci  et  declarandi ) ;  and  (/>)  such  ex- 
pressions as  it  IS  certain,  nicvi/i'-st,  trt(f,  ete. 

Ill  turniiijf  such  sentences  into  Latin,  that  must  be 
omitted;  the  Enoiish  nominative  turneil  into  the  oirnsa- 
tirc ;  and  tlie  Enulish  verb  into  the  in/in  if  irr  muod} 

{(I.)  Seiifiiniis  calere  i_i;iieni.      ^^  e  jieireive-by-mir-senses  ///((/ 

tire  is  h-'t. 
Hostes  adesse  (li.ril.      He  saitl  IIkiI  the  enemy  Avas  near. 
Fratrem  tuuia  forteni  esse  nitcJleiin.     I  ])erceive  tlntt  your 

brother  is  a  l»rave  man. 
Iieni  ita  se  habere  riilco.      I  see  tlnit  tlie  faet  is  so. 
lleqiiimJU  se  esse  itunim.    He  answered  that  he  would  go. 


'   W'f  arc  not  quite  without  this  idiom  in  English. 

••  1  saw  liim  to  he  a  knave  "  ( =  "  I  saw  that  ho  Wiis  a  knave "'). 

Sucli  a  seiitonco  as  "  iKiri'inf/ratrcm  siikiii  in  jirncHo  ririi/issr,  '  may 
l)f  soniotiiTU'S  traiislatcil  literally,  "ho  <U'clan'<l  («;•  n-iiorteil)  hislnotlicr 
/.)  Iian'/iillin  in  the  battle."  At  tlic  same  time  this  constant  eini>luy- 
ment  of  the  infinitive,  in  i)lace  of  such  conjunctions  as  the  English  ///<//, 
the  French  iiuc.  the  German  dnss.  and  even  the  very  common  (ireek 
ws  or  OTi,  is  one  of  tlie  Tnost  charaetori.stie  idioms  of  tlie  Latai  Ianuuai,'e. 
(See  Intr.  .">'.»,  //.) 


Ex.  V.J  .ICCC'SA  /71-J-:   nil  11  JM-lM'rn-K.  51 

(6.)  Manif(:.<fniii  cat  iiivem  t'.s.se  alltam.      It  is  jilaiii  thai  sn()\v 
is  white. 
lAUhdat  Ivomaui  non  sine  lal)ore  conditain  fuisse.     It  is 
agreed  ///"/  L'oiue  was  not  built  without  toil. 

The  statement  luaile  1)V  the  vei'h  in  the  infinitive  n^Odd 
i.s  called  iudiirrt  predication,  or  oratio  obliqua :  because 
the  statement  is  not  made  directly  (luaiio  /-irfa),  Init 
indirectly,  i.e.  thntugh  a  verb  that  is  itself  dependent  on 
■  iuother  \'(ub  or  phrase. 

32=  Cautions. —  {n.)  liewart  id fver  using  qnad  or  }(l  to 
represent  thcf  alter  any  verl)  or  ])hrase  sentkndi  vel 
drdaraudi. 

Xever  say  "  Scio  quod  erras^  "I  knnw  that  you  are 
wrong  ;"  l)ut  always,  "  te  errarc  scio." 

{b.)  \\i  English  we  often  express  a  statement  or  an 
opinion  as  though  it  were  a  fact,  but  with  such  words  as 
" /le  t>iiid^^  '-'  III'  f/ioiif/hf,"  etc.,  inserted  in  a  parenthesis. 

You    were,    he   .skIiI,    mistaken.       Vnu    were    ab.scnt,    Iir 
thuiKjJd,  i'roiu  Koine.      He  is.  //  /.s  jjniii,  quite  mad. 

In  Latin  this  con.struction  nmst  not  be  used  ;  such 
ex]iressions  as  "he  said,''  "  Ar  fliniHjlif"  "if  is  pluiii^' 
nuist  form  the  principal  \erl>  or  claus(-  \\'\[\\  the  infinitive 
dependent  on  it. 

We  must  write — jiot  "  tu,  di.rit,  errasti,"  but  "  te  eirare 
(h.'if;"  n(jt."Eoma,  eredidit,  al)eras,"'  but  "  Koma  te  abesse 
credidit." 

For  the  use  of  iiitpiit  with  (irafio  recta  see  40. 

33.  The  English  vei'b  sai/  mIicu  joined  lo  a  negative  is 
translated  into  Latin  liv  the  verl)  of  denial,  7/'y/o. 

He  says  that  he  is  imt  i-eady.      Se  jutnitinn  c.-<.-<e  negat. 

He  s«/(/ he  would  ////■<"/■  do  this.      /^V'  hae  iinqiKiin  cs.sc  fac- 

turum  negavit. 
He  s-nis  he  has  done  iinthiiu/.     Xegat  .sr  qiildqK.aiii/ecis.'ie. 

34.  The  prarwim,  so  often  omitted  in  oratio  recta  {ciirrit, 
(he)  runs),  must  always  be  inserted  in  oratio  oldiepia:  se 
carrcre  aAt. 


52  \CCUSA  I  j\E   wri  II  IM-INl'IiyE.  [Ex.  V. 

He,  she,  Chejj  iinist,  be  translated  by  the  I'eHexive  pronoini 

se  (11,  e),  whenever  une  ol   these  prononns  stands  for  thfi 

same  person  as  the  svhject  of  the  verb  of  saying  or  thinking. 

Hoc  se  fecisse  negat.     He  says  that  li<'  (himself)  did  not 

do  this. 

Earn  or  illvra  would  be  used  if  the  second  lir  dmoted 
a  different  peison  from  the  first  lie.  Lain  is  therefore 
niiicli  less  anibigr.ons  than  English,  as  ir  careful]}'  dis- 
tinguishes the  difterent  persors  denoted  by  /«',  etc. 

Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

35,  In  translating  the  verb  in  an  Englisli  /'Aa^clause 
dei)endent  on  a  past  tense,  we  must  attend  carefully  to 
the  following  rule  : — 

An  English  7x<.';/!  tense  in  a  that-Q\ii\\sQ  will  be  translated 
by  the  prescvt  intinitive,  if  the  time  denoted  by  the  two 
verbs  is  the  same. 

Si',  in  Asi<i,  este  ^  dvit.  He  said  that  he  teas  in  Asia. 
(When? — at  the  time  of  his  speaking.) 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  only  used  if  the  verb  iji  the 
^A«/-c.laiise  denotes  a  time  prior  to  that  of  the  verb 
sentiendi  rel  flcilaronfli. 

Se  in  Asia  fuisse  i/ixif.  He  said  that  he  Iioil  hi-eii,  or  mis, 
in  Asia.  (When  ]— at  some  time  earlier  than  that  at 
which  he  was  speaking.) 

36.  The  future  iniinitive  is  sujiplied  bv  the  iiartieiple 
in  -rus  with  esse,  fore,  faisse,  and  is  used  thus: — 

Both,  He  says  that  he  \ 

irill  o-o  •  '       .    •  r  I  '^"■'/• 

.     ,    i'"^    "ii         •;    1  >^;  ituium  esse  (/r  tore    {   ,■  -, 

And  also,  He  siml  that  i  \  di.nt. 

he  iniiilil  go.  ' 

He  saifs  or  saiiJ  that  he  inmlil  linn  gone.     Se  itiiium  fuisse 

dicit  or  dixit. 


^  Tlui.s  the  ])resent  infinitive  represents  Vxith  tlie  present  and 
imperfect  of  the  indicative,  — the  inijierfect  beiny  the  ten.se  which 
denotes  a,  past  event,  not  merely  as  ])ast,  but  as  rvnfevijx, mucous  with 
.soiiii-fhtii,/  list  III  ill!  p'l.'^t.     (b^ee  below.  177.  /■,) 


Ex.  v.] 


ACCUSATIVE    ir/77/  INFINII IVE. 


53 


"^^oc  ahull 


-y 


against,  contra  (ace). 

answer,    I,    respon-deo,   dere,    -di, 

-sum. 
attack,  I,  oppugiiu,  ilre.      (24.) 
biliect,  I,  ci'ed-(i,  ere,  -idi,  -ituin. 
break,  I  [met. ),  violo,  fire. 
camp,  castr-a,  -oriuii,  v. 
/0//01C,  1,  setjuor,  i,  seciitus  sum. 
ijctieral,  dux,  ducis. 
(jlad/i/,  Jibenter. 
hope  for,  J,  sper-o,  are. 
ititerricir,    I  hiirc  an  intcroiew  icit/i, 

cou-venio,     ire,     -vC'ui    Itraiis.). 

(34.) 
lair,  lex    Ifgis,  /. 
line  (o/f:itt/i'),  aci-es,  -ei,/. 
man,  vir,  viri. 
note.     See  Voe.  1. 
one   ami  all,  omues  (pkwid   Ia.it). 

(lutr.  92,  97.) 
perceive,   I,    intel-lego,    fire,    -lexi, 

-lectum.     (19.) 


place,  loo-US.  -i,  »?;. 

plain  {adj.),  manifestus. 

please,   J,  plac-eo,  ere,   -ui,    -itum 

{dat. ).     (5. ) 
Fompey,  Pompe-ius,  -i. 
precedini/,  proximus. 
remember,    J,    memin-i,    isse,    (im- 

jierat.)  uiemeuto 
reply,  I.     See  an.noer. 
re/iose,  oti-uni,  -i,  n. 
ride    past,     J,     praeter-velinr,     i, 

-vectus  (trans.).     (24.) 
■»rt//,  /      Voc.  2. 
.sv';/A  for    (I   crave  for),   desidero, 

live  (tran.'i.).     (See  22.) 
sin,  I,  pecco,  are. 
soun,  mox,  brSvi, 
take     iiji,     I,      sum-o,     ere,     -psi, 

ptum. 
to,  ad,  in  (ncc). 

trn'ni,  I,  exei'c-eo,  ere.  -ui,  -itum. 
year,  aini-us,  -i,  m. 


Exercise  5. 

1.  He  liad  waged,  lie  aiiswere(l,  many  wars,  and  was 
now  sigliini;-  t'ov  ]»eare  ami  nixi.se.  1'.  He  .snys  that  ]ie 
lias  nut  sinned.  3.  Both  you  and  your  brut  lioi',  he  replied, 
were  in  good  health.  4.  He  iierceived  that  the  enemy  ^ 
would  soon  attacdv  the  city.  5.  He  says  that  Caesar  will 
not  break  the  laws.  6.  It  is  plain  that  the  place  pleases 
yuu.  7.  It  was  ])lain  that  the  place  pleased  yon.  8.  It 
was  plain  that  the  ^dace  had  jileased  you.  0.  Pduipey 
believed  that  his  countiymen  would,  one  and  all,  Inllow 
liim.  10.  The  soldiers  said  that  they  had  not  taken  up 
arms  against  their  C(nintry  and  the  laws.  11.  Brave  men. 
remember,  are  ti-ained  by  toils.  12.  The  soldiers  answer(-d 
tliat  tliey  would  have  gladly  attacked  the  town  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  that  now  thev  hoped  for  rei)Ose. 
13.  Havi)ig  iTturned  to  the  cnnqi,  he  said  that  he  had 
riilden  ];ast  lhe  enemies'  line,  and  had  an  interview  with 
tlieir'-'  'jem  ral. 


^  Sing.      (Seep.  .■]7,  note'-.) 

-  Gen.  pi.  of  is:  why  would  .mus  bo  wrong?     (See  11,  d  and  e.) 


KXJ'.RCI.s/-:    VI. 
ACCUSATIVE   WITH    INFINITIVE     Continued. 

So.MK  (if  []w  irrba  ii(idl.ciii.li  it  dn-la lunul i  li;i\'('  special 
constructions. 

37.  Thus,  alter  llu-  verlis  sjiiTarc  (to  \\i^\)i-),  jirtiiiiitlm 
oi'  i>i>l! ii-Prl  (tu  promise),  rrc'tjicrr  (ti»  eiiLiage  or  uiHlertiike), 
iiilintri  (t<»  tlireaten),  jnr((rc  (to  swear),  and  similar  \-erl>s 
ret'erriii_n' /^^  tlie  fntu rr,{\\{'  fat h n  Injl iiitiri  is  \\^vi.\  in  Laliii 
with  the  ((crvsatirr  of  the  inniiouii. 

()}ix. — In  En^flisli  we  i»;i'iit'r;illy  tieiit  these  veilis  as  iinnliil  vei-lis 
(see  Intr.  48)  and  join  them  witli  tlie  prciinit  intinitive  ;  in  Latin, 
and  sometimes  in  Eni^lish,  they  are  nsed  as  vcrl«s  of  thinkinir  or 
sayinif  sonieilimjf  fnturc. 

Ill  Eiio-lisli  we  say  "he  hopes  /n  live.""  and  also  "he 
hopes  f/iiif  he  ir///  live;"  in  i>atiii  the  latter  is  the  regular 
eonstraelioii. 

Spt'rcf  jiJcniiiuiHc  nihiU'srcn^   (I'm   se    victuriiiu  (esse).'      A 

youiiif  man  generally  lidjies  to  lire  a  long  time. 
Hue  se  factnnim  esse   niiimftis  est.      He  threatened  t<i  (h> 
this. 

iV.!?— The  verb  ^'o.s.sc  is  (iftcn  nsed  in  tlie  present  infinitive  after 
sjtero, 

Tltn-  sr  fitri-rc  pOSSe  spcrat.       He  hnpes  to  l>e  nlde  to  do  this. 

38.  ^^'ith  active  \('rl>s  that  ha\'e  im  future  in  -//'.s-, 
and  ociierallv  with  passixc  \erhs,  and  e\eii  as  a  suhstitiite 
for  the  iirdinary  eoiistnietidii,  /i'/'  i'/  with  a  suhjunetive  is 
used.  ■ 

S/icro  fore  nt  deleatur  t'lir/lidt/c.      I    ho]ie  tliat  Cartiiaue 

will  be  aimihilated. 
Sjx'varit  iove  ut  ill  ■•<ilii  continueret.      He   liep<-d   t!.att]ii.s 

woidd  fall  to  his  lot. 

'  With,  these  compomi'f  infinitives  p.sw  is  often  oinitt<'il. 
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O/as-.— Tlu'  f<7/.sr  of  tlie  vorb  after /ort;  ut  ilepends  upon  that  of  the 
verb  of  hoping,  etc.  ;  after  tlie  present,  perfect  w.th  have,,  and  future, 
the  present  subjunctive  is  used  ;  after  a  past  tense,  the  imperfect. 

39.  After  siiHiihirc^  (to  pretend),  the  accusative  of  the 
proiioiiii  must  be  expressed  in  Latin. 

>Se  farrre  siiiutlat.      He  pretends  to  he  mad. 

40.  The  great  excepti(jn  to  the  construction  of  ccrha 
dcclarandi  is  i7ic/uam,  inqnit, — "say  I,". "says  he." 

I/iqtiit  always  quotcis  the  exact  words  used,  and  never 
stands  first. 

Dumnin,  iuquit,  rcdiho.     "  I  w'lW,"  says  he,  "  return  home." 
Domum  se  reditiinini  esse  dicit  or  ait.     He  will,  he  says, 
return  home. 

Inqtiit  therefore  is  alwaj^s  used  with  oratio  recta  ;  all 
other  words  of  sayiiuj  Avith  oratio  ohiiepnt. 

41.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  also  used 
after — 

(a.)  Certain  verl)S  of  comrnaudiiui  and  ir/slnuq,  especially 
jnheo,  ro/o,  cirpio,  2)rohibe(K 

(h.)  Verbs  expressiuL;  /"//,  sorrov.iadifpiation,  y-ondcr,  etc. 

]\Iilites  abire  />.>;.■;//.     He  ordered  tlie  soldiers  to  go  away. 
Te  ineoliiriiem  rediisse  (jaudeo.     I  rejoice  that  you  lia^e 
returut'd  in  .safety. 

Vocahularij  6. 

assert,  I  (maintain),  vindlco,  are.  I  Jiniali,   I,   con-ticio,  ere,  -feci,  -fec- 
business,  the,  res,  rei,  J.  turn. 

country  (16,  a),  ager,  agri,  in.  foe  =^ enemy.     Voc.  1. 

crown.     Voc.  2,  and  see  17.  i  force,  vis,/".  (abLxi). 

cruel,  crudel-is,  -e.  I  freedom,  libert-as,  -atis,/. 

earlier  t /tan  {:=^ be/ore),  ante  {ace),  i   (jreatly,  vehenienter. 
fftli,  quint-US,  -a,  -um.  Jiii/tiesf,  sunuuus. 

full,  I,   in-veuio,   ire,   -veai,   -veil-      lioinc,  at,  dimii. 
turn.  Iiusband,  vir,  viri. 


^  Simulo  is  used  of  a  person  -nho  pretends  that  something  exists  whicli 
does  not.  Dissiriiulo  of  some  one  who  tries  to  conceal  sometliing  Mhich 
does  exist. 

Quae  non  sunt  simulo  ;  quae  sunt,  ea  dissimulantur. 
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[Ex.  VI. 


land.     (See  couiilrf/.) 

last,  at.     Voc.  '2, 

London,  Loiuliiii-uiii,  -i.      (9,''.) 

lout/.      (See  fio. ) 

mad,  J  (tin  f/iiHr,  furo, '  C'Vu. 

iiiiitd,  I  (tin  out  of  my,  iiisan-io,  ire, 

-ivi,  Of  -ii.     (25.) 
nation,  jiopul-us,  -i,  m.  ;   or  civ-es, 

-ium.     (19,  aiul  p.  41,  note  ■*. ) 
nom.      Voc.   1. 
ohtain.     Voc.  ."1      (19.) 
oppress,  I,  vexo,  are.     (19.) 
prcwntli/  =  won. 
pretend,  I,  siniiilo,  are. 
promise,  I,  polli-ceor,-  eri,    -citus  ; 

pro-mitto,  6re,  -niisi,  -mi.ssiiai. 


rejoire,  I,  gaudeo,  f-re,  gavisiis  .•sum. 
{iutisfactorii,    use  ailverliial  phrase 

ex   ententia,  ' '  in  aceorflanee  with 

ouc's  views." 
see,  I,  viilco,  ere,  villi,  visum. 
sliortlij,  hrevi. 
Slide r,  sor-iir,  -oris. 
so  Ion;/,  taiuiliu. 
Solon,  So] -oil,  -oiiis. 
soon.      Voc.  5. 
swear,  I,  juro,  fire. 
sword,  liy  the  (met.).      Voc.  2. 
threaten,  J,  minor,  ari. 
vo;/n;/e,  I  have  a,  navigo,  are.     (25.) 
win,  I  =  /  olifain.     Voc.  3. 
i/et,  not,  iiuiiilum. 


Exercise  6. 

1.  Suloii  prettMidt'd  to  be  out  of  his  mind.  2.  I  will 
piet<iiid,  says  he,  to  be  out  of  my  mind.  3.  lie  promised  to 
come  to  London  shortly.  4.  I  liojte  that  you  will  have  a 
satisfactory  voyage.  5.  He  hopes  to  obtain  the  crown 
]nesi3nt]y.  .G.  He  was  pretending  to  be  ipiite  mad.  7. 
Caesar  threatened  to  lay  waste  our  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  8.  He  replied  that  lu^,  had  had  a  satisfactory  voyage. 
9.  He  swore  to  finish  the  business  by  force.  10.  He  says 
that  he  will  not  retain  home  earlier  than  the  fifth  day. 
All.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  his  sister,  but 
(tliat  he)  hoiked  to  find  both  her  and  her  husband  at  home. 
12.  Till'  army  hoped  that  tlie  land  of  the  enemy  would  now 
be  laid  wa^te  with  fire  and  swnrd.  13.  He  ho)>es  soon  to 
attain  to  t'.ie  higliest  honours,  but  ^  I  believe  that  he  will 
never  win  them.  \\.^\.  rejoice  greatly  that  your  nation, 
(whicli  has  been)  so  long  oi)pressed  by  a  cruel  I'oe,  has  at 
last  asserted  its  freetlom  b\'  the  sword,  lo.  I  have  not, 
says  she,  yet  ser-n  my  sister,  but  I  hope  to  hnd  buth  her 
and  her*  Imsband  at  home. 


^  Furo  is  a  stronger  term  than  in*anio :  furor  often  means  "  frenzj'," 
but  it  never  meaus  "'  fury  '  in  the  sense  of  mere  "  anger." 

-  J'romitto,  "  I  give  forth,"  general  word  for  "  I  give  assurance  for 
the  future  ; "'  polliceor,  "I  give  sonietiiing  that  lies  in  ini/  own  jiower.'' 

^  Sue  13.  *  Kjiis.     Why  not  .s««m  .' 


EXERCISE    VII. 

NOMINATIVE   WITH    INFINITIVE.    MODAL    VERBS, 
PASSIVE  VERBS  OF  SAYING,   Etc. 

42.  (i)  A  large  number  of  verbs  are  used  in  Latin  in 
close  combination  with  an  infinitive  mood  without  any  inter- 
vening accusative.  They  are,  in  tact,  a  kind  of  (m.rll utrii 
verb,  as  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  stand  by  themselves,  or 
make  full  sense  without  the  infinitive  witli  which  they  are 
joined  ;  they  are  called  modal  because  they  give,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  mood  (modus)  to  the  other  verb.     (See  Intr.  48.) 

Compare  the  English  "I  can  do,"  "must  do,"  "ought  to 
do,"  "wish  to  do,"  etc.,  where  do  and  to  do  are  both  in  tin- 
infinitive  mood. 

Such  are  verbs  of 
(a.)  Fosslbil'dij  or  tlie  reverse.        Fussuni,  nrqiieo,  etc. 
(b.)  Beginning^  or  reasinf/.  Coqn,inci2yio,desino,desisf,o, etc. 

(c.)  Habit,  contimiance,  hasten-     Soleo,    assnesco,  pergo,  festlno, 

ing.  etc. 

(d.)  Many  verhfi  oi  wish, ^ pur-     Volo.,  nvlo,  main,  nqjio,  nndeo, 

pose,  aim,  endeavour,  etc.         statuo,  etc. 
(e.)  Duty.  Dcbro. 

(ii.)  When  a  finite  verb  of  this  kind  is  combined  with 
the  infinitive,  the  nominative,  not  the  accusative,  is  used 
in  the  predicate. 

Ciris  lloraarnis  fieri,  A'ocari,  cupio. 

I  am  anxious  to  liecome,  w  to  be  called,  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

Soleo,  or  incipio,  or  festino,  utio.ma  esse. 

I  am  accustomed,  or  I  am  lieginning,  or  I  am  making- 
haste,  to  be  at  leisure. 

Mori  malo  quam  serxw?,  esse. 

I  had  rather  die  than  be  a  slave. 


'  This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  termination  -sro  of  the  verb  : 
.oriii-.tro,  I  Ijegiu  to  grow  old.     Such  verbs  are  called  incltoftlirc 

-  Sometimes  exjiressed  l>y  the  termination  -urio :  edo,  I  eat ;   esurio, 
I  am  Iningry. 
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43.  With  passive  verbs  senficndi  et  (hdiinnuli,  siicii  as 
videor,  "  I  seem,"  ilicor,  "  I  am  said,"  and  similar  verb.",  tbe 
imy)ersoiial  construction,  "  it  seems,"  "  it  is  said,"  is  not 
used  ill  Latin. 

\Vi!  must  not  say  for  "  //  is  mid.,  or  it  seems,  that  Cicero 
was  consul  that  year,"  "  Vidcfnr,  dieitur,  Ciceronem  co 
a/tiio  consulem  fi'isse."  but  "  Vide/nr,  dicHav  Cicero  co 
anno  consul  fiiisse." 

44.  J*)Ut  a  very  common  use  is  ferv/id,  dlctnil,  tradiiut, 
they  or  nuui  say,  etc.,  followed  by  the  accusative  ami  inlini- 
li\c.  So  that  for  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  Homer  was 
lilind,"  we  may  either  .say  "  7^/V(^/itur  Hmnerw^  eaeeus fnisse," 
or  "  J'/Y<c/unt  Ifoinrrniu  (varum  fidssc,''  but  not  "  T/ail'itm' 
Homerum.  cc(cciun  ftdsse.''' 

r 

45.  A'erbs  o'i  jmejumiKj,  rexolriiui,  and  many  others,  are 
used  with  the,  intinitive  and  the  nominative  case,  only 
wIkmi  file  sidijeet  of  hulk  rc/i/s  is  Ihc  some. 

Cmtsti/uU  Caesar  consul  licri. 

Caesar  determined  to  Ix-eoine  consul. 

But 

ConstUiiii  Caesar  ut  Antonius  con.sul  Heret. 

Caesar  determined  that  Antony  should  be  made  consul. 

(See  118.) 


46.  ExrF.PTTONs. 

{ci.)  The  ]iast  tense  of  such  lonj^er  ]thrases  as  mihi  nan- 
iirdnin  est,  menwriac 2ivoditmn  est,  and  others,  is  used  im- 
persomdly,  and  is  followed  by  the  accusative  and  iidniitive. 

('aesari  nuntiatum  est  aelesse  GaUus. 

Neies  teas  hnuiaJit  to  C;iesai-  that  the  (Jauls  were  at  h;uid, 

{Ji.)  Vittetiir  can  be  used  impersonally,  but  means,  not 
"  it  seems,"  but  "  it  seems  (/ood." 

Hoe  iiiilil  faeere  visum  est. 

It  seeni'Ml  tjiKiil  to  me  (I  re.><olved)  to  do  this. 


Ex.  VII.] 


MODAL   I'ERBS,  ETC. 
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(c.)  The  impersonal  verbs,  wpimret  (not  "  it  semis,''  but 
"  it  is  clear")  and  consfat,  '"  it  is  agreed,"  are  very  common, 
and  are  followed  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive. 

(d.)  The  accusative  is  sometimes  introduced  after  volo, 
even  when  the  subject  of  both  verbs  is  the  same.  We  may 
say  either  Consul  esse  vult,  "  He  wishes  to  be  consul," 
or  8e  consulem  esse  vult,  "  It  is  his  wish  that  he  himself 
should  be  consul." 


Vocahulary 


iiri-fjit,  I,  ac-cipio,  ere,  -eepi 

turn. 
iimhasxador,  legat-vis.  -i. 
(/■<k/o)\  /,posco,ere,pop()Sfi.  (22,23.) 
Income,  I,  Ho,  eri,  factus. 
Ii'-'jin,  I.     Voc.  1. 
h/aitu-,  culpa,/. 
treak,  1.     (See  word.) 
randidatefor,  I  am  a,   pet-o,   6re, 

-'w\,  or  -ii,  -Itum  (trans.).     (23.) 
<-<a.si-,    I,    de-sino,    fire,   de-sivi,    or 

-sii. 
r/tif/  {nuin).     Voc.  1. 
'■(ear,    it    is,    appar-et,    ere,    -uit. 

(*6,  c.) 
roward,  timidus ;  igna\Tis. 
iroivn.     Voc.  2. 
deceive,  I,  de-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -oep- 

tiim. 
ile.tpair,  1,  despero,  are. 
destined,  fatal-is,  -e. 
die,   J.    morior,    i,    niortuus'   sum, 

nioriturus. 
<  'tli<  r  .   .   .  or,   vcl  .   .    .    vel ;   aut 

.   .  .   aut.     (See  lutr.  .")7,  note.) 
f'ni'  (adj.),  lib-er,  -era,  -um. 
free  from,  I,  libero,  are. 
Iiaml,  J  am,  at,  ad-sum,  esse,  -fui. 
jury     (judije-s),     jud-ex,     -icis     (in 

plur.). 
keep,  I  (promises),  sto,  stare,  steti, 

lit.  "I  stand  on  my  promises" 

(ahl.). 
live,  f,  vi-vo,  fire,  -xi,  -ctum. 
member  of  the  state,  civis. 
nation.     Voc.  6. 


ojfer,  I,  de-fero,  ferre,  -tuli,  -latum. 
office.     (See  18,  and  Voc.  2.) 
once,  at,  statim. 
patriot,  true  patriot,  bonus  civis  ; 

lit.    "a    good    meml)er    of    the 

state."' 
prefer,  I.     (See  rather.) 
private  (person),  privat-us,  -i. 
promise   (thimj  promised),   promis- 

sum  (neut.  participle),  -si,  u. 
Pip-rhus,  Pyrrh-us,  -i. 
rather,    I    had.    or    ivould,    nialo, 

malle,  malui. 
refuse,  I.     (See  unwilUny. ) 
reiiolve,    J,     de-ceriio,    ere,    -cre\n, 

-cretum. 
ricli,   dives,    -itis  ;    comp.  divitior 

(ditior),  superl.  divitissimus  (di- 

tissimus). 
seem,  /,  videor,  eri,  visus. 
slave,  serv-us,  -i  ;  m. 
■fitrrfnder,  I.     (Voc.  li,  and  21,  b.) 
than,  quam. 

toimi-tman,  oppidan-us,  -i. 
tradition,    there    is   a,   tra-do,    ere, 

-didi,  -ditum.     (44.) 
trouhle.^ome,  niolestus. 
Ktnuillini/,  I  am,  nolo,  nolle,  nolui. 
renfure,  J,  audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum. 
verdict,  sententia,  /".  (plur.-) 
word,  J  break  my,  fideni  fallo,  ere, 

fefelli. 
irorld,     ill    the    (=of    all     men), 

omnium  hominum.     (See  16,  h.) 

Why  not  in  mundo  ?  \ 

your  (plur.),  vest-er,  -ra,  -I'um. 


'  Mortuus  est  is  "  he  is  dead  ;"   "he  died  "  is  (e)  vita  exce-^sit. 
-  Plur.,  because  each  judex  gave  his  own  sententia,   "opinion 
"vote." 
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Exercise  7. 

1.  T  Lad  rather  keep  my  promises  than  be  the  richest 
mail  ill  the  \voiid.      2.  I  begin  to  be  troubles(ime  to  you. 

3.  Cease  then  to  be  cowards  and  begin  to  become  patriots. 

4.  He  resolved  to  return  at  once  to  Eome,  and  become  a 
good  member  of  the  state.  5.  It  sceius  that  lie  was 
unwilling  to  become  king,  and  preferred  to  be  a  private 
person.  6.  It  is  said  that  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  you 
had  been  freed  from  all  blame.  '^•7.  Having^  resolved  to 
be  a  candidate  for  office,  I  ventured  to  leturn  home  and 
ask  for  your  votes.  8.  AVc  M(juld  rather  die  free  than 
live  (as)  slaves.  9.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  refused 
to  accept  the  crown  (when)  offerr-d  by  the  nation  and  (its) 
chief  men.  lO.y-It  Avas  clear'  that  the  destined  dny  Avas 
now  at  hand;  but  the  townsmen  were  unwilling  either  to 
despair  or  to  surrender.  1 1.  He  said  that  he  had  neither 
broken  his  word  nor  deceived  the  nation.  12.  The  senate^ 
and  people  resolved  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Pyrrhus. 


^  See  14,  a.  ^  Imperfect  tense.  '  See  30,  Obn. 


EXERCISE     VIII. 
ADJECTIVES. 

Agreement  of  Adjectives. 

47.  When  a  single  adjective  or  participle  is  used  as 
predicate  of  several  singular  substantives,  much  variety 
ot  coustructiou  is  allowed. 

(«.)  If  several  'persons  are  spoken  of,  the  adjective  is 
uenerally  in  the  plural,  and  tlie  masculine  srender  takes 
precedence  over  the  feminine. 

Et  2^(-(t(!r  mUd  et  mater  uiortui  sunt.     Both  my  fatlier  and 
mother  are  dead. 

(J>.)  But  the  predicate  may  also  agree  both  in  gender  and  number 
with  the  substantive  nearest  to  itself.  Thus  a  brother  niigiit  say  for 
"  Both  iiiy  sister  and  1  had  been  summoned  to  the  praetor,"  either 
"  Et  ego  et  soror  mea  ad  praetorcm  vocati  f ramus,''  or  "Vocatus  erawi 
ad  praetor  em  ego  et  soror  viea"  or  even  '■'■  Et  ego  et  soror  mea  ad  prae- 
torem  vocata  eralJ' 

The  usage  therefore  greatly  resemljles  that  of  verbs  with 
more  than  one  subject  (26,  27). 

48.  (a.)  If  the  substantives  are  not  persons  but  things, 
the  adjective  or  participle  is  usually  in  the  plural,  and 
agrees  in  gender  with  both  substantives  if  they  are  of  the 
same  gender. 

Fides  tua  et  pietas  laudandae  sunt.     Your  good  faith  and 
dutifulness  are  to  be  praised. 

But  laudanda  est  would  be  also  allowable.     (See  e.) 
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(/>. )  If  tlicy  :ir(^  nf  dilfereiit  ^t'luU'rs  tJi(_'  adjective  is 
generally  in  the  inuitcr. 

(ihii'iit,  (livifiiu\  Ji'iijioj-rs  iucerta  ;ic  ("idiica  siiitt.  Glory, 
riches,  and  distinctions  are  uncertain  and  peiishahle 
(t]dni;s). 

(r.)  Where  the  suhstaiitives  are  abstract  nouns  (Inti. 
l".>,  (/),  the  neuter  is  coiiinion  in  the  pi'edieate,  e\'en  it'  they 
are  ol'  the  same  gender. 

Fiih's  el  /lir/iis  laudaiiila  ■■<iiiit.  Good  t'aitli  and  a  sense 
of  duty  arc  to  l)c  })i'aised. 

For  the  neuter  /uNi/inn/it  lueans  thiiu/.s  to  he  jn-aised  (as 
iucerta  ac  fcii/urd,  in  h) ;  the  terminations  of  the  Latin 
adjective,  '/^s■,  a,  tun,  i,  ac,  a,  etc.,  express  the  singular 
and  plural  of  nuni,  ivoinau,  tliiiuj,  exactly  as  the  personal 
terminations  of  the  verb  express  the  personal  pronouns. 
(See  Intr.  :U.) 

('/.)    ITenco   ^[<>r!i    c^f    nmnhim    extronunii,    "  Death    is 

tlie  last  of  all  things,"  is  as  guixl  Latin  as  Mors  .  .  .  ex- 
trema. 

(r.)  SonK^timcs,  lint  uKire  rarely,  the  predicate  agrees  in 
gentler  and    nnndici'  with  the  snhstantivc  nearest  itself. 

Sperncndae   hjihtr  sunt  Jirilifie  et  hoiiiires.      Liches  then, 

and  distiiii-tions,  are  to  he  despised. 
Mill}    /iriin-l/>ii//i.-<    iiliiiii      iiiijwriinn     dclatnni     est.       Tlie 

sovereignty  and  chief  power  were  offered  to  nie. 

49.  AVhere  a  single  adjective  is  nseil  as  tlie  attrilmtr  of 
two  or  nioi'e  sujistantives  of  different  genders,  it  usually 
agrees  Avith  the  one  neai'est  itself.  Either  "  'fcrnt.s  onines 
if  iiiiirtii  jKrhistrarity  or  "  Trrrrfs  cf.  inarid  omnia  per/ns- 
fnin'/,"  lie  ti'aNclled  oNcr  all  lands  and  seas. 

It  is  sometimes  repeated  witli  each:  frrras  onines, 
ni((ri((  omnia,  i4c. 

These  rules  will  cause  very  little  real  difficulty,  as  the 
freedom  which  lhc\-  allow  is  great.  The  Exercise  will 
b(3  mainlv  on  what   lollows. 
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Adjectives  used  as  Substantives. 

50.  ^^  Ih'U  the  substautive  is  "  imnt,"  "  tcoman"  ur 
''tiling^'  it  i.s  (jften  not  expressed  iii  Latin  by  a  separate 
word,  for  the  reason  given  above,  48,  ('. 

Boni^  s;ipipiitesry/?(^'  (cr)"  cirif(i/i'  jii//iiiifiir.     Tht'   i/mii/  ;iiid 

iri.'ii'    art"    Iteiiig   Itaiiishi'd    (litcially,    (hiM^ii    fidiii    the 

state). 
Jam  iiustii  iideidiif.  .   Our  iiicii,  or  sD/t/irrs,  were  now   at 

hand. 
Hae  it(t  liM-ufae  smif.     These  iromen  spoke  thus. 
Omnia  mea  ineniiii.  porto.     I  am  carrying'  all   mi/  jmip/ rfi/ 

with  me. 

51.  Henoe  many  adjectives,  pronttiniuul  adjectives,  and 
participles,  both  singular  and  plural,  masculine  and  neuter, 
are  used  precisely  as  substantives,  and  may  even  have 
other  adjectives  attached,  or  attrihtUcd  to  them. 

(a.)  Masculine — 

(Singular)  adolescens,^  juvaus  (young  man),  aiaicus, 
inimicua ;  iieqnalk  (a  cdntemitorary,  one  of  the  same 
age),  ai.iii/i/laflis,  surii/.^:. 

(Plwra.]}  vobi/i'S,^  opi/iiiiff's  (the  aristocracy),  vnt/urcs^  (an- 
cestors), jKisftri  (posterity),  dirUrs  (the  rich),  and  many 
others. 


1  Boiii  tViiis  useil  means  generally,  "tlie  well-afiected. "  "the 
patriotic  party  ;  "  opposed  to  impmhi,  "  tlie  disaffected 

-  The  ablative  may  be  u.sed  here  without  the  Preposition.  See 
*Voc.  8  (banish). 

^  Ado/i'src'iis  denotes  a  younger  age  than  jiinciiis — it  embraces  the 
period  from  boyliood  to  the  prime  of  life  ;  juvaui.s  is  used  of  all  men  lit 
to  bear  arms. 

■*  Nohilis,  "nobles,"'  i.r.  men  whose  ancestors  had  borne  a  curnle 
office;  opposed  to  Dorl  hoiiiutcx,  "self-made  men."  XohUls  never 
means  "noble"'  in  a  moral  sense.  Optimates,  the  aristocracy,  as 
opposed  to  the  jjopular  party,  or  populares. 

'■'  Pat  res,  avi,  are  never  used  in  prose  for  "forefathers,"  but  de- 
note "men  of  the  last  generation  "-and  "of  the  last  but  one."  (See 
p.  41,  note  I)  Minores,  nepotes,  etc.,  are  usetl  for  "  postei-ity  "  only 
in  ]ioetry. 
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(/>.)  Neuter— 

factum,  a  deed ;  dictum,  a  saying ;  bona,  property ;  de- 
creliiui,  a  decree ;  promissa,  promises ;  edidum,  a  pro- 
clamation ;  senatus-considtum,  a  vote  or  resolution  of 
the  senate,  etc. 

(c.)  Also  the  neuter  adjectives  honestum,  utUr.  com- 
nioduTii,  vcruvi,  are  used  in  the  singular,  and  still  more 
in  the  plural,  for  the  English  abstract  words,  "  duty," 
"expediency,"  "advantage,"  "truth;"  so  also 

Summum  honum,  the  highest  good  or  happiness. 

But  the  abstract  nouns  hoiiestas,  vMUtas,  are  oftener 
used,  and  always  in  oblique  cases,  and  with  adjectives. 

52.  Ambiguous   expressions   are   rarely  used  in  Latin ; 

hence  "tiling"  is  generally  cx^iresscd  by  res  (leni.), 
when  the  adjective  alone  would  leave  it  doul)tl'ul  whether 
men  or  things  were  meant. 

Thus  "of  many  things,"  mtdtcruni  reruia;  very  seldom, 
and  only  when  no  mistake  can  occur,  midtornm,  which 
might  mean,  "  of  many  men  ;"  so — 

Fuiura,  the  future;  but  rcrum.  futuranim,  of  the  future: 
honi,  the  good,  or  well-affected  ;  but  bonorum  homimim, 
of  the  well-aflPected. 

53.  The  neuter  iilurcd  of  Latin  adjectives  is  constantly 
used  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  where  we  use 
the  singular  of  an  adjective  or  substantive. 

Much,  multa.  Very  liffJr,  per])auca. 

Feri/  much,  permulta.  Everifihing,  omnia. 

Little  (few  things),  pauca.         All  this,  haec  omnia. 

So  Vera  et  falsa.     Truth  and  falsehood. 
Vera  dicehat.     He  was  speaking  the  truth. 

54.  The  neuter  adjective  is  used  in  Latin  without  a 
substantive,  where  we  inif/ht  substitute  "  things,''  but  really 
use  some  more  appropriate  nouns,  as  iwoperty,  ohjects, 
possessions,  ijcrjormances,  thoughts,  rejlcctions,  etc. 

The  learner  must  look  to  the  Latin  Verb  to  guide  him 
to  the  proner  English  noun  to  insert  in  his  translation  or 
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to  omit  ill  his  composition.  The  Latin  adjective  in  the 
neuter  pUiral  will  generally  be  translated  by  a  substantive 
kindred  in  meaning  to  the  verb. 

Magna  sperabat.  His  hopes  were  high. 

Multa  cogitabat.  He  was  revolving  many  thoughts. 

Haec  sequt'batur.  He  was  pursuing  these  objects. 

Ilia  uusus  est.  He  ventured  on  those  enterprises. 

Multa  mentltus  est.  He  told  many  falsehoods. 

The  singular  neuter  of  the  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Hoc  secutus  est.         This  Avas  his  object. 

Quid  mentltus  est  i    What  falsehood  has  he  told  ] 

These  are  some  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish substantive  cannot  be  translated  literally  into  Latin. 

55.  It  follows  from  51  that  we  can  say  adolescens 
optimus,  an  excellent  young  man ;  praeclara  facta,  noble 
deeds ;  even  inimicissitni  tui,  your  deadliest  enemies  ;  the 
participle  or  adjective  (even  a  superlative  adjective)  being 
treated  as  a  real  substantive. 

But  many  of  these  words  retain  a  double  nature,  and 
are  treated  sometimes  as  substantives,  sometimes  as  adjec- 
tives or  participles. 

We  can  say  either  "  Ciceronis  est  amicus,"  or  "  Ciceroni 
est  amicus,"  either  "  Multa  fuere  ejus  et  praeclara /ac^a,"  or 
''Malta  ab  eo  piaeclare /acto  sunt"  for  "there  were  many 
noble  deeds  of  his ;"  i.e.  we  may  treat  facta  as  either  a 
substantive  or  a  participle,  in  which  latter  case  it  will  be 
joined  with  an  adverb. 

This  latter  construction  is  the  commoner  with  participles 
such  iisfactct,  dicta,  respjonsa,  etc. 

Other  uses  of  Adjectives. 

56.  In  English  we  join  the  adjective  luauy  with  amjther 
adjective,  "many  excellent  men."  In  Latin  we  should 
insert  a  conjunction,  "  homines  raulti  optimic]ue,  multi  atque 
optimi  homincsf  or  ".  .  .  multi,  iique  optimi." 

Of  course  we  can  say  "  aclolescentes  multi,"  or  "  aviici 
multi,"  because  these  words  are  used  as  substantives. 
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So,  too,  if  the  .second  adjectiv^e  i.s  .so  eon.staiitly  united 
with  its  substantive  as  to  form  a  single  expression. 
Multae  aavfx.  UnHjiw.     Many  ships  of  war. 

57.  («.)  The  superlative  degree  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  is  often  used  in  Latin  to  mark  merely  a  high 
degree  of  a  quality. 

Opfimus,  excellent ;  praechmssimvf;,  famou.s  or  n(il)h^ 

Sometimes,  not  always,  it  should  be  translated  l)y  an 
English  intensive  adverb  or  phrase. 

Hoc  niolestissimum  est.     This  is  exceedingly,  or  very,  or 

most,  troublesonif. 
Hoc  saepissime  iliri.     I  have  said  this  repeatedlj-,  (//•  again 
and  again. 

{b.)  So  also  the  comparative  degree  is  often  used,  without 
any  direct  idea  of  comparison,  to  express  a  conddrrahlc, 
excessive,  or  too  great  amount.  It  may  then  be  translated 
by  "  rather,"  "  somewhat,"  '■  too,"  etc.,  or  by  a  sim[.le  adjec- 
tive in  the  positive  degree. 

Saepius,  somevhat  often ;    asperius,  with  excessive  harsli- 
ness  ;  morhis  gravior,  a  serious  illness. 


Vurdbidary  8. 


abaiiduii,  l,f(il^  off' /roiii,  tle-scisco, 

ere,  -sclvi  {(i/jL). 
accomplisli,    I,   ef-ficio,    ere,   -feci, 

-fee  bum. 
across,  trans  (ace), 
alikf  i'lrlv.),  jiixta,  pariter. 


couver.safioii,  J  liarc,  col-ltxiuor,   i, 

-locutus.      (54. 1 
couiitrii,  tines,  -iuni,  in.      (16,  a.\ 
coUraijf,  virt-us,  -utis,  y". 
coivardic)',  ignavia, ./". 
deadhi.     (55.) 


a  flowed,  if  is,  or  a;/ reed  on,  constat     decree,  a,  decretuni.      (51,  h.) 


[impers. ). 
iijipear  {sr^cm),  1,  viileor,  eri,  visus 

(43.) 
un-iforr((fir  ptirti/.      (51,  a,  n.^.) 
attempf,  I,  con  or,  ari. 
hnnisli,  civitate   pello,   expello  ;    in 

exiliuinpello,  ere,  pepnli.pulsuni, 

or  ex-igo,  ere,  -egi,  -actum. 
brood,  latus. 

ctianqe  of  purpose,  ineonstantia, ./'. 
contrari/,  contrarius. 


defile,  a,  salt-us,  -fis,  m. 

deny,  I,  nego,  are 

dictator,  dictator,  -oris. 

drire  on  .shore.  I .  e-jicio,  ere,  -jeci, 

-jectuni. 
drire  J'rom,    1.    ex-igo,    fere,     egi, 

-actum. 
dutii,  hdnestiim.      (51,  r.) 
i-iuh  other,  tit,  inter  se. 
(■neinji,  liostis,  ininnicus.' 
enterprise.      (54. ) 


*  Host  is,    an  enemy  in  war,    properly  "a  foreigner;"    inimictts,   a 
personal  enemy. 
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(51  a,  H.=) 
6re,     -xi, 


(Yoc.  5, 


f. 


ici-njthinij.     (53.) 
cixi'lkiit,  optinius.      (57. 
I'liitlifiil,  tidel-is,  -e. 
Jonjutliers  :=  x/irc.stors. 
fonteU,     I,     i^raedi-co, 

-ctum. 
J'lituri'.     (52.) 
;/lvr/oi(s,  praec-lai'us. 
<ira>i<(/'(ithrr,  av-ii.s,  -i. 
Iiiiiinclf,  ipse,  a,  um. 
liOjH'.t,  1  J'oriii  =  /  /(ope. 

ami  see  54. ) 
ii/iioriiiit    of,     I    (1)11,     igiioro, 
■   (acr.).      (22.) 
intereit   (suOsL),  iitiiit-as,   -ati 

(51,  c.) 
join  you,  1,  nie  tibi,   or  ad  te  ad- 

jun-go,  ere,  -xi,  -etuin. 
ktioiv,  J,  sc-io,  scire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
la-st  {of  time),  proximiis. 
had,  I ,  transdu-co,  ere,  -xi,  -ctum. 
list  of,    I  u:rit('  a,  perscri-bo,   ere, 

-psi  (trariK.). 
Uttle.      (53. ) 
loft)/,  praealtus. 
mursh,  pal-Qs,  -fidis,  y. 
meditate    on,    I,    cogito,    are, 

(ahl). 
merchant  vessel,  navis  oneraria. 
mistaken,  I  am,  erro,  are. 
mudi.     (53.) 
name,  <jood,  fania,  f. 
native  land.     (16,  a.) 
noble,  praeclarus.      (51,  a,  «.■*.) 
no  one,  nemo,  miUius.' 
object.     (54.) 
oppj-e.9s,  I.     Voc.  6. 
past,  the,  praeterita.  n.,  plnr. 
pathless,  inviiis. 
persecute,  J,  insector,  ari  (dcji. ). 
poor,  paup-er,  -eris. 


de 


(52.) 


popular  party,  popular-es,  -ium. 

posterity.     (51,  a.) 

praised,  to  be,  laudaiid-us.  -a,  -um. 

(48,  r.) 
jiraiseworthy,  laudabil-is,  -e. 
proclamation,  edictuni.      (51.  b.) 
promises,  J  make,  polliceor,  eri    (64.) 
property.      (51,  b.) 
pur.me,  J,  secjuor.  i,  secutus  (dep. ). 
ra.^ihness,  tenierit-as,  -atis,  f. 
resolre,  1 ,  statu-o,  fire,  -i. 
rich,  the.      (51,  a    and  \'oc.  7.) 
rirer,  tium-en,  -inis,  //. 
sayinij,  a,  dictum.      (55.) 
scarcely,  vi.K. 
shatter,  /,  quasso,  are. 
sink,  I  (trans.),   demer-go^  ere,  -si, 

-sum. 
sornethnes.     Voc.  1. 
sj)ar",  I.     Voc.  1.  ] 

speak,  I.     \'oc.  1.  ] 

■ttorm,  tempest-as,  -atis,  f 
■"itrikinf/ly,  graviter.     (55.)     ^[ 
think,  J  (reflect),  cogito,  are.  - 
threats,  J  make  =  /  threaten.  Voc.  6. 
throne  (metajih.).      (17.) 
traditions,    /    hand   don:n,    trad-o, 

ere,  -idi,  -itum. 
transact,  ago,  ere,  egi,  actum. 
unhealthy,  pestilen-s,  -tis. 
unjust,  iniquus. 
variance   with,    I    am.   at,    pugno, 

are,  cum  (ahl.). 
venture  on  (enterprises),   I,   audeo. 

(54.) 
violent  (.storm),  maximus. 
vote  of  the  senate,  senatus  consul- 

tum.     (51,  h.) 
we  1 1 -affected.      (50,  ?».'.) 
winter,  hi-ems,  -emis,  f. 
youth,  a,  adolescens.      (51,  a,  n.^.) 


Exercise  8. 

A. 

1.  He  said  that  he  woukl  iievei-  banish  the  good  and 
wise.  2.  We  are  all  ignorant  of  much.  3.  He  said  that 
courage  and  cowardice  were  contrary  to  each  other.     4.  It 

'  JV*'mo(subst.=«e  homo)  is  used  in  tlie  uom.  and  ace.  (neminern).     In 
other  cases  the  adj.  {nallius,  nulli,  nulla,  -a,  -o)  should  be  substituted. 
2  See  33. 
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appears  tli^t  he  was  banished  with  you,  not  by  tiie  Dic- 
tator himself,  but  by  a  praiseworthy  vote  of  the  senate. 
5.  He  resolved  to  abandon  tiie  aristocratic  and  to  join 
the  popular  party.  0.  He  said  that  rashness  and  change 
of  purpose  were  not  to  be  praised.  7.  He  was  an  excellent 
youth,  and  a  most  faithful  friend  to  me ;  he  had  nmch 
conversation  with  me  that  (hiv  about  tlie  future.  8. 
Having  returned  to  Rome  lie  promised  to  transact  every- 
tliing^  for  his  father.  9.  The  army  was  led  liy  Hannibal 
tlirough  many  patldess  detiles,  and  across  many  broad 
rivers,  and  numy  lofty  mountains  and  unhealthy-  marshes, 
into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  10.  Ynu  will  scarcely 
venture  to  deny  tliat  duty  was  .sometimes  at  variance  with 
interest.  11.  I  know  that  your  forefathers  ventured  on 
many  glorious  enterprises.  12.  He  makea  many  i)rt)nii.ses, 
many  threats,  but  I  believe  that  he  will  accomplish  very 
little. 

B. 

13.  You,  said  lie,  were  meditating  on  the  past;  I  was 
attempting  to  foretell  the  future ;  I  now  perceive  that  both 
you  and  I  w^ere  mistaken.  14.  He  tells  (us)  that  he  has 
lieen  driven  by  these  brothers,  his  deadly  enemies,  from 
his  throne  and  native  laud  ;  that  they  are  persecuting  with 
unjust^  proclamations  and  decrees  all  the  well-a fleeted,  all 
the  wise;  that  no  one's  property  or  good  name  is"*  spared; 
that  rich  and  poor  are  alike  oppressed.  1 5.  I  hope  to  write 
a  list  of  the  many  striking  sayings  of  your  grandfather. 
16.  These  objects,  said  he,  did  our  forefathers  pursue  ;  these 
hopes  did  they  form ;  these  traditions  have  they  handed 
down  to  posterity.  17.  It  is  allowed  that  many  noble 
deeds  were  done  by  him.  18.  I  rejoice  that  you  spoke 
little  and  thought  much.  -^9.  It  is  said  that  n)any 
merchant  vessels  were  shattered  and  sunk,  or  driven  on 
shore,  by  many  violent  storms  last  winter. 

'  See  (}.  -  Superl.   (See  57,  a. )  ^  Superl.  *  See  6. 


EXERCISE    IX. 
ADJECTIVES— Continued.  ADVERBS. 

58.  The  adjective  and  the  ^(Miiti\r  cjise  df  suiistantives 
(see  214)  are  both  used  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
stantive. So  in  Eiigli.sh,  "  the  Idiufs  palace,"  "  the  roi/al 
armv."  Hence  the  Latin  adjective  is  often  used  where  in 
English  we  employ  the  preposition  "of"  with  a  noun. 
Thus — 

Bes  alienae.     The  affairs  of  others. 

Conditio  servilis.     The  condition  or  state  of  slarerj/. 

Vir  fortis.     A  man  of  coirmr/e. 

So  often  with  proper  names — 

Pugna  Cannensis  (not  Cannarum).     The  battle  of  Cannae. 
Piypulus  Romanus  (never  Romae).     The  people  of  Eonie. 

Ohs.  So  "  vir  fortissimus,"  "  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage."  In 
Latin  this  adjectival  genitive  of  quality  may  be  used  only  where  an 
adjective  is  added  to  the  substantive.  We  can  say  "^"?V  sumn)ae 
fortitudini.^ :''  not  "  err  fortitudini.s."     (See  303.) 

59.  Sometimes  we  must  use  a  Latin  genitive  wliere 
the  adjective  is  wanting,  or  rarely  used,  in  Latin. 

Corporis,  or  animi,  r/o/w.     Bodihj  or  mental  pain. 
Oramwra  judicio  or  sententii.<.     By  a  iimDiinum.^  verdict,  or 

iiiianimmisly. 
In  hiir  omnium  iiirtn.     In  this  universal  mournin,g. 
Med  unius  senfenfid.     By  my  .nnrfle  vote. 
Post  hominum  memoriam.     Within  hvman  memorj'. 

60.  The  Latin  adjective  is  used  in  agreement  with  a 
substantive  wliere  we  use  a  partitive  substantive  express- 
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ing  ivhole,  end,  middh',  fop,  etc.,  followed  by  the  piviiositi'in 
"  of."     Thus — 

Summus  mom.     The  top  of  the  mountain. 

In  nietliam  nam.      Into  the  iniddle  or  centre  "/  the  road. 

Ivoliqunin  opits.     The  rest  of  \\\e  work. 

Inia  niUi.^.     The  bottom  <//  the  valley. 

Novissimuni  nfiiiwii.     The  rear  ';/  the  line  of  nuuoh. 

Tota  (rrai'da.     The  whole  of  iivcece. 

Suiiima  femcrifas.     The  height  o/' rashness. 

(H>ii.  Tliese  adjectives,  e.'^peciallj'  wliere,  as  with  xummvs,  medius, 
etc.,  uuihiguity  niioht  arise,  generally  stand  before  the  .substantive, 
not,  as  the  attribute  usually  does,  after  it. 

61.  Tlie  adjective  is  often  used  in  close  connexion  with 
a  verb,  where  in  English  we  .should  use  either  an  adnrh 
or  <an  adverbial  phrase,  i.e.  a  preposition  and  iidun. 

Invitus  lutecdico.    I  say  this  niuciUinffli/,  or  icith  reluctance, 

or  at/aimt  my  ivill. 
Tacitus  haec  axjUaliain.     I  was  meditating  sdniily,  or  in 

.ideiice,  on  these  sul)jects. 
lHii)riidens  hue  veni.     I  came  here  unavares. 
IiKMtlumis  rcdli.     I  returned  safely,  or  in  safety. 
Adversos,  aversos,  aggressus  est.     He  attacked   them   in 

front,  or  from  behind. 
So — Absens    condemnatus    est.      He    was   condemned    in   his 

absence. 
Totus  flissentio.     I  disagree  icholly,  or  entirely. 
Frequentes  conrenfre.     They  came  together  //?  rnnrds. 
Virus.     In  his  lifetime.  Mortuns.     After  his  death. 

T)\\n-?,\  fugere.     They  fled  in  opposite  directions. 

62.  So  the  adjectives  ,so///.s  (vnvs),  primus  (prior  ii" 
of  two),  ultimns,  are  joined  advcrbiall//  with  tlie  verb 
to  express  "only,"  "first,"  "last,"  where  we.  shoidtl  in\d 
a  relative  clause,  or  an  infinitive  mood,  and  make  the  ad- 
jective the  main  predicate. 

Primus  haec  fecit.     He  ims  the  /?7'.s/  who  did  this,  or  to  do 

this. 
Solus  ninhf  nostra  srvsit.     He  iin.^  the   oidy  [lerson  who 

perceived  our  evils. 
Ultimus  irnis.^c  diritur.     It  is  said  that  he  u-a.-<  the  la.^l  to 

come. 
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63.  Certain  suhstantives  also,  especially  those  whicli 
relate  to  time,  (ui(\  and  office,  are  used  with  the  verlt,  Avhere 
in  l-]nL;lish  \V(^  sliould  use  an  arlverbial  phrase. 

line  put'r,  or  atlolescens,  or  senex,  didici.  I  learned  this 
le.sson  (54)  ///  mii  hni/hood,  or  i/ovfh,  or  old  age. 

//''(■  consul  rorif.  He  made  this  vow  in  /tis  coiisnlsltiji,  or 
as  rotisii/. 

So — rirfnr.     When  victorious;  "in  the  hour  of  triumph." 

64.  A  single  adverb  in  Latin  will  often  repre.sent  a 
\\  hole  adverbial  phrase  in  Enulish  ;  and  on  the  other 
IkuuI  an  English  adverb  will  often  require  a  Latin  ])hrase, 
or  whole  clause,  or  coniliiiuition  of  words.  (Intr.  19  and 
52.)     Thus— 

Fie.     With  a  good  conscience. 

lJirinitv.s.     By  a  supernatural  interposition. 

Omnino.     Speaking  in  general,  as  a  general  rule,  etc. 

So — Easily.     Nullo  negotio. 

Lidis})utably.      Dnbitari  nou  jiotest  quiii      .   .     (See  133.) 
Fortunately.      Up]jurtune  accid'd  ut  .  .   .     (See  123. ) 
Possibly.     Fieri  ^potest  id  .  .  . 

You  are  ohviously  mistaken.     Errare  te  manifestum  est. 
Vou  are  aj^parentiy  unwell.     Aegrotare  videris. 

It  must  therefore  never  be  taken  for  granted  that  an 
adverb  in  one  language  can  be  trau.slated  by  the  same  part 
of  speech  in  the  other. 


Vwahnlary  9. 


(icqidt,  J,  aljsol-vo,  ere,  -vi,  -utum. 
attain   to,  1=1   obtain   (Voc.  3), 

av  =  arrive  at  (Voc.  1). 
I ii-a ittij'id ,  piil-cher, '  -chrinr,  -cher- 

rimus. 
horn    (partic.     of    /    hear),    natus 

(iiasc-Dr.  /  am  born), 
boijltood,  in  ]u>i.  (63.) 
break  (a  law),  J.     Voc.  5. 


broiKjIit  up  (partic.  of  1  brin;/  np), 

educatiis  (ediico). 
rJiange,  I,  miito,  are.     (21. ) 
clottiitif/,  vestit-us,  -us,  m. 
companionK,  /lis,  siii,  suos,  etc. 
ronsrience,  vit/i  a  ijood.      (64.) 
consent  (subst.),  con.sens-us,  -lis,  nt. 
crowds,  in.     (61.) 
deMli,  after  liis.     (61.) 


^  Pulcher  is  "  beautifiil  "  in  a  general  sense  ;  amoenus,  "  lovely  to  look 
on,"  is  applied  to  natural  objects  such  as  a  landscape  or  scenery. 


ADVERBS. 
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distinctiojt,  hon-or  (os),  -oris,  m. 

enterprise.     (54. ) 

entrust,   I,    per-mitto,    6re,    -misi, 

-missiim, 
et/f,  ocul-us,  -i,  m. 
fair,  amoenus.     (Seep.  71,  ".'. ) 
faith,  f/ood,  fid-es,  -ei,  /. 
farmhouse,  villa../'. 
/hod,  vict-us,  -us,  m. 
fortune,  fortuna,  / 
funeral:,  fun-us,  -fris,  n. 
(father      together,       to      (intrans.). 

Voc.  .3. 
hiijhest.     Voc.  6. 
honour,    I   {of   external   marks   of 

honour),  oriio,  are. 
Iclnd  of,  evcrfi,  omn-is,  -e. 
kindness,  boiiit-as,  -atis,  /. 
last,  tlw,  nltimus. 
late,  too  {adv.),  sero. 
lifetime,  in  his.     (61.) 
listen  to,  1,  audio,  ire.      (23.) 
look  doivn  on,  I,  de-spicio  (trans.), 

fire,  -spexi,  -spectum.     (23. ) 
iruuia/jement,  procurati-o,  -onis, /. 
marb!e  {adj. ),  marinoi^eus. 
m,ind,  1  am  out  of  my.     Voc.  6. 
miraculous     interposition,      hu     a. 

(64.) 
monument,  monumentuni.  )'. 
neglect,  I,  negle-go,  ere,  -xi,  -ctum. 
next,    the,    proximiis  ;    insequen-s, 

-tis. 
office.     Voc.  2. 


old  age,  iv  my.     (63.) 

other  persons,  of  {adj.).     (58  ) 

panic,  pav-or,  -oris,  m. 

plain,  camp-US,  -i,  m. 

poet,  poct-a,  -ae,  m. 

point  out,  I,  monstro,  are. 

post  up,  I,  ti-go.  »'re,  -xi,  -xum. 

reach,  /,  pervenio  ad  .   .   . 

read  through,  1 .  per-lego,  fere,  -lejd, 

-lectum. 
recover    myself,     /,    me    re  cipio, 

-cepi. 
relinquish,  I,   o-mitto.  ere,    -misi, 

-missum. 
j  safety,  in.     (61.) 
1  silence,  in.     (61.) 
.speech   {to   soldiers,    or   multitude), 

conti-o,  -onis, ./' 
spread  beneath,  I,  sub-jicio  (<?'oh.s-.  ), 

ere,     -jeci,     -jectum ;     subjicior 

(intrans.).     (20.) 
state  (adj.),  publicus. 
summit.     (60.) 
supply  you   n-ith    these  things,   I, 

haec  tibi  suppedito,  are. 
tomb,  sepulcrura,  n. 
troublesome,  molestus. 
tui-n  to,  I.     Voc.  :^. 
unanimously.     (59.) 
universal.     (59.) 
vhole  of.     (60. ) 
wholly'.     (61.) 

u:rite,  I,  scri-bo,  6re,  -psi,  -ptum. 
youth,  in  my.      (63  ;  also  51.  ».'.) 


Erereise  9. 

1.  He  said  that  the  iiianaoenient  of  other  people's  atlams 
was  always  ext'ee(lin«^ly'  troublesome.  2.  In  this  universal 
panic  your  brother  was  the  tirst  to  recovc  r  himself.  3.  I 
obeyed,  said  he,  the  law-  in  my  youth  :  1  will  not  break 
it  in  my  old  age.  4.  I  was  the  first  to  venture  on  these 
enterprises ;  I  will  be  the  last  to  relinquish  them.  f).  In 
his  lifetime  we  neglected  this  poet;  after  his  death  we 
honour  him  with  a  state   funeral,  a  marble  tomb  with 


'  To  be  expressed  by  superlative  adj.     (See  57. ) 
2  Plural.     Ler  (sing.)  is  seldom  used  in  an  ah.</rnrt  sense  :  it  means 
a  law. 
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many  beaiitifuP  monuments,  and  every  kind  of  distinction. 
■<6.  The  king  having  been  (14,  a)  the  first  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  looked  down  in  silence  on  the 
fair  plains  spread  beneath  his  eye  (^j/.).  7.  He  turned- 
to  his  companions  and  pointed  out  the  farndiouse  in  which 
he  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  his  boyhood;  too 
late,  said  he,  lias  fortune  changed.  8.  He  proniisod  to 
supply  the  army  of  Rome'with  food  and  clothing,  i).  I 
read  through  the  whole  of  this  proclamation  in  silence ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  who  wrote  and  posted  it  up  (when) 
written  was  out  of  his  ndnd.  lO.^He  was  unanimously 
acquitted,  and  returned  home  in  safety  ;  the  next  year  he 
attained  with  universal  consent  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
nation.  11.  The  soldiers,  having  gathered  together  in 
crowds,  listened  to  his  speech  in  silence.  12.  I  entrust 
myself  wdiolly  to  your  good  faith  and  kindness.  13.  No 
one  can  with  a  good  conscience  deny  that  your  brother 
returned  home  in  safety  by  a  miraculous  interposition. 


^  Superl.    (57.)  "  Participle.     (See  15.) 


EXERCISE  X. 
THE    RELATIVE. 

65.  Ill  ;i  relative  or  adjectival  ^(•jiicncc,  eacli  clause'^  lias 
its  own  verb,  and  its  own  independent  construction.  The 
relative  pronoiin  qui  is  of  the  same  yeiider,  niinilier,  ;ind  is 
joined  with  the  same  person  of  the  verl),  as  its  initrndrnt 
snbstantive,  or  pronoun,  in  the  other  clause.     (See  12.) 

Arbores  .^erct  (/i/if/nis  (i(/rirnl(i,  qnarum  arhpirj/'f  Jiacram.  ipse 
iivriqiiamJ  The  careful  husl)aridnian  will  jilant  frees, 
any  fruit  of  ichlch  he  will  hini.s(>lf  never  behold. 

Mulierem  aspicio  quae  pisces  vendif.  I  see  a  vjoman  vho 
is  selling  fish. 

Ubi  est  puer,  cui  libnim  dedidi  ?  Where  is  the  hoji  to 
whom  yon  gave  the  book  ? 

Adsuin  qui  feci.     /,  wlto  did  the  deed,  am  here. 

For  the  meanino  of  the  term  adjectival,  as  applied  to  a  clause,  or 
to  the  sentence  of  which  such  a  clause  forms  a  part,  see  Intr.  81. 

66.  Where  there  is  more  than  (uie  antecedent,  the  rules 
for  the  number  and  gender  of  the  relative  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  adjective. 

Pater  ejus  et  mater  qui  aderavf.  His  father  and  mother 
who  were  present.     (47,  a.) 

Divitiae  et  honores  quae  cadnca  sunt.  Riches  and  distinc- 
tions, irhieh  are  perishable  (things).      (48,  /'.) 

67.  Sometimes  a  relative  refers  not  to  a  single  word,  l)ut  to  the 
whole  statement  made  by  a  clause.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  often 
find  id  quod,  for  quod  only.  (Here  id  is  in  apposition  to  the  former 
sentence.)     Sometimes  r/iiae  rrs  is  found  :  =  "a  circumstance  ivhicji." 

Timoleon,  id  quod  difficilius  p^tatur,  sapientius  tuJit  secundam 
quam  advcrsavi  fortunam.     Timoleon,  though  this  (lit.  a  thiuy 

*  For  meaning  of  clause,  see  page  20,  note. 

*  For  place  of  nunquam,  see  Intr.  92. 
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which)  is  thought  the  more  difficult  (task),  bore  prosperity  more 
wisely  than  adversity. 
Midtne  civitates  n  Ct/ro  defecerunty  quae  res  multorum  bellormn 
causa  fuit.     Many  states  revolted  from  Cyrus  ;  and  this  (see 
13)  {circumstance)  was  the  cause  of  many  wars. 

Obs. — ''As"  is  often  used  in  English  as  equivalent  to  "a  thiiKj 
which,"  or  "which"  in  reference  to  a  wiinle  clause. 

"  He,  as  you  have  heard,  died  at  Rome."     Ilh,  id  quod  andiisti, 
Rormte  mortem  ohiit. 

68.  A  relative  pronoun  in  tlie  accusative  case  is  fre- 
quently omitted  in  English,  but  never  in  Latin. 

This  is  the  man  /  saw.     Hie  est  quem  v'ldi. 

He  found  the  books  he  wanted.     Lihros  quos  voluit  reperlt. 

69.  When  in  English  the  antecedent  is  qualified  by  a 
superlative,  the  superlative  is  in  Latin  placed  in  the  rela- 
tive clause. 

Volsci  civitatem,  quam  habebanf  optiniam,  j^et'diderimt.    The 
Volsci  lost  the  best  city  they  had. 

The  same  place  is  given  to  any  emphatic  adjective, 
especially  those  of  number  or  amount. 

Equites,  quos  paucos  secum  habuit,  dimisit.     He  sent  away 
the  few  mounted  men  whom  he  had  with  him. 

Use  of  qui  with  is. 

70.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  which  corresponds  to 
qui,  as  he  to  rcho,  is  not  ille,  but  is.  Ilk  is  only  used 
wlien  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  "he;"  "that  v:eU 
hiiovn,  or  that  other  person."  Is  may  be  thus  used  of  all 
three  persons. 

I  am  the  man  I  always  was.     Is  sum  qui  semper  fin. 

71.  Where  the  antecedent  and  relative  are  in  the 
same  case,  qui  without  is  will  express  "he  who;"  where 
the  cases  are  different,  is  is  to  be  used. 

Qui   haec   videbard  flebard.        Those   Avho    saw    this    (the 

spectators)  wept. 
Eis,  qui  adstabnid,  irascebatur.     He  was  angry  with  thuse 

who  stood  by  (the  bystanders). 
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72.  Is,  ei  (ii),  etc.,  often  answer  to  our  "  one,"  "  men," 
'■  a  man,"  when  used  to  denote  a  class  of  persons. 

Euni  qui  haec  fac'd  udi     I  hate  one  who,  ur  ii  man  who 

does  this. 
Eos  qui  haec  faciant  odl.     I  hate  inen  \\\m  do  thi.s. 

Qui  alone  (71)  will  express  tlu^  same  phrases. 

t^ui  haec  faciant,  jjejora  facient.  Men  who  are  doing  this 
will  do  worse. 

73.  The  oblique  cases,  especially  the  genitive  and 
dative,  of  the  participle  are  often  used  to  represent  "  him 
who,"  "  those  who." 

Adstantium  clamore  perterritus.     Alarmed  b}'  the  shouts 

of  the  bystanders,   or  of  those  who  stood  h)j,  or  of  those 
standing  by. 
Interrogantibus  resjjondit.     To  those  who  questioned  him,  or 
to  those  questioniny  him,  or  to  his  interrogators. 

74.  But  we  must  never  combine  ei,  eorum,  eis,  etc., 
with  the  participle  to  denote  a  class.  Eorum  adstantium, 
cos  (idstantes,  is  very  bad  Latin  for  "  those  who  stood  by," 
or  "  those  standing  by." 

75.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  demonstrative  in  is  qiii, 
and  similar  comlnnations,  hie  qui,  etc.,  is  emphasised  by 
placing  the  relative  clause  first,  and  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  in  the  other  or  principal  clause,  afterwards. 

Qwi  turn  te  defendit,  is  hodie  acciisat.  He  who  (the  very 
man  who)  then  defended  you  is  to-day  accusing  you. 
Your  former  advocate  is  your  present  accuser. 

This  construction  is  iilways  to  be  used  where  a  strong 
contrast  is  dwelt  on. 

76.  Observe  how  often  the  substantive  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  by  a  clause  beginning  with  q7ii,  is  qui, 
ca  quae,  etc.,  i.e.  by  an  adjectival  clause.     Thus  — 

Qui  me  cepernnf,  my  captors;  qid  me  vicit,  my  conquerw ; 
(ea)  quae  vera  sunt,  the  truth. 

(See  175.) 

Is  qui,  with  the  subjunctive,  will  be  treated  further  on. 
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Vocabulary  10. 


aqahi  ami  again,  saepe  (saepissime). 

(57.) 
ctgr  rement  (ivith),  I  am  hi,  consen- 

tio,  ire,  -si,  -sum  (cum,  abl.). 
nsiistance,  I  come  to  his,  sub-v6nio, 

-veni  (dat.). 
concerning  (prep.),  de  (abl.). 
despise,    [,   cle-spicio,^  6re,    -spexi, 

-spectum. 
directions,  in  different.     (61.) 
disagree   with,   I,  dis-sentio.     (See 

agreement. ) 
dismayed,  1  am,   perterr-eor,   eri, 

-itus. 
disnms,    f.    di-mitto,     ere.     -misi, 

-missum. 
entirely.     (61.) 

first  .  .  .  then,  primum  .  .  .  deinde. 
foot-soldier,  ped-es.  -itis. 
gladly,  libens  (adj.)  (61),  or  liben- 

ter  (adv.). 
half,  J.     Voc.  1. 
helplessness,  in,  in-ops,  -opis  (adj.). 

(61.) 
institution,  an,  institutum.     (51,  b.) 
join  him,  J .     (20,  and  Voc.  8.) 
keep  my  v-ord,  I,  fidem   prae-sto, 

are.  -stiti. 
knoir,  I  (a  fact),  scio  (Voc.  8)  ;  (a 

person)    novi,    nosse,     noveram 

(nOram). 
man,  the,  (contemptuous),   hom-o, 

-inis. 


m^et,  I  come  to,  obviam  Aenio,  veni 

(dat.). 
occasion,  on  that,  turn.     (Intr.  19.) 
one.     (72.) 

oppose,  I,  adverser,  ari  (dot.), 
order,  I,  jubeo,  ere,  ju.ssi.  jussum. 
poverty,  paiipert-as,  -atis,  f 
present,  1  am,  ad-sum,  -esse,  -fui. 
rather,  1  icoidd.     Voc.  7. 
reluctantly.      (61. ) 
repeatedly  =  again  and  again, 
riches,  diviti-ae,  -arum. 
ruin,  exitium,  n.     (18,  19.) 
scatter,  I  (intrans.),  dissipor.  ari. 

(20.) 
seek  for.  I,   pet-o,  ere,   -ii,  or  -\x\, 

-itum. 
send  back,  I,   re-mitto,  ^re,   -misi, 

-missum. 
set  at  nought,  I,  con-temno,'  $re, 

-tempsi,  -temptum. 
shout,  clam-or,  -oris,  m. 
slave,  1  am  a,  servio,  ire,  -ii.  -itum. 
stand  by,  I,  ad-sto,  -stare,  -stlti. 
story,  I  tell  a,  narro,  -are  (54.) 
suddenly,  subito. 
to-day,  hodie. 
to-morrou\  eras. 
treat    lightly,   I,   parvi-  facio,    ere, 

feci,  factum. 
value  highly,  I,  magni-aestimo,  are. 
woman,  muli-er.  -?ris. 
ye.'iferdoy,  heri. 


Exercise  10. 

1.  Those^  who  were  in  aoTeeinent  with  you  yesterday, 
to-day  entirely  disagree  (with  you).  2.  Both  you  and  J 
despise  one  who^  woukl  rather  be  a  .slaye  with*  riches 
than  free  with  poverty.   "^3.  We  Icnow  that  he,  concernino; 


'  Despicio,  I  look  down  on  as  beneath  myself :  contemno,  I  think 
lightly  of  in  it.self=  parri  facio  ;  sperno,  I  put  from  me  ;  axpernor.  tlie 
same,  with  idea  of  strong  dislike  :  repiidio.  I  i>ut  from  me  with  con- 
tempt ;  neglcgo,  I  am  indifferent  to. 

-  Tor  this  genitive  see  305. 

■'  The  relative  clause  to  come  first,  />  to  be  ii.sed  in  tlio  other  cliuHe. 
(See  75.)  *  .^ee  8,  b. 
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whom  you  have  told  us  all  this  story,  expects  to  attain 
to  the  highest  offices,  the  greatest  distinctions  ;  but^  1 
hope  that  he  will  never  obtain  them,  lor  1  know  the  man. 
-J.4.  I  who"^  repeatedly  opposed  you  in  your  youth,  will 
gladly  come  to  your  assistance  in  your  old  age  and  hcdpless- 
uess.  5.  r  sent  you  the  best  and  br;ivpst  t'oot-soldiers 
that  T  had  with  me;  and  having  liromiscd-*  to  send  them 
back,  yoii  rehictaiitly  kept  your  word.  (i.  Id'  ordered 
those  standing  liy  (him)  to  I'oiiow  him;  Imt  ihcy  were 
dismayed  by  the  shouts  of  those  wlio  weie  c<iming  to 
meet  (him);  tirst  halted,  and  then  sudih-nly  sciitteretl  and 
ded  in  ilitterent  directions.  7.  The  womnn  lor  whom  you 
were  seeking  is  preseiit;  I  will  theretbre'  h(;ai'  and  dismiss 
her.  8.  >The  best  institutions  and  laws  you  have  set  at 
nought,  and  tins'*  will  l)e  \diir  ruin  to  day.  *.».  The 
things-  which  I  treated  lightly  in  my  boyhood,  1  \iilue 
highly  in  my  old  age.  10.  1  who-  was  the  last  to  come 
to  your  assistance  on  that  occasion,  will  be  the  tirst  to 
join  you  to-uiorrow. 

1  The  demonstrative  and  conjunction,  Imt,  th<ri'fori'.  etc.,  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  relative. 

-  The  relative  clause  to  come  tirst,  is  to  be  used  in  the  other  clause. 
(See  75.) 

3  See  14.  *  -Sec  67. 


t'lir  nil  siircprdinij  E.rrrri.'<rs   tlw    Sftnhmt   is   referred   to  fhf- 
Gevernl  Focabidari/  at  the  end  of  the  Bonk. 


EXERCISE    XL 
THE    RELATIVE  ^Continued. 

Qui  in  Oratio  Obliqua.— Co-ordinate  and  other  uses. 

77.  The  veil)  in  an  adjectival  clause  is  in  the  indica- 
tive mood,  unless  tiiere  is  some  special  reason  for  the 
sahjund  icc. 

For  iiistancf,  it  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause  is  in 
oratio  oh/lqnd,  i.e.  is  in  the  infinitive  after  a  verb  o\'  sai/inf/ 
or  fkinkiiu/,  the  verb  in  the  (^^^'-clause  will  be  in  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Thus — Mnlierem  aspicio,  quae  pisecs  vendit.  (Oratio  recta.) 
I  see  a  woman  who  is  selling  fish. 

But — Ait  s'*?  muliercm.  aspicere,  inuie  pisces  vendat.  (Oratio 
obliqua.)  He  .s(«?/.s-  that  he  sees  a  woman  who  is 
selling  fish. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  explained  further  on. 

06.S.— This  idiom  extends  very  widely  in  Latin.  It  holds  good  not 
only  with  relatives,  but  with  all  subordinating  conjunctions,  and 
applies  not  only  to  indirect  statements,  but  ;dso  to  indirect  commands 
and  questions.     (See  Exercise  lvi.) 

78.  Besides  its  u.se  in  adjectival  clauses,  qui  is  also  used 
vei'v  lar^elv  as  a  substitute  for  both  kinds  of  conjunctions. 
(Intr.  53,  54,  55.) 

(i.)  It  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  tlie  co-ordinating 
conjunctions  and,  hut,  so,  therefore,  etc.,  and  a  demonstra- 
tive, to  connect  together  co-ordinate  sentences  and  clause.s. 
(See  13.) 

Ad  re(/em  veni,  (|uem  cam  vidissem.  ...  I  came  to  tlie  king, 
and  when  I  had  seen  him.  .  .  . 

Indeed  the  Latin  relative  is  often  used  where  we  should  use  the 
demonstrative  only.      Thus   nothing    is   connnoner   than   for   Latin 
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sentences  to  begin  with—yuibus  auditis,  havin^j  heard  this;  Quod 
ubi  vidit,  when  he  saw  this ;  quam  ob  rem,  quocirca,  and  theri]fore, 
or,  therefore. 

This  is  called  the  co-ordinatiuy  use  of  the  relative,  because  it  links 
co-ordinate  sentences.  (Intr.  74.)  The  relative  so  used  does  not 
atlVit  the  mood  of  the  verb  any  more  than  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
or  tlie  conjunction  et. 

Thus,  it'  (/«t  used  for  "and"  connects  (or  co-ordinates)  a  principal 
verb  in  oratio  obliqiui  with  another,  it  will  introduce  an  inhnitive 
mood. 

JJirit  proditorem  esse  eu  III  .  .  .  quern  brcvi  periturum  esf^e.     He 
said  that  he  was  a  traitor  .  .   .  and  that  he  would  soon  perish. 

79.  (ii.)  The  Latin  relative  is  also  largely  used  in  place 
of  many  kinds  of  subordinating  conjunctions;  ut,  in  order 
that,  or,  so  that;  quamvis,  although;  quod,  because. 

The  verb  which  follows  qui,  when  so  used,  is  in  the 
subjunctive. 

[The  following  Exercise  will  include  only  its  adjectival 
use  as  subordinate  to  oratio  obliqua,  and  its  co-ordinating 
use  as  a  substitute  for  a  conjunction.  Its  use  in  the 
sense  of  "in  order  to,"  "so  that,"  etc.,  will  be  treated 
further  on.] 


Other  Uses  of  the  Relative. 

80.  "But"  after  universal  negatives,  as  mmo,  nullus, 
nihil,  is  equivalent  to '' who  not,"  and  should  be  trans- 
lated V»y  q^ii  nan,  or  by  qain  if  the  relative  is  in  the 
nominative  (or  occasionally  the  accusative)  case.  Qui  aon 
or  qain  will  always  be  followed  by  a  snhjnnctite.^ 

Nemo  est  qilin  te  denientem  puttt.  There  is  nu  one  hut 
thinks  you  mad  ;  or  the  wlwle  world  thinks,  etc. 

Nemo  fuJt  quin  vlderim.  There  was  no  one  whom  1  did 
not  see  (but  quern  nan  is  more  usual). 

'  The  explanation  of  the  subjunctive  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place. 
(See  Qui  with  the  Subjunctive,  Exercise  LXili.) 
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81.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  English  relative 
with  words  such  as  only,  first,  last,  as  its  antecedent,  is  not 
nsually  expressed  in  Latin  by  a  relative  clause,  but  by 
an  adverbial  use  of  the  adjective. 

He  was  the  first  who,  or  thtf  did  this.     Primus  haec  fecit. 
(See  62.) 

82.  Eelative  clauses  in  English,  especially  such  as 
correspond  to  a  clause  beginning  with  it,  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  merely  by  the  emphatic  order  of  the 
words. 

All  hoc  homine  iriterfedum  esse  fratrem  txium  negat.  He 
says  that  it.  was  not  by  this  man  that  your  brother  was 
killed. 

83.  When  the  predicate  of  a  relative  clause  is  a  sub- 
stantive, the  relative  is  often  attracted  into  the  gendei-  of 
the  predicate  instead  of  agreeing  with  its  antecedent. 

Thehae,   quod  Boeotiae   aqmt  est.     Thebes  which  is  the 
capital  of  Boeotia. 
Obs. — The  same  attraction  takes  place  with  demonstrative  pronouns. 
Ea  (not  id)  vera  est  pietas.     Thaf  is  true  piety. 

Uxercise  1 1 . 

In  the  following  Exercise  the  italics  indicate  the  use  of  the 
co-ordinating  relative,  78  (i.). 

L  He  pretended  that  he  had  met  the  man^  who  had 
killed  the  king  by  poison.  2.  There  is  no  one  but  knows 
that  one  who  does  not  till  his  land  will  look  in  vain  for  a 
harvest.  .3.  The  exiles  believed  that  they  had  reached 
the  locality  from  wdnch  (whence)  their  forefathers  were 
sprung.  4.'  I  hope  to  avert  this  ruin  from  my  country 
and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  venture  on  or  endure  any- 
thing. 5.  He  promised  to  lead  his  troops  into  the  country 
of  the  Remi,  and  (said)  that  he  hoped  he  should-  soon 
recall  ^Ac??r  to  their  allegiance.  6.  Having  heard  this  he 
perceived  that  the  ambassadors  spoke  the  truth,^  and  that 


i/«.    (71.)      =Foreut.    (38.)      ^  Tliat  which  (pi.)  was  true.    (76.) 

F 
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the  danger  was  increasing.  T.T'He  snid  that  he  had  never 
l)reterred  expediency  to  duty,  and  (that)  therefore  he  would 
not  abandon  allies  whom  he  had  promised  to  succour. 
8.  Having  ascertained  tlik  fact,  he  promised  to  break  up 
tlie  crowd  wliich  had  gatliered  around  tlie  king's^  palace. 
'.>.  He  pretended  that  it  was  not  for  tlie  sake  of  gain  but 
of  friendship  tliat  lie  liad  given  me  all  the  books  which 
his  brother  had  left.  10.  He  said  that  the  friends  for 
whom  y<ju  were  looking  round  were  all  safe,  and  therefore 
ihat  lie  for  his  part  was  free  from  an.xiety.  11.  He 
pretends  to  reject  glory,  which  is  the  most  honourable 
reward  of  true  virtue.  12.  All  the  world-  knows  that  the 
moon  moves  round  the  earth. 


1  Adjective.    (58. )  =  See  80. 


EXERCISE    XII. 
THE    RELATIVE     Conf/Hue(y. 

Correlatives. 

84.  The  iflative  pronouns  and  pronominal  words,  qui 
{who).  rpiaJis  (of  what  kind),  quo ntus  (of  what  size),  quot 
(how  many),  answer  respectively  to  the  demonstratives 
is  (he),  falls  (of  such  a  kind),  tnntas  (of  such  a  size),  tot 
(so  many). 

When  they  answer  to  these  demonstratives,  all  relatives 
excC^pt  'ji'l.  and  even  qui  with  ide7)i,  are  to  be  translated 
by  the  English  "  as. 

Talis  est,  qualis  semjyer  fuit.     He  is  such  as  (of  the  same 

character  as)  he  has  ever  been. 
.  Tantam^  haheo  ro/iq)i(dem,  quantam  tii.     I  have  as  much 

pleasure  as  you. 
Tot  erant  mil'des,  quot  maris  flvdiis.     The   soldiers  were 

as  many  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Idem  i:st  qui  semper  fuit.     He  is  the  same  as  (or  that)  he 

has  always  been. 
lies  perticta  e.4  eodem   Aiodo  quo  antea.      The   thing  has 

been  done  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

85.  AVhen  tlu^s  used,  the  tw(j  pronouns  which  corre 
sjKjnd  witli  eacli  other  are  called  correlative,  or  correspond- 
in;4,  words. 

A.S  with  1.9  and  qui,  so  with  the  others,  the  relative  or  adjectival 
clause  is  often  jjiaced  first,  and  the  other  or  principal  clause  last. 

'  Tantus  is  sometimes  used  in  a  limiting  sense,  "just  as  {only  as) 
niu  A  as  ; "  tantum  fariH  quantum  roactu^  erit,  he  Mall  do  no  more 
tlian  he  is  compelled  (to  do^ 

S3 
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This  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  general  tendency  of  Latin  to  phice 
the  most  emphatic  part  of  a  sentence  at  or  near  the  end.     (Intr.  91.) 

Quot  adstabant  homines,  tot  erant  sententiae.  There  were  as 
many  opinions  as  there  were  men  standing  by. 

Qnalis/Mif  domina,  talein  nnciUam  iiivinirs.  You  will  find  the 
maid  of  the  sanu;  character  as  her  mistress  was. 

86.  "Such"  in  Eii_^lish  is  often  used  wliere  size  or 
amoinif  is  meant  ratlier  tlian  kind  or  guo/ifi/.  Such — as 
should  then  be  translated  into  Latin  by  tan f us — qvovtus; 
not  by  talis — qualis. 

We  must  tliCTcfrro  always  ask  ourselves  whether  "  such  "  means 
"of  such  a  kind"  or  "so  great."  Thus,  in  "the  storm  was  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  before/'  "  such  "  evidently  means  "so  violent"  or  "so 
great;"  in  "his  niMimers  were  i<tich  as  I  had  never  seen,"  " such '' 
evidently  means  "of  such  a  kind."  In  the  former  case  we  must  use 
taiitus,  in  the  latter  talis. 

87.  When  "such"  means  "of  sucli  a  kind,"  the  place 
of  the  pronominal  a<]jective  talis  is  often  taken  by  the 
genitive  of  quality.     (See  58.) 

Ejusmodi,  hvjusmodi,  istius  modi.     Of  such  a  kind,  of  such 

a  kind  as  tJm,  of  such  a  kind  as  yon  speak  of. 
Hujusiiiodi  homines  odi.     I  hate  such  men  (as  these). 

88.  "  Such  '  in  English  is  often  combined  as  an  adverb 
with  an  adjective, — "such  good  men,"  "such  a  broad  river." 
Talis  and  tnntus  cannot  of  course  be  used  as  adverbs. 
We  must  say — tam  bonus  vir,  or  talis  tamcjue  honns  rir ; 
tarn  latum  flumcn,  or  tantum  tamque  latuiu  fumcn, — 
not,  talis  bonus  vir,  (ale  latum  Jlnmcn. 

Ohs. — But  tantri.^  and  tnlis  are  often  combined  with  hie,  sometimes 
with  illey  haec  tanta  multitudo,  thi.<f  ffnat  number  of  men,  or  so  great, 
or  such  a,  multitude  as  this.     So  the  adverb  tani. 

Hie  tam  bonus  vir.     So  good  a  man  ii.<  tJiis,  or,  this  f/ood  man. 

89.  The  same  correlatire  construction  is  used  with  relatival  or 
pronominal  adverbs,  as,  t.<j.  those  of  place. 

Ubi  (where)  corresponds  to  ibi,  illic  (there),  hie  (here>. 
Utide  (whence)  „  inde  {thence),  hi iie  (hewt). 
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^>»o  ( whither)  corresponds  to  to,  illuc  (thither),  hue  (hither). 

^urt  (^iu  the  direction  in  which)     „      ed,  hdc  (in  that  or  this  direction). 

Inde  venisti,  unde  ego.     You  have  come  from  the  same  place  as  I. 
Eo   rediit,  unde  profectus  est.     He  returned  to  the  place  frotit, 
which  he  had  set  out. 

90.  Observe  also  that  witli  idem,  ac  ^  (afqiif)  frequently 
takes  the  place  of  /■'vi 

Eadein  ac  (  =  quae)  tu  sentio,  my  views  (54)  are  the  same 
as  yours. 

91.  With  alius,  contra,  aliter,  and  words  signifying 
contrast,  ac  (atque)  is  the  rule. 

Aliter  ac  tu  sentio.     ]\Iy  views  are  different  from  your.><. 
Sometimes  quam  is  used. 

Bes  contra  quam  {or  atque)  expectacl  evcnit.  The  matter 
turned  out  contrary  to  my  expectation. 

See  Comparative  Clauses,  Ex.  lxii. 

92.  Where  a  strong  difference  is  pointed  out,  a  repeated 
alius  is  often  used;  aliud  est  dicere,  aliud /acere,  "there  is 
all  the  difference  between  speaking  and  acting ;"  "  speak- 
ing is  one  thin;i,  acting  another." 

93.  All  that  has  been  said  (77)  as  to  the  mood  of  tlie 
verb  in  (/;ri-clauses  applies  equally  to  every  kind  of  relative 
clause,  whether  introduced  by  a  relatival  or  pronominal 
adjective,  such  as  qmilis,  etc.,  or  by  a  relatival  adverb,  such 
as  uhi,  unde.     Thus — 

Ubi  tu  es,  ihi  est  /rater  tuas.  Your  Itrother  is  in  the  same 
place  as  you.     (Dicit)  ubi  tu  sis,  Ibi  esse  fratrem  tuum. 

So— 

Qualis  fuerit  f rater  tuus,  tcdem  te  esse  dicunt.  They  sa} 
that  you  are  of  the  same  character  as  your  brother 
was. 


^  Ac  is  never  used  before  a  vowel :  see  Intr.  p.  14,  note. 
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Exercise  lj2. 
A. 

Tills  Exercise  (A)  contain.s  examiiles  of  various  rchdive  con^^tI•ue- 
tii)ns ;  instances  of  relative  clauses  in  Oratio  OliHiiiin  will  he 
found  in  B. 

1.  Tins  is  the  same  as  that.  2.  Yuu  an^  uf  tlie  same 
character  as  I  have  always  believed  you  to  be.  3.  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  past  cannot  be  chaiifjed.  4.  The 
waves  were  such  as  I  luul  ne\er  seen  before.  5.  He  died 
in  the  place  where  he  had  lived  in  boyhood.  6.  He  wiis 
the  first  who  promised  tti  help  me,  7.  1  will  send  the 
most  faithful  slave  I  have  with  me.^  8.  There  is  no  one 
but  kncjws  that  the  Gauls  were  conquered  by  Caesar. 
9.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  which  you  (/>/.) 
call  ocean.  10.  The  CJauls  are  the  same  to-day  as  tliey 
have  ever  been.  11.  He  was  the  first  to  deny  the 
existence  of  gods.  12.  I  was  the  la.st  to  reacli  Italy. 
13.  That  expediency  and  liuuour  are  sometimes  contraiy 
to  each  other  (is  a  fact"-  that)  all  the  world  knows.  14.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  the  first  within  liuman  memory-' 
to  perpetrate  such  a  monstrous  crime,  and  I  ho[je  lie  will 
be  the  last  to  venture  on  anything  of  the  kind. 

This  Exerci.se  may  be  also  variel  bv  phicing  "lie  said"  before  2,  4, 
7,  10,  and  altering  the  sentence  accordingly;  thus:  — "he  .said  that 
you  were  of  the  same  character,  as  he  had  always  believed  you  to  be.' 

B. 

1.  All  the  world  allows  tliat  you  are  of  the  same 
character  as  your  father  and  grandfather.  2.  The  scouts 
having  returned  to  the  cam])  brougiit  liack  word  that  the 
enemv,  who  had  flocke  I  together  in  crowds  the-day-before. 
were  now  breaking  up  anil  stealing  away  in  different 
directions.  3.  He  said  that  he  would  never  abandon  such 
good  and  kindly  men,  who  liad  so  often  come  to  his  aid  in 
adversity.     4.  My  objects'*  are  difiCerent  from  vours,  nor  are 

^  8,  Obs.  •  Omit  in  Latin  and  comj)are  82.  '  See  59. 

■•  Express  by  neut.  pi.  of  adj.  (see  54) ;  so  with  ' '  hopes. " 
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my  hopes  the  same  as  yours.  5.  He  said  that  he  himself^ 
was  tlie  same  as  lie  had  ever"^  been,  but  that  both  the 
state  of  the  nation  and  the  views  of  his  countrymen  had 
gradually  changed,  and  that  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the 
whole  people  were  now  exposed  to  dangers  such  as  they 
had  never  before  experienced.  6.  Many  ships  of  war 
were  shattered  and  sunk  l)y  tlie  violence  of  the  storm  ;  a 
single  merchantman  returned  in  safety  to  the  point  from^ 
which  it  had  set  out. 


'  Himself, --7?//(/''«(  after  "he  "  (he  at  leant,  he  on  the  one  hand). 
-  Ever  =  always,  as  in  the  preceding  Exercise,  A.  10. 
^    ^Whence. '(89.) 


EXERCISE    XIII. 
THE    INFINITIVE    AS    SUBSTANTIVE. 

94.  The  iutiuitive^  mood  (see  Iiitr.  51),  as  doing  little 
more  than  name  the  general  action  or  state  denoted  by 
the  verb,  is  used  as  a  verbal  substantive  of  the  neuter 
gender.     Thus — 

Sedere  me  deledat.     "  To  sit,"  or  "  sitting,"  delights  me. 

The  En<jlisli  word  "sitting"  is  here  a  verbal  noun,'  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  participle,  whicli  resembles  it  in  fonu 
only.    Compare  "  sitting  rests  me  "  with  '•  he  rested  sitting  on  a  bank." 

95.  This  infinitive  may  be  thus  used  as  a  substantive 
in  two  cases  only — (1)  in  the  nominative,  either  as  subject 

'  The  infinitive  mood  is  so  called  because  the  verb  in  this  form  is 
Hof  (lelinnl  or  restricted  by  inflexions  denoting  person  or  number. 
Were  it  not  for  its  special  use  in  Latin,  already  noticed,  as  marking 
statements  which  are  made  in  oratio  obliqua,  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  }iiood  at  all ;  for  it  is  only  when  so  used,  as  answering  to  what  in 
most  languages  is  represented  by  a  conjunction  {that,  etc. )  and  a  finite 
verb,  that  it  in  any  sense  acts  as  a  true  verb  b}'  joining  together  two 
cDUceptions  of  the  mind  (see  Intr.  11).  By  a  "mood"  w"e  mean  a 
special  mi)de  {modu't)  or  manner  in  whicli  a  verb  does  this  (see  147).  In 
its  otlier  uses,  as  in  that  mentioned  in  tlie  present  exercise,  tlie  infinitive 
can  hardly  be  called  a  mood,  but,  as  explained  in  94,  a  verbal  noun  ;  for 
it  makes  no  statement,  but  merely  names  a  single  idea,  that  state  or 
action  which  the  verb  not  only  names,  but  predicates  of  its  subject. 
Compare  sedere  witb  sedeo. 

■  The  origin  of  this  English  verbal  noun  in  -hiff  does  not  come  ^vithin 
the  scope  of  this  work.  From  its  similarity  in  form  to  the  participle, 
it  has  acquired  a  participial  construction,  and  we  no  longer  say  "the 
seeing  o/'you."  but  "  the  seeing  i/oit."  etc.  As  such,  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  ordinary,  or  preposit'onal.  form  of  the  English  infinitive 
"to  see  ;"  but  its  use  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  Latin  infinitive, 
and  even  than  that  of  the  gerund.  We  can  say  "he  went  away 
without  xpeakuvj"  "  instea'l  of  ansirerinfj,"  where  the  Latin  gerund  is 
inadmissible  (see  Gerunds) :  and  it  also  answers  to  the  supine  in  -urn: 
"he  sent  us  out  foraging,"  properly  a  (i.e.  an  or  on)  foraging, — noa 
pabulatum  einisit. 
86 
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to  est,  f nit,  etc.,  followed  by  a  neuter  adjective,  or  with  an 
impersonal  verb,  or  verb  used  impersonally :  (2)  in  the 
accusative,  as  subject  to  another  mtinitive,  after  a  verb 
scntiendi  vel  declarandi. 

Nihil  agere  me  delectai.     Doing  nothing  is  a  pleasure  to  me. 

Turpe  est  mentiri.  It  is  disgraceful  to  lie,  or,  Jiiinci  is 
disgraceful. 

Dijit  turpe  esse  mentiri.  He  said  that  lying  was  disgrace- 
ful. ■       ' 

For  other  cases  see  99. 

Ohs. — The  infinitive  thus  iL-ied  may  be  the  antecedent  to  a  relative. 
which  will  be  in  the  neuter  gender. 

Laudari,  quod,  or  id  quod,  plerisque  gratissimum  est,  inilii 
inohstissimum  est.  To  be  praised,  which  is  very  pleasant 
to  most  men,  is  to  me  most  disagreeable. 

96.  But  though  the  infinitive  is  thus  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, it  retains  some  part  of  its  true  nature  as  a  verb. 
For— 

(a.)  It  is  qualified,  not  by  an  adjective,  but  by  an 
adverb. 

"  Good  writing  "  is  bene  scribere,  not  bonum  scribere. 
Bene  arare  est  bene  colere.     Good  ploughing  is  good  farm- 
ing. 

(b.)  It  is  joined  with  or  governs  an  accusative,  or  other 
case  as  its  object. 

Haec  perpeti,  et  patria  carere,  'miserriuuim  est.  To  endure 
these  things,  and  to  be  deprived  of  one's  country,  is 
most  wretched. 

(o.)  It  retains  the  tenses  of  a  verb. 

Haec  facere,  fecisse,  facturum  esse.  The  doing,  the  having 
done,  the  being  about  to  do,  this. 

97,  This  iufinitive  is  also  joined  witli  a  subject,  which 
is  always  in  the  accusative  case. 

Te  hoc  dicere  mihi  est  gratissimum.  Your  saying  this  is 
most  welcome  to  me. 

Obs. — In  English,  when  an  infinitive  (or  a  sentence  introduced  by 
"  thit ")  is  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  it  generally  follows  the  verb,  the 
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pmnoun  '■' iV^  being  used  as  its  representative  before  the  verb.     " /' 

is  pleasant  io  he  praisid."  ^^  It  is  strange  thut  yon  should  say  no." 
This  "if"  is  not  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  We  must  write  simply, 
Landari  jucamlum  est.     Te  }ioc  dicere  iiiiruiii  est. 

98.  This  substantival  iufiiiitive,  with  or  without  other 
words,  will  often  e.xpress  the  nominative  and  accusative 
cases  of  English  ahstraci  nouns  for  whicli  Latin  either  has 
no  exact  e([uivalent,  or  for  which  the  infinitive  is  (often) 
preferred.     Thus — 

(a.)  Sibi  placerc,  "self-satisfaction  ;"  suis  rehus  conteiitaii)  f.s.sy, 
"contentment;"  metitiri,  "falsehood;"  cunrtari,  "procrastination" 
(  =  cunctatio)  ;  improbos  laudare,  "  praise  of  the  hii(\  ;'''  felicem  esse, 
"success  ;"  frosperis  rebus  uti,  "prosperity." 

{h.)  So,  too,  as  Latin  has  no  single  word  to  expiess  "happiness"  or 
"  gratitude,"  the  infinitive  is  n)ostiy  used  for  both.     Thus — 

Beate  vivere,  or  beatum  esse  =  vita  beata,  or  happiness. 
Gnitiam  habere  =  (fratns  ariiimis,  or  the  feeling  of  gratitude. 
Gratlus  acjere,  the  returning  thanks,  or  expression  of  gratitude. 
(iratiam  debere,  the  being  under  an  obligation. 
Gratiam  refen-e,  the  returning  a  favour,  or  the  showing  gratitude. 

These  are  instances  of  the  general  tendency  of  Latin 
to  prefer  direct  and  simple  to  more  general  and  abstract 
modes  of  expression. 

99.  lUit  in  all  such  phrases  the  infinitive  is  only  used  in 
the  nominative  or  in  the  accusative  of  oratio  obliqua.  In 
other  cases,  and  with  the  accusative  after  a  preposition, 
the  gerund  (or  gerundive)  takes  its  place. ^     Thus — 

Fuffiuire,  to  fight,  or  fighting ;  hut,  pugnandi  cuj)iilti<i, 
desirous  (;/  fighting ;  ad  i)ugnandum  panit  .s,  ])repared 
for  fighting  ;  pugnando  rincemus,  we  shall  win  the  day 
III/  fighting. 

Oh.t. — The  gerund  governs  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, the  gerundive  agrees  with  it.    See  Gerund  and  Gerundive,  XLix. 

Gratias  agendo  (Gerund). 

Ad  agendas  gratias  (Gerundive). 


'  In  Greek  the  infinitive  with  the  article  can  be  used  in  all  cases, - 
t6,  toO,  t<J>  ^a(rt\ei;e(>'  =  regnare,  regnandi,  regnandu. 
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Hxercise  13. 

1.  It  is  always  delightfuP  to  parents  that  their  cliildren 
should  be  praised.  2.  He  said  that  it  was  disgraceful  to 
break  one's  word,  but  keeping  one's  promises  was  always 
honourable.  3.  Both  your  brother  and  you-  have  told 
many  falsehoods  f  falsehood  is  always  vile.  4.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  praised,  another  to  have  deserved  praise. 
.^.  To  be  praised  by  tlie  unpatriotic  is  to  me  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  be  blamed  by  patriots.  6.  Feeling 
gratitude,  says*  he,  is  one  thing,  returning  thanks 
another.  7.  Procrastination,  which  in  all  things  was 
dangerous,  was,  he^  said,  fatal  in  war.  8.  Pardoning  the 
wicked  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  condemning  the 
innocent.  9.  Procrastination  in  showing  gratitude  is  never 
praiseworthy;  for  myself*'  I  prefer  the  returning  kindness 
to  being  under  an  obligation.  10.  Happiness  is  one 
thing;  success  and  prosperity  another.  11.  Brave  fight- 
ing, says*  he,  will  to-day  be  the  same  thing  as  victory  ;  by 
victory  we  shall  give  freedom  to  our  country. 

'  The  intensive  superlative  may  be  used  here  and  with  many  of  the 
other  adjectives  in  this  exercise.      (See  57,  a.) 

■  See  26  and  note.  ^  See  54.  *  See  40. 

^  See  32,  b.  *'  See  11,  a. 
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FINAL   CLAUSES.     Ut,  He,  QuC. 

100.  The  En.ulisli  infinitive  mnud  ("to  do,  to  go," — 
properly  a  oerundial  use  of  the  infinitive  with  the  pre- 
position to)  is  constantly  used  to  denote  a  purpose,  or  end 
in  view  (finis). 

r>iit  in  Litin  prose  the  infinitive  mood  is  never  usad 
in  this  /////r/  sense. ^ 

The  l^nu'lish  final  infinitive  is  expressed  in  Latin  in  many  way.s. 
"  He  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace"  is  never  expressed  in  Latin 
by  ^'  legatos  misit  pacem  petere,"  but  in  various  otiier  ways,  either  liy 

a.  legatos  misit  ad  pacem  petendam  (Gerundive), 

b.  „  pacis  petendae  causa  (Gerundive  I 

c.  „  pacem  petitum  (Siipine), 

d.  „  qui  pacem  peterent  (Relative  Clause), 
or,  especially  if  the  puipose  or  end  in  view  is  strongly  dwelt  on, 

e    legatos  ■rnisit.  ut  pacem  peterent. 

The  following  rules,  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
attended  to 

101.  (i.)  "That,"  when  equivalent  to  in  order  that,  and 
followed  hy  may  ov  might;  also  "  in  order  to  "  and  "  to  "' 
in  the  same  sense,  followed  by  an  English  infinitive,  must 
often  be  translated  in  Latin  by  ut  with  the  subjunctive 

Multl  alios  laudant.  ut  ab  illis^  laudentur.  Many  men 
praise  others,  that  they  maj/  be  praised  by  them,  or,  to 
be  praised  by  them,  or,  in  order  to  be  praised  by  them. 

MuUi  (ilios  laudabrmt,  ut  ab  illis  laiidarentur.  Many  men 
were  praising  others,  in  ordSr  to  be  praised  by  them. 

'  Hence  such  parenthetic  clauses  as  "not  to  mention,"  "so  to  say,  " 
"not  to  be  tedious."  must  never  be  translated  by  the  Latin  infinitive, 
but  by  7}?  iJiram.  ut  dkam,  ne  tonrjutt  sim. 

^  Illis  is  here  used  in  place  of  the  less  emphatic  /w,  as  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  themselves  and  others  is  intended.     (11,  »/.  i 
9? 
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(ii.)  '■That"  =  m  order  that,  followed  by  not,  or  any 
negative  word  (the  verb  having  may  or  might  for  its 
auxiliary),  must  be  translated  by  ne  {  =  lest)  with  the 
subjunctive.  Ne  expresses  a  negative  purpose;  a  pturpose 
of  preventing,  and  often  answers  to  the  English  phrase  "to 
prevent,"  or  "  avoid." 

Galliitue  nvesque  idiquae  pen  it  is  fovent  imllus,  ne  frigdre 
laedantur.  Hens  and  other  birds  cherish  their  young 
witli  their  feathers,  that  they  may  not  he  hurt  by  the 
cold,  or,  to  precent  that  they  be  hurt,  etc. 

GalUnae  avesque  reliquae  pennis  fovehant  pullos,  ne  Jrigore 
laederentur.  Hens  and  other  birds  were  cherishing 
their  young  with  their  feathers,  that  they  might  not  be 
hurt  by  the  cold. 

Notice  the  correspondence  of  tenses  laudant  .  laud- 
entur ;  laudahant  .  .  .  laudarentur ;  fovent  .  .  .  laedan- 
tur; fovehant  .  .  .  laederentur.     (See  104.) 

102.  When  the  dependent  clause  expressing  purpose 
i.e.  the  final  clause,  contains  an  adjective  or  adverb  in 
the  comparative  degree,  'that  "is  translated  hy  qiio=by 
xvhich ;  this  is  equivalent  to  iit  eo  =  that  bg  this  (means), 
but  quo  must  never  be  used  in  this  sense  without  a  com- 
parative. 

Medico  pufo  aliquid  dandum  esse,  quo  sit  studiosior.  I 
think  that  something  should  be  given  to  the  physician, 
that  he  may  be  the  more  attentive,  or  to  make  him  mm-e 
attentive 


103.  Ut  is  never  used  with  a  negative  in  fnal  clauses; 
"  that  no  one,"  when  a  ])urpose  is  expressed,  is  never  td 
nano,  but  ne  qiiis.  (Sec  109.)  When  a  second  or  third 
negative  tiual  clause  is  added,  neve  or  neii  is  used  instead 
of  neque. 

Hoc  feci,  ne  tihi  displicerem  neve  amicis  tuis  nocerem.  I 
did  this  to  avoid  displeasing  you,  or  injuring  your 
iiiends. 
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Sequence  of  Tenses. 

The  tense  of  the  verb  in  a  final  clause  will  cause  no 
difficulty.  The  rule  is  very  simple,  (liead  the  Classifica- 
ti<ui  of  Tenses,  given  at  177.) 

104.  If  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause  is  in  a  jrriwary 
tense,  i.e.  present,  true  perfect,  or  future,  the  verb  in  the 
(it-,  (p(o-,  or  tie-  clause  will  be  in  the  present  subjunctive. 

Uaec  scribe,  scripsi,  scribam,  scripsero,  nt  bono  sis  avini'i. 
I  write,  have  vritten,  shall  tvrite,  shall  have  written,  this, 
in  order  that  you  mmj  be  in  good  spirits. 

If  the  principal  verb  is  in  a  historic  tense,  i.e.  imper- 
fect, aorist  perfect,  or  pluperfect,  the  subordinate  veil*  will 
be.  in  the  imperfect  sul)junctive. 

Haec  scribe1)am,  scrii)si,  scripseraui,  ///  hu/io  esses  anhnn. 
I  was  icritmg,  wrote,  had  written,  this,  in  order  that 
you  might  be  in  good  spirits. 

105.  The  Latin  Perfect  dischMrtres  the  part  of  two  En<rli.-<h  tenses, 
and  has  therefore  a  donble  construction.     (See  187.) 

Jjaiidavi  fc.  vf  hn)i)is  halierere.  I  jn-aisid  j'ou  that  you  might  be 
accounted  good.     (Lauda\'i  is  tiixtorical,  an  aorist  feu-fe.) 

Laudavi  tr,  id  bonns  habeare.'  I  Jtare  jiraimd  you  that  you  may 
be  accounted  good.     (Laudavi  is  primar>i,  a  perfect  tense.) 

Exercise   14. 

1.  In  order  not  to  be  driven  into  exile,  I  shall  pretend 
to  l)e  mad.  2.  That  you  nnght  not  be  ptuiished  for  this 
crime  both  your  brother  an<l  you  fold  many  falsehoods. 
3.  He  pardoned,  it  is  said,-  thc^  wicked,  in  order  to  obtiiin 
a  reputation  for  clemency.  4.  He  spared  the  best  patriots 
when  he  was'^  victorious,  in  order  that  his  own  crimes 
might  be  forgiven.  5.  He  })raised  your  countrymen  again 
nnd  again  in  their  presence,  in  order  to  be  praised  by 
I  hem  in  his  absence.  6.  The  enemy  will,  they  say,- be 
here  to-morrow  with*  a  vast  army  in   order  to^  besiege 

'  But  even  in  the  latter  case  the  Romans  often  wrote  hahereri\  looking 
rather  to  the  past  time  when  the  hitmitioii  ira ><  formed . 

-  See  32,  h.  ^  See  63,  *  8,  A.  ''  (Terundive  with  ml.    100,  a. 
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our  city.  7.  That  he  might  not  be  condennied  in  his 
absence  he  hastened  to  go  to  Eonie.  8.  It  is  said  that  he 
toUl  many  falselioods  to  make^  himself  seem  younger  than 
he  really  was.  9.  It  seems  that  he  wishes  to  return  home 
in  order  to-  .stand  for  the  consulship.  10.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  crown  to  avoid  dis- 
pleasing his  brother,  or  injuring  the  lawful  heir.  11.  In 
order  to  testify  his  zeal  and  loyalty  he  hastened  in  his^ 
old  age  to  Eome,  and  was  the  very  first*  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  new  kino-. 


'See  102.  *  100,  6.  ^  See  63.  ^  Lit.,  first  o/aH.     See  62. 


EXERCISE    XV. 
Ut,  Ut  non.   IN  CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES. 

106.  Ut  with  the  subjunctive  is  also  used  in  Latin  to 
ilenote,  not  a  purpose,  but  a  consequence  or  result. 

We  see  the  difference  at  once  in  English. 

(((.)  I  ran  against  him  in  order  to  throne  him  down  (Final)  ; 
(6.)  I  ran  against  him  with  stich  force  that  I  threw  him  down 
(Consecutive). 
In  the  former  sentence,  («),  nothing  is  said  of  the  result,  only  the 
end  in  view,  or  inotirc.  is  mentioned.     In  the  latter,  (6),  nothing  is  said 
of  the  motive,  only  the  res^dt  is  named. 

It  is  tlie  peculiarity  of  Latin  that  this  result,  even  when  stated  as 

an  actual  fact,  is  described  by  tU  with  a  verb  in  the  subpnictive  mood. 

Tanta  vis  j^i'obitatis  est,  vt  earn  vcl  in  hcstc  diliganius.     Such  is 

the  force  of  honesty,  that  ive  love  it  even  in  an  enemy. 

"That  we  love  it"  is  stated  as  a  fact,  and  would  be  indicative  in 

other  languages,  but  in  Latin  diligimvs  would  never  be  used  after  a 

consecutive  ut. 

107.  The  Latin  tit,  therefore,  is  used  with  the  same  construction 
in  two  different  senses,  but  the  context  will  almost  always  prevent 
ambiguity.  In  sucli  a  sentence  as  pucr  humi prolajjsus  est,  ut  crvsfran- 
geret,  the  boy  fell  down  so  that  he  broke  {or  so  as  to  break)  his  leg, 
intentio)!  would  be  absurd.  Very  often  ut  final  will  correspond  to 
some  such  word  or  phrase  as  idcirco,  eo  consilio,  oh  cam  cansam,  etc.,  in 
the  principal  clause  ;  ut  consecutive  to  adeo,  or  tarn,  or  ita,  or  tantvJi  : 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  ut  is  made  clear  at  once. 

Hoc  eo  consilio  dixi  ut  tihi  prodessem.     I  said  this  to  be  of  use 

to  you,  or  ivith  the  intention  of  being  of  use. 
Hoc  ita  diri,  ut  tihi  prodessem.     I  said  this  so  as  to  he  of  use  to 

you,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  I  v:as  of  use  to  you. 

108.  The  English  as  before  the  inffnitiue,  and  after 
so,  such  (in  Latin  lavtn^,  falis,  inm.  ((dro,  etc),  must 
always  be  translated  by  ut  with  the  subjunctive. 

Xcmo  tarn  patens  est,  ut  cmnia  (jfiare  possit.     Nobody  is 
so  powerful  as  to  he  able  to  perform  everything. 
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But  ?/^—"  as,"  in  coni])arisoiis,  is  followed  in  Latiu,  as 
in  English,  by  an  indicative. 

Ut  vmltitudo  solet,  concurruni.  They  are  running  to- 
gether, as  a  multitude  is  v:ont  to  do. 

Here  iti  introduces,  not  a  consccvtive,  but  a  comparative  clause 
(Intr.  85),  and  the  construction  nniy  be  compared  to  that  of  tanius 
fohowed  by  quantus,  as  opposed  to  tantus  followed  by  ut. 

Compare 

Ta]h  fiiit  ut  nemo  ei  crederet.     He  was  of  such  a  character  that 
no  one  beheved  him, 
with 

Talis  fuit  qualem  nemo  antea  viderat.  He  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  no  one  had  seen  beibre, 

and  note  the  difference  of  the  moods  in  Latin. 

109.  A  negative  consequence  is  not  expressed  by  ne, 
but  by  lit  non. 

Tanta  fuit  viri  moderatio,  ut  repvgvanti  mild  non  irascer- 
eiur.  The  self-control  of  the  man  was  ?o  gieat,  that 
he  was  not  angry  with  me  when  I  opposed  him. 

The  following  rule  is  therefore  most  impnrtunt : — 

That  ni3body  Hf  ex)jressing  purpose  (  ne  quis 
That  nothing  {  and  followed  by  maji  or  )  ne  quid 
That  no  T  might  must  be  translated  \  ne  ullns 

That  never      *  by  (  ne  unquam. 

T,  .   -f   .1  J         (  ut  nemo 

But  if  they  express  consequence,  and  are  \     ,     .,  ., 

followed  by  a  simple  English  indicative,  <^  '    7; 

must  be  translated  in  Latin  by  /    ,   '"    "'' 

•'  {  ut  nunquam.. 

In  both  cases  alike  the  verb  will  be  in  the  subjunctive 
mood.     Thus — 

The  gates  were  shut  that  no  one  might  leave  tlie  city  (or 
to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving,  or  in  oixler  to  prevent 
any  one,  etc.).  Portae  clausae  sunt,  ne  quis  urhem 
relinqueret. 

The  fear  of  all  men  was  so  great,  that  no  one  left  the  city. 
Tantus  fuit  omriium  met  as,  ut  nemo  urbem  rclujucrit. 
G 
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110.  As  nc  «jr?m=:"  tli.'it  no  one"  in  final  clauses,  and 
%('vc.,  or  ?k'?<  quis  =  " '//', 'o^'/,  tliat  no  one,"  so  also  in  in- 
dicative clauses, 

"  and  no  one  "  is  always  nee,  qiiiseinam, 
"and  nothing"  „  ncc  quidqiucm, 
"and  never"  „        nee  uhcjikcih. 

Similarly  n.ce  ////w.s (adj.),  vre  imciiuuii,  "and  no  where,"  etc. 

111.  ('losely  allied  to  tXm  consecutive  \^  a  limit  in; /  iovce 
of  lit,  the  negative  of  which  is  frequently  translated  by 
the  English  "  witliont." 

Ita  boll  Its  isf,  id  iutenl  11)11  perrrl.  He  is  good  to  this 
extent  (or  he  is  niili/  so  far  good),  that  lu'  niak«'S  mis- 
takes sometimes. 

Nee  perdi  potes,  ut  nou  alias  penlns.  .Nor  can  }'ou  be 
ruined  mthoiit  ruiniiif/  others. 

Compare  with  the  first  exani])le  the  limiting  use  of  tantns. 
84,  note. 


Sequence  of  Tenses.     Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

112.  There  is  no  such  simple  rule  for  the  tense  of  the  verl)  in  the 
consecutive  clause  as  tliat  given  for  the  final  claus^,  and  there  is 
greater  variety  in  the  tenses  ;  but  in  practice  there  will  be  little 
difficulty. 

Use  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  which  you  would 
use  if  the  verb  were,  as  it  would  be  in  English,  in  the 
indicative. 

Thus— 

"He  is  so  wicked  that  nothing  hi^  ever  calJiil  hun  away  from 
crime  ; " 
"has  ever  called"  is  the  "true  perfect ;"  write  therefore, 

Tarn  improhus  est  ut  nihil  cum  nmpiaui  a  scehre  revocaverit. 

\Ve  have  here  a  present  tense  in  the  in-incii)al,  a  true  fvrfect  in  the 
consecutive  clause  ;  both  are  primary  tenses.     (See  177.) 

Hoc  euin,  ruho  terruit  ut  vix  hoilic  proilire  audeat.     This  so  terri- 
fied him  that  he  scarcely  ventures  to  come  forward  to-day. 
Here  one  tense  is  historic,  the  other  primary,  but  the  English  is  a 
sufficient  guide. 
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113.  Tlie  only  difficulty  is  the  choice  between  the  perfect  and  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  consecutive  clause  after  an  historic  or 
aorist  perfect  in  the  principal  clause. 

The  imperfect  subjunctive  denotes  a  continuous  state,  or  action  ; 
or  one  described  as  commencing j  or  as  strictly  contemjyoraneous  with 
some  point  in  past  time. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  represents  (a)  a  state  or  action  as  simply 
a  fact  in  the  past  (aorist)  ;  or  (b)  a  fact  still  producing  a  result  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  (perfect). 

That  the  army  icas  flying,  or  began  to  fly  (imperfect)  ;  that  the 
army  fled  (aoiist)  ;  that  the  army  has  fled  (perfect) — will  represent 
the  three  tenses  in  English  :  the  two  latter  would  both  be  expressed 
in  Latin  by  the  words  "«?  fugerit,"  as  opposed  to  ^' lit  fugeret  exer- 
citus."     (See  184,  185,  186.) 

If  the  verb  iu  tlie  consecutive  clause  implies  cou- 
tinuance,  or  contemporaneous  time  in  the  past,  use  the 
imperfect  subjunctive.  If  it  denotes  a  single  fact,  or  one 
l<n)ked  on  ;is  now  completed,  use  the  perfect  subjunctive. 
Thus — 

Tanta  fuit  peMis  iit  permidti  qnotidie  perirent,  rex  ipse  morho 
absumptus  sit.  The  pestilence  was  so  great  that  many  died 
daily,  and  the  king  himself  ivas  cut  ofl'  l)y  the  disease. 

Duds  adventus  adeo  milifum  redintegravit  animos  ut  impetum 

extemplo  \  /.       •    ,'  ;■    The  general's  arrival  so   restored  the 
^      (  lecerint.  )  ^ 

soldiers'  spirits  that  they  charged  at  once. 

Facerent  implies  "at  once  began  to  ;"  fecerint  may  either  mean 
"charged''  as  a  simple  fact  (aorist),  or  in  vivid  language  "they  have 
charged"  (perfect),  as  though  we  saw  the  fact. 

With  the  perfect  (aorist),  the  consequence  is  looked  upon  as  a 
single  result,  at  once  achieved,  and  not  as  spread  over  a  space  of  time, 
for  which  idea  the  imperfect  would  be  appropriate. 


Future  Subjunctive. 

114-.  The  only  future  subjunctive  is  the  participle  in  -rus  com- 
bined with  the  right  tense  of  the  verb  sum.  This  must  therefore  be 
used  where  the  result  denoted  by  the  consecutive  clause  is  a  future 
one.     Thus — 

Nunquum  posthac   pugnabimus.      We   shall  never  fight  again 
(after  this). 
But— 

Adeo  territi  sumus  ut  nunquam  posthac  pugnaturi  simus.  We 
have  been  {or  were)  so  frightened  that  we  shall  never  fight 
again. 
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So— 

Dixit  sc  adeo  territos  fnisse  ut  nunquain,  2)ost((t.  pui;natiiri  essent. 
He  said  tliat  they  (himself  and  his  companions i  had  been  so 
frightened  tliat  they  ivonld  never  fight  again. 

115.  The  pluperfect  sulijunctive,  our  "  would  have,"  is  represented 
in  a  consecutive  clause  by  the  participle  in  -rns  with  the  perfect  sub- 
jiincfire  of  sum..     Thus — 

Kemo  xnjierfuisset.     No  one  would  have  survived. 
But- 

Taiitu  fuit  caedes  \it  .  .  .  newo  superfuturus  fuerit.  The  slaughter 
was  such  that  no  one  would  have  survived. 


Instances  of  Sequence  of  Tenses. 
116. 

Hoc  ita  facio,  feci,  faciam,  vt  tihi  displiceam.  /  do  \ain  doing), 
have  done,  will  do,  this  so  as  to  displease  you. 

Hoc  ita  feci,  faciebam,  feceram  ut  tihi  displicerem.  /  did,  was 
doing,  had  done,  this  so  as  (then)  to  displease  you. 

Hoc  ita  teci  ut  tihi  displiceam  (rare).  I  did  this  so  as  now  to  dis- 
please you. 

Hoc  ita  feci  ut  tihi  displicuerim.  I  did  this  so  as  to  have  now  dis- 
pleased j'ou,  or  I  did  this  so  that  (as  a  matter  of  fact)  I 
displeased  you. 

Dixit  se  hoc  ita  fecinse  at  tihi  displiceret.  He  said  that  he  did  this 
so  as  to  displease  you. 

Hoc  ita  feci  ut  tihi  displiciturus  sini.  I  have  done  this  so  that  J 
shall  displease  you  (or  so  as  to  he  likely  to,  etc.). 

Exercise  15. 

1.  I  have  lived,  said^  he,  so  virtuously,  that  I  quit  life 
with  resignation.  2.  He  had  lived,  he  said,^  so  viviuou.-^ly, 
as  to  quit  life  with  resignation.  3.  I  will  endeavour,  said 
he,  to  live  so  as  to  be  able  to  quit  life  with  resignation. 
4.  He  said  that  he  had  lived  so  as  to  be  able  to  quit  life 
with  resignation.  5.  The  charge  of  the  enemy  was  so 
sudden  that  no  one  could  find  his  arms  or  proper  rank. 
6.  Thereupon  the  enemy  made  a  sudden-  charge  in  order 
to  prevent  any  of  our  men  from  iinding  either  his  arms  or 
proper  rank.     7.  Thereupon  he^  began  to  tell  many*  false- 

^  See  40.  '  Use  adverb,  rruxde  suddcnhj  a  charge. 

*  Ille  {the  other),  11,  d.  *  See  64. 
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lioods  with  the  intt^ntion  of  preserx iiig  liis  life.  8.  He 
told  so  many  falsehoods  that  no  one  believed  him  then, 
and  tliat  no  one  has  ever  put  faitli  in  him  since.  9.  He 
was  so  good  a  king  that  his  subjects  loved  him  in  his  life- 
time, sighed  for  him  after  his  death,  honour  his  name  and 
memoiy  to-day  with  grateful^  hearts,  and  will  never 
forget  his  virtues.  10.  The  waves  were  such  as  to  dash 
over  the  whole  of^  the  ship,  and  the  storm  was  of  such  a 
kind  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  1 1.  The  cavalry  charged 
so  fiercely  that  had^  not  night  interfered  with  the  contest, 
the  enemy  would  have"^  turned  their  backs.  12.  You 
cannot,  said  he,  inj'ure  your  country  without''  bringing  loss 
and  ruin  upon  yourself  and  your  own  nflairs.  13.  1  said 
this  with  the  intention  of  benetiting  you  and  yours,  but 
the  matter  has  so  turned  out  that  I  shall  injure  you  whom 
I  wi.shed  to  benefit,  and  benefit  those  ■whom  I  wished  to 
injure.  14.  So  little  did  he  indulge  even  a  just  resent- 
ment, that  he  pardoned  even  those  who  had  slain  his 
father. 


'  Superlative.     See  57.  *  See  60. 

^  ^V/.s/  with  pluperf.  subj.  ■*  115.  *  See  111. 


EXERCISE    XVI. 
Ut,  Ne,  INTRODUCING  A  SUBSTANTIVAL  CLAUSE.' 

117.  0\w  of  the  inaiu  ditticultii^s  in  triiiisliitinL,^  English 
into  Latin  is  to  know  when  to  represent  the  P^nglish 
inlinitive  by  tlie  same  mood  in  Latin,  wlien  to  use  a  con- 
junction, such  as  ut  or  nc  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

We  have  already  seen  that  tlie  Latin  infinitive  takes  the  place  of  an 
EnjTJish  conjunctional  or  ///<(i-clau.se  after  verbs  of  saijiitij,  thinking, 
etc".  (31-32). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  the  Latin  infinitive  must 
never  be  used  to  express  eitiier  a  purpose  or  a  ri'siilt  (100,  106). 

But  besides  these  clear  cases,  which  need  cause  no  ditticulty,  many 
verbs  which  in  English  are  followed  by  tlie  infinitive  reijuire  in  Latin 
an  ut-  or  ne-  clause.  These  clauses,  thouoh  originally  ii<lrerlnal,  are 
virtually  suJinta ntival. 

Thus  in  oro  te  nt  lioc  facias,  "  I  entreat  yon  to  do  this,"  ut  hocfacia^'i  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  an  adverbial  or  final  clause,  "  I  entreat  you,  with 
a  vieiv  to  your  doing  this  ;"  but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  an  accusative  case  after  oroy  compare,  paceiii  oroj  and  it  is  usual 
to  consider  those  clauses  whose  final  nature  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight 
as  xuhMaiitiral  clauses,  and  to  class  tliem  as  such,  under  the  name  of 
indirect  cumiuands  or  eulreaties,  with  the  indirect  slatemtnt  and 
indirect  question.     {Hee  Intr.  80.) 

118.  The  English  inlinitive  after  verbs  ;ind  ])hrases 
of  entreating,  commanding,  decreeing,  advising,  striving, 
effecting,  must  be  translated  into  Latin  by  n/,  or,  if  a 
negative  is  required,  by  nr,  i'obowed  by  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

Such  verbs  are  nearly  all  the  verba  imperandi  vel  efficiendi, 
such  as  oro,  peto,  prccor,  opto  (not  vulo),  cdico,  liupcro  (luit 
jvheo),  hortor,  moneo,  siiadeo,  video  (I  take  care),  permitto 


.  *  For  the  meaning  of  the  term  substantival  clause  see  Intr.  80. 
102 
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(not  sino  or  'pati()r),f(icn},  ([Jficio,  i/npetro  (I  obtain  by  ask- 
ing), and  siich  |)hrases  as  id  a;jo,  "  I  make  it  my  aim ;" 
"  operam  do,"  "  1  take  })aiiis." 

The  Sequence  of  Tenses,  as  Avell  as  the  use  of  ne  in 
negative  ckiuses,  uill  be  that  (if  tlie  jimd  clause  (f04). 
Tlius— 

Ut  Imstciii  lerrrrel,  mUUihiis  iniperavit,  ut  cllpcns  hasfis 
percuteient.  In  order  to  terrify  the  enemy  he  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  drikc  their  shields  with  tlieir 
spears. 

Here  the  first  ut  introduces  ;in  adverbial  (final),  the  second  a 
(virtually)  suhstatitiral  clause. 

ALkjiui  opcre  ie  hortor,  ut  has  lihros  studiose  legas.  I  ear- 
nestly advise  you  to  read  these  books  attentively. 

Capnuii  monet,  ut  in  pnitmn  descendat.  He  advises  the 
slie-goat  to  come  dotrii  into  the  meadow. 

Hoc  te  rogo,  ne  demittas  aniniwtn.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be 
(lishearteiied  (literally,  not  to  let  3  tair  mind  sink). 

Etfecit  ne  ex  urbe  exirent.     He  prevented  their  leaving  the 

«^'ity- 

Mllil  ne  (pild,  facerem  imperavit.  He  ordered  me  to  do 
nothing. 

119.  We  must  therefore  never  say  lioc  te  facere,  or  non 
facere  ovo,  siuidco,  hortor,  for — "I  entreat,  persuade,  exhort 
you  to  do,  ox  not  to  do  this,"  but  always  hoc  ut,  or  hoc  ne 
facias,  itXc'  The  vt  is  sometimes  omitted,  especially  witli 
the  2nd  pers.  sing.     (See  126.) 

120.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  which -must 
be  carefully  noticed.  Tlie  commonest  of  all  is  jidjeo  (I 
bid),  which  takes  an  infinitive  with  the  accusative. 

Compare 

Consul  militibus  ut  {or  ne)  pcdern,  referrent  imperavit 
with 

Consul  milites  pedem  referre  jussit  {or  vetuit). 

And  the  infinitive  construction  is  nsual  with  volo,  and 
cupio  (I  wish,  desire),  also  with  veto,  I  forbid,  p)ro]i.iheo,  I 
prevent,  conor,  I  endeavour,  sino,  patior,  I  allow. 
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121.  It  has  iilready  been  said  (45)  that  some  verbs  of  2}urposmg, 
resolving^  etc.,  take  the  infinitive  wlien  the  subject  of  both  verbs  is  the 
same,  but  an  ut-  or  ne-  chiuse  wlien  the  subject  of  the  second  verb  is 
different :  ego  ne  redirem,  curavit,  he  took  care  tliat  /  should  not 
return  ;  nee  redire  carat,  and  he  does  not  care  to  return.  In  tlie 
second  e.xample  cvrat  is  a  modal  verb  (42). 

122.  It  is  iiiiporiaiiL  to  observe  that  the  same  verb 
may  l)e  used  in  two  senses,  and  therefore  wirli  two  con- 
striK'tions. 

It  may  be  used  as  a  verl)  seidii'ndi  rel  dcclarandi,  in 
whiih  case  it  will  take  the  accusative  and  intiniiive  (31); 
or  it  may  be  used  as  a  verb  imperandi  vcl  cjicirtidi  (118), 
in  which  case  it  will  be  followed  by  an  )'J-  or  ne-  clause; 
thus — 

(a.)  Monco  adesse  liostem.      I  warn  you  tlial  the  enemy  is  at 
hand. 
Ne  hoc  facias  moneo.     I  warn  you  not  fa  do  this. 
(b.)  Mill!  jiennuixnin  est  (5)  finem  adesse.     I  was  perstiaded 
that  the  end  icat>  near. 
3Iihl  persiuistiin  est  ne  hoc  facercm.      I  was  jiersuaded 
iiot  to  do  this, 
(c.)   Mihl  scripsit  se  A^enturum   esse.     He   wrote   me   word 
that  he  tcoidd  come. 
Mihl  scrlpsit  ne  ad  se  venirem.     He  wrote  to  me  (to 
order  or  beg  me)  not  to  come  to  him. 
(d.)  Fac  venias.     J^e  sure  to  come. 

Fac  te  veni^se.      Suppose  yourself  to  hare  come. 

The  same  voibs  are  used  in  EuLilish  wiih  a  doiilde  con- 
struction ;  but  where  we  use  the  conjuncdon  '  thrif"  Latin 
uses  the  infinitive,  and  Latin  uses  a  conjunction  where  we 
use  tlie  infinitive. 

123.  Many  impersonal  verbs  and  phrases  are  followeii  by 
an  ?/^clause  coutaiuing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive.  This 
clause  acts  in  place  of  a  subject  to  the  impersonal  verb. 

Accidit  nt  nemo  senator  adesset.     It  happened    that  no 

senator   was   })resent,  or,  no  senator  happened    to  be 

present. 
Fx  quo  factum  est  ut  helium  indiceretur.     The  consequence 

of  this  (78)  was  that  war  was  declared,  07;  the  result 

was  a  declaration  of  war. 
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These  ui-  clauses  are  properly  speaking  consecutive,  as  those  in  117, 
118,  are  properly  final ;  lience  id  nemo,  not  ne  qiiis  in  the  first 
exanijjle.     (Sop  109." 

The  sequence  of  Tenses  will  be  tliat  of  the  consecutive  clause. 

()'>.•>•. — Never  translate  "it  happened  to  him  to  be  absent"  by 
accidit  ei  ahesse,  always  by  ei  acridit  ut  ahesset,  or  else  by  is  forte 
ahfuit. 

124.  Taut  am  ahest,  "so  fVxr  from,"  is  always  used  impersonally, 
and  is  followed  by  two  «f-clauses,  of  which  one  is  substantival  and 
subject  to  abciit,  the  other  is  adwerhial,  being  a  consecutive  clause 
explaining  tantutn. 

Tantum  abesr  ut  nostra  rairemur  ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse 
Demostlienes.  So  far  are  we  from  admiring  our  own  works, 
that  Demosthenes  himself  does  not  satisfy  us. 

Ut  nostra  mirenmr ;  a  substantival  clause,  standing  in  place  of  a 
subject  to  abcst. 

Ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes;  an  adverbial  clause 
which,  joined  with  tantum,  qualifies  abest  like  an  adverb  of  degree  or 
quantity. 

The  same  idea  might  also  be  expressed  by  adeo  non  .  .  .  ut,  or  by 
non  modo  non  .  .  .  sed,  as, 

Adeo  noil  nostra  niiraniurut  nobis  non.  satisfaciat,  etc.  ;  or, 
Non  modo  iiou  nostra  miraniar,  sed  nobis  non  satisfacit. 

125.  The  following  verbs  and  phrases  are  followed  by  nt,  intro- 
ducing a  substantival  clause. 

(a.)  It  follows  ;  the  next  thing  is,  sequitur:  or  proximum  est. 

(b.)   It  happens  by  chance,  casii  acridit. 

(c.)   Hence  it  happens,  itafif,  lit.  thus  it  happens. 

(d.)  How  happens  it?  qui  fit? 

(e.)   It  is  possible,  /('l'/'i  jjo/('sf  ut,  lit.  it  can  happen  that. 

(/.)  It  is  (quite)  impossible,  nullo  modo  fieri  potest  ut,  lit.  it  cannot 

happen  that. 
{g.)  It  remains,  reliquum  est,  restat. 
(h.)  So  far  from,  tantum  abest  ut — tif. 
(i.)  I  will  not  allow  myself  to,  non  cornmittam  ut. 
(j.)  He  succeeded  (in  becoming  consul),  cjfecit  {ut  consul  fieret). 
Qi.)  He  contrived  (not  to  be  punished),  effecit  {ne  foenas  daret). 

126.  Ut  is  generally  omitted  (especially  before  the  2nd  person 
singular)  when  the  subjunctive  is  combined  with  oportet,  necesse  est, 
velim,  nolim,  licet. 

Hoc  facias  velim.     I  would  have  you  do  this. 

Culpam  fateare  necesse  est.     You  must  needs  avow  your  fault. 
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127.  The  firdiiiaiy  coiistriictidii  of  the  case  of  the 
person  after  words  of  enlreating  and  coninmnding,  etc., 

is — 

(rt.)  Te  Wo,   ohacrro,  rogo,  moneo,  advKmeo,  h(irf(/r,  ailhorti/r, 

jubeo,  veto,  im'^ilbeo,  sino. 
(I).)  Tihi  hiqicro,  praccijMO,  edico,  itiavdo,  jiermifto. 
{('.)  A,  ab  (abs)  te  'peto,  postulo,  hiijicfrn. 
(d.)  Posro,  Jliir/ifo,  pi'(-'Cor,  botli  \\\{\\   ace.   as  {a),  and  a  or 

(d)  with  al)l.  as  (c) 

128.  Juhto  expresses  our  "  liid,"  and  may  be  used  in  a  wide  sense, 
and  wherever  in  onttio  nctawe  sli<iuld  use  tlie  iinjierative.  Snlriir  te 
j«/>('0  =  . salve.    It  nuiy  express  the  wish  of  eipials,  superiors,  or  interiors. 

hiijxro   implies  an   order  from   a  higher   autliority,   a,s   from  a 

commandiuff  officer. 
Edico,  a  formal  order  from  some  one  in  office,  as  a  Praetor,  etc. 
Praecipio,  a  direction  or  instruction  from  one  of  superior  know- 

ledoe. 
Mando,  a  charge  or  commission  intrusted  l)y  any  one. 

P^r»( iVfo  differs  from  sino,  as  tneanintr  rather  to  give  leave  activdy; 
sino,  not  to  prevent.  Permiito  sometimes  means  "  to  intrust  wholly 
to,"  "  hand  over  to.'' 

Exercise  16. 
A. 

1.  I  entreated  him  not  to  do  this,^  Init  snijfjjested  to  him 
to  trust  his  I'atlier.  2.  lie  exhorted  flie  sobliers  not  to  be 
disheartened  on  account  mI'  tlie  late  disaster.  3.  He  ma<le 
it  his  aim  to  avoid  injurino  any  one  of  his  subjects,  but  to 
consult  tlie  good  of  the  whole  nation.  4.  He  gave  orders 
to  the  soldiers  to  get  ready  for  fighting,  and  exhorted 
them  to  fight  bravely.  5.  The  senate  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  consuls  should  hold  a  levy.  6.  I  resolved  to 
warn  your  brother  not  to  return  to  IJonie  before  night. 
7,  And,  to  ])revent  him  from  telling  any  more  falsehoods, 
I  1)ade  him  hold  his  peace.  8.  It  happened  (on)  that  day- 
that  the  consuls  were  about  to  hold  a  levy.  9.  1  prevailed 
on  him  to  spare  the  vanquished  (pi.),  and  not^  to  allow 


*  Co-ordinate  relative.     (See  78.)  '  See  9,  (r/). 

*  Neve  or  neu.     (See  103. ) 
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his  (soldiers)  to  massacre  women  and  children.  10.  I  was 
the  iirst  to  warn  liim  not  to  put  faith  in  the  falsest  and 
most  cruel  of  mankind.  11.  You ^  and  I  happened  that 
day  to  be  in  the  country ;  the  consequence^  of  this  was 
that  we  have  been  the  last^  to  hear  of  this  disaster.  12. 
He  said  that  he  would  never  allow  himself  to  promise  to 
betray  his  allies. 

E. 

1.  Thereupon  he  earnestly  implored  the  bystanders  not 
to  obey  men^  who  were  ready  (sul»j.,  77)  to  betray  both 
their  allies  and  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  a 
trilling  loss.  2.  lie  succeeded  at  last  in  persuading  the 
Spaniards  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  leave  the  city, 
(which  was'')  blockaded  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  un- 
harmed. /  3.  He  says*'  that  he  never  asked  you  to  pardon 
the  guilty  or  condemn  the  innocent.  4.  I  will  not,  said 
he,  allow  myself  to  be  the  last  to  greet  my  king  after  so 
heavy  a  disaster.  5.  The  jury  were  at  last  persuaded  that 
my  brother  was  innocent ;  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
acquit  him  by  their  verdict,  such  was  their  terror''  of  the 
mob.  6.  News  has  been  brought  to  me  in  my  absence 
that  the  city  has  been  taken  :  it  remains  (for  me)  to  retake 
it  by  the  same  arts  as^  those  by  which  1  liave  lost  it.  7. 
So  far  am  1  from  praising  and  admiring  that  king,  that  it 
seeins^  to  me  that  he  has  greatly  injured  not  only  his  own 
subjects,  but  the  whole  human  race.  8.  So  far  am  I  from 
ha.ving  said  everything,  that  I  could  take  up  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  speaking  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tedious.^*^  9, 
It  never  before  ha[ipened  to  me  to  forget  a  friend  in  his 
absence,  and  this^^  circumstance  is  a  great  consolation  to 
me  to-day. 

*  See  26,  note.  -  See  123,  example  2.  ^  See  62. 
■•  See  72.                                 ^  Omit  relative  and  use  participle. 

•^  See  33.  "  See  25,  last  example.  *  See  84. 

*  See  43.  »«  See  42,  ii.  "  See  67. 


EXERCISE    XVTI. 

Quominus,  Quin.    VERBS  OF  Fearing  with  Ut,  Ne. 

129.  These  two  cjmpound  words  are  used  as  conjunc- 
tions after  verbs  and  plirases  which  denote  lyt'emntion, 
hindrance,  op2Jositio7i,  etc. 

Quo  minus=ni  eo  (hoc)  minns,  "that  by  it  the  less,"  or 
"that  by  tliis  means  thti  less."  Quin=iiKi{o\A  2i\)\.  =  qiLo), 
and  ne,  the  old  form  of  the  negative,  "  that  by  it  not." 

130.  Quo  niinus  is  generally,  quin  only,  used  when  the 
verb  oi ^revolting,  etc.,  is  joined  with  a  negative  or  virtual 
negative. 

By  a  virtual  ner/ative  we  mean  vix,  ae;/re,  "  scarcely," 
"  with  difficulty,"  or  (juestions  expecting  the  answer  "  no," 
"  none,"  "  nothing." 

131.  Quo  minus  often  answers  to  the  English  verbal 
noun  in  -iug  combined  with  a  preposition. 

Naves  vento  tenebantur  quominus  in  purtiun  redirent.     The 

ships  were  prevented  by  the  wind  from  returning  into 

harbour. 
Per  te  stetit  quominus  vinreremus.     You  were  the  cause 

of  our  uot  winving  the  day. 
Non  recumho  quominus  te  in  vincula  ducaui.      I  will  uot 

object  to  taking  you  to  prison. 

In  all  these  instances  a  negative  result  or  am  (^two 
notions  so  often  identified  in  Latin)  is  expressed  by  quo- 
minus. 
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132.  Quin  is  still  more  coimnon  than  quominus,  but  is 
only  used  after  negative  words  and  phrases. 

(a.)  Nee  muHum  afuit  quin  interficereimir.  And  we  were  not 
far  /Vom  losing  our  lives. 

{b.)  Nee  eum  unquam  adspciit,  quin  fratricidam  corajjellarcf. 
And  she  never  beheld  him  idthout  cal/iiH/  liiai  a 
fratricide. 

(c.)  Vix  ivhihi'ri  pokdt,  quin  saxa  jaceret.  He  could  scarcely 
be  prevented /ro??/  fhnnrincj  stones. 

(d.)  Xullo  modo  fieri  poted  quin  errem.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  I  am  not  mistaken,  or  but  that  I  am,  etc. 

(e.)  Fieri  vix  potuit  quin  te  accusarem.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  me  not  to  accuse  you. 

133.  Quin  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  "hut  that"  or 
"that"  after  verbs  or  phrases  of  dovbting,  combined  with 
a  negative,  or  virtual  negative. 

Qids  dubitat  quin   lioc  feceris?     Who   doubts   (  =  no   one 
doubts)  but  that  (or  that)  you  did  this  1 

134.  Quin  is  also  used  (see  80)  as  containing  not  a 
conjunction  but  a  relative  pronoun  {qui,  quae,  quod,  and 
ne). 

Nemo  est  quin  [  =  qui  non]  intclligat.     There  is  no  one  hut 
{ivho  does  not)  perceives,  or  all  the  world  perceives. 

In  all  these  uses  qvi?i  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 

135.  But  it  is  al&o  used  sometimes  a.s  a  direct  interrogative  =  q'i<r 
nnn  ? 

Quin  hoc  miki  das  ?     How  {or,  whj')  do  you  not  prive  me  tFiis  ? 
i.e.  give  it  me  ; 

and  sometimes   as  a  mere   erapliatic   particle  =  "  nay  ;"  quinefiam^ 
■'  moreover.'' 

In  these  senses  it  can  be  joined  witli  any  mood. 

136.  (a.)  Becuso  (qiiominus)  means  properly  "I  protest  again.st," 
" give  reasons  against,"  [re  and  causa)  ;  hence  it  is  equivahni  to  our 
"object."  It  is  sometimes  used  less  emphatically  as  a  nn  dal  verb 
witli  the  infinitive  (42;  ;  but  the  English  "  I  refuse "  in  the  sense 
"I  am  reluctant "  is  generally  to  be  turned  hy  nolo,  or,  if  a  refusal 
expressed  in  words  is  meant,  by  nego  with  future  in  -rus. 
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{b.)  Duhito  when  ne<fiitive(l  (see  130)  is  followed  liy  quiit,  but  it  is 
also  used  as  a  modal  verh  in  the  sense  of  "  hesitate,"  "scruple." 
Thus  we  sometimes  find  not  only 

Nee  ri'cvxn  quominus  hur  jjntiar.     And  I  do  nut  jirotest  against 

suti'fiiiiL;  this. 
iWc  duh'diil  (juin  liw  faccre,  audcat.     Ami  he  does  not  hesitate  to 

ventttre  on  doing  this. 

but— 

Ncqiie  hue  pati  ncnmo,  ncc  hue  audere  diibital. 

137.    (I.)  Words  and   phrases  followed  by  (inin  with  the  sul)junc- 
tive  are  :  — 

(a.)   All  the  world  (lielieves),  nemo  est  qaiii  {ercdat). 

(/).)  Not  to  doubt,  iiDit.  dahitai-e  {(pii)i). 

((■.)  There  is  no  doubt,  non  est  diihvum  or  duhitandnm  (qnin),  "  it  is 
not  doubtful.'' 

(d.)  AVho  doubts  ?  qitU  didntnt  (qnin)  ? 

(e.)   It  cannot  be  (it  is  ini]iossiblej  but  that,  fieri  non  potest  (quiii). 

(/.)  I  cannot  refrain  fronij/c/z/^^crari;  iiiihinonjjossuniiqniti).   See  (j.) 

(</.)  It  cannot  be  denied,  ne/jnri.  itim  potest  {quin).  (E«ire  :  the  in- 
finitive is  to  be  preferried.) 

(/«.)  To  be  very  near ;  to  be  within  a  very  little,  iniuiinvni  ahessey 
Jiaud  mult n III ahesse  {qnin)  ;  always  used  impersonally. 

(i.)   To  leave  nothing  undone  to,  vi]ril  jrraiterinlttere  {qnin). 

(j.)    I  cannot  but,  I  cmuiot  hL'\\>,  fueere  »)o».  ^)o.s.s-(t//i  (qidii). 

{k.)  To  lestrain,  to  keep  I)ack  tVom,  rctincir,  tenere  (after  negative 
words,  and  (ni/rr,  '*  witli  difficulty,"  vir,  "scarcely,"  etc.). 

(/.)  What  reason  is  there  against  I  quid  eansac  est  {qnin)  ? 

(II.)  Verbs  that  may  be  followed  by  quominus. 

To  frighten  from,  to  deter,  deterrere. 

To  hinder,  prevent,  obstnre  (dat.),  impedire  (ace).     (So  officere, 
ohsistere,  repugnare,  inte.rcedt,re,  etc) 

Prohiheo  and  veto  mostly  take  the  infinitive.     (See  120.) 


Verbs  of  Fearing. 

138.  The  constractiuii  use-d  in  Latin  after  verb.s  of 
./carintj  is  ([iiite  (linV'veiit  from  tliiil  whicli  follu\v.s  verbs  of 
hoping.     (See  37.  ■> 
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With  verbs  of  fearing,  Hint  as  well  as  lest  iinist  be 
translated  by  iw,  that  nut  by  ut} 

Such  verbs  are  timeo,  mctuo,  vercor,  etc.,  and  the  same 
coiistructiou  is  used  with  such  phrases  as  pcrlcKlniii  csf 
(fait),  metics  est,  etc. 

xVfter  such  verl)S  and  phrases  the  English  fiUure  and 
the  verbal  siihstaiitive  are  translated  by  the  present  or 
imperfeet  subjunctive,  with  ut  or  ne. 

Vereor  nv  rniiat.     I  fear  that  he   irill  come,  or,  I  fear  or 

am  afraid  of  his  eomiiKj. 
Vereor  ut  veiihtt.     I  fear  thot  he  vUl  not  come,  or,  I  am 

afraid  of  Jus  not  cioiuiaj. 
Verlfiis  sina  ne  or  ut  veviret.      I  feared  that  he  irmilf  or 

wiinld  not  come. 
Perirnhiiii  erat  ne  hostes  nrhem  e.rpvf/tKirmf.     There  was  a 

d;uiger  of  the  enemy's  taking  the  city. 

139.  But  where  stress  is  laid  on  the  idea  of  futurity, 
or  the  sense  of  lihelUuHxi  is  introduced,  the  sul>jnnctive 
future,  /./'.  tlie  fntui'e  in  -ms  with  xinn  (114),  is  used. 

Vereor  ut  Imc  flhi  profutinum  sit.      I  am  afraid   that  this 
is  not  lihdy  to  do  you  goo(l. 

Ohs. — Verbs  of  fearing  are  soiiiethiies  used  hke  n-cuso  and  dubito  as 
modal  verbs  in  close  combination  with  tlie  intinitive. 

Nee  mori  timet.     And  he  is  not  afraid  of  dyintj. 


^  The  origin  of  this  use  of  ne  and  ut  after  verbs  of  fearing  is  not  (juite 
clear.  The  w  is  easily  explained.  "I  fear,  with  a  viinh  or  aim  that 
he  may  not  conie"=  "I  tear  lest,  he  come  or  be  coming"  (English  sub- 
junctive), compare  tlie  French  je  crahw  qu'il  ne  vienne  ;  and  thus  tlie 
ne  introduces  a  tiual  clause. 

On  the  same  principle  the  iit  may  mean  "I  <im  in  Jen  r,  with  tiie 
desire  or  aim  that //e  v/wf // come  "  —  "  I  am  afraid  oi  his  not  coming," 
in  French — je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne  jxifi. 

The  vt  may  also  be  explained  as  used  in  its  interrogative  sense  of 
"how,"  "as  to  how,"  and  thus  the  ut  veniat  would  be  a  dependent 
interrogative  clause  ;  "I  have  fears  fw  to  /one  he  is  coming  "=  "  that  he 
is  not  coming." 

This  explanation  is  simple,  but  involves  a  totally  different  origin  and 
construction  from  that  of  the  v/c-clause. 
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Exercise,   1  7. 

1.  1  never  belielJ  him  without  imploring  him  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  his  oppressed  and  suffering  country;  but  I 
i'ear  that  he  will  never  listen  to  my  prayers.  2.  I  cannot 
retrain  from  blaming  those  who  were  i-eady  to  hand  over 
ii'ir  lives,  litierties,  rights,  and  fortunes  to  our  deadliest 
ciiriiiies.  3.  All  the  world  believes  that  you  did  wrong, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  all  man- 
kind have  been  of  one  mind  with  me  in  a  blunder.  4.  He 
pretends  that  I  was  the  cause  of  my  countrymen  not  join- 
ing the  cause  of  every  patriot.  5.  The  soldiers  could  not 
be  restrained  from  hurling  their  darts  into  the  midst  of 
the  mob.  6.  He  promises  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
persuade  your  son  not  to  hurry  away  from  the  city  to  the 
cnuutry.^  7.  We  were  within  a  very  little  of  being  all 
killed,  some  of  us  pierced  by  the  enemy's  darts,  others 
cut  off  either  by  famine  or  disease.  8.  Nothing,^  he  said, 
liad  ever  prevented  him^  from  defending  the  freedom  and 
privileges  of  his  countrymen.  9.  What  circumstance  pre- 
vented you  from  keeping  yonr  word,  and  coming  to  my 
aid  with  your  army,  as  you"*  had  promised  to  do?  10.  I 
will  no  longer  then  protest  against  your  desiring  t(j  become 
a  king,  but  1  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  your 
desire.  11.  What  reason  is  there  why  he  should  not  be 
ready  to  return  in  his  old^  age  to  the  scenes  which  he  left 
unwillingly  in  his  boyhood?^  12.  Such  was  his  terror*' 
of  Caesar's  victory,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  committing  suicide.  13.  He  could  not,  he  replied," 
help  waging  war  by  land  and  sea.  14.  News  has  been 
brought  me,  said  he,  that  the  general  has  been  struck  by 
a  dart,  and  I  fear  that  he  has  received  a  mortal  wound. 
15.  Nor  was  he  afraid,  he  replied,  of  our  being  able  to 
reach  Italy  in^  safety;  the^  danger  was^*^  of  our  being  likely 
never  to  return. 


1  See  9,  h.  *  See  33.  ^  i.r.  hiiiiself,  11,  t.  *  See  67,  Oh>i. 

5  63.  '  See  25.  '  32,  h.  *  See  61. 

"  Lit.,  that  '(iUc)  was  the  danger,  etc 
1"  Inf.  mood,  dependent  on  "he  replied." 


EXERCISE  XVTTL 
COMMANDS    AND     PROHIBITIONS. 

Imperative  Mood. 

140.  The  imperative  mood  is  used  freely  in  Latin,  as  in 
English,  in  both  commands  and  entreaties,  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural. 

Ad  me  veni.    Gimie  to  me.       Audita  *  hoc.    Hear  this. 

141.  But,  especially  in  the  singular,  where  one  person, 
an  equal,  is  addressed,  there  are  many  substitutes  for  so 
peremptory  a  mode  of  speaking.  A  short  compound  sen- 
tence containing  either  a  suliordinate  or  a  co-ordinate 
clause  is  substituted  for  the  simple  command. 

Thus  :  for  scribe,  scribas  velim,  "  I  would  have  you  write" 
(126),  is  often  used;  or  tu,  quaeso,  ad  me  scribe,  or  scribe 
sis  (for  si  vis) :  or  again,  for  acl  me  veni,  fac,  or  cura  ut, 
ad  me  venias,  "  be  sure  to  come  :"  so  with  the  plural,  vos, 
oro  et  obsecro,  attcnditc. 

Ohs. — The  subjunctive  is  used  for  the  imperative  in  the  second  person 
'iinguliir ;  but  only  where  no  definite  person  is  addressed,  but  a 
general  maxim  given. 

Postremus  loquaris  :  privnis  taceas.     Be  {you,  or  a  man  should 
be)  the  last  to  speak,  the  first  to  be  silent. 

^  There  is  also  a  more  emphatic  form,  venito,  venitote,  which  is  called 
the  future  imperative ;  it  is  used  in  both  the  second  and  third  persons, 
and  is  called  future  from  its  \'ery  common  use  in  laws  and  wills  which 
concern  the  fixture,  and  from  its  often  forming  the  apodosis  to  a  future 
perfect  clause  ;  cmn  ego  dicero,  turn  vos  respondetote,  when  I  have 
spoken,  then,  and  not  he/ore,  do  you  repty.  But  it  is  used  also  for  mere 
emphasis  :  noUtote,  scitote,  are  often  met  with. 
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142.  In  negative  commands,  or  prohibitions,  the  simple 
imperative  is  little  used.  Such  pinase.s  as  uc  saivi,  uiagnci 
starrdos  (Aen.  vi.)  ("he  not  wroth,  mii^hty  priestess"),  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  ])oetry. 

In  Eii<j,lish  also,  though  in  older  Kii<flisli,  ami  in  poftiy,  wr  find 
const  intly  "go  not,"  "fear  not,"  etc.,  yet  we  generaHy  substitute  tiie 
inlinitive  with  an  auxiliary  verb  in  the  inii)erative  :  da  not  go,  do  not 
fe.ir. 

Ill  Latin,  in  addressing  a  sin.t^le  person  I'aniiliarly,  ne  is 
often  used  witii  the  ^Jfy/c'c^  suhjunctive. 

Ne  d uhifa rcrh,  do  not  hesitate  ;  I'd.  (h)  not  (allow  yourself 
to)  Jinre  hesitated,  or  heware  against  lidriin/  liesitatcd. 
So — .V/7///  (Icdrris,  give  nothing. 

Tiic  jinsciit  suhjunctive  is  not  used  in  speaking  to  a 
pcison  ;  /H'  III iiJf (I  d'lSCiiH,  sed  viidf Kin  h  a  general  maxim. 
(See  141,  Ohs.) 

143.  But  by  far  the  more  common  mode  of  forbidding 
or  deprecating  is  by  a  periphrasis  ;  using,  as  we  do  in  '  du 
not  do  this,'  two  verbs. 

Noli,  nolite,  nolitote,  hor  fa<rn:,  or  cave,  cavete  (ne) 
iUud  facias,  faciatis. 

The  ne  is  often  omitted  with  the  seeond  person.     (See  126.) 

144.  For  the  firsf  and  third  persons  (except  in  formal 
documents,  see  140,  not(^)  Latin  emph)ys  the  sul))unctive 
mood  in  a  Ji/ssire  sense  to  express  r.rhorlatioii,  wis/i,  or 
corniiiaud,  and  uses  ii-c  to  prohibit  or  de[»recate. 

il/(*//ainur,  let  us  die  ;  jwirnt,  iiiai/he  perish  ;  idxiit,  hi  him 
go  ;  ne  sim  Sdlnus,  mui/  no  good  befall  nu'  ;  ne  exeat 
urbe,  let  him  not  go  out  of  the  city.  In  older  lOnglish 
and  in  poetiy  we  have  "/;//•/*  we  to  survey,"  "hallowed 
be  thy  name." 

145.  "Nor,"  "or,"  "and  not,"  with  prohiliitions  is 
generally  neve  or  neu,  but  neqve  is  also  used. 

Hoc  facito  ;  illud  iie  feceris,  ne\e  dixeris.     Do  this;  <lo  not 

do  or  say  that. 
Sequere,    n(M|U('    irfros/>e.rcri^.       Follow    oi/d   do    not    look 

hehind. 
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l^G.  There  is  also  a  common  use  of  such  phrases  as  riderls, 
vidcrint,  in  the  sense  of  "you,  they,  must  look  to  it,"  when  the 
responsibility  of  giving  an  opinion  is  declined  or  postponed. 

Dc  hoc  re  tu  videris,  or  viderint  sajncntinres.     I  leave  this  to 
you,  01-  to  wiser  men  ;  do  you,  or  let  wiser  men,  decide. 

This  is  a  future  perfect  indicative,  us  in  the  lii-st  person  vidcro  is 
used. 

Exercise   1 8. 

1.  Do  not  then  lose  (siiu/.)  snch  an  opportunity  as^ 
this,  but  rather  let  us,  under  your  leadership,  crush  the 
eternal  enemies  of  our  country.  2.  JJo  not,  my  country- 
men, count  the  foes  who  are  threatening  you  with  mas- 
sacre and  slavery ;  let  them  rather  meet  the  sanie  lot 
which  they  are  preparing  for  us.  3.  Pardon  {siiKj.)  this 
fault  of  mine ;  and  be  sure  you  remember  that  I,  who 
have  done  wrong  to-day,  have  repeatedly  brought  you 
hflp  bel'ore.  -t.  Let  us  then  refuse  to  be  slaves,  and  have 
the  courage  not  only  to  become  free  ourselves,  but  to  assert 
our  country's  freedom  also.  5.  And  therefore'  do  not 
object  to^  endure  everything  in  behalf  of  your  sutfeiing 
country  and  your  exiled  friends.  6.  And  therefore,^  my 
countrymen,  do  not  believe  that  I,  who  have  so  often  led 
you  to  the  held  of  battle,  am  afraid  to-day  of  fortune 
aljandoning  me.  7.  Let  us  lie  the  same  in  the  field  (of 
battle)  as^  we  liave  ever  been ;  as**  to  the  issue  of  the 
battle  let  the  gods  decide. 


'  .-^ee  88,  <.h.f.  -  See  78.  »  ;^gg  ^^^ 

*  See  84.  ^»  Prep.  </r  with  ahl. 


EXERCISE  XIX. 

REMARKS  ON  MOODS:  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE 
USED  INDEPENDENTLY. 

147.  By  a  Mood}  we  mean  a  special  funn  assumed  by 
tlie  Verb  in  order  to  mark  some  special  manner  {modus) 
in  which  that  connexion  between  a  subject  and  predicate 
which  every  verb  implies  is  viewed  by  tlie  speaker. 
(Intr.  11,  and  see  note.) 

^  In  the  words  of  an  old  grammarian  (Priscian)  modi  sunt  divet-nae 
inclinationes  aiiinii  (movements,  variations,  swayings,  of  the  human 
mind)  qiias  rarla  conseqiiidir  declinatio  iintiexion,  or  form).  In  some 
languages,  especially  those  which  have  no  written  literature,  the 
number  of  moods  is  exceedingly  lai'ge,  different  moditications  of  the 
form  of  the  verb  being  used  to  i-epresent  many  different  moods,  or 
frames,  or  attitudes,  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Tims,  in  addition  to 
those  forms  which  denote  time  (tenses),  we  find  separate  forms  or  moods 
to  express  cerfahiti/,  doubt,  iixjidri/,  c()iitii);/<')iri/,  ncijation,  command, 
desire,  etc.  But  in  the  languages  of  liighly  civilised  nations  economj' 
is  practised  in  the  use  of  such  varied  forms  ;  the  intelligence  of  the 
hearer  or  reader  is  relied  on,  and  a  single  form  (as  with  the  case- 
inflexions  of  nouns)  is  used  to  represent  various  ideas  more  or  less 
related  to  each  other.  In  Greek  the  two  ideas  of  a  command  and  a 
wish  as  applied  to  a  third  person  are  expressed  b}-  two  moods,  airoXfaOw, 
airUXoLTo  ;  Latin  is  content  with  one — pcri'dt.  Both  agree  with  English 
in  having  no  mood  to  distinguish  a  simple  question  from  a  simple 
statement.  In  modern  English  prose  the  subjunctive  mood,  so  exceed- 
ingly common  in  Latin,  hardly  exists  as  a  true  mood,  i.e.  a  separate 
and  di.stinct  form  of  the  verb.  We  i-etain  its  use  occasionally  as  a 
contingent  mood  after  thoiujh  and  //'  "though  he /(///,"  "if  it  l>e  so  ;" 
but  asa  rule  we  either  disregard  tliose  slighter,  tliough  real,  shades  of 
meaning  which  call  for  tlie  sul)junctive*^ni  Latin  (as  often  in  German 
and  French),  and  are  content  with  the  indicative,  or,  if  the  difference  is 
too  great  to  be  disregarded,  we  sul)stitute  for  a  true  mood  a  combination 
of  an  auxiliary  or  modal  verb  with  the  infinitive  mood — "-let  him  go," 
"if  he  w-ix  tocome,"  "I  iroidd  not  do  this." — exactly  as  we  substitute  a 
preposition  with  a  noun  for  the  case-inflexions  of  nouns. 

As  regards  therefore  the  use  of  the  Latin  subjunctive,  the  usage  of 
English  Avill  be  a  most  inadequate  guide.  It  would,  for  instance,  never 
lead  us  to  suspect  the  necessity  of  suoli  a  mood  in  such  sentences  as 
"he  was  so  injured  that  ho  died,"  "it  happened  that  lie  iras  absent," 
"I  fear  that  you  are  deceiving  me,"  "tell  me  why  j'ou  did  this,"  "he 
said  that  the  nuxn  who  did  this  should  die,"  "he  is  one  who  mil  never 
fail  to  do  his  duty  ; "  yet  these  are  among  the  most  obvious  constructions 
in  which  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  retjuired  in  Latin. 
U6 
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i.  Thus  the  Indicative  mood  is  so  called  because  it  simply  points 
out  (iiuCicatj  a  Lonnexiou  or  agreement  between  a  subject  and 
predicate.  In  itself  it  does  nothing  more  than  this,  and  is  quite 
neutral  and  colourless,  so  to  speak  ;  but  it  is  cajjable  of  being  joined 
with  other  words  which  may  greatly  qualify  the  meaning  which  the 
verb  itself  conveys.  Thus  valet,  "he  is  well  ;"  fortasse  valet,  "per- 
haps he  is  well "  (luicertainty)  ;  si  valet,  "  if  he  is  well "  (contingency)  ; 
nun  tYt/<'^,  "he  is  not  well"  (denial)  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  particle  in 
Latin,  01  an  inversion  of  the  order  in  English,  or  even  the  mere  tone 
m  which  the  verb  is  pronounced,  may  with<iut  any  alteration  of  its 
form  (for  there  is  jio  interrogative  mood  in  either  Latin  or  English) 
enable  it  to  ask  a  question,  that  is,  to  suggest  instead  of  stating  the 
agreement  between  the  two  essential  elements  of  every  sentence,  the 
subject  and  the  predicate.  (Intr.  61,  62.)  Valet?  caletne  1  "he  is 
well?"  "is  he  well?" 

ii.  The  Imperative  mood  is  a  form  assumed  liy  the  verb  to  mark 
that  the  agreement  between  the  subject  and  predicate  is  not  stated  or 
suggested  but  commanded  or  willed:  aude,  audete,  "dare  thou," 
"dare  ye." 

iii.  The  difference  between  these  two  moods  is  clear  ;  and  it  has 
already  (94,  note  1)  been  explained  that  the  Infinitive  mood  is  hardly 
in  the  strict  sense  a  nmod  at  all,  being  properly  the  verb  used  as  a 
substantive,  as,  sedere,  "the  act  of  sitting  ;"  it  is  however  very  widely 
used  in  Latin  as  the  mood  of  indirect  assertion.     (See  31.) 

iv.  The  Subjunctive  is  the  mood  which  4;ives  rise  to  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  study  of  Latin.  Its  use  in  that  languaoe  is  constant 
and  manifold,  while  it  hardly  exists  in  mudirn  Eiiglisli  (see  note, 
p.  116).  Nor  will  its  name  {)tiod(is  subjunctivus  or  conjunctivus)  be  a 
sufficient  guide,  for  though  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  found 
princijwlly  in  subordinate  clauses,  yet  such  clauses  often  require  the 
use  of  the  indicative,  and  the  use  of  the  subjunctive,  as  will  be 
shown  shortly,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 

It  perhaps  was  orioinally  used  as  a  separate  form  in  order  to  add, 
to  the  simple  statement  made  by  the  indicative,  some  further  idea  of 
uncertainty  or  contingency.  Hence  its  use  in  Latin  to  express,  not  a 
fact  which  we  indicate,  but  something  which  we  regard  rather  as  a 
mere  conception  of  the  mind,  as  that  which  we  purpose  or  wish  to  be 
a  fact,  or  which  we  refer  to  as  the  result  of  another  fact,  or  as  stated 
on  other  authority  than  our  own  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  used  in  Latin 
in  a  large  number  of  sentences  in  which  the  use  of  any  .special  mo<d 
would  never  occur  to  any  one  who  was  acquainted  only  with  English. 

*j(:*  These  remarks  will  illustrate  the  term  "  modal  verb  "  used  above 
(42),  and  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Mood  ;  but  the  following  Exercise  will  be  confined  to  the 
points  stated  in  148-153. 

148.  The  Latin  subjunctive  is  mainly  used  in  certain 
classes  of  subordinate  or  suhjoiaed  clauses :  hence  its  name 
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{snhjunctivuH).  But  it  is  also  used  Itotli  in  siin])lo  sentences, 
and  in  tlie  main  clause  of  a  compound  sentence,  either 
to  make  a  statement  (a.),  or  to  ask  a,  (jiieslidn  {h.),  or  to 
express  a  cotnraand  or  desire  (e.). 

149.  (^f.)  The  subjunctive  makes  a  statement:  luit  it 
does  this  in  a  liesitaiin^  and  uncertiun  manner;  in  wliat 
is  sometimes  called  the  "])otential"  mood,  or  modus 
dvhit(ifiriis,\{)\nw{\  in  English  hy  the  auxiliaries  "  may," 
"  mi^ht,"  "  would,"  "could,"  "should." 

Jt  is  thus  used  in  the  present,  i)erfect,  and  imperfect 
tenses : 

i.   In  the  first  person  : — 

Hoc  (lirere  ^r//siiii.      This  T  irovld  veiitui'e  to  say. 

Vix  rrei/ider'un.     I  rdii  s(;arce  believe. 

Hoc  afJiiiiKivenm.      This  I  iroidd  or  via//  assert. 

It  appears  as  a  ])olite  form  ((Ik.  OeXoLfx  (iv),  in  rclnu. 
nolim,  joined,  when  the  wish  apjilies  to  another  person, 
not  with  the  infinitive,  hut  with  nnother  subjunctive 
without  id. 

/Wiin  aih'xii.     I  wish,  or  could  wish,  you  ircrr  here  (pres. ). 

Velkmi  (^Jesses.      I  could  have  wisheil   you  /oid  hern  hei-e 

(used  of  coidiiiiiiiiis  time  in  tlie  ]iast,  or  a  niin  wisli  in 

the  jtresent). 

,,      J-    .  7-        (  I  wislM'ou  would  )  do  this,^/ri)leasedo 

■'  I   1  would  have  you  (  this.      (See  141.) 

Vellcm  ^/^/fuisses.      I    could    liave   wisliecl    you   had   been 

there  (once  for  all). 

ii.    In  llic  second  person: — 

C'/vv/iis,  (W'/eres.  Vou  (that  is  fmi/  one,  no  definite  person) 
woidd  l)elieve,  Avould  have  belieAcd.  (This  is  a 
conniiou  way  of  ex]»ressing  "it  seems,  seemed  as 
thou-h".) 

iii.    In  the  third  person  : — 

Dicat  (or  dixerit)  idhiiiis  or  qiiisjdavi.  Some  one  maif  say, 
i.e.  "  may  ])erhaps  say." 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  supply  a  suppressed 
condition,—"  if  I  were  allowed,"  "if  yr.  should  nsk  mo.J' 
and  the  like. 
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150.  (h:)  The  subjunctive  also  asks  a  question. 

Quis  aediit  ?     AVlm  W(^»ulJ  lielieve  '(  (a  virtual  negative.) 
Hoc   tu    dicere  aiidesLS  1     AA'oukl    you  dare  to    say  this  1 
(astonishment.) 
So    wlieii   perplexity    or    hesitation    is    ini})]ie(l   {'UkxIus 
dcUh  ratuiis,  prohably  an  interrogative  form  of  the  jussive 
use,  151). 

Quid  fcuiam  I     AVhat  am  I  to  do  1 
Quid  facewX  ]     What  was  he  to  do  ? 
Note  th;it  these  are  "rhetorical  qmstions,"  i.i-.  tliey  are  not  asked 
for  information  ;  l-ut  either  imply  a  negative  answer,  "no  one  will 
believe,"  and  are  virtual  negatives  (see  130),  or  are  asked  in  mere  doubt 
or  perplexity,  implying  often,  "  1  have,"  or  "he  had,  no  resource." 

If  the  question  were  asked  for  information,  the  J  atin 
would  be  quid  viilii  faciendum  est  ?  quid  ci  i'aeienduni  fuit  I 

151.  {c.)  The  subjunctive  also  is  largely  used  in  a  jussive 
serse,  to  ex]iress  a  ?r/.s7/  or  desire.  It  is  thus  used  witli 
or  witliont  vtimmi ;  the  negative  wish  is  expressed  by  m'. 

Qiiiid  l>i  hrvc  A'crtant !     And  may  the  Gods  Ijring  this  to 

a  good  issue  ! 
Quad  utinani  ne  faciatis  !     \\u\  mav  you  never  do  this  ! 
Xe  ///(■  diufiiis  cunetennn'.      Let  us  not  linger  anj'  longer 

here. 

(See  144.)  (For  7tc  cndidi  ris,  "'  di>  not  believe;"  a./>«t/,  "  let  liini' 
go,"  see  142  and  144.J 

152.  Utinavt  can  be  also  used,  like  rcUi'vi,  with  the  past  :  Utitiaiu 
hoc  fecerit  !  "  May  he  have  done  this  ! "  But  it  generally,  as  is  natural 
with  wislies  about  the  jiast,  expie.sses  urain  wish,  and  i.s  so  u.sed  with 
the  iniperf.  and  plujierf.  subjunctive. 

UtiiHim  fly/r. «.«(/,  "  would  he  Jiad  been,  jjresent,"  contemporaneously 
with  .some  event  in  jiast  time  ;  or,  continuously  and  extendii'.g 
(often)  up  to  the  present  moment,  "would  he  v-rre  present." 

Ufiiiom  adfnhset,  "wouM  he  had  l>een  present"  (once  for  all). 

153.  It  is  important  to  remendjer  tliat  Latin  often 
uses  the  indicative  where  in  English  we  use  the  compound 
potential  or  subjunctive  mood. 

LiiiH/uia  est.     It  would  hr  tedious. 

Safins,  or,  melius  est,  fuit.     It  vould  he,  uyjuld  have  been, 

better. 
Quisquis,  quicmique  es.     AVhoever  thou  he  (subj.). 
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So  also,  tlie  indicative  is  used  with  modal  verbs, 
iwnsitm,  deheo,  etc. 

Possum  hoc  facere.     I  might  do  this. 
Potui  hoc  facere.     I  miglit  have  done  this. 
Hoc   debuisti  facere.     You    should    (or   ought   to)   have 
done  this. 

The  possibility  or  duty  is  (inserted  \)\  the  indicative ; 
though  it  is  implied  at  the  same  time  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  did  not  take  ]dace. 

Ohs. — In  English,  in  speaking  of  past  time  we  constantly  say,  "  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  done  this,"  where  we  shonld  more 
corre(!tly  say,  "  to  do  this."  The  present  infinitive  is  used  in  Latin  : 
melius  fuit  Iwe  facere. 

Exercise  19. 

1.  This  at  least  I  would  ventnre  to  say,  that  as^  I  was 
the  hrst  to  urge  you  U)  undertake  tliis  work,  so^  I  promise 
to  1)0  the  last  to  advise  you  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 
2.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  said  he,  what  to  say?  who  would 
care  to  blame  me  because  I  refused  to  listen  to  such^ 
abandoned  men?  3.  I  would  neither  deny  nor  assert 
tiiat  he  had  looked  I'orwai'd  to  all  this  {pL),  but  he  should 
liave  ]»rovided  against  the  country  being  overwhelmed  Ity 
such  disasters.  4.  On  that  day  my  brother  was  rebictnntly 
absent  from  tlie  battle  at  your  suggestion;  wcuild  that  he 
had  been-^  there  !  For  it  wouhl  have  been  better  to  have 
fallen  on  the  field  than  to  have  submitted  to  such  dis- 
lionour.  5.  In  return*  then  for  such  acts  of  kindness  1 
would  hav(;  you  not  oidy  feel  but  also  show  your  givatitude. 
').  I  could  have  wished  that  you  had  sent  me  the  best^ 
soldiei's  that  you  had  with  you.  7.  The  soldiers  stood 
{iiiipcrf.)  drawn  u])  in  line,  eager  for  the  fight,"  with"  eyes 
lixed  on  the  foe,  clamouring  for  the  signal ;  it  seemed  as 
though  they  were  waiting  for  a  bancpiet.  8.  I  have  con- 
sulted, as^  I  ought  to  have  done,  your  {pi.)  interests  rather 
than  my  own;  may  you  not  ever  impute  this  to  me  as  a 
fault ! 

^  as  .   .  .   so,  et  .  .   .  et.  '^  See  88.  '■'  I'se  mlstim.  149,  i. 

*  jiro.  abl.  ^  Soo  69.  ''  (loniinl,    99. 

'  Abl.  abs.,  "their  eyes  being  lixcd."  *  Sec  67,  Ohs. 


EXEKCrSE  XX. 

INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 

I.  Direct  (Single  and  Disjunctive). 

154.  Iiiterru^ative  sentences  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  L)irect  and  Indirect. 

By  the  direct  question  we  mean  a  question  properly  so 
called,  such  us  is  marked  by  the  interrogative  sign  in 
English  :  "  Is  he  gone  ?"  "  Are  you  well  ?" 

These  sentences  differ  from  stdtements  and  cominand>i, 
inasnmch  as  the  connexion  between  the  subject  anil 
the  predicate  is  not  stated,  or  desired,  but  only  sagfji'sled. 

Ohs. — As  there  is  no  interrogative  mood  in  either  Latin  or  EngHsli, 
in  direct  questions  other  tlian  those  rhetorical  questions  aheiidy  (150) 
mentioned^  the  indicative  mood  is  used,  unless  for  some  special 
reason, 

155.  In  English  we  mark  a  question  by  the  order  of  the  words, 
and  sometitiies  bv  the  insertion  of  an  aaxilinrv  verb.  (Compare  "/S'aH- 
ye  V  "Is  he  we'll  ?"'  "Did  you  see  ?"  "  irUl  he  come  V  with  "Ye 
saw  ;"  "  He  is  well  ;"  "  You  saw  ;"  "  He  will  come  ;"  and  in  French 
"Va-t-il?"  with"H  va." 

But  in  Latin,  where  the  order  of  the  words  would  liave 
no  such  effect  (Intr.  87),  questions  are  usually  asked  by 
the  interrogative  particles  -?«.? (enclitic,  Intr.  98,  note),  niun, 
utriim,  an,  or  by  interrogative  pronouns  or  pronominal 
ad'verhs. 

There  is  sometimes  no  definite  word  which  marks  that  the  speaker 
is  putting  a  question.  The  tone,  manner,  and  -resture  of  the  speaker 
supply  what  in  ordinary  language  is  expressed  by  certain  words. 

(a.)  -;i,e  is  used  in  questions  that  ask  simply  for  infor- 
mation, and  to  which  the  answer  may  be  either  "  yes  "  or 
"  no." 

Scrihltne  Cuius  1  Is  Caius  writing  %  (The  persnii  who 
asks  tlie  question  does  not  expect  one  answe;  more 
than  anot]if^r.) 
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{h.)  Nam^  expects  the  answer  "  no.'' 

Nxim  pukis?     Do  you  fancy  1  =  811  rely  you  dun't  fancy] 
(expected  answer  "  no  ". ) 

{c.)  Nutine  e.vpects  tlie  answer  "  yes." 

NaniiS  jmtai<?     Don't  you  fancy  ]  =  Surely  you  dn  fancy] 
(expected  answer  "yes".) 

156.  Ne  is  always  attached  to  the  enijihatii-  word. 
Praetorenme   acrtisas  ?     Is   it  a  Prwtiir   whom    you    are 

accusing '? 
Meno  f II </!■•< .^     /•>•  //  from  i/ie  that  you  arc  Hying? 
Here,  a.s  dfteii,  tlie  Engli.sli  expies.ses  tiii|iliasi.s  liy  a  ."^tparate  claii.se, 
'  t"  wliicli  tlie  empl.atie  M(jI(1  is  the  piedicjitc,  and  "it  "'tlie  sulject; 
llie  rest  ot  tlie  sentfiico  beiiii,^  tliiowii   into  an  ailjirtival  clause  ex- 
])]anatory  of  "  it." 

157.  Otlier  intcrrogatixc  woids  are  either  (i.)  I'rouduns, 
or  (ii.)  Interrogative  I'aitieles. 

Notice  that  pionmuis  are  used  either  as  substantives  or  as  adjec- 
tives, i.e.  iis  attached  to  suVistantives. 
Quid  fecit  ?     What  lia.s  lie  done  \ 

Quod  faciuvs  admixit  :^     What  crime  has  he  conunittcd  ? 
Also  that   for  interro<fative  ])articles-  a  jilirase  or  cninhination  of 
\viiids  is  (iftoii  siihstitiited  :  thus  qneiiKKliiKidiiin  ."  "  in  what  nianni  r  ?" 
=:(jHi  :■'  "  how  /"' 

'I'lie  I'ollowing  is  a  list  of  Interrogative  Pronouns  and 
Particles:— 

(i.)  Pkonouns — 

Quis?  qtiisnam  ?  qi'iif  f  i/idiliKtin  ?  who?  M'hat  ? 
Quantum'?    how    mmdi  :'     (rollowcd     hy    i/nilfiir, 

quditfinn  teuiporis  ?  Imw  niucli  tinif  0 
Qui?  what?      QiioH  how  many  ?      Vtir  ?  which  of 

the  two  ? 
Qmdis?  of  Avluit  kind  ? 
Quantus?  how  great? 
Quot  ?  how  many  ? 


■•  Niirn  is  ])roperly  "now"  {mine)  :  coni])are  liivi  and  tiiiic. 

-  These  jiarticles  are  in  fact  ndvcrh.s,  inasimich  as  they  qualify  tl  c 
sense  in  which  the  verli  is  used,  foiiniiig  a  substitute  for  an  interro- 
gative mood  (see  147,  uole  i  )  ;  when  used  to  eonnect  a  do]  endtnt  with 
a  principal  clause  thev  assume  the  nature  of  conjunct ioiif.  (Sec  Intr. 
25,  2t>.) 
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Pkonouns — conlinued. 

Qudtus^    one    of    Iidw    many?     (answer   "third," 

"  Tuurtli,"  etc.)  . 
Nam  qnis,  qua,  quid  (subst.)  ?   )ii(iii  qui,  quae,  quod 

(titlj.)  ?  ecquis  ?  any  ? 

(ii.)  Pakticlks — 

Ubi  ?  wliere?      Uiule  {-  whence?     Quo?  whither? 

Cur?  (puiir]'-'  quanwhreni !"'  wliy  ?  wlierefore  ? 

Qui'f  lit)\v?  (often  in  the  phrase  qui  Jit  ut  ?) 

Qaaui  !  how?  (with  adj.  and  adv.) 

QiLoiuoiloJ  qui'ruaduiodumV^  how?  in  what  manner? 

Qudiituiu  ?  quaiitfqx're  ?  how  mucli  ? 

Qiunulo?  w  lif.n  ?  (never  quum,.)    Quotiesl  ]\<>\y  often  ? 

Qwimdiu  !'  quousquc  ]  how  hjiii^'  ?  how  i'ar  ? 

Cur  110 u?  quin?  ^^'I'J  not?  liow  nut? 

()\)s. — The  adveib  tandcw  (lit.  "at  last")  is  often  join<;d  with 
iiiteiTO<^atives  in  the  sense  of  "tell  me,"  "  (who)  in  the  world,"  "I 
ask,"  etc. 

Quousque  tandem.     To  wliat  ])i)int,  I  ask:? 
.  Quae  tandem  am.sd.     Wliat  jiosall/le  cause? 

Disjunctive  Questions. 

158.  A  direct  question  may  he  put  in  another  form. 
In  English  two  or  more  alternative  questions  may  be 
combined  by  the  disjunctive  conjunction  or  (see  Intr.  56) 
so  that  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  one  negatives  the 
other  or  otliers. 

"Are  you  going  to  Germany,  or  (are  you  going)  to  Italy, 
&r  to  Frai  ce  I  ' 

These  are  called  alternative,  or  diajiiuctive,  or  doub/c 
questions. 

We  have  here  two  or  more  simple  sentences  joined  together  l>y 
co-ordination.     (See  Intr.  74,  75.) 

In  English  the  first  question  has  no  interrogative  particle  [Vjhdltn- 
being  obsolete  in  direct  questionsi,  the  second  and  any  further  are 
introduced  by  "or,"  which  however  is  sometimes,  where  the  verb  is 
suppressed,  confined  tu  tlie  last. 

"  Dill  you  mean  me,  or  think  of  yourself,  or  refer  to  some  one  else  ?" 

"Did  you  mean  me,  him,  or  yourselH" 

*  Words  with  an  asterisk  are  mostly  confined  to  Indirect  questions. 
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159.  In  Latin  tlie  interrogative  nature  uf  Llie  first 
qui'stion  will  be  intlicatrd  \,\  vtrunt,  ov  the  appended 
'■-//7';"  iu  the  secoud,  or  any  further  questiuii,  the  "or" 
will  ho  translated  by  an,  never  by  aat  or  vcl. 

Utruin  hoslem,  an  ducem,  an  vosmei  ipsus  culpatis  /  .  Is  it  the 

enemy,  or  your  general,  or  yourselves  that  you  blame  ? 

Serrine  esfis,  an  llberi  /     Are  you  shiA'cs  (//•  freemen  1 

But  in  such  questions  there  is  frequently,  as  in  English, 

no  interrogative  particle  in  the.  first  question,  and  or  is 

translated  by  an,  or  (mure  rarely  by)  the  enclitic  -nt. 

Ilirnm  vidhfi,  an  ancdlam  /     Did  yuw  see  the  master  or 

the  nuiid  ] 
Hoc,  illudne  fecisti  i     Did  you  do  this  (//•  that] 
"Or  not?"  iu  a  direct  question  shouhl  be  translated  by 
a7b  non  ? 

Iriine,  an  non  ?     Did  he  go,  or  not  ( 

160.  The  forujs  for  these  double  questions  are.— 

1.  vfnim,   ....     an,  an  non? 

2.  -ne, an  ? 

3.  ....     anne? 

(The  line  ineiins  that  the  first  particle  is  omitted.) 

Nmn  is  occasionally  used  for  iitrinu  where  a  negative 
answer  is  expected. 

161.  A)i  is  sometimes  found  before  a  single  quotion.  But  tliere 
is  always  an  cUipsis,  or  suppression  of  a  previous  ijuesiion.  so  that  an 
means  "  or  is  it  tliat  V  "  can  it  be  that  V  and  hence  generally  expects 
the  answer  "  no." 

An  servi  esse  vultis  ?     Or  is  it  that  you  wish  to  be  shives  ] 

Answers  to  Questions. 

162.  The  atiirnuitivc  and  negative  answer  is  rarely 
given  in  Latin  so  simply  as  by  the  Englisli  "yes"  and 
"  no." 

S(Mnetimes  "  yes  "  may  be  turned  by  etiam,  ita  vero ;  and 
"no"  by  minimc,  nequmiHam,  non. 

But  juore  often  some  emphatic  word  is  rei)eated  from  the 
interiogative  sentence;  such  a  question  as  dasnc  hoc  mihi? 
would   be,   answered   by  do:    do    vero,  ac  lihrnter  qiddem 
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(="yes"):  or  by  minimc    ego    quidan    (="110"),  inucli 
more  often  tlian  by  etiuvi,UY  miiiime  siinjtly. 

Visne  hoc  facere  ?  velle  se,  nolle  se,  res^iondit.     Are  you 

ready  to  do  tliisi   he  answered  " j/es,"  "no." 
Num  hoc  fecisii  ?     Have  you   tlien  done   this  1     Negat. 
He  answers  " no.".    Feci,  inquit.     He  answers  "yes." 
Sometimes  ait  is  used  as  opposed  to  negat. 

Exercise  20, 

1 .  Is  it  possible  for  a  true  patriot  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
law^  ?  2.  Where,  said  he,  did  you  come  from,  and  whither 
and  when  do  you  intend"^  to  start  hence  ?  3  Can  we  help 
fearing  that  your  brotlier  will  go  away  into  exile  with  reluc- 
tance ?  4.  What  crime,  wliat  enormity,  has  my  client'* 
committed,  wliat  falsehood  lias  he  told,  what,  in  short,  has 
he  either  said  or  done  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
should  be  ready  to  intlict  on  iiiui  either  death  or  exile  by 
your  verdict?  5.  Will  any  one  venture  to  assert  that  he 
was  condemned  in  his  absence  in  order  to  prevent  his 
pleading  his  cause  at  home,  or  impressing  the  jury  by  his 
eloquence  ?  6.  Was  it  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  judgment, 
courage,  and  good  sense,  that  liome  was  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  7.  Does  it  seem*  to  you 
that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  or  the  beginning  of  another 
life  ?  8.  Are  you  ready  to  show  yourselves  men  of 
courage,  such  as  the  country  looks  for  in  such  a  crisis  as 
this  ?  you  answer  "  yes  ";  or  are  you  ceasing  to  wish  to  be 
called  lionian  soldiers  ?  "  no,"  yuu  all  reply.  9.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  character  of  your  countrymen  is  altering 
for  the  better,  or  for  the  worse?  10.  Whom  am  I  to 
defend?  whom  am  I  to  accuse?  how  much  longer  shall  1 
pretend  to  be  in  doubt  ?  w^as  it  (156)  by  accident  or  design 
that  this  murder  was  committed?  11.  Wliat  am  I  to 
believe  ?  that  the  enemy  or  that  our  men  won  the  day 
yesterday  ?  Do  not  tell  more  falsehoods  on  such^  an 
important  question.  12.  "Was  he  not  a  prophet  of  such  a 
kind  that  no  one  ever  itelieved*"  him  ? 

'  Ex.  ix.  p.  7"2,  note  2.  •  Fut.  in  -riis.    (14,  r.) 

^  Simply  Ilk.  this  man  hy  me:  never  cUens.        *  See  43.  *  88. 

®  Use  perf.,  not  imperf. :  ihefact  is  summed  up.     (See  113.) 
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INTERROGATIVE    SENTENCES-Co/7^//?ue(/. 

II.   Dependent  or  Indirect. 

163.  TliH  dependent  question  is  a  siihordiiwfc  daifsc 
introduced  liy  an  inlerrooative  word  (eitlier  a  ])roiiouii  or 
CDiijuuctiDii ),  and  rouueeted  l>y  tliat  interrogative  woi- 1 
witii  the  main  claust^. 

(.^hiis  ex?  wlio  ;ue  you  /  cur  line  jc<:i.-iH  /  why  liave  you  done  this  '. 
are  direct  questions,  and  eurh  is  a  simple  sentence. 

But  rogn  qni.s  sit,  I  ask  who  he  is  ;  die  niilii  cur  hoc  finri.s,  tdl  mc 
wliy  you  did  tliis,  are  two  conniound  sentences.  Neither  tiilceti  as  n 
inhole  is  a  question  :  the  first  is  a  stateiiund,  the  second  a  coiiintaud  ;  b.if 
each  contains  an  indirect  question,  i.e.  a  subordinate  substantival 
cUmse,  answering  to  an  accusativ^e  case  after  rnr/o  and  die,  intro(hu;e  i 
in  the  one  case  by  tiie  interrogative  pronoun  (/)(/.<;,  in  tlie  other  by  the 
interro</ative  conjunction  nn: 

164.  The  Latin  verb  in  such  subordinate  clauses  is 
invariably  in  the  subjunctive.     Jt  is  of  the  utmost  iniport- 

ani,'C   1(1  rfmcnilici-   this,  as  tlic   suhjunctivt'   modd  i.s  no 
longer  nscd  in  sncli  clauses  in   I^nglish. 

(Joni]>ai'e  the  iMiglisli  and  Latin  moods  in— 

Qiiis  i-iini  (irrldit  1      Wlio  kUI'il  liini  ? 

Qiiis  en  III  ornih-r\t,  (jtiacm.      I  ask  who  kiJJed  liini. 

165.  The  dependent  interrogative  clause  is  recognised 
by  an  iutcn-ogative  word  intvothicing  it  (see  list  in  157); 
lait  the  principal  verb  or  clause  on  which  it  de|)fnds 
need  not  be  at  all  of  an  interrogative  character. 

(Jii'd  fdch'iit] mil  sil  inoui'd   ni>iiicliM(|no.      ]    ii-dm   mid  iri'll 

intrn  3'ou  wliat  you  ougiit  to  do. 
Qiiainh)  I'ssi'f  rer/ifiinis  metui.      I  IhkI  /Wn'.s'  as  to  when  lie 

would. return. 
Cur  Jill'''' /"-I'd  un'ror.      1  inimJcr  why  he  did  this. 
The  words  in  tiic  Latin  marked  in  italics  are  intcrroffofive  clauses  : 
for   they  are  connected    with  the  main  clause  Ity  the    intenoiiativ  e 
pronoun  qxid  and  by  the  interrogative  adverbs,  used  liere   as  con- 
junctions, (juandn  aTid  cnry  but  neither  monrn,  vwtuo,  nor  miror  arc- 
verbs  of  asbinfi. 
126 
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166.  Thus  c.ie  depeiuleut  ([ucslion  in;iy  lulluw  not,  '»nly 
a  wide  range  of  vt'i-bs  but  also  niauy  plirases,  sucli  as 
iitcerftiiii  est ;  iiirraHhUe  est ;  dijfieile  iHetiL  ed  (it  is  luml  to 
^ay)  ;  inafinl  refert  (it  is  of  great  consequeuce),  ami  niauy 
otliers. 

167.  A  (iej)eU(l('Ul  ([ursliDU  in  iMigiisli  is  constantly 
intniducetl  liv  the  (•(•njuiu-t  ions  '"  if"  ami  "  wiietlier ;"'  l»ut 
■■<i  and  sire  are  never  uscnl  in  Latin  to  introduce  an  inter- 
rogative clause. 

"  If"  and  "'  wlielhcr"'  are  repiesented  in  a  single  indirect 
question  h\'  -ne  and  lunn,  occa.siunally  by  no/uie. 

Xkik  ill  tlie  tiiih'nct  question  does  not,  as  in  llie  diiict,  imply  the 
answer  "no  "  iliut  iioniie  still  suggests  an  at1iriiiati\e  answer'. 

EjMiiiiiioiiiIas  tj/niesirlt  sulvKsne  esset  clijieus.     Kjiaiuim indas 

asked  irlicllier  Ids  sliield  irns  s;ite. 
Die  iiiilil  nam  emlrm,  (^iiiie  ci/a   seiitias.      Tell   nie   ij   you 

hare  the  same  opinion  ;is  I. 
Qaaesieras  ex  rue,  nonne  j)Utareni,  etc.      Vou  had  inquired 
of  me  lehef/ier  I  diil  nut  .suppose,  etc. 


Disjunctive  Interrogatives. 

168.  The  form  of  the  it isjn itetlre  question  is  very  much 
the  same  in  dependent  as  in  ind(qn'ndeiit  (juestions.  The 
iui[)ortaut  difference  is  the  substitution  of  the  suhjiinetive 
for  the  indieative  mood. 

Thus,  utrum  servi  estis  an  liberi?  are  you  slaves  or  free 
men  ?  will  be  altered  into,  utrum  servi  sitis  an  liberi,  iiilnl 
refert ;  it  matters  not  'ivhether  j'ou  are  slaves  or  free  :  and 
ill  the  dependent  cltiuse  we  may  substitute  I'or  vAi-iiui 
.  .  .  an  such  forms  as 

Servine  sitis,  an  liberi, 

Servi  sitis,  an  liberi, 

Seroi  sitis,  liberiue, 
without  any  ditlerence  of  meaning. 

06s. — "Or  not,"-" or  no''  {annoii  in  direct),  should  be  turned  by 
necne  in  indirect  questions. 

Iturus  sit,  necne,  rof/ahirmis.     We  wiil  ask  whetln'r  or   not  he 
means  to  go. 
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189.  Notice  that  an  is  in  indirect,  ;is  in  direct,  qm  sli.  ns  confined 
to  the  second  ]'lice,  ai  d  answers  to  '"or,"  wiiich  is  never  to  be  trans- 
bited,  when  used  inteiTogai;vi-ly,  Ly  aul,  ft/,  or  sew. 

In  tiie  phrases  hatui  scio  Au,/orsitun  (Jors  sit  an),  there  is  a  sup- 
pression of  a  first  clause:  '"  L  know  not,"  "  it  is  a  chance  "  (,?t;/ie(/<er 
something  else  is  the  case),  or  ichether  {rather)  .  .  .  Both  are  equi- 
valent to  ''  perhaps,"  and  botli  are  iollowed  by  the  suhjundive. 

Diljicile  hoc  est,  tanwn  haud'  scio  an  ^fieri  jiossit.    This  is  difficult, 
•^^t  perhaps  {I  incline  to  think  thai)  it  is  pi.ssible. 

But  nescio  quis  (subs.),  ncscio  qui  (adj.),  "  Some  one  (or 
other)  ;"  nescio  quo  modo,  or  qvo  imdo  (adv.),  "  Sonieliow," 
are  taken  as  single  worus,  and  do  not  afVect  the  mood  of 
tlie  verb ;  accvrrit  nescio  quis,  some  one  runs  up.  (See 
Pronouns,  382.) 

170.  Forte  is  not  "  perhaps  "  but  "  by  accident,"  and  is  only  used 
for  '■  perchance"  after  si,  'idsi,  ne. 

Fo.te  cccidit  is  "he  fell  by  chance,"  not  "perhaps  he  fell." 
Forte  abcst,  "he  is  accide-tallij  absent"  {indicativt). 
Forsitan  ahsit,  '■^perhaps,  it  f-ay  he  that,  lie  is  abs  nt"  (subjunctive). 
Ncscio,  or  hand  scio  an.  absit,  '^pcrh^(2)S  (I  incline  to  think  that) 
he  i<  abs"!.t"  {subjunctive). 

Fortasse  abest,  ^' pa'hajJS  {it  is  Ul:cl>j  that)  he  is  absent  "(MMZtcafive). 

171.  The  double  use  in  Englisli  of  "if,"  "whether,"  and 
"or,"  must  lie  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

Si,^  sve,  sen,  aat,^  vil,  must  never  be  used  as  ■inttrroya- 
tives  in  L.itin. 

(^'..)  You  shall  die  (/"(conditional)  you  do  this.  2Ioricre 
si  hacc  feccris  (i'ut.  perf.  ind.). 

(5.)  I  ask  if  (interrogative)  you  did  this.  Xuni  haec 
feccris  (subj.)  rogo. 

(c.)  lie  shall  go,,  whether  he  likes  it  or  no  (alternative 
condition).     Sea  vult  sen  nonvult,  ihlt. 

(I.)  1  ask  irhcthcr  he  likes  it  or  no  (alternative  ques- 
tion).    Utrum  V'iit  an  nolU  rogo. 

(c.)  He  is  either  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  (disjunctive 
sentence).     Aut  sap'ens  cM  iiut  stvltus. 

*  JL'.itl  i3  mo  t  y  used  with  scio  and  wi*-h  adjectives  and  adverbs  in 
the  sinse  of  "f.ir  f-oni,"  when  a  negative  idea  is  substituted  for  a 
positive,  as  hnu  I  d'ljicUis  for jnci'is,  etc. 

*  Tor  t!io  spe  ial  use  of  s!,  "  in  hopes  that,"  after  expecto,  conor,  and 
similar  verbs,  see  Conditional  CLauscs,  474. 

^  For  the  difference  between  aut  and  vel.  see  Intr.  57.  not«. 
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(_/'.)  I  don't  know  whctlicr  he  is  a  wise  man  i>r  a  fool. 
Utrinn  sapiens  sit  aii  stultas  ncscio. 

Obs.  —  In  ( (.)  and  (c.)  "  if,"  "  wliethei,"  introduce  adverhial  clauses 
merely  qiialifvinir  the  main  clause  by  adding  a  condition  (Intr.  82). 
In  (e.)  "eitlier,"  "or,"  introiluce  two  (;o-on/j'nai<j  sentences.  In  (/>.), 
((/.),  (/.),  "  whether,"  "'or,"  introduce  suhstaiitivil  clauses,  equivalent 
in  Latin  to  accusative  cases  after  rogo  and  ncsHo. 

Exercise  21. 
1.  Whether  Caesar  was  rightfully  put  to  death,  or  loully 
murdered,  is  open  to  question  ;  it^  is  allowed  hy  all  that 
he  was  killed  on  the  loth-  of  March  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius  and  the  rest  of  tlie  conspirators.  2.  It  is  still 
unceitain  whetiier  our  men  have  won  the  day  or  no  ;  but 
whether  they  have  won  or  lost  it,  I  am  certain  that  they 
have  neither  been  false  to  their  allies  nor  to  their  country. 
3.  It  is  hard  to  say  uhether  he  injuii-d  the  worhP  or 
benefited  it  most;  it  is  nnqmstionable  that  he  ^\as  a  man, 
alike  in  his  aidlity  {all.)  as  in  liis  achievements,  such  as 
we  are  never  (Tntr.  1)2)  likely  to  see  in  this  world.  4.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  how  often  you  and  1  have  advised  that 
(friend)  of  yours*  not-'*  to  break  his  Mord  ;  but  it^  seems 
likely  that  we  shall  lose  our  labour  to-morrow,  as  yesterday 
and  the  day  before.  5.  15e  sui'c  you  write  me  word  when 
the  king  intends''  to  start  for^  the  army  ;  he  is  perhay)S 
lingering  pur})0sely  in  order  to  raise  an  army  and  increase 
his  resources ;  I  am  afraid  lie  will  not^  eflect  this,'''  for 
people  are  either  alarmed  or  disalfected.Xc.  Some  one  has 
warned  me  not  to  forget  how  much  yon  once  injured  me 
ill  my  boyhood:  whether  you  did  so  (thi.->)  or  no  nutttc^rs 
little;  what'^  is  of  importance  to  me  is  whethci'  you 
are  ready  to  be  my  friend  now.  7.  As^-  lie  felt  himscll' 
sinking  (/»/.)  under  a  severe  wound,  he  asked  first  it  his 
shield  was  safe;  they  answered  yes;  secondly,  if  the 
enemy  had  been  routed  ;  they  replied  in  the  aflirmative. 
8.  They  asked  ii'  it  was  not  better  to  die  than  to  live  dis- 
honourably. 9.  He  Was  the  dearest  to  me  of  my  soldiers, 
and  perhaps  the  bravest  of  (them)  all. 

^  lUuiJ,  >.<'.  "  the  following."  "  Fdihiis  Martux.  ^16,  h. 

*Seell,  (?.  ■'■  See  118.  «  See  43.  '  14,  r.  ^  Ad. 

»  See  138.  '"  Eelative.  'i  Lit. ,  tlie  following  (diud). 

is  of  importance,  '-  (Jinnn  with  jmperf.  subj. 
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EXERCISE    XXri. 
DEPENDENT  INTERROGATIVE-Co/i^/nwerf. 

Mood  and  Tense. — Inberro2:a:ive  Clauses  for 
English  Nouns. 

172.  Sometiiin's  the  Latin  N'crh  iu  IIk;  iiiLerrogiitive 
chiuse  is  alicaily  in  Llic  .sulijuiK-t.ive ;  in  this  case  no 
c1i;uil;('.  will  takt;  jilaije  in  the  nioixl,  cvimi  it"  we  convert 
the  direct  into  the  liulirrrt  ([uestion. 

Quid  facereni '?      Wh;it  was  1  to  (hi  \      (See  150.) 
Quid  facerem  duhitari.^     I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

In  such  cases  the  suhjunctivc  answers  to  tin;  English 
infinitive  after  an  interrogative  word. 

Quid  faciaiii,  quiindu  rede;iia,  duhiln.      I  am  at  a  lo.ss  what 
to  do,  wiien  to  return. 

173.  The  nse  of  the  tenaci^  in  ((K-pendent)  interrcjgative 
clauses  will  cause  little  difficulty. 

(i.)  The  prrfeet  snhjundirc  is  e.Kceedingly  eomnion  to 
express  simple  })ast  time  in  sueh  clau.ses. 

Quid  ciiu^it.e  fuerit  'po<>tridie  iu/e//e.ri.      I  perceived  the  day 
after  what  irm^  the  oansi'  (lit.  "for  a  can.-^e"'). 

(ii.)  r>nt  the  impcrfeej  must  he  used  if  the  time  denoted 
by  the  dependent  verh  is  strietly  (;ontem])oraneous  with 
tiiat  of  the  principal  \-erli. 

Quid    facerent    iutrtlrxi.       I    pen-eived    what    thej'    luere 
doing.     (See  185.) 

(iii.)  As  the  only  future  sulijnnctivc  in  Latin  is  that 
formed  l)y  the  future  in  -rux,  '"  1  ask  when  he  irill  return  "' 
is,  eju.Kudi)  sit  rediturus  riy/o ;  "1  asked  when  he  would 
return"  is,  qua.ndo  esset  rediturus  roaari. 

The  future  in  -rus  expres.ses  also  the  ideas  of  lihJihood,  iuteutioti, 
etc.     (See  14,  c.) 

The  following  remarks  re(iuire  careful  attention  hotli  in 
writiu'j  Latin  and  in  Iranslating  fi'om  Lalm. 


*  Qnitl  fiick'udum  cn'iet  would  differ  slightly  as  e.vpres.smg  i. .-.  iici- 
plexity,  and  somewliat  more  of  dolilxn-ation. 
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174.  Dependent  interrogative  clauses  introduced  by 
quis  {qui),  qua/is,  quantus,  quot,  quando,  cur,  etc.,  are 
very  often  used  in  Latin  wiiere  in  En^lisli  we  use  a 
single  word,  such  as  nut  arc,  character,  amount,  size,  number, 
date,  object,  oriqin,  niotirr,  etc. 

Latin  does  not  use  nearly  so  many  ahsfracf  terms  as  Eniflisli. 
Tluis— 

(a.)  Quot  essoit  hastes,  cnr^  advenerint,  qujintes  haberent  opes, 

quando  domo  jtrofedi  cssent,  rogaint  (note  carefully  the 

tenses).     He  asked  the  number  of  the  enemy,  the  reason 

of  their  lia\  ing  come,  the  mmjnilude  of  their  resources, 

the  date  of  their  departure  from  home. 
(6.)  Quale  uc  quantum  sit  periothtm  demmistrat.      He  explains 

the  iinture  and  extent  of  the  danger. 
(c.)  Qualis  sit,  quemaduKidum  sener  rivat,  ridetis.     You  see  the 

ki)id  nf  man  he  is,  his  ninnnrr  of  life  iu  his  old  age.     (63.) 
{d.)  Haec  res  quo  evasnra  sit,  e.cpveto.     I  am  waiting  to  see  the 

issue  of  this  matter, 
(e.)  Quam'  repentinum  sit  hne  Diahim  inteIh(jo,  undo  ortnm   sit 

nescio.      I   perceive    the  suddenness   of   this   danger,   its 

source  I  know  not. 

This  is  only  one  ol'  the  many  instances  where  Latin 
prefers  simple  and  direct  modes  of  expression  to  the  more 
abstract  and  general  forms  of  noun  witli  wliich  we  are 
familiar  in  English.     (See  54.) 

175.  For  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  fi'om  a  lack  of 
substantives  in  Latin  to  express  classes  of  persons,  and 
also  of  verlial  substantives  denoting  cce/ents,  such  English 
substantives  must  often  l)e  translated  into  Latin  by  a 
relative  or  adjectival  clause.     Thus : — 

"Politicians,"'  qvi  in  rcpnhlicu  versa nfur  :  "students."  qui 
Uteris  dant  operain;  "my  father's  murderers,"  qui patrem 
meum  occideriiiif ;  "  my  well-wishers, '"  qui  me  scdvum 
voluvt ;  "the  government,"  qui  reipuhlicae  ]mies7mt ; 
"his  predecessors  on  the  throne,"  rpii  ante  eiim 
reqnarcrauf. 

For  the  use  or  omission  of  ei  with  tliis  use  of  qui  see  71. 

176.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  dependent  clause, 
the  relative  (or  adjectival)  and  the  interrogative,  will  be  marked  by 

'  In  indirect  clauses  cur  may  be  used  ;  but  quare,  quamohrem,  quam 
oh  cnusarn.  are  more  common;  and  quemadmodum  almost  always 
takes  the  place  of  quomodo. 
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the   use  of  the  ivdicafive  in  the  one,  the  xubjuiictivi'   in    llie  Dtlier. 
Thus— 

(a.)  Hi   sunt    qui   patrem    tniim.    orriderunt.      Tliese   are    your 
father's  murderers. 
Here  the  relative  qui   introduces  an    adjectival   clause,  used,  as 
adjecti\es  sometimes  are,  as  a  substitute  for  a  substantive.     fSee  51.) 
(6.)  Qui  patrem   suuvi  ofcu/crint,  vescit.     He   knows  not  who 
were  his  father's  murderers. 
Here  the  interrogative  qui  (pi.  of  qnis)  introduces  one  of  the  three 
kinds  of  substantival  clause  (Intr.  8(»),  viz.,  the  dependent  question  ; 
the  mood  therefore  is  the  subjunctive.     fSee  164.)     So — 

(a.)  Quae  w?-e  sentio  dicam,  I  will  fitter  my  real  sentiments  ; 
here  quae  is  a  relative  : 

(6.)  Quae  rem  sentiam  dicam,  I  will  tell  you  uhat  are  my  real 
sentiments  ; 
here  quae  is  interrogative. 

The  substantival  nature  of  the  dependent  interrogative  will  explain 
why  it  generally  comes  before  the  main  clause.     (See  Intr.  lOo.) 

Excrcifie  22. 

1.  1  am  waiting  to  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
crowd,  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  uproar.  2.  I  M'isli^ 
vou  would  explain  to  nie  his  manner  of  Jit'e  in  boyhood  ;  I 
know  pretty  well  the  kind  of  man  that  he  is  now.  3.  We 
perceived  well  enough  that  danger  was  at  hand  ;  of  its 
source,  nature,  character,  and  extent,  we  were  ignorant. 
4.  Do  but  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  your  del>t  to  your 
countrv  and  your  forefathers ;  remember  who  you  are  and 
the  position  that  you  occupy.  5.  I  knew  not  {imperf.) 
whither  to  turn,  wliat  to  do,  how  to  inflict  punishment  on 
my  brother's  murderers.  6.  The  doer  of  the  deed  I  know 
not,  but  whoever  he  w^as,-  he  shall  be  punished.  7.  The 
reason  of  politicians  not  agreeing  with  the  commanders 
of  armies  is  pretty  clear.  8.  I  wonder  who  were  tlie 
bringers  of  this  message,  whether  (they  were)  the  same  as 
the  perpetnitors  of  the  crime  or  no.  9.  Hf>  was  superior 
to  all  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  in  ability  ;  but  he  did 
not  perceive  the  character  of  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  be  his  successor.  10.  Tlie  government  was  aware  of 
the  suddenness  of  the  danger,  but  they  did  not  suspect  its 
magnitude  and  probable^  duration. 

»  149,  i.  *  Mood  ?    (vSee  153.)  *  173,  iii. 
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REMARKS  ON  TENSES. 

177.  The  Latin  tenses  are  generally  divided  into  Primary  and 
Secondaxy. 

^((. !  Primary  tenses  are  those  in  whicli  the  point  of  time  taken  as 
the  standard  by  which  we  reckon  is  the  present,  tiie  moment  at  which 
we  are  speaking  : 

(Simultaneous)  scri6o,  "I  write,"  "am  writing,"  at  the  present 

moment. 
(Past)  scrij^si,  "  I  have  written,"  before  the  present  moment  (true 

perfect). 
(Future)  scriham,  "I  shall  write,"  after  tlie  present  moment. 
(b.)  In  Secondary  tenses  (called  also  Historic,  from  tiieir  constant 
use  in  history  or  narrative)  the  standard  of  comparison  is  some  point 
in  jxwt  time  : 

(Sinuiltaneous^    scrlbabam,    "I    was    writing   contenqoraiheoushj 

with  some  time  in  the  past. 
(Past)  scripseram,  "  I  had  written,"  before  some  point  in  the  past. 
(Indefinite,  or  aorist)  scripsi,  "I  wrote,"  at  some  time  or  other  in 
the  past. 
Obs. — It   will   be   seen   that   the    Latin   scrijisi   belongs   to   both 
divisions  ;  also  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  place  under  ('>.).     It  is 
sometimes  explained  as  denoting  an  event  th&l  follows  somethiiuj  else 
that  happened  in  the  [last. 

A  third  division  might  be  introduced  by  taking  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  a.  point  in  future  time  : — 

(Simultaneous)  scribam,  "I  shall  be  tvritintj." 

(Past)  seripsero,  "  I  shall  have  irritten." 

(Future)  scripturus  ero,  "  I  shall  be  going  to  write." 

The  Present. 

178.  The  Latin  present  tense  coriespoiKls  to  two  forms 
of  theEiiolish  present ;  scri,bo=:''  I  write,"  and  also  "1  am 
writing." 

179.  As  in  English,  but  far  more  commonly  in  Latin,  the  2)rese7it 
tense  is  often  in  an  animated  narrative  substituted  for  the  past. 

This  Historical  pre'^ent  is  often  in  the  best  Latin  writers  inter- 
mingled with  past  (aunstli  tenses  ;  and  is  even  followed  as  a  historic 
tense  by  the  imperfect  siibjunctive. 

Subito  edicunt  Consvles  id  ad  siium  vestitnm  Senatores  redirent. 
The  Consuls  suddenly  publish  (  =  published)  an  edict,  that 
the  Senators  leere  to  ;eturii  to  their  usual  dress. 

13.3 
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The  present,  when  thus  used,  may  be  followed  either  by  the  present 
subjvnctivc  (according  to  the  geneial  rule  for  the  setineiice  of  tenses) 
or  by  tlie  imperfect  suhjundire  (as  being  itself  virtually  a  past  tense). 
(See  104.)  The  latter  is  quite  as  common  as  the  former.  In  English 
Ave  should  either  say  "  published."  or  alter  "  were  to  "'.into  "are  to." 

180.  Ill  (l('scii!>iii,u  tlie  ]Kist,  the  cdiijiinctinn  dutu, 
"wliilc,"  is  constantly  used  wiili  n  historical  prrsrut  (n'eii 
when  all  the  siuroiindiii,!;-  tenses  are  in  past  time. 

Dam,  lliiiiiiiiii  /riii/iiis  tcniiit,  Saguntum  obsidebatiir. 
Wliilt'  tilt'  1(<  mans  irere  vasHntj  time,  Sagtinttnn  was 
being  In'siegcd. 

This  idiom  is  almost  invariable  where  the  <?(tTO-clause  represents,  as 
here   a  lonxier  jwrind  iritliiii  iclilch  the  other  event  is  comprised. 

181.  To  express  "  I  Jkitc  hrcn  ihniu/  a  thin;/ for  along 
time,"  the  Komaus  said,  "/«/>fc  dotiuj  it  for  a  long  time 
already."     The  Greeks  and  French  have  the  same  idiom. ^ 

Jam  jirideni  (i)V  Jiniipridi'in)  cii|iio.      I  Im re  \or\g  deHircd. 
Vocat    lilt   idii)  jam   diahim    (or  jumdmliim)    tarda    vfxira 

erjjerialio.     Your  silent  expectation  Ims  for  sonic  time 

been  caUiiiij  me  to  another  itoint. 
So  also  they  used  the  Imperfect  i'or  our  •  had  (long)  been." 
Cupiae  qaas  din   coni}iarabant.     Forces  which   they  had 

long  liceii  cii'dfcfilia. 

182.  The  present  is  used  .sometimes,  but  far  less  v.idely  than  in 
English,  in  an  aiiticipativc  sense  for  the  future. 

Hoc  ni  propere  fit.     Unless  this  is  done  at  once. 
Anieqnmn  dicere  incipio.     Before  I  begin  to  speak. 

But  see  below  (190). 

The  Imperfect. 

183.  This  tense  is  used  lar  more  wuhdy  in  Latin  than 
the  English  compound  tense  "I  wiis  doing,"  etc. 

It  denotes  a  time  contemporaneous  with  some  period, 
or  surrounding,  as  it  were,  some  point,  in  past  time,  and 
hence  it  has  various  meanings. 

It  is  the  tense  of  contiiivinis  or  iiicom})lcte,  as  opposed  to 
momentary,  or  completed  action. 

'  TTciXai  Xe'7aj  :  I)«|niis  I(>iiL,'ti-ni)is  jo  ])arle. 
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It  is  tlie  tense  of  description  as  opposed  to  mere 
narratirc.  ur  shitniicnf. 

Tims  it  is  ofii-ii  used  to  describe  the  circiunst-aDces,  or  feelings, 
wliicli  iicfoiupniiy  tlie  main  fact  as  stated  by  the  \erb  in  the  (aoiist) 
perfect : — 

Ci-iC'^ar  anil  is  rem  <fcrcre  constituit,  vidi^hiit,  eiiiin  iuiriiicorwm  in 
dies  VKijarem  Jii  ri  e.rcicitam,  repiitab;it(/y((',  etc. 
"We  sliouid  use  the  same  tense  in  all  three  verbs  ;  risulval,  sdir, 
rifiatal;    but    the    two    last   explain    the    contiiined    ieeling   Mhich 
accounted  for  the  siiujh  fad  of  his  decision. 

184.  For  the  same  reason,  the  imjierfect  often  e.xi.res.-tfes 
ideas  equivalent  to  "bct/an  to,"  "proceeded  to,"  "  cDdimwd 
to"  "  tried  to,"  "  were  in  tlie  lieddt  of''  "used  to,"  "  urre  ivuiit 
to''  sometimes  even  to  the  Englisli  "icould."  It  nm.-t 
therefore  often  be  used  where  ^\•e  loosely  use  the  (auri^t) 
peist  tense,  and  we  must  always  ask  oiirselves  the  ])recise 
ineaniiiu;  of  the  English  past  tense  before  "^^■e  translate  it. 

JJarharl  snxa  iiH/ni/ia  dcvdlvebant.     Tlif  barbarians  hr<;(iii 

to  [or  ■proceeded  tn)  roll  down  huge  stones. 
Stabat  impcrafor  einiiivtvs.      Tlu;  general  coidiviied  to  stard 

motionless  (or  iras  seen  to  stand,  a.s  if  in  a  ])icture). 
Haec  fere  pueri  discebamus.     When    ue  weie    boys   we 

used  to  learn  (or  we  learned)  something  of  this  kind. 
Hufiismxidi  homines  adolescens  admirabar.     These  -were  the 

men  wliom  I  admired  (or  vxmld  admire)  in  my  youtli. 

185.  This  meaning  of  the  imperfect  extends  to  the  subjunctive 
mood,  and  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  translating  subordniate  clauses. 

'■  I  asked  why  he  did  it"  is  generally  cur  id  i'ecerit  quaesivi.  (See 
173.)  But  if  we  mean  ''why  he  was  dohifj  it  fhoi"  we  must  say  ciir 
ill  faceret  quaesiri. 

It  will  also  explain  the  diiference  between  the  imperfect  and 
perfect  subjunctive  after  ut  consecutive.  _  (See  113.) 

Tiicse  different  shades  of  meaning  as  regards  past  time  are  rarelv 
distinguished  in  English. 

186.  What  is  called  the  Historic  Infinitive  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  imperfect,  especially  when  a  series  of  actions  is 
described,  and  is  always  joined  w  ith  the  nominative. 

Interim  q\Lotidie,  Caesar  Aeduos  frumentum,  .  .  .  flagitare  ;  .  .  . 
diem  ex  die  ducere  A  edui  .  .  .  dicere,  etc.  (Caesar,  de  B.  G. 
i.  16.)  Meanwhile  Cae.sar  vas  daily  7Wjw?-/«?;M(f/ the  Aedui 
for  provisions  ;  they  hj  f  jivlfiiK/  uti'd-iy  after  day.  asserting,  etc. 
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The  Perfect. 

187.  The  Latin  perfect  lepreseiii-s  two  En,ijlish  tenses. 
(See  105,  177.)     Feci  is  both  "  I  did,"  and  "  I  liave  done." 

"  I  did "  is  the  freUrite,  or  aorist.  It  is  the  ordinary  tetioe  used 
in  simply  narratinij;  nr  mentioning  a  past  event. 

"  I  have  dune"  is  the  true  perfect,  or  tense  of  completed  action.  It 
represents  an  act  as  past  in  itself;  but  in  its  result  as  coniinj^  down 
to  the  present.  "I  have  &ec/i.  young,  and  now  am  old."  We  sliould 
say  of  a  recent  event,  with  the  result  still  fresh  on  the  mind,  "My 
friiMid  has  been  killed  ;"  we  should  not  say,  "Cain  h  s  killed  Abel." 

In  Latin  the  same  word  fUri  niav  mean  "  I  have  spoken,"  i.e.  "I 
liave  finished  my  sneech,"  or  "I  spoke."  Vixerunt,  "they  lived,"  or 
■'they  have  lived,"'  i.e.  "are  nov-  deail." 

The  context  will  generally  make  it  quite  clear  in  which  sense  the 
Latin  tense  is  used. 

Obs. — The  English  auxiliary  am,  are,  etc.,  with  a  passive  verb,  may 
mislead.  "All  an-  sliin"  may  be  either  occisi  sunt,  or  occiduidur, 
according  to  tlie  context. 

188.  Sometimes  the  verb  haheo,"I  have,"  or  "  posse.ss,"  is  used, 
especially  with  verbs  of  knowledge,  etc.,  in  combination  with  a 
participle  in  a  use  approaching  that  of  the  English  auxiliary  "have." 

Hoc  compertum,  coqnitvm.,  explorafnm  habeo.     I  have  found  out, 

ascertained,  made  sure  of  this. 
Munc  hominem,  jamdin  notnm  habeo.     I  have  known,  this  man 

long. 

Future. 

189.  Latin  differs  exceediii<,dy  from  English  in  tlie  use 
of  the  future.  It  ];as  three  future  tenses: — srriham. 
scripsero,  scmpturus  sum. 

Fut.  i.  Scnbum  is  })roperly,  I  shall  be  writiufj  {at  some 
time  in  the  future). 

Fur.  ii.  Scrijjscro,  T  shall  have  toritfen  {hrfore  some 
time  in  tlie  future). 

Fut.  iii.  Scrijjtnrus  sum,  I  am  about  to,  or  Hkeli/  to, 
write  ;  intendin<j  to,  etc.     (See  14,  c.) 

Ohs. — Fut.  i.  and  iii.  are  both  represented  in  the  subjunctive  mood 
by  the  future  in  -rns,  Fut.  ii.  by  the  perfect  subjunctive  scripserim. 

We  must  carefuUv  distinguish  between  Fut.  i.  and  ii.  in  all  sub- 
ordinate clauses  whepc  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  future. 
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190.  A  Latin  future  is  constantly  to  be  subsiituted  for 
the  English  k)Osely-used  present. 

There  was  iio  true  future  in  Old  English,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
use  the  auxiliaries  shall  and  will.  We  still  say,  "  I  return  home 
to-morrow,"  for  "  eras  domnm  redibo,"  or  "rediturus  sum." 

(i.)  An  English  j^^Ys^'??^  tense  after  relatives,  or  "ivhcn" 
"if,""as  Jong  as,'"  "  before,"  etc.,  is  to  be  translated  by  a 
future  jyeffcet,  when  the  action  expressed  by  it  is  still 
future,  but  prior  to  something  still  more  future. 

Si  te  rogavero  eilirjiiid,  7}onne  resporidehis  ?     If  I  jmf  any 

question  to  you,  vill  you  not  answer  1 
Qunm   TiiJUvs  rure   redierit,   miffani    eum  ad  te.     "When 

TuUius  returvii  from  the  country,  I  will  send  him  to 

Qiiodcuu'pie  imperatum   erit,   fief.     Whatever   /.s  ordered 
shall  be  done. 

The  Latin  idiom  is  correct,  as  the  one  action  must, 
though  now  future,  be  completed  (future  perfect)  before 
the  other  begins. 

(ii.)  When  the  two  actions  or  states  are  simultaneous, 
but  still  future,  the  Latin  Future  i.  is  used  for  an  English 
present. 

Dum  hie  ero  te  amabo.     As  long  as  I  am  here  I  shall  love 

you. 
Facito  hoc,  iihi  voles.     Do  this  when  you  j)Iease. 
Turn,  qui  poterunt,  reniant.     Then  let  those  come  who  have 

the  jwiver. 

Obs. — Sometimes  the  English  perfect  is  used  for  the  Latin  future 
perfect. 

Quae  quam  fecero,  Romam  iho.  When  I  have  done  this,  I  shall 
go  to  Rome. 

191.  This  future  perfect,  though  rarely  met  wMth  in  the  form 
"shall  have"  in  ordinary  English,  is  exceedingly  common  in  Latin. 
It  is  sometimes  found  even  in  the  principal  clause  as  a  substitute  for 
the  first  future. 

Respiravero,  si  te  videro.  If  once  I  have  seen  (or  see)  you,  I 
shall  lireathe  freely  :  lit.  shall  have  breathed  ;  implying  that 
the  relief  w  ill  be  instantaneous. 

For  videro,  viderint,  see  146. 
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Pluperfect. 

192.  The  pluperfect  does  not  dilTei-  materially  from  the 
correspoiitliug'  English  tense,  "  J  Jiad  done,  or  seen,"  etc. 

But  it  is  used  in  Latin  after  relatives  ami  Kinjnnctinns  to  denote 
frequency  or  repetition  in  past  ten.se. 

Qunin  I'O  venerat,  loco  delcctaJndur.     An  often  ax  lie  came  tliere, 

he  was  cliarnnd  with  the  situation. 
Qrios  videnit  atl  se  vocabat.      Whomever  lie  .saw  he  summoned 

to  him. 

For  the  use  of  these  ivijierfeel.t  see  184. 

Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

193.  (i.)  In  tlie  infiniti\e  mood  the  jtrcsrvt  {lavdare, 
etc.)  ans^vels  to  hoth  the  ^>rr.sy"»/  and  imjicrfcct  of  the 
indicative. 

It  expresses  time  confemporanccmfi  Avith  that  of  the 
veil)  on  MJiich  it  depends. 

Ji'ud.  or  ill.i'i,  we  otlo.vnn  esse.  I  say,  or  .-aid,  that  I  am, 
i,r  iras,  at  leisure.      (See  35.) 

(ii.)  Tlie  perfect  infinitive  (scrijmsse)  an.sMers  to  the 
ciorlst  perjeet,  trve  perfect,  and  pJitpvrfeat,  of  the  indicative. 

It  denotes  time  frior  to  that  of  the  verb  on  which  it 
depends. 

Dko  me  otiosurn  fuisse.  I  say  that  I  icas,  have  been,  had 
been  at  leisure. 

The  context  must  decide  lietAveen  the  three  meanings. 

(iii.)  The  fninre  infinitive  is  tVtrnied  by  the  participle 
in  -r}(s. 

Dicif,  dixit  .se  venturuni  esse.  He  says,  said,  that  lie  /'■/// 
or  inndd  come. 

Where  there  is  no  ])articijde  in  -ms,  and.  in  the  passive 
voice,  the  jieiiphrasis  oi  fore  ut  must  be  used. 

Spero  fore  ut  covralescat,  fore  ut  vrbs  capiai%ir.  I  liojie 
that  he  %cdl  get  well,  that  the  cit}^  ic'dl  be  taken. 

Sperari  fore  ut  conralet^reret,  fore  ut  urbs  caperetnr.  I  hoped 
that  he  nwdd  get  well,  that  the  city  umdd  he  taken. 
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(iv.)  With  2>a,sm-c  verbs  the  place  of  the  missing /h^^tc 
infinitive  is  often  snp]ilied  hy  the  supine  in  -iiw,  with  the 
impersonal  infinitive  iri. 

CrediJif  vrhem  expugnatinii  iri.  He  ])e]ieve(l  (lit.  that 
there  icas  a  (/divi/  (Intr.  42)  to  take  the  city)  that  the 
city  iroitkl  he  taken. 

Lhhnn  is  goveriieil  l)y  the  sujiine  wliieh  lias  an  active 
force,  and  is  itself  the  accusative  of  motion  to,  after  iri. 

(v.)  A  potential  future  intinitive  is  formed  for  past 
time,  thus  :— 

Credo  hue  te  facturuni  fuisse.     I  l)elieve   you  voidd  Jiave 

done  this. 
Credo  futurum  iuisse  'id  nrbs  expugnaretnr.     I  believe  the 
city  voidd  Iniri'  been  taken. 

194.  As  these  remarks  are  somewlmt  long,  it  will  l)e 
well  before  doing  the  exercise  to  study  very  carefully 
the  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  following  examples  on  the 
most  important  constructions. 

1.  Dum  haec  inter  se  loquuntur,  advesperasoebat. 

2.  Jamdm  te  exjsecto  .   .  .   exj)ectabam. 

3.  T>'iyi\,  judices ;  vok,  cum  conseAero,  jndicate. 

4.  Sif/mim  jmgnandi  datum  est;  stabant  immoti  milites, 

respicere,    circumspicere ;    hostes    guoque    parumjjer 
cunctati  sunt ;  mox  siyna  inferre ;  et  jam  props  intra 
tell  jartnm  aderant,  cum  stihito  in  conspectum  veniunt 
socii. 
h.  Si  mihi  pares,  mlviis  erix. 

6.  Si  milii  parebis,  salvvs  eris. 

7.  »S7  mihi  ])arueris,  salrns  eris. 

8.  Si  hoc  feceris,  mnriere. 

9.  Veniam,  si  potero. 

10.  Si  hostem  v.idero,  vicero. 

1 1.  Tui,  dvm  vivam,  'nvnquam  ohliviscar. 

12.  Quemrnnqne  ceperat  trucidori  ]\xhQh^t. 

13.  Polliceor  me,  qnum  haec  scripserim,  rediturum  esse. 

1 4.  Pollicitus  est  se,  qnum  haec  scripsisset,  rediturum  esse. 
(Jhs. — In  the  two  last  examples  the  2(1  future  indirative  is  repre- 
sented by  the  jierfad  and  jilvpfirfect  subjuncti^  e  :   these  two  tenses 
represent  its  force  in  the  subjunctive  mood  after  present  and  past  time 
respectively. 
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Exercise  23. 

A. 

i.  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  your 
being  so  afraid  of  tlie  nation  ibr^etting^  you.  2.  IJoth  my 
father  and  I  liad  for  some  time  been  anxious  to  asceitain 
your  oi)ini()u  on  tliis  question.  3.  When  you  come  to 
Marseilles,  I  wisli^  you  would  ask  your  brother  the  reason 
of  my  having  received  no  letter  from  him.  4.  My  speech 
is  over,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  sat  down,  as-"*  you  see  of 
yourselves;  do  yon  decide  on  this  question.  For  myself, 
1  hope,  and  have  long  been  hoping,  tliat  my  client  will  be 
acquitted  by  your  unanimous*  verdict.  5.  AVhile  the 
Medes  were  making  these  i)reparations,  the  Greeks  had 
already  met  at  the  Isthmus.  6.  Up  to  extreme  old  age 
your  father  would  learn  something  fresh  daily.  7.  As 
often  as  the  enemy  stormed  a  town  belonging''  to  this  ill- 
starred  race,  they  would  spare  none ;  women,  children, 
old  men,  infants,  Avere  butchered,  without^  any  distinction 
being  made  either  of  age  or  sex. 

P.. 

1.  He  promises  to  present  the  man"  who  shall  be  the 
first  to  scale  the  wall,  with  a  crown  of  gold.^  2.  AVlieu  I 
have  returned  from  Eome,  I  will  tell  you^  why  I  sent  for 
you.  3.  Tiie  Gauls  had  long  been  ret'using^^  either  to  go 
to  meet  our  ambassadors,  or  to  accept  the  terms  which 
Caesar  was  offering.  4.  Suddenly  the  enemy  came  to  a 
halt,  but  while  they^^  were  losing  time,  our  men  raised^-  a 
cheer,  and  charged  into  the  centre  of  the  line  of  their 
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*  See  59.   The  "your"  may  either  agree  with  "verdict"  or  with  "all." 
'  Genitive,  =  "of." 

®  Abl.  abs. .  "no  distinction  made."  See  72. 

*  See  58.     In  English  we  may  use  either  the  genitive,  or  "golden," 
or  turn  "gold"  into  an  adjective,  by  placing  it  before  "crown." 

'  Of  course  dative  :   "  you  "  is  the  remoter  object  of  "  tell." 
"  See  136,  a.   j\e;/o  here,  because  their  refusal  was  expressed  in  words 
"  Use  >l!i,  to  distinguish  the  enemy  from  our  men.     (See  70. 
«Se    186. 
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infantry.  6.  The  general  liad  for  some  time  seen  that  his 
men  were  hard  pressed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  who  hurled  darts,  slingstones,  and  arrows,  and 
strove  to  I'orce  our  men  from  the  hill.  7.  I  have  done  my 
speech,  judges  :  when  you^  have  given  your  verdict  it  will 
be  clear  whether  the  defendant  is  going  to  return  home 
with  impunity,  or  to  be  punished  for  his  many  crimes. 


^  Vos,  to  be  placed  first.     (See  11,  a,  b.) 


EXERCISE   XXIV. 

HOW  TO  TRANSLATE  Can,  Could,  May,  Might,  Shall, 
Must,  etc. 

195.  Tlie  ideas  ol'  possibility,  permission,  duty,  necessity, 

uro    expressed    in     Kn^lish    l)y    auxiliaiy    vcrWs.    "  can," 
"  may,"  "  ought,"  "  should,"  "  must,"  ete.     (Intr.  47.) 

Ohs. — These  words  liuve,  in  modern  English,  owinj;  to  their  constant 
ii.se  as  mere  auxiliaries,  ceased  to  i)e  useil  as  independent  verbs.  In 
Latin  no  verlt  has  lieen  reduced  to  this  iM>'rely  auxiliary  state,  though 
till-  verl)  s(f;«  is  laiii'ely  used  as  an  au\iii:iry.        Inti'.  4!(.  Ohs.) 

Tlic  same  ideas  are  (■X[)ivssed  iu  J.atiii,  pailly  (1)  liy  tlie 
iii()(hd  verl)S  (sexi  42)  posautii  and  d<'ha) ;  partly  (2)  hy  the 
impeisoiial  verbs  /icef,  oportd.,  (lecrf,  and  the  impersonal 
plirase  neccs.sc  est,  fait,  etc. ;  and  largely  (3)  ])y  the  so-called 
paitiei[)le  in  -this. 

N.B. — In  all  these  cases  the;  dill'erence  l)et\veen  the  use 
of  the  tenses  in  Latin  and  English  will  i-e{piire  great  care. 

196.  Possibility  is  expressed  Ity  the  modal  verl)  possum. 
{(I.)  Hoc  fiiirre  possum,  potero.      I  can   do  this  {ii(iii\  or 

in  the  future), 
(h.)  Hoc  facere   poteraiii,    potiu,   I  inUiht  Intre   done   this 
{past). 
Obs. — Ferisse,  the  literal  translation  of  our  "have  done,"  wuuld  be 
quite  wroni;,  for  it  would  mean  '''^Jiave  fiiiMed  doinji."' 

197.  Permission  is  expressed  by  the  im]iersonal  verb 
/iret  with  the  (/utire  and  injinitivi'. 

(a.)  Hoc  mihi  facere  licet,  or  licebit.     I  nmi/  do  this  (now 

or  Jiercaffer). 
(h.)  Hoc   mihi  facere   licebat,    licuit.     I    nwjiU  have  dane 
this  (past). 
Here  again  notice /accre  in  (h.). 

Licet  is  also  used  occasionally  with  the  subjunctive. 
Hoc  facias  licet.     You  may  do  this.     (See  126.) 
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Ohs.  1. — "  May"  "  mujltt,"  must  be  translateii  by  poisum  or  licet 
according  as  they  mean  "  I  have  the  poioi'r"  or  "  have  permission." 
Ohs.  2. — A  very  common  construction  is  ; 

Hoc  tibi  per  me  facere  licuit.     You  mi^dit  have  done  this,  so  far 

as  I  was  concerned.^    or,  I  should  have  allowed  you  to  do  this. 
Hoc  per  me  facias  licebit.     I  shall  leave  you  free  to  do  this. 

198.  To  e.xpress  duty,  obligation,  "ou^ht,"  "  shoulil,"  etc., 
three  eou.stnictions  may  l)e  used  : — 

(i.)  The  personal  \erh  dchco. 

(((.)  Hoc   fiiccre   (lehi'.s,   debebis.      You    timjlit    t(j    do  tlu.s, 
you  shniil  I  do  taii  {jircsfii'  a/id  fitlnn'). 

(J).)  Hoc   faci'.re    debuisti,    debjlj.i^.      You    ought    to,    or 
should,  liiire  ilon.r,  this  {paM)^ 

(ii.)  The  iui[).'r.soiial  v:tv\)  op-.irtrt^  with  the  accusative 
and  luHnitive. 

(cf.)  Hor  ie  facer e  oport-et,  -ebit.  , 

(/>. )  Hoc  te  facer (',  o{)ort-ebat,  -uit. 

Ohs. — Oportd  is  also  used  with  tiie  sui)junctive. 

Hoc  faceres  oportnit.     Yoii  should  have  done  this. 

(iii.)  (roininonest  of  all.)  T\nt  pirfiri  pic  in  -d  ii.^  ;  used 
either  iuipersoiuilly  {(jcruml)  with  intransitive,  or  as  an 
adjective  (;/cru/idirc)  with  transitive  verbs.  (See  E.\er- 
cises  XLIX.  and  l.  on  TTerund  and  Gerundive.) 

The  person  on  whom  the  duty  lies  is  in  the  dative. 
Gerundive — 

(a.)  Hare  tihl  faciend  I.  sunt,  crnnf.      You  ought  to  do  this, 

(present  auil  fat  are), 
(li.)  Haec  tibi  facienda  eriint,  fiierunt.     Y"ou  ought  to  hire 

done  this  {pa^t^. 

Gerund — 

(((.)   Tihi  currendum  e<t.      You  must  run, 

(b.)  Tibi  currendum /wi^.     You  ought  to  have  run. 


^  Oportet  expresses  a  duty  as  binding  on  oneself ;  deJ)eo  the  same  duty, 
but  rather  as  owed  to  otliers,  "I  am  bound  to,"  "under  an  obbgatio  i 
to."  The  particii)le  in  -'/«.s  includes  botii  ddti/  and  necesfiity,  and  is 
far  commoner  than  either  oportet  or  neces.-<e  est. 
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199.  !''>  (^\|>ress  necessity,  use  either,  as  above,  the 
parti(.'ii»h'  in  -dust,,  which  implies  both  (hdy  and  necesdty — 

(a.)   T'M   morieiiduni    est,  erit,    You   nmf^f  die,  you  will 
have  to  die ; 

{h.)  Tihi  morienduni  fait,  erat,  Yo.u  had  to  die  ; 
Or,  more  rarely  and  to  imply  ahso/vte  (properly  logical) 
necessity. 

(fl.)  Tihi  mmi  (sometimes  vuniare)  necesse^  est,  erit. 

(Ik)  Tihi  mori  (sometimes  inorerere)  necesse  eraf,  fuit. 

200.  Tliere  are  no  words  in  Latin  answerintf  to  the  words 
"possible,"  "inipiissible,"  "  pussibility,"  '' inii)Ossil)ility."  They  must 
be  trniisl.-vted  l>v  substantiv.-il  c/avt.ws  subordiniite  to  the  impersonal 
phrase. ^V*-?'  jiotest  with  id  or  quin.     (See  125,  e ;  132,  d.) 

There  was  no  possibility  of  our  escaping.     Non  fieri  potuit  nt 

effuf/ereniKs. 
It  is  ii)i.pof:sil)le  fur  us  not  to  believe  this.     Non  fieri  potest  qriiii 
hoc  credit  III  IIS. 
Or  by  a  personal  use  of  possum, 

Non  i^ft'iigcre  poteramus.     Non  possunnis  hue  nnii  credere. 
Obs. — Potest   can   be   only   used    inipeisonnliy   wiili    passive   and 
impersonal  verbs.     "It  is   possible  to   perceive   this"   is  not    "Aor 
intelh-yere  potest,''  but  "hoc  intcllegi  potest." 

201.  The  case  of  the  predicate  alter  Ivrf  and  necesse  est 
should  lie  ca^eftilly  noticed. 

Aliis  licet  ignavis  esse,  rniiis  vecesse  est  viris  fortibus  esse. 
Others  may  be  cowards,  you  must  needs  {or  perforce) 
be  bra\e  men. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  natnial  construction  of  link  verbs. 
(See  Intr.  7 1  ) 

202.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  mood  with  such  impersonal  verbs 
as  constat,  opiard,  "it  is  evident''  (not  '"it  seems"',  etc.,  has  been 
pointed  dUt  (46,  c. 

It  is  also  used  with  impersnnals,  d.enotin;4  a  ferJiiifj  or  emotion. 
Me  jylget,  jmdit,  taedct,  deUcf'.if,  pnevilet,  mihi  lili(t.  Thus,  haec  me 
fec*sse  f-iiidet,  jncnitit,  tacdit,  1  am  ashamed,  I  re})ent,  am  weary,  of 
haririg  done  this. 

'  Nece.<!se  est  expresses  either  a  y)urely  logical  necessity  concerning 
things  or  ideas,  in  which  case  it  takes  the  a cen.satirc  and  infinitive, 
tjix  hina  fpiiittiior  e.ise  vrcessc  est,  "twice  two  »;(!/n^  needs  be  four:''  or 
the  same  idea  of  the  inevitable  as  applied  to  a  person,  when  it  takes 
dative  and  infinilive,  or  subjunctive,  haec  fdii  2^ot'i,  (or  haec  patiare) 
necesse  est. 
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Also  witli  perlinet  ad,  interest  and  refert,  ''  it  is  of  in)portaiice,"and 
■with  [)iiihi)  placet,  videtur,  "it  seems  gooel  tliat,"  (not  it  seems  that). 
With  the  last  two  the  i<f-clause  is  also  iise<l. 

(  senatni    jjlacuit,    visitm    est.       It    was 
'Mitii  legatos,  )  resolved   by,  or  it  seemed  good  to,  the 

Ut  mittereiitur  hejetti,  j  Senate  that  ambassadors  sliould  be  sent. 
(  (See  46,  b.) 

Exercise  24. 

1.  We  ought  long  ago  to  liave  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  so  great  a  ])hilo6uplier^  as  this.  2.  Was  it  n(jt  your  duty 
to  sacritice  your  own  life  and  your  own  interests  to  the 
well'are  of  the  nation  ?  3.  Tlie  conquered  and  the  coward 
(jd.)  may  be  slaves,  the  asserters  of  their  country's  freedom 
must  needs  be  fiee.  4.  1  blusii  at  liaving  persuaded  you  to 
abandon  this  noble  undertaking.  T).  You  had  my  leave  to 
warn  your  frit^nds  and  rehttimis  not  to  run  lieadlong  into 
.such  danger  and  ruin.  It  was  impossible  ibr  a  citizen  of 
Pionie^  to  consent  to  obey  a  despot  of  this  kind.  7.  You  might 
have  seen  what  the  enemy  was  doing,  but  perliaps  you 
preferred  to  be  improvident  and  blind.  8.  This  (is  wliat) 
you  ought  to  have  done;  you  might  Jiave  fallen  hghting  in 
battle;  and  you  were  bound  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  sacritice  the  nation  to  your  own  interests.  U.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  having  in  your  old  age,  in  order  to 
please  your  worst  enemies,  been  false  to  your  friends,  and 
betrayed  your  country  ?A  10.  Do'^  not  be  afraid;  1  shall 
leave  you  to  come  to  Home  as  often  as  you  please ;  and 
when  you  come*  there^  be  sure  you  stay  in  my  house  if 
you  can.  11.  Twice  two  must  needs  be  four;  it  does  not 
loliow^'  that  we  must  all  consult  alwavs  our  own  interest. 


1  88,  0//.S.  •  'j^  '  V.3.  *  Tense  ?     (See  190,  i. 

''  For  "and  there'   use  "whither,'   quo.     (&ee  78.) 
'  Non  idcirco,  lit.  "we  must  not  for  that  reason." 


EXK  RCIS  ,.i    XX  V. 
CASES. 

General  Remarks. 

203.  There  is  nothiiiL;  in  wlii'^li  Latin  dilfers  more  from 
English  than  in  what  are  called  its  cases. 

By  Case  we  mean  sucii  a  change  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  noun 
(substantive,  adjective,  ])ronouu,  or  participle)  as  marks 
its  relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

204.  These  changes  consist  in  the  siiljstitution  of  one  movable  and 
variable  fei-miitatiou  for  another.  i'hus  Petrus  Petro  cams  est,  Peter 
is  dear  to  Peter;  Pitrus  donriinnn  secutns  ist,  Peter  followed  his 
master.  We  have  here  three  ditfereiit  cases,  Pitnts^  Pdro,  doniiimin, 
Ijut  the  same  change  of  meaning,  M'hich  Latin  re])reseiits  by  diH'erent 
terminations,  Petro,  dominuui,  we  exjtress  in  English,^  not  by  a  change 
in  the  termination  of  the  word,  Imt  by  intri)diicing  the  ])reposition  to 
ill  tlie  one  case,  and  by  the  order  of  tiie  words  in  the  other  ;  instead 
of  saying  retrns  d<nniitnui  seeittns  est,  we  j^lace  Peter  before,  master 
after,  the  verb.     (See  Intr.  ]4.) 

205.  In  Litin  die  order  of  llie  words  will  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of 
the  relatiun  of  a  noun  U>  the  rest  (jf  the  sentence  ;  the  e.xact  relation 
of  the  noun  is  marked  liy  its  case  ;  but  as  there  are  only  six  or  at 
most  seven  cases,  and  the  numlur  of  relations  which  language  has  to 
express  is  far  greater  than  six  or  seven,  the  case-system  is  laigely 
assisted  by  a  great  numl)er  of  jirejMsitioHS,  which  help  to  give  pre- 
cision and  clearness  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  case. 

203.  The  word  "  case''  is  an  English  form  of  a  Latin  w^rd,  ensus 
(Gk.  iiTwaris),  used  by  grammarians  to  denote  ;yfn1fin<i,  or  deviatii>n. 
from  what  they  held  to  be  the  true  oi'  ])rip)ter  form  of  the  word.  The 
nominative  was  called,  fancifully  enough,  the  casns  rectus,  as  (hat 
form  of  the  word  which  stood  v/irii/lif,  or  in  its  natural  position.  The 
other  cases  were  called  cisks  otdinid.  as  sla)iti)i<j  or  falling  over  from 
this  position  ;  and  by  deelinatio,  or  "  declension,"  was  meant  the  whole 
system  of  these  deviations,  or,  as  we  call  them,  inflexions. 


*  The  En',dish  hvnguage  once  possessed,  as  Clerman  does  still,  a  case- 
system  ;  but  t'lis  only  survives  in  the  strictly  /losse.isire  case,  "  Queen'.v 
sj)eech.  '  et'.,  and  in  certain  prononns  A( ,  /liiii  ;  ir/io,  irfiose,  whom,  etc. 
146 
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207.  Till-  Latin  cases  are  six  in  nnmber  ;  tlie  Nominative, 
Accusative,  Dative,  Ablative,  Genitive,  Vocative.  JJesides 
these  there  is  a  case,  nearly  ol)solete  in  the  chissical  period 
of  Latin,  the  Locative. 

208.  (i.)  Tlie  Nominative  indicates  the  subject  of  the 
verb. 

Without  such  subject,  expressed  or  understood,  a  verb  is  nieanini,'- 
less.  The  nearest  ap|)rc>ach  to  the  absence  of  a  nominative  is  in  such 
iiu^jersonal  turnis  of  intransitive  verbs  as  ci-rritur,  "there  is  a  running,' 
j'iKjiiatnin  at,  "  tliere  was  fighting."      (See  Intr.  42.) 

It  was  ciUed  the  auins  noiniiiativus,  as  denoting  the  name  of  a 
person  or  tiling — Caesar,  Ito)iia,  doinus: 

209.  (ii.)  The  Accusative  coni])letes  the  meaning  of  a 
transitive  verb  by  ileiiuting  the  immediate  object  of  its 
action.     Te  vithv,  I  see  i/uk.     (Intr.  37,  38.) 

It  was  called  the  casus  accusatitms,  interpreted  as  being  that  which 
we  use  to  name  a  person  whnm  we  blame.  But  the  original  name 
{aiTLaTiKij)  was  probably  given  to  it  as  denoting  tlie  alria,  or  cause  of 
the  action  of  the  transitive  verb. 

In  English  it  is  usually  marked  by  following  tlie  verb, 
as  the  nominative  by  ]ireceding  it.  "The  sun  illuminates 
the  world;"  "the  world  feels  the  sunlight." 

In  Latin  it  more  often  precedes  tlie  verb. 

Its  sense,  possibly  its  earliest,  of  motion,  towards  is  still  mari<ed 
by  its  use  after  prepositions,  implying  this  idea,  ad,  in,  suh,  and  Iw 
its  use  «ith  the  names  of  towns  to  denote  the  same  idea  without  a 
]ireposition  :  Honaun  ibo,  1  shall  go  to  Rome. 

It  is  used  also  as  tlie  subject  of  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  te  hoc 
dicere,  "  tkat  you  should  say  this." 

210.  (iii.)  The  Dative  is  mainly  used  to  represent  the 
remoter  object,  or  the  person  or  thing  interested  in  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

It  was  called  the  casus  dativus  (TrT&xris'  8otcki])  as  that  used  when 
we  name  a  person  to  ivhom  anything  is  given. 

For  the  great  importance  and  Nvide  nse  of  the  Dative 
with  intransitive  verbs  which  are  represented  in  English 
by  verbs  really  or  apparently  transitive,  see  Intr.  36 

These  three  cases  then,  the  nominative,  accusative,  and 
dative,  are   most  intimately  connected  with   the  verb,  as 
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representing  the  one  its  suhjcd,  the  otlier  two  the  objects 
to  whicli  its  action  ii^  priiiLariltj  and  secondarihj  directed. 

211.  (iv.)  The  Ablative  is  also  closely  connected  with 
the  verb,  but  in  a  dilierent  manner;  it  is  an  adverbial  axse, 
i.e.  it  is,  like  the  adverb,  an  attendant  on,  or  satellite  of, 
the  verb.  It  <fives  further  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  verb  in  addition  to  those  supjdied  by  its 
nearer  and  remoter  object.  (See  Intr.  16.)  Its  functions 
are  very  wide,  for  it  can  express  the  source,  came,  iiistru- 
mciii,  time,  place,  manner,  circumstances,  of  tlie  action  of 
the  verb,  as  well  as  the  point  frovi  which  motion  takes 
place. 

Hora  emn  septima  ridi     I  saw  him  nt  the  seventh  hour. 
Ense  eiua  interfeci.     I  slew  hiui  tritli  a  sword. 
V\.omii  prvfedm  est.     He  set  out /rum  Konie. 

These  are  only  three  examples  of  the  many  and  various 
senses  in  which  this  case  is  used. 

It  was  called  the  cti.sus  ahlativns  (tttoxtis  a^at^«TiKr;)  as  indicating, 
ainonjf  its  otlier  iiie.uiings,  the  person /ry/;t  wiiuui  anything  is  taken; 
or  the  phice  from  winch  it  is  removed. 

212.  (v.)  The  Locative  case  (locus),  answering  to  the 
question,  7r/(cyvj .?  at  u'liaf  plucr  !-  renuuns,  as  (listinct  li-oni 
the  abhitive,  only  in  certain  words. 

Runwe  (-ai),  at  Rome  ;  Londini,  at  London. 

(Compare  ibi,  ubi,  there,  where  ?)  It  also  is  therefore  an 
adverbial  case. 

213.  All  these  cases  then  are  closely  connected  with  the  verb.  The 
nominative  sets,  so  to  speak,  the  verb  in  motion  ;  its  movement  is 
completed  and  directed  by  the  other  cases. 

214.  (vi.)  The  Genitive,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  atten- 
dant on  mams  rather  than  on  verbs.  Tiie  main  tise  of  a  noun 
in  the  geiutive  is  to  detine  or  qualify  another  noun  (sub- 
stantive, pronoun,  adjective,  or  participle),  to  which  it  is 
closely  attached,  or  of  which  it  is  predicated. 

Compare  "  Gallos  vicit "  with  "  Gallorum  victor,"  "  te 
amat"  with  "  tui  est  aynantusimus," 
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Hence  its  extremely  coiniuoii  use  as  a  substitute  for  the 
adjective. 

/'(/•  summae  virtutis  =  vir  optimus. 

Its  use  in  coniliination  with  verbs  {mcmini,  oUiviscor, 
indigco)  is  quite  exceptional.     (See  228,  Obs.) 

It  was  called  the  casus  genitivus  as  representing  descent  or  race, 
regis _/(7iH.<!;  but  the  Greek  nrcoan  yfviKf]  prolnxbly  meant  tlie  dejiniiuj 
case,  that  which  acMed  the  yt'cos  or  class  to  which  a  word  belonged. 
It  was  also  sometimes  caUed  po.'^scs.nvus,  sometimes  2Mtriciiis :  Philippi 
Jilins. 

215.  (vii.)  The  Vocative  case,  vocativas  {K\7]TtKrj),  is 
the  form  used  in  addressing  a  person  :  tili,  mi/  son.  As  a 
mere  interjection  (Intr.  28)  it  does  not  affect  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence. 


The  Nominative. 

216.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  the  syntax  of 
the  nominative. 

The  accusative  after  the  active  verb  (the  ohjrcf)  b(!comes 
the  nominative  (the  subject)  to  the  passive  VL-ib. 

Bnifns  Cae.sarem  interfecit.     Brutus  killed  Caesar.      But, 
Caesar  a  Bruto  interfectus  est.    Caesar  was  killed  by  Brutus. 
Urbem  ohsidei-e  coeperunt ;  urbs  ohsideri  cuepta  cd. 
(With  passive  verbs  the  passive  of  the  verb  coepi  is  used.) 

Ohs. — It  is  often  advisable  in  translating  from  Latin  into  English, 
and  rift'  versa,  to  substitute  one  voice  fnr  the  other.  Thus,  to 
prevent  ambiguity,  "I  kn^w  that  Biiitns  killed  Cae.sar  "  should  be 
translated  by  scio  (Jaesarem  a  Bruto  interfrctHiii  esse,  not  by  C'aesarern 
Bnttiim  inter fecisse.  Aio  te,  Acacida.  Bonianos  vincere  posse  is  nn 
instance  of  oracular  ambiguity,  which  should  be  carefiiUy  avoided  in 
writing  Latin. 

217.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  many  English 
transitive  verbs  are  represented  in  Latin  by  intransitirr 
verl)S,  i.e.  verbs  which  complete  their  sense,  not  by  the 
aid  of  the  accusative,  but  by  that  of  the  dative.  (See  Intr. 
36.) 

The  passive  voice  of  such  verbs  can  only  be  used 
impersonal  1 1/  (see  5) ;  hence  the  nomivative  of  an  English 
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sentence  is  often  represented  in  Latin  by  the  dative,  com- 
bined witli  a  passive  verl)  used  impersonally. 

Ncinini  a  nohh  nncetvr.     No  one  is  hurt  by  us. 

Piiero  hnprrnfinn  cat  vf  rctjem  crcitaref.      The  servant  was 
ordered  to  wake  tlie  king. 

Tibi  a  viiIId  arilHiir^      ]'<iii  are  believed  by  no  one. 

(Iloriae  tuae  'niridrfvr.      Yi'iir  i/Inri/  is  envied. 
O//.-!.— The  same  iiiiiier.'sonMl  construction  i.s  used  in  tlie  pa-ssive  with 
those  intransitive  verbs  which  complete  tlieir  sense  by  a  preposition 
and  substantive. 

Ad  nrhnn  jiervininiva.     We  reached  the  city. 

.1(1111  ad  urbem  pervcntum  est.     The  city  was  now  reached. 

218.  This  impersonal  construction  constantly  represents 
the  nominative  of  an  English  abstract  or  verbal  noun.- 

lu   iirhe  maxime  trepidatuni  est.      The  r/reiifr><f  ronfiisicn 

reigned  in  the  citj'. 
Ad  (iniKi  subito  concursuiii  est.      There  was  n  xmhh'n  rnsli 

to  arms. 
Acriter  ])Ugnatuin  est.      TheJiffJifriif/  was  fierre. 
(SV///.S- and)ulatum  est.      AVe  have  had  enough  of  inilkiiia. 
0'i.<. — In  sucli  j)lirases  the  Ent,disli  (uljrrtin  will  be  rejtresented  by 
a  L;itin  aiJrcrh. 

219.  With  this  impersonal  construction  of  the  jiassive  wlien  used 
in  the  infinirive.  potixf,  jyolnif,  etc.,  are  used  impersonally  (never 
otherwise,  see  200,  <)I>x.)  ;  ;is  nlso  an  impersonal  passive  form  of  some 
modal  verbs,  as  coiptuni  ci't,  (U'.aifinn  cut. 

Hnir  niljme  ignnsci  potest.     It  is  possible  to  ]>ardnn  this  fault. 
llexixti  von  p  >tnit.     Resistance  was  impossible. 
Jam  pHfinari  coeptuni    (desitnm)   est.     The  fightinu  has   now 
begun  (ceased). 

220.  The  u.se  of  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  when  com- 
bined with  a  modal  verb  has  been  pointed  out :  olio.-un  cxxc  riipin,  dibm, 
inr'qtin,  etc.  (see  42),  I  desire,  ;im  bound,  l>e<;in,  etc.,  to  be  at  leisure.  So 
also  its  use  with  ritleor,  rridnr,  iiarror,  etc.  :  riih'iir,  rrcdnr,  diror  linTUH 
/?(?.s.sv,  it  seems,  is  believed,  said,  etc.,  that  I  was  a  slave.     (See  43.  i 

These  jtoints,  as  well  as  the  indefinite  and  unexpressed  nominative 
with  imjx'rsnnal  verbs  .ind  such  phrases  as  rirdmit,  dimnt,  etc.  (44) 
liave  been  alreiidy  mentioned  ;  so  that  the  followinfr  exerci.ses  will  be 
mainly  recapitulatory. 

*  i.e.  "Yr)n  are  believed  Id,  or  trnshil.  by  no  one."  ('rulo  in  this 
.sense  is  intransitive  and  f^ovcnis  a  dative  ;  m  the  sense  of  "I  believe  " 
or  "think,"  it  follows  the  usual  constnu-tion  of  nrlia  .tfnflt'/idi.  "You 
are  believed  by  no  one  to  have  done  this  '"  woulil  l)e  a  util/o  hur  ffcisHe. 
crederis.      (See  43.)  -  See  Intr.  42. 
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Exercise  25. 
A. 
1.  Youv  goodness  will  be  envied.  2.  Liars  are  never 
believed.  3.  But  for  you^  {p^-),  do  you  not  M-ant  to  be 
free  ?  4.  Do  not  become  slaves ;  slaves  M'ill  be  no  more 
pardoned  than  freemen.  5.  It  seemed  that  you  made  no 
answer  to  his'-  question.  6.  So  far  from  being  hated  liy 
us,  you  are  even  favoured.  7.  For  myself,^  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  acted  rightly;  but  yqu  possibly  take  a 
different  view.  8.  I  will  ask  which  of  the  two  is  favoured 
by  the  king.  9.  The  figliting  has  been  fierce  to-day  ;  the 
contest  will  be  longer  and  more  desperate  to-morrow. 

B. 

1.  Thereupon  a  sudden'*  cry  arose  in  tlie  rear,  and   a 
strange  *  confusion  reigned  along  °  the  whole  line  of  niarch. 

2.  AVhen  I  said  "yes"  you  believed  me;  1  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  refuse  to  trust  my  word  wlien  1  say  "  no." 

3.  When  *"  a  boy  I  was  with  ditticulty  persuaded  not  to 
become  a  sailor,  and  face  the  violence  of  the  sea,  the 
winds,  and  storn)s :  as  an  old  man  I  prefer  sitting  at 
leisure  at  home  to  either  sailing  or  tiavelling  :  you  perhaps 
have  the  same  views."  »<,4.  You  ought  to  liave  been  content 
with  such  good  fortune  as  this,  and  never  (110)  to  lia\e 
made  it  your  aim  to  endanger  everything  by  making 
excessive  demands.'^  5.  So  far  from  cruelty  having  been 
shown  in  our  case,  a  revolt  and  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  our  forefathers  has  been  twice  over  pardoned  by 
England.  6.  It  seems  that  your  brother  was  a  brave 
man,  but  it  is  pretty  well  allowed^  that  he  sliowed  himsell 
rash  and  improvident  in  this  matter.  7.  It  seems  that 
he  was  the  first  of^  that  nation  to  wish  to  become  our 
fellow-subject,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  last  who  pre- 
served in  old  age  the  memory  of  (their)  ancient  liberties. 

*  "Butforyou,"  Vos  vero  ;  "  for"  =  "as  for,"  and  is  simply  emphatic. 
The  emphasis  is  given  in  Latin  by  the  use  and  place  of  vos.     (11,  o.) 
-  To  him  questioning.  ^  E'juidem. 

■*  Adjectives  will  become  advei-bs.      (See  218,  Obs.) 
'  "Along  "  may  be  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  place. 
®  See  63,  '  =  agreed  on. 

^  "Views,"  etc. ,  not  to  be  expressed,  see  54 :  of.  91.    '  ex. 


EXERCISE    XXVI. 
APPOSITION. 

Apposition  is  not  coutiiied  to  the  nominative ;  but  it 
IS  nion'  often  used  with  the  nominative  and  accusative 
thin  with  other  cases. 

'J'he  general  rule  was  given  in  3  ;  see  also  227. 

221.  The  substantive  in  iippisitinn  stands  in  the  relation  of  an 
adjective  to  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  combined  ;  in  Tfu'hm; 
Bieo'iae  cipnt,  the  word-i  in  appositioi  define  Thebes  bj'  adding  the 
special  (piality  of  its  being  the  capital  of  Boi'ofia. 

Te  duceni  firqaimnr.     We  follow  you  as,^  or  in  the  capacitij  of, 
our  leader. 

Hence  if  the  sulistantive  be  frmiiiiiir,  use  the  feminine 
for)n,  whenever  it  exists,  of  the  substantive  in  appusition. 

Ihm,    magister    fr/retfius.       Experience,    an     admirable 
teacluM". 
But — Fln/()s.)/>.hiii,  magistra  viorum.     Philosophy,  the  teacher 
of  lUiirals. 

222.  Wliere  a  geographical  expression,  such  as  "  city," 
"island,"  "  promontory,"  is  defined  in  English  by  of,  with 
a  proper  name,  ajiposition  is  used  in  Latin.     Thus — 

Urhs  Veil,  the  city  of  Yen;  insii'n  Cyprus,  the  island  of 
Cyprus;  Atheuas,  urbem  inclijlain,  the  renowned  city 
of  Athens. 

Ohs. — A  similar  explanatory  "of"  may  be  represented  in  Latin  by 
the  word  rex  in  apposition  to  another-  sul)stantive. 

Libertas,  res  pretiosissima.     The  precious  possession  of  freedom. 


'  We  nnist  always  ask  wiiat  an  menus.      "We  follow  you  as  (=as 
thoHijh)  A  Ciod  "  is,  te  quasi  Deavi  m'^jUiinur. 
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223.  Certain  substantive.s  are  regularly  used  in  appcsition  as 
adjectives. 

Cutii  fillo  adolescentulo.     With  a  son  in  early  youth. 
Cum  exercitu  tirone.     With  a  newly  levied  army. 
Nemo  1  picfor,  no  painter  ;  always  nemo  (never  nii.llus)  Romanns, 
no  Roman. 

224.  The  lioiuaus  did  not  combine,  as  we  do,  an  adjec- 
tive of  praise  or  blame  with  a  proper  name  (rarely  with  a 
word  denoting  a  person)  unless  by  way  of  axjnonien  or 
title ,  as  C.  Laelius  Sapiens. 

They  substituted  vir  (or  homo)  with  an  adjective,  in 
apposition. 

"  The  learned  Cato  "  is  "  Cato,  vir  dodisslnms." 

"  Your  gallant  w  excellent  brother  "is  '■'■  Fruter  tuns,  vir 

Jortissiiii.iis,  aptlinus. " 
"The    abandoned    Catiline"    is    '^  Caiilina,    homo  jicnli- 

tis.siiuus"     (See  57,  a.) 

Ohs.  1. — This  appositional  use  of  vir  or  lioitio  with  an  adjective 
often  supplies  the  place  of  the  absent  participle  of  esse. 

Haec  ille,  homo"^  innoccntisnimus,  perpessns  est.     This  is  what 
he,  being  (i.e.   in  spite  of  being)   a  perfectly   innocent   man, 
endured. 
Obs.  2. — Sometimes  it  represents  our  "s-o  good,  bad,  etc.,  as." 

Te  hominem'*  levissiniuiu,  or,  te,  viruni  optimum  odit.  He  liates 
so  trilling  a  person,  so  good  a  man,  as  you  ;  or  one  so  good, 
etc.,  as  you. 

225.  The  substantive  or  adjective  is  often  used  in  apposition 
with  an  unexpressed  personal  pronoun. 

Mater  te  iqjpello.     J  your  mother  call  you  ;  or  it  is  your  mother 

who  calls  you. 
Oinnes  adsumus.     All  of  us  are  here. 
Q,\iot  estis?     How  m  my  o/ yoft  are  there?     Trecenti  adsumvs. 

"There  are  three  liundred  of  us  here."     (See  297.) 
Hocfacitis  Romani.     This  is  what  you  Romans  do. 

'  Nemo  is  a  substantive  :  nii/lus,  which  supplies  nemo  with  genitive, 
ablative,  and  often  dative,  an  adjective. 

-  The  word  in  apposition  generally  follows,  unless  unusual  emphasis 
is  to  be  conveyed.  Jie.e  Cidnes  before  the  proper  naaie  as  ajjplieil  to 
hereditary  kings   pi-o  re-je  Dciotaro. 

^  Homo  is  "  a  human  being  "  as  opposed  to  an  animal  or  a  God  :  vir, 
"a  man"  as  opposed  to  a  woman  or  child.  Hence  liomo  is  joine;t 
with  adjectives  of  either  praise  or  blame  ;  vir  with  adjectives  of  strong 
praise,  fortissinius,  optimus,  etc. 
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226.  The  predicate  agrees  \vith  the  principal  sul)stHn- 
tivc  unless  that  he  tlie  name  of  a  town  in  tlie  plui'al,  when 
it  naturally  agrees  with  the  singular  word  wrfo  or  oppiduvi, 
ere,  in  apposition.     Thu.s — 

Rrutiis  et  Ciissius,  spes  nodm,  occidt-runt.      Brutus  and 
Ca.ssius,  our  (only)  hopo,  have  fallen. 
Tut — Thel>ae,  Baeofkie  aijnit,  paene  deletum  est.     Thebes,  the 
capital  of  Boeotia,  was  nearly  annihilated. 

227.  Single  words  are  used  appositionally  in  all  cases  ;  phrases, 
i.e.  coinbiiiatioiis  of  words,  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  ; 
111  other  cases,  and  with  prepo.sitions,  a  ^ui-clause  is  substituted. 

Extlncto  Poiiipeio,  quod  Inijns  reipublicae  luinev  fuit. 
Ad  Leucopetram,  quod  agi-i  Ithegini  promontorium  est. 
Notice  in  each  case  the  attraction  of  the  relative  to  the  piender  of 
the  predicate.     (See  83.) 

Exercise  26. 

1.  Philosophy,  he  says,  was  (32)  the  inventor  of  law,^ 
the  teacher  of  morals  and  discipline.  2.  There  is  a  ti-adi- 
tion  that  Apiolae,  a  city  of  extreme-  antiquity,  was  taken 
in  this  campaign.  3.  It  is  said  tliat  your  gallant  father 
Fhiminius  founded  in  liis  consulship  the  flourishing  colony 
of  riacentia.  4.  Do  not,  says  he,  1  earnestly  implore  you, 
my  countrymen,  throw  away  tlie  precious  jewels  of  li-eedom 
and  honour,  to  humour  a  tyrant's  caprice.  5.  The  soldier, 
in  spite  of  his  entire  innocence,  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
the    gallant    centurion    Avas    hutchcred    then    and    there. 

6.  TluMe  is  a  story  that  this  ill-starred  king  was  the  first 
of  his  race  to  visit  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  first  to 
have  beheld  from  a  distance  the  beautiful  city  of  Syracuse. 

7.  I  should  scarcely  believe  tliat  so  shrewd  a  man  as 
your  father  would  have  put  confidence  in  these'"*  promises 
of  his. 


1  See  p.  72,  n.  2. 

^  Use  adjective  "most  ancient"  for  adjectival  phrase  (p.    17,   w.  2, 
and  see  214). 

'  "Jn  him  making  {partici/tlc)  these  ])romises."    (54.) 


EXERCISE    XXVII. 
ACCUSATIVE. 

228.  Tlie  accusative  lias  l^eeii  alivady  defined  as  the 
case  of  the  direct  or  nearer  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  direct  object  ol'  every  such  verb, 
inchidii)<4  deponents  and  impersonals,  is  a  word  in  this 
case,  and  in  this  only. 

Te  v\(li:o,  te  sequhinir,  te  jvgef,  or  jjoejii let. 

Ohs. —  The  apparent  exceptions  are  not  really  exceptions.  When 
we  say  that  in  Latin  the  words  parco,  I  obej^,  idor,  I  nse,  tne/mini,  I 
remember,  govern  a  (hitive,  ablative,  and  ganitive  respectively,  we 
leally  mean  that  the  Eomans  put  the  ideas  wliich  we  express  by  these 
three  verbs  into  a  different  shape  to  that  which  we  emplov  ;  and  that 
in  neither  of  the  three  they  made  nse  of  a  transitive  verb,  comhined 
with  its  nearer  object.  In  the  first  case  we  say,  "  I  obey  yoti;"  they 
said,  tibi  pareo,  "I  am  obedient  to  yon."  In  the  second  we  say,  ''I 
nse  yon;"  they  said,  utor  vobis,  "I  serve  myaclf  ivith  you."  In  the 
third  we  say,  "  I  remember  i/oit ;"  they  said,  tui  mendni,  "  I  am  mind- 
ful of  you."  In  a  precisely  similar  way,  where  the  Romans  said  te 
acquimur.  the  Greeks  said  croi  eno^fda,  "we  are  followers  to  you." 
They  looked,  that  is,  on  the  person  followed  as  nearly  interested 
■in,  but  not,  as  the  Romans  did,  as  the  direct  object  of,  the  action 
described  by  the  verb  {eirofieQa). 

22Q.  Many  intransitive  verbs  in  Latin,  as  in  English, 
become  transitive,  when  compounded  with  a  preposition. 
(See  Intr.  24,  and  also  24.) 

This  is  especially  the  case   with  verbs  that  express  some  bodily 

movement  or  action  ;  often  the  compound  verb  has  a  special  meaning.^ 

Urbem  o\rpug7io,  expiigno,  ohsideo,  circumscdeo.     I  assault,  storm, 

blockade,  invest,  a  city. 
Caesar,  )ii   convenio,  cmmmvenio.     I    have   an   interview   with, 
overreach  or  defraud,  Caesar. 

*  Prapstme,  when  it  means  "to  excel,"  is  generally  used  with  a  dat., 
though  sometimes  with  an  ace.  ;  but  with  se,  praesture  is  common  as  a 
factitive  verb  (See  239.)  Invicttim  .se  a  lahoribus  praestitit,  he  showed 
himself  invincible  by  {or  on  the  side  of)  toils. 

15.5 
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Compare  "I  ouIxaw  him,"  "  I  ofcvrcame  liim,"  etc. 
Most  (if  tliese  verbs  are  used  freely  in  tin-  passive.      A  te,  circum- 
verdus  sniti.     I  was  defrauded  by  you. 

Obs. — Transdncor,  tranxjicere  {trajirerc)  are  used  with  a  double 
accusative. 

Copias  Hellespontum  iransduxit. 

Copi  le  Rheruim  tnijectde  sunt. 
So  also — TraiLsjecto  Hheiio,  abl.  abs. 

230.  Ceitain  verbs  of  teaching  {doceo),  coucQsiiing  {cdo) 
demanding  'posco,JlA(jit(>),  asking  questions  {ru;io,  iiderrogo), 
may  I't^  joined  witli  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person, 
anotlior  of  tlie  thhtr/. 

Qais  iiiRsicam  docuit  Ejiaminoiidiim  I    Who  taught  Epam- 

inoudas  music  % 
Niliilnos  cehit.      He  conceals  nothing /rom  us. 
Vcrres  jnlreiifc.^   prefUuii  pro   sfpulturd   lllierdm  poscebat. 

Verres  used  to  (h'luand  af  parents  a  payment  for  the 

burial  of  their  childien. 
Mrlhmi  deos  flagito.     I  implore  l)etter  things  of  the  gods 

(127).     ;         .  ■ 

liacdius  me  prininui,  rogavit  senfeHfinm.^     I  was  the  first 
Avhom  Racilius  asked  for  his  opinion. 

231.  ]^)Ut  this  construction  is  conunonest  with  the 
neuter  pronouns  hoc,  illud,  nihil ;  otherwise  very  frequently 
(and  with  some  verbs  always)  either  the  pcrsun  or  tlie 
thiny  is  governed  by  a  preposition. 

Thus,  tiiough  doceo  always  takes  the  accusative  of  the  person, 
unlike  dico,  Hurro,  etc.  (tibi  hoc  dico,  te  hoc  doceo),  yet  docco,  to  give 
inforuiation,  prefers  the  ablative  with  de  for  the  thing  told.  After 
peto  and  iwstalo,  sonutirncs  after  the  dther  verbs  of  begging,  the 
per.9on  is  put  in  the  ahl.  with  a  :  and  after  rogo,  interrdgo,  etc.,  the 
thing  often  stands  in  the  abl.  with  de. 

Haec  abs  te  poposci.     I  have  made  this  request  of  you. 
De  his  rebus  Cusarem  docet.    He  informs  Caesar  of  these  facts. 
De  hac  re  te  cclatum  volo.     I  wish  you  kept  in  the  dark  about 
this. 


1  Senlentlam  rocjare  is  a  technical  expression  "to  ask  a  senator  for 
his  opinion  and  vote,"  and  the  ace.  is  preserved  in  the  passive  :  primug 
sententiani  rogatux  .sum,  "  I  was  asked  iin/  opinion  first." 
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But — Hoc  te  celatum  noHm.     I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  be  kept 
etc. 
Aliud  te  precamur.     AVe  pray  you  for  something  else. 
But — Hacc  omnia  a  te  ijncamur.     We  pray  for  all  these  things  from 
you. 
Hoc  te  rogo}     I  a.-k  you  this  question. 
But — De  hac  re  U  roijo.     I  ask  you  about  this.     (See  127.) 

Haic  a  vobis  postulamus  atqiie  petiinus.     We   demand   and 
chiiin  this  of  you. 

232.  Some  verbs  re:dlj'  intransitive  are  used  occasionally  in  a 
transitive  sense  ;  such  arehorreo  {ottener  pci-horresco),  "I  shudder,"  used 
for  "  I  fe;ir,''  and  such  figurative  expressions  ;is  silio,  '"  I  am  thirst}'," 
used  as  "  I  thirst  for.'  with  accusative.  But  these  constructions  are 
far  coiiiinoner  in  poetry  th;m  in  prose.     Compare — 

Pars  stupet  iaunpfae  donum  exitiale  Minervae. — Virg. 

233.  The  accusative  after  passive  verbs  of  the  thiitcj  put  on,  or  of 
ihe  2Mrt  afcded,  ia  originally  an  accusaiive  of  the  object  combined 
with  what  is  called  in  Greek  a  middle  verb 

Long.im  indutns  vestem.     Having  put  on.  himself  a  long  garment. 

Trajcdus  femur  tragula.  Having  his  i\\\g\\  2>icrccd  with  a  dart. 
It  is  exceedingly  common  in  poetry,  both  with  participles  and  even 
with  adjectives  : — 

Os  impnssa  toro,  with  her  face  pressed  upon  the  conch  ; 

Os  liumeros(/'((;  JJeo  sivtilis^  like  a  God  in  face  and  shoulders  ; 
and  is  extended,  with  the  aid  of  the  cognate  accusative  (see  236),  into 
a  general  accusative  of  reference  :  as  caetera  fiilvus,  tawny  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  a  rare  construction  in  classical  prose. 

234.  The  accusative  of  the  person  is  used  after  the 
impersoual  verbs 

Daet  atque  dcdecet, 
piijet,  pudct,  pociiUef, 
taedct  atque  miseret. 

The  htst  five  are  joined  M'ith  a  genitive  of  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  feeling  denoted. 

Euni  fadl  sui  neqiie  jmdet  ncque  poenitet.     He  feels  neither 
shame  nor  remorse  for  his  deed. 

'  The  verb  "  I  ask "  (a  question),  may  be  turned  either  by  rogo, 
interrogo,  vidth  the  accusative  of  the  person,  or  by  rpiaej-o  with  the 
prep,  ah,  a  :  ex,  e.  "I  asked  him  why,"  etc.,  may  be  turned  either  by 
turn  eum  interrogavi  cur  .   .  .,  or  by  turn  ab,  or  ex,  eo  quaesivi  cur. 
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235<  The  accusative  of"  motion  towards  is  found  mostly  witli  ))re- 
positions,  ad,  in,  sub,  etc.  ;  it  is  also  found  as  expressinj^  tlie  purpose 
of  inotiou  wiiii  the  supine  in  -iim,  a  verbal  noun  preservinir  its  active 
force  (see  402,1  : — 

Me   hi(S   injurias  questuui    miltuut,  they  send  ine  to  complain 

of  these  wrongs  ; 
Sperat  rem  confectum  iri  (see  193,  iv.),  he  hopes  that  the  ati'air 

will  be  finished  ; 

also  with  certain  phrases,  as  Venum  dare,  to  sell  ;  infitias  to,  I  deny  ; 
and  with  the  accusative  of  motion  to  a  toivn,  small  island,  and  tlie 
words  domum  (home),  rus,foras  (out  of  doors),  etc.    (See  below,  313.) 


Uxcvcise  27. 

1.  As  the  army  mounted  up  the  higliest  part  of  the 
ridge,  the  barbarians  attacked  its  flanks  with  undiininishe<l 
vigour.  2.  I  liave  repeatedly  warned  your  brother  not  to 
conceal  anything  from  your  excellent  father.  3.  You 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  encountered  death, 
and  to  have  shown  yourself  the  brave  sou  of  a  gallant 
father,  not  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  been  horrified  at 
a  trifling  danger.  4.  If  Caesar  leads  (190,  i.)  his  troojis 
across  theEhine  there  will  be  the  greatest  agitationthrougli- 
out  the  whole  of  Germany.  A.  Our  spies  have  given  us  much 
infoi'mation  as  to  the  situation  and  size  of  the  citadel  ;  it 
seemsthatthey  wish  to  keep  us  in  the  dark  as  to^  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  garrison.  0.  Having-  perceived  that 
all  was  lost,  the  general  rode  in  headlong  flight  past  the 
fatal    marsh    (2^/.),  and    reachetl    the    citadel    in    safety 

7.  In  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  burden  of  administering 
the  government  he  pleaded  his  age  and  bodily^  weakness. 

8.  Many  have  coasted  along  distant  lands ;  it  is  believed 
that  he*  was  the  flrst  to  sail  round  the  globe.  9.  I  should 
be  sorry  for  you  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  my  journey, 
but  this  request  I  make  of  you,  not  to  forget  me  in  my 
absence.  10.  About  part  of  his  project  he  told  me  every- 
thing; the  rest  he  kept  secnU  even  from  his  brother. 


*  "What  is  the  amount,"  etc.      (Sec  174.) 
-  Seo.'  14,  a.  "  «ce  59. 

*  "  He  "  is  emphatic       "this  man  "  {hie). 


EXERCISE    XX VIII. 

ACCUSATIVE  II. 

Cognate  and  Predicative. 

236.  Another  use  of  the  accusative  is  called  the 
Cognate  accusative. 

Even  intransitive  verbs  such  as  "  I  run,"  "  I  live,"  denote  some 
action.  The  result,  or  range,  of  this  action,  added  to  define  the 
meaning  more  cle;trl_y,  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  direct  object  to  the 
verb,  and  placed  in  the  accusative  case. 

Ifunc  cursum  cucurri.     I  ran  this  race. 

Miilta  Y>^oe\hi pugnavi.     I  have  fought  many  battles. 
Thus  we  say  in  English,  "  I  struck  him  a  bloiv." 

It  is  called  the  cognate  accusative  liecause  the  substan- 
tive is  either  in  form  or  meaning  kindred  (cofjnatus)  to 
the  verb. 

237.  The  substantive  when  so  used  has  generally,  not 
always,  an  adjective  or  its  equivalent  attached  to  it. 

Longam  vitam  vixi.     Long  is  the  life  I  have  led. 
Has  iiofnvl  notas.     I  set  down  these  marks. 

But  its  commonest  use  in  prose  is  with  neuter  pronouns, 
hoc,  illud,  idem,',x\v\  with  neuter  plural  adjectives,  RSjMvca, 
multa,  etc.,  and  tiie  word  nihil.  Hoc  laetor,  illud  glorior 
(instead  of,  hac  re  laetor,  de  ilia  re  glorior),  "  this  is  the 
meaning  of  my  joy ;"  "  this  is  my  boast."    So — - 

Illud  tibi  assentioT,  in  this  I  agree  with  you.  Nihil  mihi 
sticcenset,  he  is  in  no  way  angry  with  me.  Idem 
gloriafvr,  he  makes  the  same  boast.  Multa  peccat,  he 
commits  many  sins.     (See  54.) 

With  these  verbs  the  accusative  of  a  substantive  could 
not  be  used. 
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238.  This  accusative  is  the  oriirin  of  many  constructions  : — 

(i.)  The  adverbial  use  of  niidtnin,  miinrrmm^nescio  quid,  quantum. 
(ii.)  The  podiral  use  of  the  neuter  singular  and  plural  of  many 

adjectives  :  dulce  ridcnteni,  sweetly  smiling  ;  and  even  in 

piose  :  in;ijns  erclaviat,  he  raises  a  louder  cry. 
(iii.)  Such  adverbial  expressions  as  id  tempoi-is^  at  that  tune  ;  cum 

id  actatis  2>H(70,  with  a  boy  of  that  age  ;  tuam  viceni  doho, 

I  grieve  for  your  sake, 
(iv.)  It  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  accusative  of  space,  of  time, 

and  of  distance.     Tres  aniios  ahsum,  1  have  been   away 

for  three  years  ;  tria  millia  (passuum)  processi,  I  advanced 

three  miles. 

239.  The  Predicative^  accusative  is  quite  different  from 
the  cognate.  It  is  an  additional  accusative  necessary  to 
complete  tlie  meaning  of  a  large  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
which  in  the  passive  are  little  more  than  link  verbs,  and 
have  therefore  tlie  same  case  before  and  after  them.  (See 
Intr.  49.) 

Ego  mater  tua  appellor.     I  am  called  your  mother. 

Me  matrem  tuam  appellant.      Tliey  call  me  your  mother. 

These  verbs,  as  "  containi)ig  the  idea  of  makiny  by  deed, 
word,  or  thought," "-^  are  caWad  faditive  verljs. 

Me  consulem  creant.     They  make  me  consul. 

Se  virum  hoiium  praestitit.     He  proved  himself  a  good  man. 

240.  To  this  belong  such  phrases  as 

Haec  res  w-«  sollicitum  habuit.  This  made  me  anxious. 
Mare  infestum  habuit.  He  infested,  or  beset,  the  sea. 
Haec  missa  facio.     I  dismiss  these  matters. 

And  even  such  uses  as  — 

Hoc  cognitum,  compertum,  mihi  persuasum,  hahco.    I  am  certain, 
assured,  convinced  of  this.     (See  188.) 

Ohs.  1.  We  may  compare  the  accusative  after  volo  in  such  phrases 
as  te  salvum  volo,  I  wisii  for  your  safety  ;  tihi  consultum  rolo,  I  wish 
your  good  consulted,  where  tlie  link  verb  esse  is  rarely  found. 


*  The  exclarnatory  use  of  the  accusative  may  l)e  classed  under  the 
head  of  the  predicative, — miseriim  komivem !  0  upeni  vanissirnam ! 
"wretched  that  he  is  !  "  "  how  vain  the  hope  I  "  It  may  be  compared 
with  a  similar  use  f)f  the  infinitive, — fe,  sometimes  te-ne,  Aoc  dicere  ! 

-  Dr.  Kennedy's  Latin  (Jrammar. 
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Ohs.  2. — In  place  of  tliis  accus;itive  other  phrases  are  coiiihion. 
[Verbs  of  thinking,  etc.,  are  rai"ely  treated  as  factitive  verbs.] 

I  consider  you  as  my  friend.     Te  aniicorum  in  nuniero  habeo. 

I  look  on  this  as  certain.     Hoc  pro  certu  habco. 

I  behaved  as  a  citizen.     Me  pro  cive  gessi.     (See  221  and  7iote.) 

241.  The  English  verb  "  I  show  "  is  used  in  a  sense  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  Latin  by  nioiistro  or  ostendo. 

"  He  shoued  himself  a  man  of  courage,"  or  "  he  shoiced  courage"  is 
virum  forteni  se  prae-^titit,  or  praebuity  or  fortissime  se  gessit;  or 
fortissinius  extitit. 

Exercise  28. 

Before  doing  this  E.xercise  read  carefully  54 ;  also,  for  the  different 
senses  of  "such,"  86. 

1.  And  perhaps  he  is  himself  going  to  commit  the 
same  fault  as  his  ancestors  ha\e  repeatedly  committed. 
2.  He  makes  many  complaints,  many  lamentations ;  at 
this  one  thing  he  rejoices,  that  ^  you  are  ready  to  make 
him  your  friend.  3.  For  myself,  1  fear  he  will  keep  the 
whole' army  anxious  for  his '-^  safety,  such  is  his  want  of 
caution  and  prudence.  4.  England  had  long  covered  the 
sea  Avith  her  fleets ;  she  now  ventured  at  last  to  carry  her 
soldiers  across  the  Channel  and  land  them  on  the  continent. 

5.  The  rest  of  her  allies  iJome  left  alone  ;  the  interests  of 
Hiero,  the  most  loyal  of  tliem  all,  she  steadily  consulted. 

6.  Whether  he  sliowed  himself  wise  or  foolish  I  know  not, 
but  a  boy  of  that  age  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 
soldier;  this  at  least  I  hold  as  certain.  7.  This  is  the 
life  that  I  have  led,  judges  ;  you  possibly  feel  pity  for  such 
a  life ;  for  myself  I  would  ^  venture  to  make  this  boast, 
that  I  feel  neither  shame,*  nor  weariness,  nor  remorse  ibr 
it.  8.  He  behaved  so  Avell  at  this  trying  crisis  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  admire  Ids  courage  most  or  his 
prudence. 

1  See  41,  ft.  -11,  (-.  *Seel49,  i.  ^  234. 


EXERCISE  XXIX. 
DATIVE. 

I.  Dative  with  Verbs. 

242.  Tlie  lieneial  lueariiiig  of  the  Dative  has  been 
explaiiicil  abm'e  (210).  It  expresses  the  person  or  thing 
interested  in,  or  affected  by,  the  state  or  action  described 
by  the  verb,  otherwise  tlian  as  the  direct  object. 

As  the  accusative  answers  the  question,  ivkom  f  lohat  i 
so  the  dative  answers  the  question,  to  or  for  whom  or 
what  ? 

2A3.  In  English  the  difference  is  often  oliliteiated.  '' He  bnilt 
me  a  house  ;"  "lie  saddled  hint,  the  horse  ;''  "  1  paid  thcin  their  debt  :" 
"I  told  him  my  story" — are  equally  correct  sentences  with  "He  Iniilt 
a  house  /'fo-  lue  ;"  "I  tohl  my  story  fo  CMesar,'"  etc.  In  translating 
therefore  into  Latin  we  must  look  to  tlie  meaning  rather  than  to  the 
form  of  the  word,  and  use  the  dative  of  the  recipient,  or  person  affected, 
with  verbs  of  r/ivin.g,  fdUx/f  (except  docco\  and  even  with  those  of 
taking  awaij. 

Multa  ei  pollicitus  sion.     I  have  made  him  many  ])romises. 

Poenas  uuh'ipersohct.     He  shall  pay  me  the  penalty. 

Omnia  nobis  adcniisti}     You  liave  taken //o/zi  11a  everything. 

244.  .A.  very  large  number  of  vevb;^  wliicli  in  Eiiglisli 
are,  or  appear  to  bo,  transitive,  are  in  Latin  intransitive, 
and  complete  their  meaning  not  by  an  accusative  but  by 
a  dative.     (See  228,  Ohs.)     Such  are — 

{a.)  Verbs  of  aiding,  favouring,  obeying,  pleasing,  profit- 
ing, etc. 

Opitulor,  subrenio,  fareo,  sfiideo,  pareo,  obedio,  placeo,  prosum. 

'  Compare  the  French  arracher  d,  "to  tear /rom." 
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(i.)  Verbs  of  injuring,  opposing,  displeasing. 

Noceo,  adrersor,  iili.<fii,  n'jiiii/iio,  (/ispliri'ii,  etc. 

(t.)  Verbs  of  commanding,  persuading,  trusting,  distrust- 
ing, sparing,  envying,  being  angry. 

Impel  0,  praecipiu,  suadeu,  Jido,  diffido,  jxtrco,  ignosco,  inrideo, 
irascor,  succenseo,  etc. 

{Confido  takes  dative  of  person,  ablative  of  thhiii  r<died 
on.) 

Fortihas  favet  fortuna.  It  is  the  brave  whom  i  fortune 
favcrurs. 

Haec  res  omnibus  hominibus  nocet.  This  fact  itijures  the 
whole  world. 

Legihus  paruit  conml.  He  obeyed  the  law  in  his  consul- 
ship. 

Victis  victor  pepercit.  He  spared  the  vanquished  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

Non  tibi  sed  exercitu  meo  confisus  sum.  It  was  not  on 
you  but  on  my  army  that  /  relied. 

Obs. — It  has  aheady  been  said  that  these  verbs  must  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  passive. 

Mihi  repugtiatar.     I  am  resisted. 

Tibi  diffiditur.     Y-)U  are  distrusted.     (See  217.j 

245.  But  certain  verbs  of  this  class  are  transitive  in 
Latin  also. 

Juvo,  adji'vo  ;  delecto  ;  laedo,  offevdo  : 
Jubeo,  hortor  ;  veto,  prokibeo  ;  rego,  guherno. 

Libris  me  delecto.     I  amuse  myself  with  books. 
OfFendit  neir/iiiein.     He  offends  nobody. 
Haec  laedunt  ocidos.     These  things  huit  the  eye. 
Fortuna  fortes  adjuvat.     Fortune  helps  the  bold. 

246.  Tlie  im|)ersonal  verbs  accidit,  contingit,  exjjedit, 
lihet,  licet,  placet,  are  joined  with  a  dative,  not,  as  oportet, 
and  those  enumerated  iu  234,  with  an  accusative. 

Hoc  tibi  dicere  libet.  It  is  your  pleasure,  suits  your  fancy, 
to  say  this. 

'  See  156,  Obs. 
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247.  Many  Latin  verbs  require,  to  coiiii)lete  their  sense, 
both  an  accusative  and  a  dative,  arranged  however  in  a 
way  quite  different  to  that  of  nouns  joined  with  tlie 
corresponding  verb  in  Englisli. 

Mortern  mihi  mmatus  est.     He  threatened  me  with  death. 
Pecuniam    nobis    imperavit.     He    oi'dered    us   to    supply, 

or  exacted  from  us,  money. 
Frumentum  iis  siippeditadt.     He  supplied  them  irith  corn. 
Vitam  vobis  adiiiuntt.     They  are  robl)ing  you  af  life. 
Facta  sua  nulli  prohnrit.     He  won  no  one's  approval /w 

his  acts. 
Hanc  rem  i'lhi  permlsi  or  mandavi.     I  intrusted  you  with 

this. 
Haec  peccata  mihi  condonavit.     He  pardoned  me  /w  these 

offences. 

248.  Many  transitive  Latin  verbs,  as  metuo,  consul o, 
cai'eo,p)rospicio,  credo,  etc.,  are  also  used  intransitively  with 
a  dative  in  a  different  sense  to  that  which  they  bear  with 
the  accusative.  _ 

Compare,  te  metuu,  timeo,  with  nihil  tibi  metuo,  etc.,  I  have  no 
fears  for  you.  Te  consulo,  I  ask  your  opinion;  tibi  consulo,^  I  attend 
to,  consult,  your  interests.  Te  (or  g  te)  caveo,  I  am  on  my  guard 
against  you  ;  tibi  caveo,  I  am  taking  care  for  your  interests. 
Tenipestatem  prospicio,  I  foresee  a  storm  ;  saluti  tuae  provideo, 
I  provide /oj-  yonr  safety.  Te  credo  hoc  fecisse,  I  believe  you  to  have 
done  this  ;  tibi  hoc  facienli  credo,  I  believe  you  (trust  you)  while 
you  do  this.  Culpa  vacat,  he  is  free  from  crime  ;  philosophiae  vacat, 
he  has  time  for  (he  studies)  philosophy. 

249.  Tempero  and  moderor  in  the  sense  of  "  to  govern "  or 
"direct"  have  the  accusative;  when  they  mean  "to  set  limits  to" 
they  have  the  dative.  Temperare  ah  aliqua  re  is  "  to  abstain  from," 
and  hence  (also  with  the  dative),  "to  spare.'" 

Hanc  civitatem   leges  moderantur.     This  state  is   governed   by 

law.     (216,  Ohs.) 
Fac  aniino  modcreris.     Be  sure  you  restrain  your  feelings,  or 

temper. 
Ab    inerniibus    or    inermibus    (dative)    tcmperatum    est.      The 

unarmed  were  .spared.     (The  past  participle  of  ^'a^'co  is  rare.) 

'  A  very  common  phrase  is  tibi  ron.wltum  or  cautum  volo.  (See  240, 
Oba.  1.) 
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250.  Dono,  circtnnih,  and  some  other  veiKs,  take  either  a 
dative  of  the  person  and  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  or  an  accusative  of 
the  person  and  an  ablative  of  the  thing. 

Circumdat    urbeni    muro  ;    or,    circumdat    niurnm    nrbi.       He 

surrounds  the  citv  with  a  wall. 
Ciceroni  immortalitatein  donavity  or,  (^iceroneni  iniinortalitate 

donavit.       (Tlie    Roman    people)    coTifened     inunortality    on 

Cicero. 

So  imliiit  se  veste,  or  vestem  sibi  induit  (exuit),  he  puts  on  {or  off) 
his  dress. 

Exercise  29. 


1.  I  have  long  been  wariiiug  you  whom  it  is  your  (hity 
to  guard  against,  whom  to  tear.  2.  1  kuow  that  one  --o 
good  as^  your  t'atlier  will  always  provide  for  his  eliildren"s 
safety.  3.  It  is  impossible-  to  get  any  one's  a})])ro\al  \r.\- 
such^  a  crime  as  tliis.  4.  On  my  asking*  wluit  I  was  \n 
do,  whether  and  how  and  when^  I  had  off«:^nded  him.  lie 
made  no  reply  (25).  5.  Is  it''  your  country's  interest,  or 
your  own  that  ynu  (^j/.)  wish  consulted  ?  6.  I  pardciied 
him  for  many  offences;  he  ought  not  to  have  shown  such 
cruelty  toward  you.  7.  In  his"  youth  I  was  his  opponent  ; 
in  his  age  and  weakness  I  am  ready  to  assist  him.  8.  I 
foresee  many  political  storms,  but  I  fear  neither  for  the 
nation's  safety  nor  for  my  own. 

B. 

1.  It  is  said  that  he  wrenched  the  bloody  dagger  from 
the  assassin,  raised  ^  it  aloft,  and  flung  it  away  on  the 
ground.  2.  Do  not  (j?/.)  taunt  with  his  lowly  lairth  one 
who  has  done  such  good  service  to  his  couiitry.  3.  It 
nuitters  not  whether^  you  cherish  anger  against  me  or 
not ;  I  have  no  fears  for  my  own  safety  ;  you  may^"  hence- 
forth threaten  me  with  death  daily,  if  you  please.^^    4.  You 


1  See  224,  OU.  2.  ==  See  125.  e,f.  »  88,  Ohs. 

*  "To  me  asking,"  participle.  '  ^Tiy  not  quum?     (See  157,  ii.) 

*  See  156.  "  63.  '  Parti,  iple  passive.    (15.) 

»  See  168.  '"  Future  of  lir.i.    (See  197. )  'i  ,See  190,  ii. 
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were  believed,  and  must  have^  been  believed,  for  all  were 
agreed  {imperf^)  that  you  had  uevei'  broken  your  word. 
5.  He  complained  that  the  office  with  which  the  nation 
had  just  intrusted-  him  had  not  only  been  shared  with 
others,  but  would  be  entirely  taken  away  from  hiu),  by  this 
law.  6.  You  have  deprived  us  of  our  liberties  and  rights 
in  our  absence  (61),  and  perhaps  to-morrow  you  intend^ 
to  wrench  from  us  our  lives  and  fortunes.  7.  The  soldiers 
were  oil  slaiu  to  a  man,  but  the  unarmed  were  sjiared.* 
8.  We  are  all  of  us^  ignorant  of  the  reason^  for  so 
gentle  a  prince  as  ours  exacting  from  his  subjects  such 
enormous  quantities  of  corn  and  money.  9.  He  never 
spared  any  one''  who  had  withstood  him,  or  pardoned  any 
who  had  injured  him.  10.  I  have  always  wished  your 
interests  protected;  but  I  did  not  wish  one  so  incautious^ 
and  rash  as  you  consulted  on  {de)  this  matter. 


'  Use  participle  in  -dns.    (199.)  ^  Mood  ?     (See  77.) 

3 14,  c.               4                         -*  See  249.  ■'  See  226. 

'  See  174,  a.                              ~  Use  nemo  unquam.  (See  110.) 
•  Use  incautua  (224,  Obs.  2). 


\EXERCISE    XXX.)(. 
DATIVE -Continued. 

II.  Dative  with  Verbs. 

251.  The  verb  .sidii  tan  of  course  never  be  transitive, 
iiid   therefore  its   sense    is   naturally   completed   by   the 

ilative;  we  can  say, 

Erat  ei  domijilid,  he  had  a  daughter  at  home  ; 

and  most  of  its  compounds,  adsiim,  desuni,  inter,s»y//,  ohsian, 
\)vne-^iim,  in'osiim,  swpersum,  are  joined  with  a  dative. 

Milii  adfuit,  his  rebus  non   hderfuit.     He    gave  me    the 

benefit^   of  his   presence,   he  took  no  i)art   in   tliese 

matters. 

Ohs. — Iiisum  IS  oftener  than  not  followed  by  the  preposition  in, 
absum  by  <i,  ah. 

252.  The  dative  is  used  with  a  very  large  number  of 
verbs  compounded  witii  prepositions,  such  as — 

ad,  ante,  curti  {con-), 

in,  inter,  oh, 

post,  sub,  and  prae. 

Also  with  the  adverbs  bene,  satis,  male.     These  verbs  may 
l)e  divided  into  four  classes. 

253.  (i.)  Many  are  intransitive  and  take  the  dative  alone. 

A>;,  among  many  others — 

Assentari,  to  flatter  ;  imminere,  to  hang  over,  threaten  (intrans.)  ; 
cnnjidere  ^see  282,  Obs.),  to  trust  in  ,  iustare,  in.nsterp  (some- 
times with  "cc),  to  piess  on,  urge  ;  interca/ere,  to  put  a  veto 
on  ;  ohstare,  repugtiare,  to  resist ;  occurrere,  ohviani  ire,  to 
meet :  ohsequi,  to  comply  with  ;  satis/ace?-e,  to  satisfy  ;  male- 
dicere,  to  abuse.     (See  244.) 

1   \  verv  common  meaning  of  ndsiim  T\-ith  dative,   "I  am  at  hand 

to  aid.  ' 
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(ii.)  OiJiers  are  transitive,  and  complete  their  meaning 
with  hoth  the  accusative  and  the  dativ(\ 

To  illi  posth.'iheo.     I  pkce  you  behind  him  (  =  ilium  tibi  antepono), 

I  prefer  him  to  you. 
Se  periculis  ohjecit.     He  expo-;e  1  liimself  to  d  nig.'rs. 
M'H'teui  sibi  co/isciyiL    /He   co;iiMUtr,ed    .suicide,    "laid    violent 
Vim  sibi  iiit  dit.  (       hands  on  himself." 

'I"e  exercitui  pr.n/'rceraiU.     They  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of 

the  army. 
Belluui    u'tl)is    iniliiAt,    intnUt.      He    declared,    he    made,    war 

against  us. 

(iii.)  Some  are  simply  transitive  verhs  and  take  the 
accusative.      (See  229.) 

Ad.^t/'iri,  to  fawn  upon  ;  .iversiri,  to  loathe  ;  uttinffcre,  to  touch 
lightly;  alloqui,  to  speak  (kindly)  to;  \\ri(lere,  to  deride 
(sometimes  dat.). 

(iv.)  Others  require  a  preposition,  in  place  of  the  dative. 

Haec  ri'S  ad  me  (never  mihi)  pcrtinet,  or  attinet.     This  concerns 

me. 
Hoc  mecum  communicavit.      He  imparted  this  to  me. 
Ad  scelus  iios  impeliit.     He  is  urging  us  to  crime. 
Ad  urbem  perven.it.     He  reached  the  citij. 
In  renipubUcam  incumbere.     To  devote  one's-seif  to  the  nation, 

or  the  national  cause. 

No  universal  rule  can  be  given,  and  the  usage  of  Latin 
authors  must  be  carefully  watched. 

-Exercise  30 

1.  Possibly  one  so  base  as  you^  will  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  slavery  to  honour.  2  He  says^  that  as  a  young 
man  he  took  no  part  in  that  contest.  3.  He  promises 
never  to  fail  his  friends.  4.  To  my  (question  who  was  at 
tli'.i  head  of  the  army  he  made  no  rej)ly.  5.  All  of  us 
know  well  tlie  baseness  of  failino^  our  friends  in  a  trying 
c  isis.  6  I  pledge  myself  nut  to  l)e  wanting  either*  to 
I  i<;  time,  or  to  the  general,  or  to  the  op))ortunity  ,  but 
iMssil)ly  fortune  is  opposing  our  designs.  7.  It  is  said 
that    Ararcellus    wept    over    the    fair    city    of   Syracuse.^ 

'  224,  Obs.  2  ;  fu.  should  be  expressed.     (See  334,  ii. ) 

2  See  33.  '  See  94,  96. 

■•  "Either,"  "or,"  after  not  wdll  be  neque.  *  See  222. 
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8.  For  myself,  I  can  scarcely  believe^  that  so  gentle  a 
prince  as  uurs  could  have  acted  so  sternly.  9.  In  the  face 
of  these  dangers  which  are  threatening  the  country,  let  all 
of  us  dev^ote  ourselves  to  the  national  cause.  10.  It 
concerns  his  reputation  immensely  for  us  to  be  assured 
whether  he  fell  in  battle  or  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 
11.  You  ought  to  have  gone  out  to  meet  your  gallant 
brother;  you  preferred  to  sit  safely  at  home.  12.  I  would 
fain  know  whether  he  is  going  to  declare  and  make  war 
on  his  country,  or  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the 
nation.  1 3.  To  prevent  his  urging  others  to  a  like  crime 
I  reluctantly  laid  the  matter  before  the  magistrates. 
14.  He  never  consented  either  to  fawn  upon  the  powerful, 
or  to  flatter  the  mob;  he  always  relied  on  himself,  and 
would-  expose  himself  to  any  danger.  15.  Famine  is 
threatening  us  daily;  the  townsmen  are  urging  the  governor 
to  surrender  the  city  to  the  enemy  ;  he  refuses^  to  impart 
his  resolution  to  me,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 


M49,  1.  Mmperfect.     (See  184.)  ^  See  136,  a. 
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III.  The  Dative  with  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

254.  The  dative  is  used  not  only  with  wr/w,  but  al.so 
with  adjectives  (and  even  adverbs),  to  mark  tlie  person  or 
thing  affrctcd  h//  tJic  qiui/ii//  whieli  the  adjective  denotes. 

Such  are  adjectives  which  signify  advantage,  Uhniess, 
u(jreeaUeness,  nsefulm'Hs,  Jitness,  facility,  etc.  (with  their 
opposites).     So — 

lies   popidoi    grata.      A    circumstance    pleasing    to    the 

people. 
Pver  patri  similis.     A  child  like  his  father. 
Consiliiim  omnibus  idilc.     A  pohcy  useful  to  all. 
Tempora  virtuti])us  infaata.     A  time  fatal  to  virtues. 
Convenienter    naturae    rivmdnm    est.      We    sliould    live 
agreeably  to  nature. 

In  all  these  cases  the  dative  answers  the  question,  to  or 
for  whom,  or  A^hat?  and  the  English  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide. 

255.  But  the  construction  is  not  invariable. 

Tlui.s,  similis  takes  the  genitive  of  a  pronoun,  and  usually  of  a 
person  ("the  counterpart,"  or  "  in  the  hkcues.-:,"  of).     So — 
Pompeii,  tui,  similis.     Resembling  Ponipey,  or  you. 
Veri  ximile.     Pro  liable. 

Nnlhi  res  similis  sui  manet.  Nothing  remains  like  itself. 
So  also — Hoc  quidein  vitimn  non  proprium  senectutis  est.  This  vice 
is  not  the  special  property  of  old  age. 
Ohs. — Many  of  these  take  different  constructions  :  vtdis,  aptus, 
idoneus,  ad  rein  ;  henevolus  erga,  or  in,  aliqneni ;  alienus  ab  aliqnd  re  : 
assuetxis,  assuefactus,  "accustomed  to,"  are  joined  with  the  ablative, 
insuetus  with  the  genitive. 

256.  Aeqnalis,  affmis,  vicmvs,  fnitirmis,  propinqwus, 
aminos,  inimicus,  when  used  as  <whsfo7it'ives,  are  joined  with 
the  genitive,  or  a  possessive  pronoun  (metis,  ttius,  etc.). 

'  Or  in  vulgus ;  the  form  vuli/o  is  only  used  as  an  adverb. 
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Propior,  nearer,  proximus,  neare^^t,  take  the  dative,  but 
sometimes  the  accusative,  especial!}'  in  theiv. literal  sense. 
Their  adverbs  prope,  propius,  proxime,  take  the  accusative. 

Hi  homines  prope  te  sedebant.     These  men  were  sitting 
near  you. 

Thus,  nobis  vicini,  "near  wq, "  hnt,' vicini  uostri,  '' our 
neighbours ;"  Ciceron-is  or  -i  inimicissimi,  Cicero's  worst 
foes. 

The  construction  therefore  varies  accordin<.f  as  thev  are 
regarded  as  adjectives  or  substantives.     (See  55.) 

Exercise  31. 

1.  1  could  not  doubt  that  falsehood  was  most  incon- 
sistent with  y(jur  brother's  character.  .  2.  All  of  us  are  apt 
to  love  those^  like  ourselves.  3.  I  fear  that  in  so  trying 
a  time  as'-^  this  so  trifling  a  person^  as  your  friend  will  not 
be  likely  to*  turn  out  like  his  illustrious  father.  4.  This^ 
circumstance  w^as  most  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  at  the  same  tinie*^'  most  distasteful  to  the  king. 
5.  He  had  long  been  an  opponent  of  his  father's  policy, 
whom  in  {abl.)  almost  every  point  he  himself  most  closely 
resembled.  6.  He  was  both  a  relation  of  my  father  and 
his  close  friend  from  boyhood;  lie  was  also^  extremely 
well  disposed  to  myself.  7.  Fur  happiness,  said  he.  which '^ 
all  of  us  value  above  every  blessing,  is  common  to  kings 
and  herdsmen,  rich  and  poor.  8.  To  others  he  was.  it 
seemed,'*  most  kindly  dispo.sed,  but  he  was,  1  suspect,^  his 
own  worst  enemy.  9.  He  is  a  man  far  removed  from  all 
suspicion  of  bribery,  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  be  acquitted 
by  such  an  unprincipled  judge  as  this.  10.  It  was,  he 
used  to  say.^  the  special  peculiarity  of  kings  to  envy  men^** 
who  had  done^^  tliem^-  the  best  service. 


i  See  346.  "-  88,  Obs.  '  224,  Ohs.  2.  *  139. 

'  Relative.    (See  78. )  «  Idem.         ^  95,  Ohs.       «  32.  h,  and  43. 

Tense?    (184.)        "'72.         ^^  Mood?    (See 77.)  ^- se.    (See  349.) 


EXERCISE    XXXII. 
DATIVE— Continued. 

IV.  Special  Uses  of  the  Dative. 

257.  The  following  idiomatic  uses  of  the  dative  sliould 
be  carefully  noticed. 

The  dative  is  used  where  we  should  use  a  possessive 
'pronoun  or  the  genitive. 

It  thus  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  person  men- 
tioned. 

Turn  Pompeio  ad  pedes  seprojecere.    Then  they  threw  them- 

seh'es  at  Pompey's  feet. 
Hoc  mihi  spem  minuit.     This  loAvered  mi/  hopes. 
Gladium  ei  e  manibus  extor.sit.     He  forced  the  sword  out 

of  his  hands. 
Hoc  omnibus  est  in  are.     This  is  on  every  one's  lips. 

258.  The  dative  of  the  person  interested  is  sometimes 
used  where  we  should  use  the  preposition  "  by,"  answering 
to  the  ablative  of  the  agent. 

(i.)  It  is  joined  with  the  participle  in  -dies,  when  u.sed  to 
imply  duty  or  necessity.  The  person  on  whom  the  duty 
lies  is  in  the  dative.     (See  198,  iii.) 

Hoc  tibi  faciendtim  fuit.     "  This  ought  to  have  been  done 
by  you." 

(ii.)  The  dati^'e  is  used  with  other  pa.ssive  ])<articiples  where  the 

agent  is  looked  on  rather  as  the  pc-xou  interested  than  as  the  actual 

agent;  especially  with  verbs  of.senng,  thinking,  hearing,  planning,  etc. 

Haec  omnia,  inihi  perspecta  et  considerata  mint.     All  these  points 

have  been  studied  and  weighed  bij  me,  lit.  for  me,  in  mn  rges. 

Hoc  mihi  probatum  ac  laudatuni  est.      This  has  won  my  approval 

and  praise  =  been  approved  of  and  praised  by  me. 
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259.  The  last  idiomatic  use  of  the  dative  is  that  in 
which  it  is  used  to  express  a  result  or  aim;  two  ideas 
often  blended  m  Latin.     (.See  106.) 

Recejjtui  cattere.     To  sound  the  trumpet /or  retreat. 
Hunc  locum  domiciUo  eli;/o.     1  choose  this  place  for  my 
habitation.! 

It  is  mucli  used  with  sum,  do.  duco,  verto,  elicjo  ;  and  (especially 
with  military  terms,  nsaurilid,  snbsidio)  with  veibs  of  motion  ;  and  is 
generally  combined  with  the  ordinary  dative.     Thus — 

Haec  res  ei  niiigno  fuit  dedecori      This  was  {or  proved)  a  great 

disgrace  to  him. 
J/8esibi  odio  erit.     He  will  be  odious  {or,  an  object  of  dislike) 

to  himself  =  be  hatfd  by  himself. 
Noli  hauc  rem  mihi  vitio  vertere.     Do  not  impute  this  to  me  as 

a  fault. 
Quae  res  saluti  noV)is  fuit.     And  this  fact  saved  us,  protcd  our 

safety. 
Caesarem  oravit,  id  sibi  anxilio   co/nas   adduceret.     He  begged 

Caesar  to  bring  up  troops  to  his  aid. 

Ohs.  Hence  such  verbii  as  "p^-oves,"  "serves,"  etc.,  may  often  be 
translated  by  s^lm,  with  the  dative y  and  an  adjective  after  "to  be" 
may  often  be  translated  into  Latin  by  the  dative  of  a  substantive. 

260.  The  following  phrases  are  very  commonly  used 
with  an  additional  dative  of  the  person  interested. 

(1.)  With  anxilio  (to  the  assistance)  ; 

Come,  venire,  veni,  ventum. 
Send,  mittere,  misi,  missum. 
Set  out,  pr6ficisci,  profectus. 

(2.)  With  culpae,  vitio,  crimini  ; 

To  impute  as  a  fault,  culpae  dare  :   icith  ace.  of  thing  ;  or 
vitio  vertere,  with  ace.  of  thing. 

(3.)  To  give  as  a  present,  dono,  or  muneri,  dare,  with  ace.  of  thing. 
To  consider  a  source  of  gain,  habere  qu;iestui. 
To  be  very  dishonourable  or  discreditable  to,  magno  esse  dede- 
cori.    {Obs.  1.) 
To  be  hated  by;  to  he  hateful,  odio  esse.     {Obs.  2.) 
To  be  a  hindrance,  impediniento  esse. 
To  be  creditable,  or  honourable,  honori  esse. 

'  Te  ducem  eligamw.s,  apposition  with  a,  person,  "  as  or  for  our  leader, " 
see  239  :  hunc  locum  doniic-ilio  c/;'jn,  dative  with  a  thiny,  "as  or  for 
our  habitation." 
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To  he  hurtful;  to  h>:  (htrimentnl,  delrimento,  or  danino  esse. 

To  he  painful  to,  dolori  esse. 

To  he,  a  proof,  argumeiito,  dticuinento  esse. 

To  profit,  to  he  profitahle  to,  hono  esse. 

To  briufj  punish.meiit,  fraud i  esse. 

To  be  a  reproach ;  to  be  disgraceful ,  opprobrio  esse. 

Ohs.  1. — The  English  adverb  very  will  be  reijrcsented  in  Latin  by 
the  adjective  niagno  or  summo;  "Jiow"  by  quanto. 

Quanto  hoc  tihi  nt  dedecori  vides.     Yoii  see  hoiv  disgraceful  this 
is  to  you. 

Obt.  2. — The  phrase  "  odio  esse  "  forms  a  passive  voice  to  odi.  Thus 
Haiinil)al,  when  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  expresses  to  Aiitiochus  his 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  says  (Livy  xxxv.  19)  : — 

Odi  odioque  sum  Roinaids.     1  hate  the  Romans  and  am  hated  by 
them. 

261.  Tlie  dative  in  tlie  predicate  with  /ieet,  etc.,  l)a.s 
been  noticed  (201). 

Liceat  nobis  quietis  esse.     Let  u.s  be  allowed  to  be  at  rest. 
So  sonieti'ines  after  iiomen  est,  etc. 

Paero  cognomen  lulo  additur.     The  surname  of  lulus  is  added 
to  the  boy. 

But  lulvs  would  be  equally  good  Latin. 

Exercise  32. 
In  these  Exercises  words  and  phrases  marked  *  will  lie  found  in  260. 

A. 

1.  He  promises  to  come  shortly  to  the  assistance  *  of 
your  countrymen.  2.  Thereupon  he  forced  the  bloody 
dawer  out  of  the  assassin's  ^  hand.  3.  I  fear  that  these 
things  will  not  prove  very  creditable  *  to  you.  4.  I  don't 
quite  umlerstand  what  your  friends-  mean  (by  it).  5.  It 
is  very  honourable  *  to  you  to  have  been  engaged  in  such 
(86)  a  battle.  6.  Sucli  (87)  superstition  i.s  undoubtedly 
a  reproach  *  to  a  man.  7.  1  i'ear  that  this  will  prove  both 
detrimental  *  and  dishonourable  '^  to  the  government.  8. 
Oassius  was  wont  to  ask^  whq>-  liad  gained  by  the  result. 


1  Genitive  ni>t  to  be  used.      (See  257.)  =  338,  Ohs.  2. 

^  Frequentative  form,  rojy/^o.     Tense?     (See  184. ) 
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9.  It  is  vile  to  consider  politics  a  source*  of  gain.  10.  I 
would  fain  inquire  what  place  you  have  chosen  for  your 
dwelling.  11.  I  am  afraid  tliat  this  will  be  very  painful* 
and  disgraceful*  to  you.  12.  I  will  warn  the  boy  what 
{(ftantus)  a  reproach  *  it  is  to  break  one's  word.  13.  He 
promised  to  give  them  the  island  of  Cyprus  as  a  present. 
14.  I  hope  that  he  will  perceive  how  odious  *  cruelty  is  to 
all  men.  15.  Then  the  ambassadors  of  the  Gauls  threw 
themselves  at  Caesar's  feet.  16.  It  seems  that  he  hates* 
our  nation  and  is  hated  *  by  us.  17.  I  hope  soon  to  come 
to  your  aid  with  three  legions. 


B. 

1.  He  gives  his  word  to  take  care  that  the  ambassadors 
shall  be  allowed  to  depart  home  in  safety.  2.  To  this 
prince,  owing  to  a  temperament  (which  was)  almost  intol- 
eriible  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  (men)  had  given  the  name 
of  the  Proud.  3.  And  this  circumstance  is  a  proof ""'  that 
no  ^  Eoman  took  part  in  that  contest.  4.  So  many  and 
so  great  are  your  illustrious  brother's  (224)  aehievenieuts 
that  they  have  by  this  time  been  heard  of,  pi-jiised  and 
read  of  by  the  whole  world.  5.  We  know  that  the  name 
of  deserters  is  hated  *  and  considered  execrable  by  all  the 
world;  but  we  earnestly  implore  that  this  our  change  of 
sides  may  bring  us  neither  punishment  *  nor  credit.*  6. 
Not  even  (Intr.  99)  in  a  time  of  universal^  repose  were  w-e 
allowed  to  enjoy  re])ose.  7.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
so  monstrous  a  desi^n  as  this  has  been  heard  of  and 
approved  by  you.  8.  This  circumstance,  which  is  now  in 
every  one's  mouth,  he  communicated  to  me  yesterday  ;  I 
suspect  it  concerns  you  more  than  me.  9.  When  my 
colleague  comes ^  to  my  assistance*  I  can*  supply  you 
with  provisions  and  arms. 

»  See  223.  =*  See  59.  »  See  190.  *  Tense?  (190,  ii.) 


EXERCISE    XXX III. 
THE  ABLATIVE. 

262.  Tlie  Ablative  is  more  than  -^wiy  other  an  adverbial 
case;  (read  carefully  211).  It  answers  the  questions 
ivhence  '(  hy  ichat  means  (  /tow  ?  from  vj/iaf  cause  I  in  v'hat 
manner  ?  when  ^  and  vjJiere  f 

Its  various  meanings  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

(i.)  Removal,  or  depaiture ;  //w/i  (m.s?/6-  al»hitivu>*). 

(Answers  the  question  whence.) 
(ii.)  Instrumentality  ;  hy,  with. 
(iii.)  Accompaniment ;  with,  etc. 

(iv.)  Locality;  at  or  in  a  place  or  time.     (Answers  the 
question  ivhere  or  ivhen.) 

Obs. — It  therefore  represents  four  di-stinct  cases,  the  last  of  which 
certainly,  otheis  iu  ;ill  probaljility,  once  existtrl  as  separate  fonns. 

263.  (i.)  Ablative  of  removal  or  departure  from. 

In  most  instances,  either  by  itself,  or  with  the  ]»reposi- 
tions  a,  ah;  ex,  c ;  de,  it  corresponds  to  the  English  /'ro???. 
It  is  so  used  with  verbs  expressing  literal  motion. 

Troja  2^'ofecfi  .mvf.     Tliey  set  out  from  Troy.     (Name  of 

toini,  see  9.) 
A  Fi/rrho,  ex  .Africa,  legaii  reniiint.     Ainl)assadors  come 
from  Pyrrhu.s,  or  from  Italy. 

264:.  It  is  thus  used  also  with  many  other  verbs  witliout,  as  well 
as  with,  a  pn-posiiiou.  The  preposition  is  mostly  omitted  where  no 
merely  bodily  moiinn  is  imj)lied. 

Abstinere  injuiia,  to  abstain  from  wrong  ;  aliire  magistratu,  to 
go  mit  of  office  ;  desi.ttere  conatu,  to  abandon  or  cease  from 
an  attempt;  cedere  patria,  to  leave  his  native  land;  jnllcrc 
civitate,  to  banish. 

So  also  with  verbs  implying  "  freeing  from,"  and  "  de]>riving.'' 

Solvit  te  hia  legibus  Smatns.    The  Senate  exempts  you /rovn  those 

laws. 
Liberal  te  acre  alieno.     He  sets  you  free  from  debt. 

But  very  often  the  preposition  is  used. 

Discedant  ab  arinis.     Let  them  depart /rom  arms. 

Abhorret &\> ejusmodi  culpa.    He  is  far  removed /rom  such  blame. 
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265.  Not  only  verbs  but  adjectives^  signifying  wnnt  or 
freedom  from  are  joined  with  the  ((h/ative,  or  sometimes  the 
ohlative  \\\X\\  a  or  ah. 

Metu  vavnas.     Free /rom  fear.     (Compare  culpa  racat,  he  is  free 

from  fault.) 
Lotui  sunt  al)  arbitiis  libera.     The  locality  is  free /rom  wit  nest- es. 
Al)  eju.'iinodi  scelere  alieniasimus.     Quite  incapable  of  (removed 

from)  such  a  crime. 

266.  (ii.)  The  abhitive  of  source  or  origin,  a  very  similar 
sense  to  that  of  departure  from,  is  used  mostly,  though 
not  ahvays,  without  the  preposition 

Consulari  faniilia  urtus.     Sprung /row*  a  consular  family. 
Homo   optimis   parentibus   vatus.     A   man   of  excellent 
parentage. 

06s. — Ortna,  oriitndm,  when  used  of  remote  ancestors,  are  joined 
with  the  pre[)»).sition  ab. 

267.  (iii.)  Tlie  ablative  of  instrument,  and  also  that  of 
(iv.)  cause,  iruiy  be  considered  as  iieai'ly  related  to  that  of 
ori[/i/i. 

Cornibus  tauri  se  tidantur.     Bulls  protect  themselves  ivUh 

their  horns. 
fa7n    vires   lassitudine    defieiehnd.     Their   strength   was 

now  beginning  to  fail  through  (ov  from)  weariness. 

(v.)  With  the  agent,  i.e.  a  person  as  opposed  to  a  thing, 
the  preposition  is  necessary. 

Cl'dus  ab  Alexandre  gladio  interfectus  est.     (See  8,  a.) 

Ohs. — A  .secondary  agent,  i.e.  a  j)^rson  used  as  an  instrument,  is 
expressed  \iy  ' per  (or  opera  witii  the  genitive  or  the  possessive 
pronoun). 

Ilaec  per  exploiatores  cognita  su7d.    These  facts  were  ascertained 

by  means  of  reconnoirerers. 
Tud  opera.     By  your  instrumentality. 
Ho  propter  And  oh  are  still  more  often  used  than  the  ablative  to 
express  the  cause.     The  ablative  is  mostly  confined  to  a  bodily,  or 
mental,  or  other  property  of  tlie  subject  of  the  verb.     Tua  fortitmime 
hoc  meruisti;  but,  propter  tuam  fortitudinem  hoc  decrevit  senatus. 


'  In  the   same   way  adverbs  are  constantly  joined  with  adjectives. 
(Tntr.  17.)     Compare  also  the  use  of  the  dative,  254. 
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268.  (vi.)  Tlie  ablatni^  of  manner  is  nearly  relatptl  lo 
that  of  instrument  ami  cause,  and  is  very  widely  u.sed. 

Hac   ratione,  hoc  laodo,  by  this  means,  in  this  manner ; 

siimmo  opere,  earnestly ;   casu,  hi/  chance  ;    nullo  iimdo, 

hi/  no  means ;  consilio,  hi/  design  ;  jure,  rightly ;  injuria, 

unjustly ;  nescio  quo  pado,  in  some  way  or  other ;  and 

many  others. 

Ohs. — ^Jany  i)f  these  are  used  exactly  as  adverlis  ;  tliey  only  differ 

fioiii   adverbs   as    lieiiiff    more  obviously,  wliat   otlier  adverbs   were 

orii;inally,  oblique  casi-ii  of  substantives. 

The  preposition  in  is  never  used  in  Latin  before  words  signifying 
inamier :  thus,  never  '"in  itoc  rnodo." 

269.  (vii.)  The  ablative  of  accompaniment'  when  applied 
to  tliiiufi  can  hardly  Ije  distin^uisiied  t'roni  tliatof  manner. 
The  rule  is  to  use  the  preposition  mm  unless  an  eniidiatic 
adjective  is  added. 

We  can  say,  Suuuna  haec  ililifinitid feci,  "I  have  done 

this  with  the  f/reatest  care,"  and   we  may,  but  need  not, 

insert  cum.     But  we  cannot  say,  Hacc  dili^entia  feci,  "  I 

have  done  this  with  care;"  nor  laeiHmis,  for  "with  tears." 

Cum  dignitate  ttiori  satrus  est  qvam  cum  ifinominia  rivere     It 

is  better  to  die  mth  honour  than  to  live  under  disgrace. 

Obs. — With  the  following  pluases  cum  is  never  used. 

Uoc  consilio,  irith  this  intention  ;  aequo  animo,  with  calmness, 
or  resignation  ;  jussu  tuo,  /)// your  command  ;  injunsu  CacMiris, 
vnthont  Caesar's  perniissinn  :  bond  tnd  fenid,  loith  your  kind 
pernussion  ;  nullo  negotio.  without  trouble.  But  cum  emolu- 
mento,  or  cum  damno,  meo,  to  my  advantage,  or  loss. 

270.  Where  however  the  English  vnth  is  used  in  the 
literal  sense  of  (viii.)  "in  company  with. '  the  preposition  is 
required'^  both  with  persons  auM  thiuLis. 

Cum  fratre  meo  veni.     I  came  v:ith  my  brother. 
Cum  telo  veiiit.     He  came  wifk  a  weajjon. 
Tecum,  ??2ecum,  noLiscum,  vobiscum,  ihit.     He  will  go  with 
you,  me,  us,  you.     (8,  Obs.) 

'  The  English  preposition  tcith  marks  the  connexion  between  the 
different  senses  of  instrument,  manner,  anil  acconijjaiiiment.  "1  killed 
him  with  a.  sword,"  "I  did  it  icit/i.  ease,''  "I  spoke  uuih  sorrow,"  "I 
came  irlfh  you." 

^  In  military  language,  an  army  is  sometimes  looked  on  as  standing 
in  an  instrumental  relation  to  its  general  :  Dux  reli(|U0  e.xercitu  rnntra 
hn<ti'ni  prnfiei.tr/tiir  ;  but  even  hei-e  the  rum  is  mostly  inserted. 
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271.  Under  this  head  of  accompaniment  is  to  be  (dassed 
(ix.)  the  ablative  of  quality. 

Exiniia  fait  corporis  pulchritudine.     He  was  a   man   of 
great  personal  beauty. 

Ohs. — Here  again  tlie  adjective  is  necessary.  See  below,  Gen.  of 
Quality,  303. 

We  have  thus  far  liad  instances  of  tlie  abhitive  used 
to  denote  removal  from,  origin,  instrument,  cause,  agent, 
manner,  and  accompaniment  of  circnnistances,  thinijs. 
persons,  and  qualities. 

Exercise  33. 
A. 

1.  He  replied  that  nearly  the  whole. of  the  army  was 
annihilated,  and^  that  it  made  no  ditfeience  whethei-  it 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  famine,  or  by  pestilence.  ( r  by 
the  enemy.  2.  Having  been  chosen  king  not  only  by 
his  own  soldiers,  but  also  by  the  popular  -  vote,^  he  aimed 
at  establishing  and  securing  by  the  arts  of  peace  a  throne 
gained  by  the  sword*  and  violence.  3.  Sprung  as  he 
was  from  an  illustrious  family,  he  entered  public  life  as^ 
a  young  man,  and  retired  at  last  from  office  as  an  old  one. 
4.  Freed  from  the  fear  of  foreign  war.  the  nation  was  now^ 
able  to  drive  traitors  from  its  territory,  and  show  its 
gratitude  to  patriots.  5.  Whether''  your  unjirincipled 
relation  has  abandoned  this  attempt,  or  intends  (14,  c)  to 
persevere  in  it,  I  know  not ;  but  whether"  he  means  to 
take  one  course^  or  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
not  yet  willing  to  abstain  from  wrong.  6.  So  far  is  my 
unfortunate  brother  from  having  been  freed  from  debt, 
that  he  is  even  now  leaving  his  country  for^  no  other 
cause. 

^  V^y  not  et  nihil?    (See  110.)  =" Of  the  people. "     (See  59.) 

^  Plural.     Compare  p.  72,  n.  2.  ^  Why  not  ijladio  ?     (See  17.) 

'  "  As  "  not  to  be  expressed:    why  would  velut,  quasi,  be  wrong  ? 

^  Jam;  nunc  is  "at  thi-'i  present  moment." 

"  "Whether."    (See  171.)  '   =  to  do  this,  or  that. 

'  Propter  (ace). 
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B. 

1.  I  would  fain  ask,  with  your  kind  permi.ssion,  wliether 
it  ^  was  by  accident,  or  by  design  that  you  acted  "  thus. 
2.  We  set  forth  from  home  with  tear.s,  with  wailinu,  and 
with  the  deepest  anxiety;  we  reached  the  end  of  our 
jouruey  relieved  of  a  load  of  cares,  free  from  fear,  and 
amidst  great  and  universal  rejoicing.  3.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  most  spodess  character,  and  so  far  renjoved  from  such 
a  crime  that  for  my  part,  I  wonder  ^  how  he  can  have 
been  suspected  of  such  nionstious  impiety.  4.  We  had 
rather  die  with  honour  tlian  live  as  slaves  (42,  ii.) ;  but  we 
refuse  to  perisii  in  this  maimer  for  the  sake  of  such*  a 
person  as  this.  5.  I  might  have  ^  faced  death  itself  with- 
out trouble,  but  I  cannot  endure  such  a  heavy  disaster 
as  this*"  with  resignation.  6.  He  was  so  transported  witii 
passion  that  he  threatened  not  otdy  his  brother,  but  all 
the  bystanders,  with  death. 


»  See  156. 

^  =di(l  this  ;  avoid  using  mjere  for  "to  act,"  and   notice  the  real 
meanings  of  aijdrc.  ^  Mood  ?    (See  106.) 

^  See  87.    '/'(//«  is  rarely  used  contemptuously. 
•■■  See  196.  «  88,  Obs. 
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ABLATIVE— Continued. 

272.  Other  senses  of  the  ablative  belong  to  it  as  having 
taken  the  place  in  a  great  degree  of  the  nearly  obsolete 
locative  case,  answering,  not   the   question   'whence  ?,  but 

iv/t  ('/■(■  f 

0/(.s.— This  case,  which  ended  in  i,  so  often  reseniVjled  in  fvrrn  the 
abhitive  alter  tlie  latter  had  lost  its  final  letter  (/,  that  at  last  the 
ablative  added  to  its  nianj'  otlier  meanings  those  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  locative,  and  the  same  case  came  to  represent 
whence  and  ivhere. 

Local  uses  of  the  ablative  may  include  those  which  denote  at  a.  place, 
and  at  a  tivie.     (See  9,  a,  and  below,  311  and  320.) 

Pericles  Atheuis  vixit.     Die  septimo  vetiit. 

273.  Such  too  are  the  phrases,  term  viarique,  by  sea  and  land  ; 
dextiu.  (or  a  dextrd  .  siniMnl,  on,  the  right,  left, hand  ,  bello  et  j^ace,  in 
war  and  peace  ;  node,  hieme,  prima  hice,  etc.  ;  so  also  aegcr  ])edibus, 
suffering  in  the  feet ;  altero  .saucius  brachio,  wounded  in  one  arm. 

Ob.9. — The  preposition  m  sometimes  makes  a  slight  difference  in 
the  meaning;  tali  tim^wre,  simply,  oi  such  a  time,  or  moment;  in 
tali  tempore,  coil. ndering  the  circum.^tance.s  of  such  a  time,  or  emer- 
gency, in  spite  of,  or  in  the  face  of,  such  a  crisis. 

For  the  Ablative  Absolute,  wliich  includes  the  ideas 
both  of  time  and  acconipnnying  circumstances,  see  Exer- 
cise LIII. 

274.  With  the  local  alilarive  may  be  compared  tlie 
ablative  of  respect  or  limitatioji;  the  English  in,  in  tlio 
sense  of  "  in  so  far  as  concerns,"  etc. 

Impede,  in  appearance  ;  re,  re  ipsa,  in  reality  ;  nomine,  in  name. 
Lingua,  moribus,  armorum  genere  inter  se  discrepabant.     They 

differed  from  one  another   in  language,   habits,  and    in  the 

nature  of  their  arms. 

Obs. — To  this  use  of  the  ablative  belongs  the  supine  in  -u. 
Horrendum  dictu.     Dreadful  in  the  telling.     (See  404.) 
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275.  The  ablative  of  comparison  (or  difference  /rum) 
belongs  (pi'obably)  to  the  ablative  of  departure  from. 

In  English,  a  conipai:itive  adjective  or  adverb  is  connected  by  the 
conjiuiction  than  (oiiLiinally  thtu)  with  the  clause  or  word  wiili  wliich 
tlie  comparison  is  made  :  He  is  older  than  he  was  ;  He  is  more  than 
twenty  years  old. 

In  Latin  also,  qtiain  is  the  regular  particle  of  ctmipaiisdn.  As  it 
is  a  coiijtuiction,  and  not  a  prejjosition,  tilings  coiiipartd  l>y  ({iiam  will 
be  in  the  same  case. 

Europa  minor  est,  quani  Asia.     Europe  is  smaller  thnn  Asia. 
Dixit  Eiiropam  minorem  esse  quani  A.'iiain.    He  said  that  Europe 

was  smaller  than  Asia. 
A  nullo  libentius  quam  a  te  litteras  accipio.     I  receive  a  letter 
frnm  no  one  with  more  pleasure  than  fiom  you. 

276.  But  in  Latin,  where  two  nouns  are  closely  coni- 
paied  with  one  another,  the  ablative  of  e()iii])arison,  (»r 
thing"  differed,  from,  IB  widely  used;  .in  idiom  quite  unlike 
Englisli. 

Hoc   liomine   nihU   confeniptius   esae  potest.     Nothing  can 
•    be  more  despicable  tluin  tliis  man. 
Haec   nonne   luce   dariora   sunt  1     Art  not  these   tilings 
clearer  them  the  daylight  '\ 

We  should  probal)ly  say  "so  despicable  aji"  "as  clear 
as." 

Obs. — This  construction  however  is  only  used  when  the  comparative 
adjective  is  in  the  nominative,  or  the  accusative  afti«j-  a  \trh  sitiiienHi 
vet  declaramli.  It  is  exceedingly  cominon  in  nti/atirc  and  vnterroga- 
tive  sentences,  as  above. 

277.  The  ablative  of  comparison  is  largely  used  after  comparative 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  with  such  words  as  spcs,  oinnio,  fama, 
ejjipHiitio,  even  JHstum  and  aeqvum. 

Spe  omuium  celerius  venit.     He  came  sooner  than  any  ime  had 

hoped. 
Ne  plus  justo  dohieris.     Do  not  feel  undue  pain. 

278.  '"Superior  to"  "inferior  to."  may  be  expressed  in  Latin  by 
this  ablative. 

Omnia  virtute  inferiora  ducit.     He  counts  everything  infrrinr  to 

(of  lower  rank  than)  goodness. 
Negant  quenquam  te  fortiorem  rsse.     Thej'  say  that   im  <>ne  is 
your  superior  in  courage. 
Nemo  tihi  virtute  praestat  would  be  also  go<  d  I;itin  t.n  "'ik.  un. 
is,  etc." 
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279.  Another  ablative  often  joined  with  comparatives 
is  that  of  the  measure  of  difference,  and  is  clearly  iiistrn- 
mcntcd. 

jMulto  )i)e  diicl'urr.     Great!  1/  my  superior  in  learniiig. 
Iloina  paulo  mpient'm'.     A  man  of  somcichat  more  wisdom 

than  is  common;  "  of  fair,  oi'  average,  wisdom.'' 
Sciialus  ])ii\\\o  frequentim:     A  someuiuit  crowded  senate. 

Caution. — These  ablative  forms,  paido,  inulto,  ro,  f'fu/u, 
etc.,  must  never  be  used  with  adjectives  or  iid\  erl  s  in  the 
positive  degree.     Compare  the  use  of  qvo  (102). 

But  they  may  be  used  v/ith  words  which,  though  not  com [laia live 
in  form,  imply  comparison. 

Paulo  ante.     A  little  before,  or  earlier. 

Multo  tibi  praestat.     He  is  much  supeiior  to  you. 

280.  The  ablative  of  price,  "  for."  '"  at  such  a  rate,"  may 
"be  either  local  (((f),  or  in.stnmifiital  (A//  ii'rim.'i  of). 

It  is  used  with  verbs  ot  buying  and  selling,  etc.,  emrrc, 
venderc,  etc. 

Vuiinti  talentis  aiuuii  nrafiminii  hocraics  vendidit.  Isocrates 
sold  one  oration  /i/y  twenty  talents. 

IS0  w'rtii  verbs  of  exchanc;inji;. 

Po.ccm  belh)  mutavil.     He  e.xclianged  peace /or  war. 

Obs. — The  adjectives  magno,  ]jai-vo,  liimio,  qiiant--^,  etc.,  are  gener- 
ally used  by  liiemselves,  tlie  substantive  2n■e/^o  being  understood. 

Venditori  cx^icdit  rem  venire  quani  pluiimo.  It  is  for  the  intei>st 
of  the  seller  that  the  thing  should  be  sokl  for,  or  at,  as  higb  a 
price  as  pnssible. 

Multo  sanguine  victoria  nobis  stctit,  or,  constitit.  The  victory 
cost  us  much  blocid. 

Verbs  of  vahrmr/,  estecmiiifi,  etc.,  as  distinct  from  actual 
buijiiKj,  take  the  genitive.     (See  305.) 
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Exercise  34. 

1.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  on  by  all  of  you  that  the  sun 
many  tiuies^  larger  tiian  the  moon.  2.  I  have  known 
this  man  from  boyhood ;  I  believe  him  to  be  greatly 
your  superior  both  in  courage  nnd  learning.  3.  The  king 
himself,  wliile  he  was"^  fighting  in  front  of  the  foremost 
line  of  battle,  was  wounded  in  the  head.  In  spite  of  this* 
great  confusion  and  universal  panic,  he  refused  to  with- 
draw from  the  contest.  4.  By  this  means  lie  became 
rightly  dear  to  the  nation,*  and  reached  the  extremity  of 
old  age  in  name  a  privat-e  citizen,  in  reality  almost  the 
parent  of  his  country.  5.  And^  this  crime  must  be  at 
once  atoned  for  by  your  blood,  for  your*"  guilty  deeds  are 
clear  and  plain  as"  this  sun-light,  and**  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  any  member  of  the  nation  can  wish  you  pardoned. 
6.  It  seems'-'  to  me,  said  he,  tliat  all  of  you  are  soldiers  in 
name,  deserters  and  brigands  in  rerdity.  7.  Tiie  battle^** 
was  now  mwch  more  desperate ;  on  the  left  our  men  were 
beginning  to  fail  through  weariness;  the  general,  hiniself 
wounded  in  one  arm,  was  the  first  to  become  aware  of  this. 

8.  You  might^^  but  lately  have  exchanged  war  for  peace ; 
too  late  {'(dr.)  to-day  are  you  repenting  of  your  blunder. 

9.  I  was  anxious  yesterday  for  your  safety;  but  the 
matter  has  turned  out  much  better  tlian  I  had  looked  for. 

10.  How  much  better  woukP^  it  have  been  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  crisis  to  have  held  all  considerations  inferior 
to  the  national  safety. 

*  "  Parts."   For  case,  see  279.  -  See  180.  ^  88,  06.9. 

*  Or  country.     (See  16,  o.)  Mntr.  5S.  *  Iste.    (See  338.). 
"  See  276.                 *   =  nor  is  it  possible.    (See  110,  and  125,/.) 

»  43.  '«  218  "  196.  197.  '-  153. 
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281.  The  altlative  i«  also  used  to  complete  the  sense  of 
certain  deponent  verb's. 

Fungor,  fruor,  utor  (with  their  compounds),  potior, 
vescor,  dignor,  glorior,  take  the  ablative. 

Hannibal,  cum  victoria  posset  uti,  friii  maluit.     Hannibal 

at  a  time  when  ^  (although)  he  might  have  used  his 

victory  preferred  enjoying  it. 
Mortis  periculo  defuncti  sumus.     We  have  got  over  the 

danger  of  death. 
Nostrl   victoria   potiti    sunt.      Our    soldiers    gained    tlie 

victory. 

Ohs. — This  ablative  is  of  course  not  that  of  the  nearer  object ;  but 
these  deponent  verbs  resemble  in  tlieir  use  Greek  verbs  of  tlie  middle 
voice.  Utor,  I  serve  myself  icith  ;  fruor,  I  enjc)y  myself  ivith ;  vescor, 
I  feed  myself  on  ;  potior.  I  nuke  myself  powerful  icith  ;  fungor,  I 
discharge  niYseli  from  ;  difjnor,  I  hold  myself  worthy -ff^  such  a  price  ; 
glorior,  1  glorify  myself  with:  so  that  the  ablative  is  in  each  case 
used  in  one  or  other  of  its  regular  adverbial  uses.     (See  228,  06s.) 

282.  Of  these  verbs,  potior  sometimes  takes  the  genitive,  "  I  am 
m  ister  of."  Utor  is  freely  used  with  adverbs  ;  male,  perverse,  im- 
moderate, utor,  "I  make  a  bad,  or  immoderate  use  of,"  =  "1  abuse." 
The  Latin  adverb  must  be  substituted  for  the  English  adjective. 

Te  familiariter,  te  amico  usus  sum.     I  was   on  intimate  terms 
with  you,  I  found  a  friend  in  you. 

065. — Glori/xri  is  used  also  with  in  and  de  ;  niti,  "  to  lean,  or  rely 
on,"  with  and  without  in.  Confido  with  dat.  of  person  {always  dat. 
of  personal  pronoun),  ablative  of  thing.  Tibi  C07ifisus  sum, ;  exercitus 
virtiite  conjido.     (244,  c.) 

'  Or,  "  instead  o/ using  his  victory  preferred  to  enjoy  it.  '' 
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283.  Compare  also  with  tlie  English  idiom  the  use  of 
the  ablative  to  complete  the  sense  of  certain  transitive 
verbs. 

Honofe,  praeruio,  <e  afftci.     I  conferred  on  you  a  distinction,  a 

reward. 
Poena,  supplicio,  etimajficiam.     I  will  inflict  punislinient  on  hm» 

(=  poe7ias  de  eo  svviam). 
Honoribus   te    cuinulavimus.      We    have    heajied    or   .showered 

honours  on  yoii. 
Omni  observaritia  enm  pronectitus  Siim.     I  have  paid  him  every 

kind  of  respect.     (Cf.  247.) 

284.  Verbs  of  aboundint/,  fiMinf/,  loading,  etc.,  ami  their 
opjjosites,  such  as  verbs  ot'  beirift  vnthout,  deprivinij  of, 
emptyiiuf  of,  are  joined  with  the  ablative. 

Such  verbs  are  circumjluere  (divitiis),  complere,  otierare,  refercire, 
cumulm-e  (honoribus),  carere,  egere,  vacare  (culpa)  orbare,  privare, 
frauddre. 

Flumen  piscibus  abundat.     The  river  is  full  of  fish. 
Mortui  cura  et  dolore  carent.     The  dead  are  free  from  anxiety 
and  pain. 

But  of  these  egeo  and  indigeo  (especially  the  latter)  govern  the 
genitive  also  ;  as  also  complere,  rcplere. 

lies  mcLcime  necessariae  non  tam  artis  indigent  quam,  laboris. 
The  most  necessary  things  do  not  require  skill  so  mnch  as 
laV)our. 

66s.  —In  verbs  of  abounding,  etc.,  the  ablative  is  no  doubt  inMrn- 
uii'ntnl.  Its  original  sense  with  verbs  of  want  is  more  doubtful  ; 
|i;nl)ably  that  oi  separation,  iree^Lom.  from. 

285.  The  ablative  is  joined  also  with  adjectives,  in 
1 1  mil  y  of  its  various  senses.     (See  235.) 

Dif/nns,  iiidignus,  coiitentus,  praedit  vs,  fret  as  are  followed 
liy  an  ablative  without  a  preposition. 

Vir  onuii  hcmore  dignus.  A  man  Avorthy  of  every  dis- 
tinction. 

Dicltm  i^pibusque  fretus.  Relying  on  his  Avealth  and 
resources. 

Be  gareful  jiot  to  use  a  genitive  after  dKjnv.'i, 
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286.  The  aldatiAe  of  the  noun,  and  oceasioiuilly  nt  tlie 
participle,  is  also  used  with  opaa  (and  amis)  when  they 
bear  the  sense  of  need  of. 

Ulii  res  atlsanf,  quid  mihi  verbis  qms  est?    AVhen  facts  are 

here,  what  need  liave  I  of  iconls  ? 
Ait  sibi  consulto  (//j«s  esse.     He    says   he    has  need   of 

deliberation. 

Sometimes  the  thing  needed  is  the  subject  to  opus  est. 

Dux  nobis  et  auctor  opus  est.     We  need  a  leader  and  adviser. 
This  indeed  is  the  rule  with  neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives : — 
Quae  nobis  opus  suutj-  pauca  tibi  opus  sunt;  omnia,  quae  ad  vitavi 
opus  stmt,  "all  the  necessaries  of  life."     The  infinitive  is  also  used  : — 
Quid  hair  scril)ere  ojms  est?     What  need  is  there  to  write  tliis? 
Obs. — Opus  properly  means  "  work  (to  be  done),"  and  the  ablative 
is  the  ablative  of  respect, — '"there  is  worii  to  be  done  for  me  in  con- 
sultation." 

Exercise  35. 
A. 
1.1  have  now  lived  long  on  most  intimate  terms  with 
your  son ;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  resembles  his  father 
in  ability  and  character,  rather  than  in  either  features 
or  personal  appearance.  2.  Do  ^  not  depiive  (pi.)  of 
well-earned  distinction  and  praise  one  who  has  made 
so  good,"^  so  sensible,  a  use  of  the  favours  of  lieaven. 
3. /I  cannot^  but  believe  that  it  is*  by  your  instru- 
mentality that  I  have  got  over  this  great  danger.  4.  All 
of  us,  your  well-wishers,  make  this  one  prayer,  that  you 
may  be  permitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office 
with  °  honour  and  advantage  to  yourself ;  we  all  rely  on 
your  honesty  and  self-control,  and  are  all  proud  of  your 
friendship.  5.  Eelying  on  your  support,  I  have  ventured 
to  indict  severe  punishment  on  tlie  rebels.  6.  He  always 
put  confidence  in  himself,  and  in^  spite  of  humble  means 
and  scanty  fare  preferred  contentment  (98,  a)  to  resting' 
oil  other  men's  resources.  K  7.  He  preferred  dispensing 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  (as)  a  free  man,  to  abound- 
ing ill  liclies  in  the  condition  of  a  slave. 

1  143.  -  282.  ^  137,./. 

^  See  82.     The  periphrasis  fnrtinn  i'msc  iit  may  be  used  for  emphasis. 
k;69.  '•  273.  <  In  ^  See  94. 
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B. 

1.  He  promises  to  supply  us  witli  everytliiiii,'  tliat  is  ^ 
necessary.  2/-We  liavn  need  of  delibemtioii  rather  tlian 
haste,  for  I  fear  that  this  victory  lias  already  cost  us  too 
much.  3.  In  my  youth  1  enjoyed  the  friend.ship  of  your 
illustrious  father;  lie  was  a  man  of  remarkable  abilities, 
and  of  the  highest  chai'acter.  4./ He  hopes  to  visit  with 
coii(li,L;n  punishment  the  murderers  of  his  father  and  the 
conspirators  against  their  sovereiijn  5.  I  fear  that  he 
seems  far  from  worthy  of  all"  tlie  compa.ssiod  ;ind  indul- 
gence of  which  he  stands  in  need  to-day.  6.  Nothing 
can  ever  be  imagined  more  happy  than  my  fathei's  lot 
in  life ;  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  iiighest  office 
without^  failing  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  fiiraily  life. 
7/Jlelying  on  your  good-will,  I  have  not  hesitated*  to 
avail  myself  of  the  letter  which  you  sent  me  by  ^  my  son. 
8.  Can  any  one  be  more  worthy  of  honour,  more  unworthy 
of  punishment,  than  this  man  ? 


^  Mood,  see  77.  *  Tantus  .   .  .  quantus. 

*  See  111,  "so  discharged  as  to  enjoy."      *  See  136,  h.      "•  267,  Ohg. 


EXERCISE   XXXVI. 

GENITIVE. 

Two  of  the  main  uses  of  the  (jenitive,  or  defining  case, 
are— 

Tlie  Possessive;  where  the  genitive  denotes  the  person 
or  thing  to  which  some  other  person  or  thing  belongs. 

The  Parti  ive;  where  the  genitive  denotes  the  relation 
of  a  whole  to  a  part. 

I.  Possessive  Genitive. 

287.  The  Genitive  diffei's  from  all  otlier  cases  (includ- 
ing the  obsolete  Locative)  in  being  rarely  used  with  verbs. 
Tlie  proper  office  of  a  noun  in  the  genitive  is  to  define,  or 
give  the  genu^  of,  another  noun.     (See  214.) 

288.  It  floes  this  in  various  ways  ;  and  the  relation  hetween  one 
noun  and  another,  as  denoted  in  the  Latin  genitive,  may  be  very 
variously  expressed  in  English  .  by  the  possessive  case,  by  various 
prepositions,  and  by  the  adjective.     Thus — 

Libri  Ciceronis,  (Mcero's  books;  hotuinum  optimvs,  the  best  of 
men  ;  mortis  Jnef  i,  flight  from,  death  ;  Helvetioinm  iujuriae 
piipuli  Roiiiani,  the  wroiigs  done  %  the  Helvetii  to  the  people 
of  Rnie;  mortis  remidiiim,  a  remedy  against  death;  fossa 
quindeciin  pedum,  a  bririge  fifteen  feet  v-ide ;  legum  obedientia, 
obedience  to  law  ;  corpotis  robur,  bodily  strength  ;  amissi  filii 
dolor,  pain/o?'  the  loss  of  his  son. 

In  these  instances  the  genitives  express  a  close  con- 
nexion lietween  two  substantives;  but  a  connexion  of  very 
different  kinds;  in  all  the  word  in  the  genitive  explains 
aid  d3fi_es  t  e  othe.'  word. 
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289.  As  l)eiii,!i'  most  jifoperly  that  ciise.  in  wliicli  one 
iHtun  is  attached,  or  aiiiM'Xt'il,  t'.i  aiiotlier,  which  it  explains, 
it  may  be  called  the  adjectival  case,  and  in  fact  often 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  adjective.     (See  58.) 

Caesaiiis  cavsa,  mea  cniiftd,  on  behalf  of  Caesar,  on  my  behalf ; 
tua  opera,  illins  opera,  with  your,  or  his,  aid  ;  so  Siillani 
miiites  =  Bullae  milites. 

290.  Of  these,  the  strictly  possessive  use  will  cause  no 
ditlic.ulty ;  it  answers  to  the  Enulish  pos.sessive  case  in  s 
(the  only  real  case  remaining  in  the,  Englisli  substantive), 
to  the  preposition  of,  to  the  ^jo.s-sr.s.s/r"  pronoun ,  and  to  the 
adjective. 

Pompeii  aequulis  ac  mens.     Pumpeijs  contemporary  and 

niji  oicn. 
Noster  aUpie  omnium  ^^(f?r/is.     Ovr  oini,  and  the  nniverml 

parent. 
Scr-ptrum  regis  {or  regium).     The  kiivfa  sceptre, 
lUnd  Platonis.     That  saying  of  Plato. 

0/w. — Under  this  may  be  classed  such  expressions  as  tui  aimilis, 
Ciceronis  iuimicissimi  (see  256) ;  also  Pompeii  causa,  <jratid,  in  the 
interest  of,  for  the  sake  of,  Pompey  (nua,  tria,,  not  me\,  tui)  ;  and  even 
.sui  juris,  suae  ditionis  focerc,  to  bri)ig  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  or 
power. 

291.  To  tliis  possessive  and  adjectival  genitive  belongs 
also  the  following  construction: — 

The  genitive  singular  of  a  suhstantive,  especially  when  it 
can  denote  a  class  (as  pncr,  rex)  or  of  an  adjective  used  as  a 
substantive  {stultus,  sapiens),  or  of  an  abstract  noun  {Irrilas, 
stvltitia)  or  of  a  pronoun,  is  often  used  as  a  predicate 
with  a  copulative  verb  to  denote  such  English  ideas  as 
"  property,"  "  duty,"  "  part,"  "  mark,"  etc. 

Oha.  I. — This  construction  takes  the  pl:ice  of  the  neuter  adjective, 
especially  in  adjectives  of  one  termination. 

"  [t  is  foolish"  v¥vij  be  translated  nfnltum  est ;  but  sttdti  is  much 
more  usual  ;  "it  is  wise"  is  always  sapientis.  or  sapientiae.  est.  never 
sapiens,  which  miirht  mean  "a  wise  man.''    Latin  is  rarely  ambiguous. 

0/)*'.  2. — In  the  place  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  neuter  of  the 
possessive  is  used. 

Meiim  ()wt  mei)  est,  it  is  »*(.»/  part,  or  duty,  or  it  is  for  me  to.  »-tc. 
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Oh».  .3. — The  saaie  constiiiction  is  used  after  verbs  scntiouli  et 
deckiTamU. 

Hoc  Siipientis  esse  iliiit.     This,  he  said,    was  the  wise  course, 
(lit.  the  part  of  a  wise  man). 

Obs.  4. — This  c;eiutive  may  be  translated  into  English  in  various 
ways  :  and  therefore  there  are  various  English  plirases  tliat  may  be 
reduced  to  tiiis  construction. 

Such  phrases  are:  it  is  characteristic  uf;  if  is  incambod  on;  it 
is  for  (the  rich,  etc.)  ;  it  is  not  every  one  wlio  ;  any  man  may  ;  it 
demands  or  requires ;  it  betrays,  shoios,  etc.  ;  it  belongs  to  ;  it  depends 
$ipon  ;  it  tends  to,  etc. 

292.   Examples — 

1.  l\nhe{:i\li  iiiihiii  est  supeistitio.     Superstition  is  a  via rk  of  (or 

betrays)  a  weak  mind. 

2.  Judicis  est  legibus  parere.     It  is  the  part  (or  duty)  of  a  judge 

to  obey  the  law. 

3.  Ingenii  hoc  magni  est.     ThLs  requires  great  abilities. 

4.  Ciijiisvis  homitus  est  errarc.     Any  man  vuiy  err. 

5.  Meum  est.     It  is  my  business,  or  daty. 

6.  Suinmae  est  dementiae.     It  is  the  height  of  madness. 

7.  Tempori  cedere  semper  sapientis  est  hahitvin.     It  has  always 

been  held  a  wise  thing  to  yield   to   circumstances,   ov  to 
temporise. 

8.  Hoc  dementiae  esse  summae  dixit.     He  said  that  this  showed 

the  height  of  madness. 

9.  Hoc  sui  ( .•ise  arbitrii  negavit.    He  said  that  this  did  not  depend 

upon  his  own  decision. 

Ohs. — To  this  belongs  a  phrase  common  in  Livy — 

Hoc  evertendae  esse  reipublicae,'  dixit.    He  said  that  this  tended 
to  the  destruction  of  the  constitution. 

Exercine  36. 

1.  Wliether  you  {pi.)  will  be-  slaves  or  free,  depends 
upon  your  own  decision.  2."AVe  know  that  any  man  may 
err,  but  it  is  foolish  to  foi'get  that  error  is  one  thiiiL;',  per- 
sistency (98,  a)  in  error  another.  3.  He  brouglit  under 
his  own  jurisdiction,  .sooner  than  lie  had  hoped,  the 
privileges  and  liberty  of  all  his  countrymen.     4.  Li\ing-^ 

The  various  meanings  of  this  phrase  res  puhlica  (often  written  as 
one  word)  should  be  carefuUj'  noticed.  It  should  lever  be  translated 
by  "republic,"'  but  by  "the  constitution,"  "the  nation,"  "politics," 
••public  life,"  etc.,  according  to  the  context,  and  should  never  be  used 
in  the  plural  unless  when  it  means  more  than  one  ' '  state  '  or  "  nation. " 
•  173,  ill.  3  See  94. 
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for  the  day  only,  (and)  making  no  provision  for  the  future 
was,  he  said,^  rather  the  cliaracteristic  of  barbarians  than 
of  a  free  nation.  5.  Your  father's  contemporaries  were,^ 
he  said,  his  own,  and  none  (110)  of  them  had'  been 
dearer  to  him  than  your  uncle.  6?<In  my  absence  I  ditl 
not  cease  to  do  everything  in  your  interest  and  (that.)  of 
your  excellent  brother.  7.  A  sensible  man  wilF  yield, 
says  he,  to  circum.stances,  but  it  is  tlie  height  of  folly  to 
pay  attention  to  threats  of  this  kind.  8./Whether  we 
have  won  the  day  or  no  (168,  Oh^^  I  hardly  dare*  say; 
it  is,  I  know,-"  a  soldier's  duty  to  wait  for  his  genei'al's 
orders.  9.  It  will  be''  for  others  to  draw  up  and  bring 
forward  laws,  it  is  our  part  to  ob(\y  the  law.  10.  You 
were,  he  saiil,  evading  the  law  which  you  had^  yourself 
got  enacted ;  a  course  which,  he  believed,  tended  to^  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution. 


1  32,  h.  '  "Were."    For  tenses,  see  193,  i.,  ii. 

*  =it  is  the  part  of  a,  etc.  *  Subjunctive.     (149,  i. ) 

s  See  32,  b.  «  291,  Obs.  4. 

''  Mood?     (See  77.)  «  292,  Obs. 


EXERCISE    XXXVII. 

GENITIVE— Continued. 
The  Partitive  Genitive. 

293.  A  word  in  ilie  genitive  ulteu  stands  to  another 
woia  in  the  relation,  not  of  a  possessor,  but  of  a  whole  to  a 
part.  This  is  called  the  partitive  genitive,  and  is  ^■ery 
widely  used. 

Thi.s  genitive  answers  to  the  English  "  of,''  after  siibstantiv*  s 
denoting  a  part,  in  such  phra.ses  as  magna  pars  exercitu.s,  and  is  used, 
like  that  pre|jositi(>n,  with  siqjtrlalivn  adjectives  and  adverhs,  with 
interrogative  and  oilier  j.)/o/iO'<us,  with  nuintrals,  and  with  any  word 
which  can  denote  in  any  way  a  jM'i't  of  a  larger  irhole,  sucli  as  nemo, 
qiiisqa  im,  malti,  piuci,  iderque,  quisque,  etc.     Thus — 

Uniis^  omnium  int'elicissinuis,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  man- 
kind ;  tu  maxime  omnium,  yon  most  »/  all  ;  liter  vestrum, 
which  of  you  two  ;  mnlti  horum,  many  of  these  ;  duo  horuni, 
two  of  these  ;  Cjuotusquisque  philosophorum,  how  few  {of) 
philosophers. 

294.  A  more  idiomatic  use  of  this  genitive  is  with  the 
neuter  singular  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  e.xpressing 
quantity  or  deijree,  and  ^ith  nihil,  satis,  paj-um.  These 
are  used  as  quasi  substantives,  and  are  joined  with  the 
genitive  of  substantives  and  adjectives,  an  idiom  iiot 
unknown  in  English,  but  exceedingly  common  in  Latin. 

Compare  Latin  and  English  in — 

Quantum  voluptatis,  how  much  pleasure  ;  plus  detrimenti,  greater 
loss  ;  nihil  jracmii,  no  reward  ;  satis,  or  paruiii,  viriuvi,  sutti- 
cient,  or  insufficient  strengtii  ;  r^uid  novl':  what  news  I  iiim.um 
temporis,  too  much  time  ;  hoc  eniolumcnti,,  this  (of)  gain. 

Obs. — This  genitive  is  even  used  with  adverbs:  turn  temporis,  at 
that  time;  eo  aiuhciic,  to  such  a  pitch  of  boldness;  ubi  (jentlum, 
where  in  ihe  world  ?  and  in  such  adverbi:;l  phrases  as  cum  id  aetatis 
puero,  ad  id  locorum,  up  to  that  point  (of  time;.     (See  238,  iii.) 

*  Note  this  Intensive  use  of  units  with  the  superlative. 

X  1^ 
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295.  Cautions  in  Lliu  use  ol'  Lhe  partitive  genitive. 

{a)  It  is  not  used  with  adjectives  where  the  genitive  htus  iiu 
separate  form  for  the  neuter  gender  :  write  nihil  huttiile,  not  nihil 
humilis,  for  "nothing  degrading." 

(6)  It  is  not  used  witli  adjectives  expressing  the  whole,  middle,  etc.  : 
tola,  tiiedi  I,  urbs,  not  urhis  totum,  medium,  for  "  the  whole,"  '•  middle 
of  the  city"  (60). 

(c)  It  is  not  used  with  wr>rds  joined  with  jircpo^ition-^,  or  with 
other  cases  than  the  nnniiaative  and  accaiyafive. 

Ad  multam  modem.     To  a  hite  hour,  not  ad  niultum  vodi><. 
Tanio  aniuiuine,  not  tanto  amuptini.t.     At  the  cost  of  (280)  so 
much  blood. 


296.  With  numerals,  and  words  expressing  number,  as 

ii'iiio,  mnUl,  unu>i,  jy-'in-i,  etc.,  and  even  with  .superlatives, 
the  ablative  with  ex,  c,  dc,  or  inter  with  the  accu.sative,  is 
often  substituted ;  naiJ/l,  wwio,  uai/.'i  e  vobis,  for  units,  etc. 
vestruui. 

Ohs. — Whore  tlie  whole  is  a  numeral,  or  contains  a  numeral  or 
adjective  expressing  number  or  quantity,  the  preposition  i.s  ahv.iys  used. 

De  tot  mdlibus  vie  pauci  siqjerfuere.     Of  so  many  thousands 
scaicely  a  few  survived. 

297.  Further  Ca itions. — Tim  pioiltivc  (jenitive  is  only 
used  to  denote  a  larger  amount  than  the  word  witli  wdiich 
it  is  joined. 

If  the  two  w'ords  denote  the  same  persons,  or  the  same  amount, 
(ippositiou.  is  used.  (Nos)  onines,  "  all  of  us  "  [i.e.  "  we  all").  EquUcs, 
qui  pauci  aiUrint,  the  cavalry,  few  of  M-hom  were  there  (lit.  who 
weie  there  in  sm'ill  niinih  m).     (See  225  and  69.) 

293.  (.()  Uterque  is  used  as  a  substantive  with  iironouns  ;  but 
with  suljstantives  it  is  treated  as  au  adjective. 

Vtcnjiir.  vestrum;  but  frater  uterque. 

(6)  To  the  partitive  genitive  belong  the  plirases  : — 

Nihil  reliqui  fecit.     He  left  nothing  remaining. 

NVt.il  p^nsi  haliuit.     He  c.ired  not  ;ii  all. 

Quid  hoc  i-ei  iM  ?     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
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EjTrcise  37. 

1.  There  was^  nothiuu;  mean  in  this  sov^eieign,  nothino- 
base,  nothing  degrading;  little  learning  (but-)  lair  ability, 
S(nne  experience  of  life  and  a  dash  of  eloquence,  much 
good  sense,  abundance  of  honesty  and  strength  of  mind. 
2.  Of  the  many^  contemporaries  of  your  father  and  myself, 
1  incline  to  think  that  no  one  was  more  deseiviiig  than 
lie  of  universal  praise  and  respect.  3.  Whicli  of  you  two 
lias  entailed  greater  loss  and*  injury  on  the  nation  it  is 
hard  to  say  ;  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  wilF'  both  l)efore 
long  repent  your  crimes.  4.  Fate  has  leit  us  nothing 
except  either  to  die^  with  honour  or  to  live  under  disgrace. 
0.  The  battle''  has  been  most  disastrous ;  veiy  few  of  us 
out  of  so  many  tliousands  survive,  the  rest  are^  eitlier  slain 
or  taken  prisoners,  so  that  I  tirea'ly  fear  that  (138)  all  is 
lost.  6.  Where  in  the  world  are  we  to^  hud  a  man  like 
liim^^ ;  it  woukP^  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  or  express  in 
words  his  many-^^  good  qualities;  and^'*^  would  that  he  had 
been^*  here  to-day!  7.  So  much  blood  has  this  victory 
cost  us  that  for  myself  I  doubt  whether  the  conquerors 
or  the  conquered  have  sustaiued^^  most  loss. 

*  Either  stiTn  or  inaum.  "  Express  bj'  order  of  words.    (Intr.  I(t7. ) 
'  Use  tot.     (Compare  the  use  of  ^^(^^s■,  88,  O'w. ) 

^  Repeat  "  greater  ;"  this  repetition  of  a  Mord  ah-eady  used  is  very 
commou  in  Latin  in  place  of  a  conjunction. 

*  The  fut.  in  -rus  or  poenitet  rare.     What  is  the  .substitute  ?  (193.  iii. ) 
®  Ut  with  subj.,  compare  125,  g.  '  See  218. 

^  See  187,  Ohs.  "  See  150. 

'»  Use  i«e,  whv  ?  (339,  iii.)  "Mood.    (153.) 

'■Tot.  '  ^-"Qni.   (78.) 

"  See  152.  '°  Accipio. 


EXERCISE  XXX vni. 

GENITIVE— Continued. 

Subjective  and  Objective  Genitive. 

299.  The  Genitive  case  always  implies  a  close  relation 
between  the  noun  in  that  case  and  anotiier  noun. 

(i.)  Sometimes  that  relation  is  such  that,  if  the  other 
noun  were  converteil  into  a  verb,  the  word  in  the  geniti\'e 
would  become  the  suhjed  to  the  verb. 

Tiius  2Josi  fugam  Pompeii  might  be  expressed  by  jjJ(«/- 
quam  fiigit  Ponipeius. 

This  is  called  the  subjective  genitive. 

(ii.)  Sometimes  the  genitive  as  clearly  represents  tlie 
object  of  a  verb. 

Thus,  projjter  mortis  tivionm=q}iod  mortem  timuit. 
This  is  called  the  objective  genitive. 

Obs. — Both  of  these  genitives  may  be  combined  in  a  single  phrase. 
Helvetiorum  injuriae  populi  Ronaani.     The  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  Helvetii  o>i  Rome. 

In  such  phrases  the  subjective  genitive  is  placed  first. 

We  may  compare  the  English,  "a  criminaVs  fear  of  death,"  or  the 
French,  "  le  danger  de  la  vier,"  ^^\e  AAwger  dii  vaissemi"  the  danger 
of  the  sea,  the  ship's  danger. 

300.  The  objective  genitive  is  very  common  in  Latin. 
It  represents  not  only  the  accusative,  as  the  nearer  oliject 
to  a  transitive  verh,  but  also  the  dative  as  completing  tlie 
sense  of  intransitive  verbs ;  and  even  such  combinations 
of  a  2^'f'^position  with  an  accnsative,  or  ablative,  case,  as  are 
i;sed  to  complete  the  sense  of  many  verbs.  It  represents 
therefore  many  English  phrases  besides  the  possessive 
case  and  the  preposition  of. 

Instances  are — Litteramm  studium  {studere  litteiis),  devotion  to 
literature  ;  dolorls  reniedium  (dolori  mcderi),  a  remedy  against 
pain  ;  rei  publicae  disscnsio  (de  r.  p.  disseyitirc),  a  disaizree- 
nient  on  jwlitical  matters,  or  a  political  disagreement ;  Pyrrhi 
regis  helium  (cum  Pyrrho  hclluin  gr.rere),  the  war  vnth,  or 
against,  King  Pyrrhus  ;  smfiducia  (sibi  confidert),  confidence 
in  one's-self.  So  also,  leguni  ohoedientia,  submission  to  law  ; 
Deornm  opinio,  an  impression  about  the  gods,  and  many  others. 
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331.  This  objective  genitive  is  eombiiied  not  ouly  as 
above  with  substantives,  but  also  with  inaiiy  adjectives. 

(i.)  Thus,  iuljectives  which  signify  rfe.si7't',  knowledge,  recollection,  fear, 

particip  it  ion,  and  their  opposites ;  certain  verbals  in  -ai;,  and  many 

adjectives  that  express  fulness  or  emptiness,  Are  followed  by  a  genitive. 

Rerum  novarum  cupidus.  desirous  of  change  ;  inilitiae  ignarus, 

ignorant  0/ warfare  ;  imperii  capax,  with  a  capacity /or  rule. 

These  adjectives  liave  an  incomplete  meaning,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  transitive  verbs,  as  they  require  a  noun  to  define  and 
complete  their  meaning. 

(ii.)  M mv  of  them,  such  as  cu/jidus,  ignarus,  m,e.mor,  etc.,  answer  to 
English  adjectives  which  are  followed  by  the  preposition  of,  and 
will  cause  no  difficulty  -.  witli  others  the  Latin  genitive  represents 
as  with  substantives)  various  English  prepositions  and  constructions. 

Rei  piiblicae  peritus,  imperitissimus,  rudis.  Skilled,  most  un- 
skilled, unver-ed,  in  the  management  of  the  state. 

Pngnandi  insuetus.     Unaccustomed  to  fighting. 

Litterarum  stiidiosissimus.     Most  devoted  to  literature. 

Hujus  sce\orh  partic.ps,  e.ipers,  affinis.  With  part  in,  free  from, 
coimected  toith,  this  guilt. 

Beneficii  immemor.     Apt  to  forget  a  favour. 

06s. — Plenus  takes  both  ablative  and  genitive,  oftener  the  former ; 
prudeus  and  rndis,  sometimes  in.  with  ablative. 

Certiorem  facere  =  to  inform,  has  a  double  construction. 

(English)  He  has  informed  me  o/his  plan. 

(Latm)      Certiorem  me  sui  consilii  fecit;  or,  Certiurem   me  de 
suo  consilio/ecif. 

302.  The  objective  geniti\'e  is  combined  with  the 
present  participle  of  transitive  verljs,  when  the  latter  is 
used  as  an  adjective,  i.e.  to  denote  a  permanent  quality, 
not  a  siti'jlc  act. 

Thus  regnum  apjyetens  =  "  ivhile  aspiring  to  the  crown,"  but — 

regni  a/'^jii(//.s-  =  aspiring  to  kingly  power  (habitually,  or  by 
chaiiicter). 
Such  participles  are,  amans,  patients,  diligens,  etc.    (cf.  also  juris 
consuUus,  one  consulted  on  law). 

These  present  participles,  when  thus  used,  admit,  as  adjectives,  of 
degrees  of  comparison,  tui  amantissimus,  etc. 
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Exercise  38. 

1.  He  wiis  always  most  devnU-d  to  litt'ratuvp,  at  the  same 
time  (366)  most  Tincomplainiiig  uiulei  toil,  cold,  lie;it, 
want  of  I'ood  and  of  sleep  ;  for  myself,  my  fear^  is  tliat  lie 
consents    to    allow    liiniself   too    little    repose   and    rest. 

2.  Such  was  the  soldiers'  ardmu'  fnr  the  fi.i^ht,-  such  the 
universal  enthusiasm,  tliat  tiny  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  their  t^eneral,  (though)  tlior(ju<;hly  versed  ill  warfare  of 
the  kind,  and  as,^  full  of  self-contidence  and  contempt  for 
the  enemy,  and  cheering  each  other  on,  they  advanced  as'^ 
to  certain  victory,  they  fell  unawares  into  an  amlniscade. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  gi-eatest,  disagreement  on  politics,  the 
friendship*  which  existed"  between  your  gallant  father 
and  myself  remained  fiim  longer''  than  either  (yi)  he  or  I 
had  hoped.  4.  He  had^  enough  and  to  spare  of  wealth, 
but  he  was  at  the  same^  time  most  inexperienced  in 
political  life,  M'ith  but  little  desire  for  fame,  praise,  in- 
fluence, or  power,  and  very  averse  to  (265)  all  comjietition 
for  ottice^  or  distinction.'-'  5.  But  these^''  mem  (though) 
they-have-boriie'^  no  part  in  all  these  toils,  craving  only 
for  ])leasure  and  repose,  most  indifferent  to  the  public 
interest,  devded  to  feasting  and  gluttony,  have  reached 
such  a  ])it{'h  of  shamelessness,  that  they  ha\  e  ventured  in 
my  hearing  to  taunt  with  luxury  an  army  that-has-borne- 
uncomplainingly^'^  all  the  hardshi{)S  of  a  ])rolouged 
warfare. 


'   lilud  rcrcor.     (Sec  341.)  2Qerund,99. 

"  Note  carefully  the  difif'ertnt  meanings  of  "as."     A-f  he  does  this 

(time),  dum  huec/aclt.     .4 .s  (though)  to  victory  (comparison),  /r»«<7/*rn(i 
.    .     I  did  tliis  ^(.s  a  boy.  puer //oryac/e/;a«i.    (63.) 
■•  l\\s.evt  tarn  I' II,  "yet." 

'  "Which  Iran  tome  with  your,"  etc.      (Intr    41),  Obn.) 
«  See  277.  ^  See  251.  '  Idem.     (See  366,  ii. ) 

'  Plural.     Latin  would  not  represent  either  word  here  by  an  absfnu-t 

term  in  the  singular.  '"  /■•'fl.     (See  338,  OA.s.  2.) 

"  Use  adjective  expers  (301.  ii. )  in  apposition  with  "these  men." 
'-  Use  a  single  word,  "most  uncomplaining  under." 


EXERCISE  XXXrX. 

GENITIVE     Continued. 

Quality  and  Definition. 

303.  Tiie  resenililaiice  of  the  .Liitin  genitive  to  tlie 
adjL'Ctixe  is  to  1>e  t'uitlier  noticed  in  its  next  nse,  the 
genitive  ot  quality. 

(i.)  A  Latin  substantive  in  the  genitive  is  often 
ad(U^il  to  another  substantive,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
English  a  substantixe  with  "ot"  ])relixed,  to  dcnole  some 
([Uality,  eitlier  jirir/tcatic  of,  or  attaehcd  as  an  nffriJivfr 
to,  that  substantive.     (Jntr.  7,  8.) 

Fir  est  priscae  severitatis.      Hv  is  a  niau  of  old  fasliioned 

austerity. 
Vir  siminiae  fortitudinis.     A  man  of  the  greatest  courage. 

(ii.)  But  this  Latin  substantive  in  the  genitive  has  invaii- 
ably  an  adjective  attaclied  to  it.  "  A  man  of  courage '' is 
not  ho?no  ibrtitudinis,  but  Jumw  fortis  ;  a  man  of  good  sens-e, 
liomo  prudens,  nut  prudentiae. 

Thi.s  use  of  the  genitive  resembles  that  of  the  ablative  of  qualitxy 
i271),  but— 

Obs.  1. — If  the  ([ualifying  substimtive  denotes  niunher,  amov)it, 
precise  dimensions,  aye,  or  timA>,  the  genitive  is  always  used. 

Septuii(:intn  naviuin  dusns,  a  fleet  of  seventy  ship.s  ;  viginti 
pedum  erat  agger,  the  tmli;inkment  ua.s  twenty  feel  liigh  •.purr 
tredtcim  ;innunini,  a  boy  thirteen  years  old  ;  proveet;ie,  exiictae, 
aetatis  homo,  a  man  advanced,  far  ad\anced,  in  ytar.s  ;  tot 
annorum/c/ictYrt.^,  so  many  t/ears  o/ good  fortune  ;  quimUcim 
dierum  snj^t'licatio,  a  thanksgiving  of  fifteen  davs'  dur:iti<in. 

Ohs.  2. — The  Genitive  is  used  mainly  to  express  iwrvianeiit  and 
inherent  qualitie.^  :  optiniMe  spei  adohscens,  a  yoiith  of  tl  e  hijihest 
promise  ;  the  Ablative  both  these  and  external  characteristics  of  dress 
or  appearance  :  cania  capillis,  vesfe  sordida ;  not  c«?iorum  copiUoruiu, 
etc.  So  also  the  ablative  is  nsed  for  any  state  or  feeling  of  thft 
moment :  foe  bono  fix  ;'nim<',  "  be  of  g<ocl  cheei." 
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304.  A  word  in  the  genitive  is  sometimes  added  to 
another  snbstantive  to  explain,  or  dcjine,  or  restrict  its 
sense:  Virtios  justitiae,  tlie  virtue  of  justice;  gloriae 
pranniuni,^  reward  consisting  in  glory.  This  is  called  the 
genitive  »it  definition. 

Cautions.  — Tlic  reseniblance  of  tliese  uses  of  the  Latin  genitive  to 
those  of  the  English  pivposition  of  is  obvious,  1nit  it  imist  be 
remembered  tlmt  — 

(i."^  After  such  words  as  ii.rhx,  insula,  etc.,  apposition  is  used,  not  the 
defining  genitive,  to  express  the  English  of  with  the  proper  name. 

Urbs  Sagantuni,  the  city  of  Saguntuni  ;   insula  Britannia,  the 
island  of  Britain.     (See  222.) 
(ii.)  Witli  the  names  of  towns  or  countries  the  Latin  adjective  is 
used  in  place  of  the  possessive  genitive  where  we  use  "'of." 

Res  Ronianae,  the   aflairs  of  Borne  ;  civis  Thebanus,  a  citizen 
o/ Thebes.     (See  98.) 
(iii.)  Remember  also  :  media  urbs,  the  middle  0/ the  city  (295,  }r, 
quot  cstis  ?'  how  many  of  you  are  there  ?  (297;,  and  avoid  here  the 
partitive  genitive. 


Exercise  39. 

1.  It  is  said  that  serpents  of  vast  size  are  found  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos.  2.  No  one  denies  that  lie  was  a  man 
of  courage  ;^  the  real  question  is,  whether  he  was  (one)  of 
oood  sense,^  and  experience.^  3.  It  seems  that  vtuir  son 
is  a  )»oy  of  the  highest  promise,  and  of  great  inliueiico 
witli"  those  of  his  own  age.  4.  After  tln-ee  days'^  pro- 
crastination he  at  last  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  shijis  ; 
but  being*  far  advanced  in  life  was  scarcely  competent 
to  carry  out  so  toilsome  a  task.  5.  I  would  have^  you 
therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  and  do  not  on  account  of  a 
sliort-lived  ])anic  throw  away  the  result  of  so  mnny  yenrs  of 
toil.  6.  He  is  a  person"  of  old-wtu'ld,  hs  all  of  us  know,  and 
perhaps  of  excessive,  rigour:  but  at  the  same  time  a  nnin^ 

1  "Wliat  part  of  speech?  (303.  ii.)  -  Apud  (ace). 

2  303,  <Jli.<.  \.  *  Turn  by  homo  in  app.      (See  224,  Ohs.  1.) 
*  Far  or  vdhn.    (141.) 

®  Homi.  in  a  neutral  sense,  with  either  good  or  bad  qualitie.s  ,-    Vir, 
with  marked  social  virtues.     (See  224,  Obs.  2,  noU). 
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of  justice  and  honesty,  and  of  the  most  spotless  life. 
7.  Gallant  tinhting^  and  an  honourable  death  in  the  field 
becomes  citizens  of  liome;  let  the  few  therelbre  of  us'^ 
who  survive  show  ourselves  worthy  alike  of  our  ancestors 
and  of  the  nation  of  home.  8.  It  seemed  that  theie 
stood  by  him  in  his  sleep  an  old  man  far  advanced  in 
years,  with  white  hair,  and  kindly  countenance,  who  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer  and  hope  for  the  best,^  for  (that)  he 
would  reach  in  -afety  the  island  of  Corey ra  after  a  voyage 
of  some^  (l-ys. 

^  96,  a.  -  297.  ''  Neut.  plur.  •*  ohjUOt. 


EXERCISE  XL. 
GENITIVE     Continued. 

Genitive  with  Verbs. 

The  oenitive  is  also  used  to  coiiqilct*^  or  detine  the  sense 
not  oiilv  of  nouns  but  of  certain  verbs. 

305.  (i )  The  ge:itive  of  price^  is  tlms  used  with  verbs 
of  valuing  and  buying,  etc.,  especially  the  former. 

Mnqni,  ma.rimi,  j^/nj/.s  ;  jvnri,  iiiivorin,  viinimi  ;  1nt)ti,  quanfi, 
uUiili,  are  used  with  fuctitivi'  verbs  such  nsfacio,  Jidl/eo,  (lesiimo,  etc., 
snnietimes  with  cmo  and  vendo. 

Te  quotiiNe  phnis  facio.     I  valne  you  more  higliJij  eveiy  day. 
Rempublkam   nihili  haliet,  mlutevi  sumn  iiiaxiini.     He  .si/.s  ho 

vaJiie  on  the  national  cause,  the  Imjhent  on  his  own  sat't  ty. 
Emit  hortos  tanti  quanti  Pyfhiv.t  rnlvit.     He  bought  the  jilea- 

sure-crrounds  at  the  fuU  (or,  escurthj  at  the)  price  that  Pythius 

wished  for. 
O^.s. — This  genitive  of  vahie  is  also  used  as  a  predicate  with  link 
verbs,  such  as  sum,Jio. 

Trta  mihi  amicitia  pluris  est  qnam  ceterorvm  omnium  2)lonsvs. 

Your  friendship  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  the  applause  of 

all  the  world  besides. 

306.  (ii.)  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  acquitting, 
such  as  atrvsare,  cm/ucrc,  rcvm  farcrc,  condciiinarc,  nhsolvin', 
take  a  genitive  defining  the  charge. 

Proditionis  accusare,  reiim  faeere.     To  accuse,  to  prosecute, /or 

treachery. 
Furti  ac  repetundarum  condeinivatidi  est.     He  was  condemned 

for,  found  guilty  of,  theft  ami  exl(  riion. 
Parricidii  enm  incusat.     He  taxes  him  irith  parricide. 
Sacrilegii  absohitus  est.     He  was  acquitted  of  sacrilege. 

^  The  origin  of  this  genitive  is  doubtful  ;  it  may  possibly  have  origin- 
ated witli  the  locative  in  -/  (of  a  jirice),  and  in  course  of  t  nic  Ijeen 
transferred  to  other  genitives  ;  but  is  more  probably  adjectival. 
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This  construction  ni.-iy  Vie  ex[)l;iineil  liy  tlie  f)iuission  of  criiuini\ 
"on  the  charge,"  or  nuniiiu;  "under  the  title,"  wliich  are  sonietinie« 
expressed. 

Oba. — Instead  of  tlie  (jciiifirc,  the  ablative  with  de  is  very  coninioii. 

De    pecuaiia     repetutuli'^    (hutniari.       To    be    condemned    fur 

extoition. 
Aliqatiit  ile   ainbitu  nunn  facere.     To  bring  an  action   ngains! 
a  man  for  bribery. 
So — De  vi,  de  sacrileyio,  de  caede,  de  veiteficilit,  etc.,  ^e  puri/an'.     To 

clear  one's-self  «/ a.s.s;iult,  sacrilege,  iiinrder,  poisoning. 
But  —Inter  sicarios  aeohmtus  e.st.     He  was  accused  of  assa>isi nation. 

307.  Tlie  punishment  stands  soiiietimes  in  the  f/rnifivr  ; 
I'ar  of'teiter  iu  the  ahhifivr. 

Capitis,  0?' capite,  dnmnatas  est.      He  was  capitally  condemned, 

i.e.  to  death  or  exile. 
Octnpli  cotukm.ii.atna  est.     He  was  condemned  to  pay  eightfold. 
But — Morte,  exilio  condeitinatna  (multatiis)  est.     He  was  condemned 

to  (puni.shed  with)  death,  exile. 

308.  Tht»  ^(Miirive  is  nlso  used  to  complete  the  sense  of 
vevl»s  ut'  compassionating,  remembering,  reminding,  for- 
getting. 

Such  are  "iniscrcor,  mcmini,  cnDivionrfcircrr,  ohliri^ri. 

But — (a)  Verbs  of  reminding,  adwoveo.  etc.,  take  an  accusative  of 
the  thing  as  well  as  of  the  jierson,  with  neuter  pronoans ;  iioc,  illiid,^ 
te  admo)ieo. 

(h)  Alemiiii,  an  accusative  with  a  penson,  in  the  sense  of  "  I  still 
remember  him;"  rarely  otherwise  in  prose..  Itecord^or,  "I  recall  to 
my  thoughts,"  is  almost  invariably  used  with  the  accusative. 

(c)  Misemri,  "to  express  pity  for,"  "to  bemoan  the  lot  of,"  an 
accusative. 

Thus— 

Ciceronem  memini ;  rerum  praeteritarutn  (the  past)  mernini. 
Nostri  miserere,  take  pity  on  us  ;  castim  nostrum  misernhatur, 

he  bemoaned  our  disaster. 
But — Illtid  nos  admonuit,  he  reminded  us  of  that  :   nos  officii  nostri 

commonefecit,  he  reminded  us  of  our  duty. 

Ohs. — Even  an  impersonal  phrase  equivalent  to  a  verb  of  remember- 
ing is  followed  by  a  similar  genitive. 

Venit  mihi  in  mentem  ejus  diei.    I  have  a  recollection  of  that  day. 
^  This  may  be  looked  on  as  a  cognate  accusative  (236,  237). 
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The  Genitive  with  Impersonal  Verbs, 

309.  The  iiiipersonals;,  piidct,  plrjd,  pocnitet,  taedet, 
miserrt,  take  au  accusative  of  the  jv: /'son  feelinf/,  a  genitive 
of  what  causes  tlie  feeling-. 

Ignavnm  ■pnenitehlt  aUijuando  ignaviae.     The  slothful  man 

will  one  day  repent  of  his  sloth. 
Me  non  snhm  pir/d  stultitiae  nieae,  sed  etiam  pvdd.     I  am 

not  only  sorry  for  my  folly,  but  also  ashamed  of  it. 
Taedet  me  vitae.     I  am  Aveary  of  my  life. 
Tui  me  mhrrel;  mei  jiir/ef.     I  pity  you  ;  I  am  vexed  with 

myself. 

IVhat  causes  the  feelinq  may  also  be  a  va-h  (in  the  infinitive,  or  in 
an  indicative,  clause  with  quod). 

Taedet  oadem  audire  milites.     The  soldiers  are  tired  of  hearing 
the  same  thing. 

Poenitet  tws  \         t  i      "  ^    ■  >  We  are  sorrii  that  ive  acted  so. 

I  qnoa  haec  lecimns.  ) 

Obs.  1. — The  nentt-r  pronouns  hoc,  illud,  quod,  are  used  in  ph\ce  of 
the  genitive  with  these  verbs.    Hoc  pndef,  illud  poenitet.     (Cf.  308,  a.) 

Ohs.  2. —  The  genitive  with  pndet  is  also  used  for  the  person  before 
whom  the  shame  is  felt. 

Fudet  me  veteranornin  militum.     I  binsli  before  the  veterans. 

310.  The  construction  of  the  impersonals  intcrcM  and 
refert  requires  attention. 

(i.)  The  7)e?-so)i  to  whom  it  is  of  importance  is  put  in  the  oeiiitive 
with  interest  ;  hwt  po^sissive pronouns,  meH.<,  tans,  suns,  nostcr,  vester, 
etc.,  are  used  in  the  ablative  feminine. 

Interest  omnium  recte  facere.    It  is  the  interest  of  all  to  do  right. 

Quid  nostra  interest  ?    Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  ?  (or.  What 

does  it  signify  to  us  1) 

fii.)  The  thing  that  is  of  importance  may  be  either  (a)  an  infiniiive 

{with  or  without  accusative)  or  (h)  a  neuter  pronoun  {Ji.oc,  id.  Hind, 

quod),  or 'd  ch I  use  introduced  either  (c)  by  au  interror/ative  pronoun 

or  particle,  followed  by  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  (d)  by  ut,  ne. 

(iii.)  The  degree  of  importance  is  expressed  either  by  the  genitive  of 
price  (vi'igni,  tanti,  phiris\,  or  by  an  adverb  or  vuter  adjective  (mag- 
nopere,  vehementer,  migis,  parum :  multum,  plus,  nihil,  nimium, 
quantum,  etc.) 

(iv.)  The  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  is  of  importance  is  some- 
times  indicated  by  ad. 
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Examples. — The  following  examples  should  therefore  be  ■well  stiuliol 
and  analysed  : — 

a.  ^lagni  interest  ail  laudcm  civitatis  haec  vos  facere.  Your 
doinij  this  is  of  (jruit  importance  to  the  credit  of  the  state. 

h.  Multuiii  iiderest  qiios  qaisque  andiat  quotidie.  It  oi  great  con- 
sequfUL-e  whom  a  niaii  listens  to  every  day. 

c.  Illud'  mea  pluiis  iiiurtd  te  ut  videain.  It  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  me  that  I  should  s  e  you. 

(/..  Vestia  inttrcst,  coytmilitones,  ne  imperatorem  pessiini  faciant. 
It  is  of  importance  to  you,  my  cnmiades,  that  the  worst, 
sort  should  not  elect  your  commander. 

;'.  Hoc  et  tua  et  rei  puV)licae  interest.  This  concerns  both  yourself 
and  the  nation. 

e.  Nihil  inea  interest  qiianti  mc  facias.  Your  cstirruite  of  me  is. 
of  no  concern  id  me. 

The  constructions  of  refirt,  if  concerns,  are  similMr  to  those  of  i?i- 
tenst,  except  that  refert  is  rarely  used  with  a  genitive  of  the  person 
concerned,  but  with  the  feminine  possessive,  or  ad. 

Ei-errAsc  40. 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  but  of  the- 
highest  character,  and  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  a  perihius 
war  he  was  valued  more  highly  in  his  old  age  than 
any-  of  (his)  juniors.  2.  He  was  a  man  of  long-tried 
honour  and  rare  incorruptibility,  yet  at  that  time  he  was 
ta.\.ed  with  avarice,  suspected  of  bribery,  and  prosecuted 
for  extol  tion ;  you  all  know  that  he  was  unanimously 
acquitted  of  that  chaige  ;  but  who  ^  is  there  of  you  but 
remembeis  the  (that)  day  on  which  he  refused  U)  deprecate 
the  undeserved  disgrace  of  condemnation,  and  not  only 
cleared  liimself  of  that  indictment,  but  exposed  the  malice 
and  falselioods  of  his  accusers  ?  Xone*  of  those  who  were 
present  in  the  court  that  day  will  easily  forget  his  magni- 
ficent address  ,  nothing  ever  made  a  deeper  impression  on 
his  auiiiciice.''  3.  The  whole  nation  has  long^  been  weary 
of  the  war,  regrets  its  own  rashness,  and  blushes  for  the 


^  The  substantival  M^-cla«se  is  especially  common  after  illud  or  hoc 
at  the  beginnuig  of  the  sentence. 

-  Quisqiiam.     (See  358,  ii.) 

^  To  whom  of  3'ou  does  not,  etc.,  308,  Obs.  *  Xemo. 

'  "  The  mind  (p!.)  of  his  audience."  Either  genitive  participle  of,  or 
relative  clause  with,  audio.     (73,  76.) 

*  Tense?     ^>See  15 -.J 
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folly  and  incompetence  of  its  general,  y  4.  I  remember 
well  the  man  ^  ^vllum  you  lUfiition  ;  lie  was  a  person  of 
very  low  origin,  of  adviinced  ii^c,  with  white  hair,  mean 
dress,  of  uncultivate(f  and  rustic  demeanour ;  but  no  one 
was  ever  more  skilled  in  (301,  ii)  the  science  of  war,  and 
hi-^  IxMug  made  general-  at  siudi  an  emergency  \vas  of 
lliu  utmost  impoitance  to  the  well'are  of  the  state.  5.  It 
makes  no  dilforence  to  ns,  who  are  waitingfor  your  verdict, 
whether  the  defendant  be  acquitted  or  condemned;  but 
it  is  of  general  interest  that  he  should  not  in  his  absence 
and  unheard  be  sentenced  to  either  exile  or  death. 

'   m,    (339,  iii.)  ?  310,  ii.  a. 


EXERCISE   XLI. 

PLACE,     SPACE. 

Locative  Case. 

In  answer  to  the  L[Ue.stioiis,  loimr  (  whither  'i  whence  ?  we 
eiiiploy  ill  English  the  prepnsitioiis  ((t  or  in,  to,  from,  etc. 

Ill  Latin  all  these  questions  can  sonn^inie.s  be  answered 
merely  by  case-endings ;  but  a  preposition  is  often 
necessary. 

31L  Place  at  which;  answer  to  "  where  ?"' 

Tliis  is  generally  expressed  by  the  Innt/  ablative 
(272,  273)  with  or  even  without  a  preposition.  Hms, 
in  Italid,  in  urhc ;  and  so  generally  where  an  adjective  is 
attached;  but  media  urhc,  tola  Italm. 

Obs.  —  Of  course  otlier  prepositions  of  place  are  u^ed  wiih  their 
jjroper  cases.     Thus — 

Ad'  urbem  c.'it.     He  is  ^/^  the  n-ighhourhood  of  (outside)  the  city. 
Ad    {so  III  dimes    apud)    Giniuia  piiyiiatam   csf.       There    was    a 
battle  at  {near)  t'annae. 

312.  But  witli  towns  and  small  islands  as  opposed  to 
countries,  the  old  rule  is  as  follows : — 

If  the  name  of  a  town,  (tt  ta/iich  anything  is  or  happens, 
is  a  siiKjuhir  noun  of  the  first  or  srcond  declension,  it  is 
put  in  the  genitive ;  if  not,  in  the  ablative. 

Vixi  Rnm-Ae,  Tarenfi,  Athenis,  Ithodi,  Tlhiriit  (or  Tiburi).    I 
have  lived  at  Loiiie,  Tarentum,  Athens,  Khodes,  Tibur. 

The  explanation  of  tliis  is  that  Romae  (for  older  form  Ilomai) 
Tareiiti,  Jlhod'i,  are  remains  of  the  li)cative  case  in  i,  which  in  other 
declensions  was  supplanted  by  the  alilative.  {Tihuri,  C irtliagini  are 
perhaps  old  ablatives.)     In  the  plural  the  two  cases  coincitle. 

Other  instances  of  this  case  are  domi,  at  home  ;  humi  on  the 
ground  ;  billi,  mllitiac,  in  war  (only  used  in  contrast  with  domi). 
Ruri,  in  the  country,  vesperi,  in  the  evening,  may  be  old  ablatives. 

Obs. — Pemlere  animi,  "  to  be  in  suspense,"  as  also  the  genitive  of 
value  (305),  may  be  locative  cases. 


^  This  is  often  used  of   Roman  genei-als,  who  could    not  enter  the 
city  without  laying  down  their  imperium. 
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313.  Place  to  which— whither  ? 

As  a  rule  tli^  prepositions  '"/,  in,  etc.,  are  used  witli  the 
accusative ;  but 

With  the  uaiiies  of  towns,  etc.,  as  above,  the  accusative 
is  used  without  a  ])rep()sitiou :  thus,  ]u  or  ail  Hal  aim, 
Afncain,  urhem,navem,  but,  Syracusas,  IJoiuani,  etc.,  rediit. 

Ohs. — The  same  constrnction  is  used  with  domus  and  i-vs:  domum 
rediit ;  nxufnait. 

314.  Place  from  which — whence  ? 

As  a  rule  the  ablative  is  U'sed,  joined  Avith  the  preposi- 
tions (',  ex,  a  (ah) :  a  Pyrrho,  ex  Italia,  ab  Africa,  e  nave, 
al)  nrhc. 

But  with  tijujiis,  etc.,  the  ablative  alone  is  oeiierally 
used,  as  also  with  donias  and  rvs. 

Roma  f^rriiiit,  he  writes  J  nun  Home  ;  Tiirqainius  Corintho 
fagii,  lie  Hed,  or  went  into  exile,  to  Tarquinii  from 
Corinth :  so,  rure,  or  niri  rediit. 

These  rules  are  quite  simple,  but  the  following  idiom 
must  he  carefully  observed. 

315.  We  cannot,  in  Latin,  s:iy,  as  in  Eniilish,  "He  came  to  his 
father  at  Rome,"  or  '"fioiii  Canhage  in  Atiica."  With  verbs  of 
motion,  all  such  phrases  must  follow  the  rules  for  motion  to  or  Jrom, 
given  aliove.     Thus — 

He   returni'il   home  from   his   friends  at   Corinth.     Corintho  ab 

amicis  domum  rediit. 
He  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Senate  at  Eoine.     Itomuin  ad  Se^tatum 

liter  IS  misit. 
He  returi.ed  to  his  friends  in  Africa.     In  Africum  ad  amicos 

rediit. 

In  such  sentences  Latin  connects  both  nouns  closely  with  the  verb 
of  mot  inn. 

316.  None  of  the  rules  given  above  apply  to  the  names  of  towns 
when  j<jined  with  adjectives. 

(i.)  We  cannnt  say  totius,  or  loti,^  Corintlii,  for  "  *h  tlie  whole  of 
Coruith,"  but  must  use  with  both  words  the  local  ablative,  tola 
Corintho.     (311.^ 


'  This  is  because  the  old  locative  case  no  longer  exists  in  any  but 
certain  words. 
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(ii.)  "When  urhs,  c»r  oiq)idum,  comes  before  the  proper  name,  the 
prepositiiin  imi>t  be  used. 

In  urbe  Loudino,  in  the  citj^  of  London  ;  ad  iirhem  Atkenas,  ex 
urbe  Ito)iia.     (See  222.) 

(iii.)  "With  domtis  the  locative  construction  is  extended  to  possessive 
pronoiois.     With  other  adjectives  the  preposition  is  used. 

Domi  nieiie  (or  apiid  me)  commoraius  est.    He  stayed  at  tny  house. 
But — In  vdtri  domo,  ad  vdereiii  dormiin.     In,  or  to,  his  old  home. 

317.  "When  ail  adjective  is  joined  with  the  name  of  a  town,  the  con- 
struction rtseuililis  tiiat  iK--ed  with  tiie  names  of  persons.     (iSee  224.) 

The  name  of  the  town  is  placed  tirst,  in  either  the  locative, 
accus (tive,  or  ahldive,  according  t<>  the  meaning;  then  follows  the 
word  urbs  or  oppidMm,  combined  with  tlie  adjective,  with  or  without 
a  preposition  acc(jrding  to  the  rules  already  given.     Thus — 

Archias  Aiitiocliae  uatus  est,  celebii  qvondam  urbe  (local  ab- 
lative).    Archias  w.i.';  born  in  the  once  famous  city  of  Antioch. 
Atlie/iMS,,  in  urbem  praeclarissinuim  vcni.    I  reached  the  illustrious 

city  of  Atiiens. 
Syramsis,  ex  urbe  opulentissima,  profectus  est.     He  set  out  frimi 
the  flourishiug  city  of  Syracuse. 

318.  (i.)  Space  covered  (answer  to  the  question  how  far?) 
is  generally  expressed  liy  the  accusative. 

Tridui  her  jjrocessit.     He  advanced  a  two  days'  march. 
Ab  officio  cave  transversum,  ut  aiunt,  digitum  disced<(s.     Do  not 
swerve  "a  finger's  breadth"  from  your  duty. 

(ii.)  For  distance  from  (question,  how  far  off?)  either  the 
accusative  or  ablative  is  nsed.     (238,  iv.,  and  279.) 

Ariovistus  vix  plus  duo  milia  passuum  {or  duobus  milibus) 
aherat.  Ariovistus  was  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  more  than 
two  miles. 

Obs. — After^i^Ms,  amplius,  minus,  quam  is  rarely  used  with  numerals, 
but  the  case  of  the  numeral  is  unafl'ected  by  the  comj  arative. 

(iii.)  Dimension  is  generally  in  the  accusative. 
Milites  aggerem  latum  pedes  trecentos  e.istru:ceru)d .     The  soldiers 
threw  u})  a  mound  three  hundred  feet  broad  {or  in  bieadth). 
Occasionally  the  genitive  of  qualiiy,  or  description,  is  used  and  the 
adjective  omitted  :  Jossa  quindecim  pedum,  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  dee2). 
(See  303,  Obs.  L) 

319.  In  English  the  name  of  a  town  or  country  is 
often  personitied  ami  used  for  the  nation  or  people: 
"  Spain,"  "  France,"  "  England,"  etc.  This  is  much  rarev 
in  Latin  prose.    (C'l.  17,  and  end  of  174.) 
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"The  Avar  belweeu  lloine  and  ('tirtluuie'  is-  Belluni, 
quod  popuhis  PioiDanus  cum  Cartlia^iiiieii.siltus  r/t'4«il 

For  "Rome"  in  tliis  sense  we  may  use  Populna  Homanus,  res 
jiiihiira  liownia,  or  Romani.  liiit  rarely  Homo. 

Exercise  41. 

1.  After  living^  many-  years  at  Veil,  a  town  at  tliat 
period  of  great  population^  and  vast  resources,  he  removed 
thence  late  in  life  to  the  city*  of  liome,  which  was  at  a 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  from  his  old  home. 
2.  His  ])arents,  sprung '  originally  from  Syracuse,  had 
been'''  long  resident  at  Carthage;  he  himself  was  sent**  in 
l)oyhood  to  his  uncle  at  Utica,  and  was  absent  Irom  home 
for  full  three  years;  but  after  his"  return  to  his  mother, 
now^  a  widow,  at  Carthage,  he  passed  the  lest  of  his  youth 
at  his  own  home.  3.  The  enemy  (pi.)  was  now'*  scarcely 
a  single  day's  march  off;  the  walls  of  the  foitress, scarcely 
twenty  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  (a  depth  of) 
less  tlmn  six  feet,  wei'e  falling  into  luin  from  age;  Doria, 
after  waiting^  six  days  in  vain  for  reinforcements,  sent  a 
despatch  by''  a  spy  to  the  gfjvernor  at  Pisa,  earnestly  im- 
ploring^*' him  not  to  waste  time  any  longer,  but  to  bring 
up  troops  to^^  his  aid  without  delay.  4.  13orn  and  broiight 
up  in  the  vast  and  populous  city  of  London,  1  have  never 
before  had  permission  to  exchange  the  din  and  throng  of  the 
city  even^-  for  the  repose  and  peace  and  solitude  of  rural 
life ;  but  now  I  hope  shortly  to  travel  to  my  son  at  Rome, 


'   "  After  living, ""  i.e.  "  having  lived. "'     (14,  n.) 

-  Case  ?     (See  321. ) 

^  May  be  turned  either  by  "  Hourishing  (superlative  of  ftoreiis)  with 
a  multitude  of  citizens  and  vast  resources,"  or  "most  populous  and 
wealthy." 

■•   [Irh.s  may  be  removed  into  the  relative  clause,  "  which  city." 

'  Tense?     (See  181.) 

*  I'articiple,  antl  omit  "and."    (15.) 
'    Vse  vevh  iiud  j>osf</iia7n.     (14,  a.) 

*  Why  not  nunc  '^     (See  328,  h.) 
»  Why  not  ah  ^     (See  267.  06.s. ) 

'o  "(in)  which  he  imidored.''    Why  not  participle?    (See  411.) 
"  For  constiiiction  see  259.     Is  "  his  '"  fi  or  n'lhi  ;     (See  353.) 
»2   =  not  even.     (Intr.  99.) 
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and  from  Italy  to  sail,  before  tlie  middle  of  winter,  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  which  I  have  long  been  eager  to 
visit;  you,  I  fancy ,^  will  winter  at  Malta,  an  islaiid- 
which  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  see.  In  the  beginning  of 
spring  I  have  decided  to  stay  in  the  lovely  city  of  Naples, 
and  to  betake  myself  to  my  old  home  at  Londdn  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June.  5.  Caesnr  sliow.s  himself,!  fancy, 
scarcely  less  tenacious  of  his  purpose  at  home  than  in 
the  field  ;  it  is  said^  that  he  is  outside  the  city  waiting 
for  his  triumph,  and  wishes  to  address  the  ])eople. 
t).  Exasperated  and  provoked  by  the  wrongs  and  insnlts 
of  Napoleon.  Spain  turned  at  last  to  England  her  ancient 
foe. 

See  32,  /-.  -   "Wiiieh  island.  ^  See  43,  44. 


EXERCISE    XLIT. 
EXPRESSIONS    OF    TIME. 

320.  In  uiiswHr  to  the  question  when  ?  at  what  time  ? 
the  local  ablative  {272)  is  used  with  words  which  in 
themselves  denote  time. 

Vere,  audumno,  node,  solh  oecatm,  prlmd  luce,  etc. 

With  words  which  do  not  in  themselves  denote  time,  the  preposi- 
tion in  is  mostly  inserted,  unless  an  adjective  is  attached  :  in  hello, 
in  time  of  war  ;  but  Inllo  Punico  secundo,  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Ct  311.)     But  the  rule  is  not  universal. 

Obs. — In  tempore  means  at  the  right  moment,  but  Alcrhindi.<; 
temporihus,  at  the  time  (in  the  days)  of  Alcibiades. 

For  the  difference  made  by  the  preposition  in,  see  273,  Obs. 

321.  In  answer  to  the  question  how  long  ?  the  accusa- 
tive is  used.     (See  238,  iv.) 

Multos  /((W  aiinos  hie  domicilium  haheo.     I  liave  now  been 
living  (181)  here  /o/-  many  years. 

Obs.  1. — Sometimes  the  idea  of  duiation  is  emphasised  by  the 
addition  oi  per. 

Per  tot  am  noctem,  per  hiemem. 
Obs.  2. — The  answer  to  for  how  long  past?  is  often  expressed  by 
an  ordinal  adjective  (of  course  in  the  singular). 

Annum  jam  (or,  h^mc)  vicesiraum  rcrjnat.     He  has  been  king/or 
the  last  twenty  years. 

322.  In  ans\\er  to  how  long  before  ?  how  long  after  ? 
two  constructions  may  be  used. 

{a)  The  word,  or  words,  expressing  the  length  of  time  may  be  in 
the  ablative  of  weasure  of  difference  (279),  and  post  or  aiite  may  be 
used  as  adverbs.     Or 

(6)  Post  and  ante  may  be  used  as  prepositions  with  the  accusative 
of  the  amount  of  time. 

For  example,  for  the  phrase  ''the  fleet  returned  after  three 
years,"  we  may  write  either,  tribus  post  annis  (tertio  post  anno)  elassis 
rediit,  or  ])ost  tres  annos,  etc.  There  is  tlie  same  variety  in  English  : 
"  Three  years  after,  the  fleet  returned  "  is  English,  though  "  After  three 
years  "  is  less  ambiguous. 

Ohs. — Even   when  joined  with  this  ablative,  post,  ante,  may  still 
govern  a  case.     AVe  may  say  for  "a  few  days  before  his  death,''  either 
'^  paucis  dii'bv^  apte  f^i«.s  mortem,"  or  "  poMcis  ante  diebus,  quain  ^  vitOj 
excessit." 
.2J2 
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323.  The  following  examples  may  be  noticed : — 

(a)  "  Three  hundred  and  two  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome." 

1.  Anno  trecentesinio  altero  qiiam  Rnna  condita  est.     Or, 

2.  Post  trecentesiiuum  alteram  aniuini  qnam  lioma  condita 

est. 
(6)   Pridie  quam  excessit  e  vita.     The  day  before  his  death. 

Postridie  quini  a  vobis  discessi.     The  day  after  I  left  you. 

Postcro  anno  quani,  etc.     The  year  after,  etc. 

Priore  anno  quam,  etc.     The  year  before,  etc. 
(c)  (He  did  it)  tJt.rce  years  after  he  (had)  returned. 

1.  Post  ties  aniios  (or  tertium  annum)  )  ,.       , 
-,    rr.    i-             1                                           '  qnavt,  redierat. 

2.  lertio  anno^  )  ^ 

3.  Tribus  jw.yf  annis  (or  tertio  anno)  qnam  redierat. 

4.  Tertio  anno,  quo  redierat.      (Rare.) 

324.  How  long  ago?,  reckoning  from  tlie  present  time, 
is  answered  by  abhinc  with  tlie  accusative  ;  the  abhijic 
iilways  coming  first. 

Abhinc  annos  quafuor  VirgUium  vkl'i.     I  saAv  Virgil  four 
years  ago. 

325.  Within,  or  in,  what  time?  is  answered  l)y  the 
aMative,  or  the  })reposition  intra  with  the  accusative. 

The  sinffular  of  the  On?fuai  ("second,"  "third,"  etc.)  often  takes 
the  place  of  the  plural  of  the  Cardinal  ("two,"  "tliree"). 

Vi.c  decern   annis,  or  deciuio  anno,  or  intra  decinuim  annum, 

urbcm  cainemus.     We  shall  scarcely  take  the  city  in,  or  for, 

or  within,  ten  ye:'rs. 

Ohs. — His  trihus  dicbus,  in  or  for  the  last  three  days  (from  the 

present  time)  ;  illis,  etc.,  from  a  past  time  ;  hoc  biennio,  within  two 

years  from  this  time. 

326.  Ill  "with  the  accusative  denotes  a  time  fo?-  which 
provision  or  arrangement  or  calculations  are  made. 

In  diem  vivere,  to  live /or  the  day  (only)  ;  in  sex  dies  indvtiae, 
a  truce /or  six  days  ;  ad  caenam  me  in  posterum  diem  invitavit 
{ad,  an  exact  date  in  the  future) ;  ad  calendas  solvam,  I  will  pay 
on,  or  bi/,  the  1st ;  ad  tumpus,  at  the  appointed  time,  punctual]J^ 

E.c,  ab,  starting  from  the  time  at  which  a  period  begins.  Ex  eo 
die  ad  edrcmum  usque  vitae  diem. 

'  It  might  be  supposed  that  "tertio  anno  quam  (or  quo)  redierat" 
would  mean  "after  two  completed  years  from  his  return,  and  before 
the  completion  of  the  third."  Tliis  however  does  not  ajjpear  to  be  so. 
^'Octavo  )nense,'iuam  coepttim  oppugnari,  captuni  Sa;juntum,"  etc.  (Liv. ); 
f>'  oKTd}  fi-qai  (PoLYB. )  ;  "  Tyrus  septimo  i  ense  capta  est''  (Curt); 
7ro\iopKu>v  ewTo,  jU^J'os  (Plijt.  ). 
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327.  Ill  answer  to  tlio  iiucstioii  how  old  :'  tlie  usual  cuii- 
struction  is  natiin  with  the  accusative. 

Aniios  quinqne  et  octoghitu  iiatus  exccssit  e  cUa.     He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

But  quuiii,  aiinos  quinqui'.  et  octoqintu  hnberet,  or  qnnm  luimun 
octogesiiniuii  quint lun  lu/eref,  would  Ue  equally  isond  Latin. 

Tiie  adjectival  genitive  (303,  Oha.  1  i  may  also  Ije  u.sed  :  jiner  quiii- 
tleriiii,  annonuii. 

"Under,  over,  twenty  years,"  may  be  expresseil  by  mhwr  {'major)- 
vi(/inti  anni^,  or  annos  natvs  minor  {major)  viginti,  and  hj  .several 
other  curious  variations,  such  as — 

Minor  viginti  annis  )tatn. — (,'ic. 
Minor  decern  annoruni. — Livy. 

"  When  under,"  etc.,  by  qimm  nondwin  viginti  haheret  annos. 


Notes  on  Adverbs  of  Time. 

328.  The  correct  use  of  certain  advcrVts  of  time  is 
important. 

(a)  "No  longer"  is  only  non  dintius  when  a  long  time  has  already 
passed,  otherwise  non  jam  ;  "no  one  any  longer"'  is  nnno jam,  or 
(with  aii(J)  ncr  quiaquam  jam. 

{}>)  Now.  ]\'ii,nc  is  "at  the  present  monii'iil,'  or  '"as  tilings  are 
now."  It  cannot  be  used  of  the  past.  "Caesar  was  now  tiied  of 
war  "  is,  jam  Caisnrem  belli  tuedchat.  Occasionally,  if  the  "  now  "  of 
the  past  is  veiy  precise,  turn.  Jam  can  1)6  used  also  of  the  future  : 
quid  hoc  rci  sii,  jam  inteJhges,  "  you  will  soon  be  aware  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this.'' 

(c)  "  Daily."  Qiiotidie  as  a  rule  ;  iti  dies  only  with  comparatives, 
or  verbs  of  increasing  or  the  reverse  ;  in  Hngnlos  dies  is  niore  em- 
phatic :  Diem  de  die,  day  after  day  ;  de  nocte,  after  niglit  has  begun. 
Dinrn.us  (adj.)  is  "daily"  as  opposed  to  vocfurtins ;  qnofidianns  is 
"daily"  in  the  sense  of  " every-day." 

{d)  "Not  yet"  is  nonduvi,  necdum ;  "  no  on^  yet"  nemo  tiKqitam^ 
or.  where  the  present  is  opposed  to  the  future,  adhnc  nemo. 

"  Still  "  (  =  even  now)  is  etiam  nunc.  , 

(«)  Jam  dill  is  "  now  for  a  long  while  "  simply  ;  jam  pridcm  looks 
back  rather  to  the  hegiiniing  of  the  time  that  is  past ;  jaw  dudum 
'•'  for  some,  or  a  consideral)le,  time." 

(/)  Again.  Rursus.  "  once  more  ;"  itcrum,  "  a  second  time,"  oppo.sed 
to  ■<>emel  or  primvm  ;  de  integro,  "  afresh "  as  though  the  former 
action  had  not  taken  place  ;  "aifaiu  and  again,"  saepe,  saepissime. 
(67,  a.) 
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Exercise  \'l. 

1.  Mitliridates,  who  in  a  single  day  liad  butchered  .so 
many  citizens  ot"  lionie,  liad  now  been  on  the  throne  two- 
and  twenty  years  iioni  that  date.  2.  It  seems  that  here 
too  the  swallows  are  absent  in  the  winter  months  ;  I  at 
least  have  seen  not  a  single^  one  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

3.  He  died  at  the  age  of  three-and-thirty  ;  M'hcn  less  than 
thirty  years  old  he  had  already  ])erfornied  achievements 
une([ua]led  -  by  any  either  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 

4.  Tlie  famine  is  becoming  sorer  daily;  exhausted  by 
daily  toil  {pi.)  we  shall  soon  be  compelled^  to  discontinue 
the  sallies  which  up  to  this  day  we  have  made  both  by 
night*  and  by  d;iy.  Day  after  day  we  look  in  vain  lor 
the  nrrixal  of  our  troo[)s.  o.  He  ]ii()niis.^(l  to  Ije  by  my 
side  by  the  first  of  June ;  for  the  last  ten  years  I  ha\e  never 
so  much  as  once  known*''  him  to  be  present  in  good 
time.  6.  Neai'ly  ihree  years  ago  I  said  that  I  had  never 
yet  seen  any  one  *^  who  surpassed '^  your  brother  in  char- 
acter or  aliility,  l)ut  in  the  last  two  years  he  seenis  to  be 
growing  daily  steiner  and  harsher,  and  I  no  longer  esti- 
mate him  so  highly  as  I  did  before.  7  1  saw  vour  father 
about  thi'ee  weeks  aftei-^  his  let nrii  fiTim  India.  Years"  had 
not  yet  dulled  the  keenness  of  his  intellect  oi-  the  vigour 
of  his  spiiit ;  in  spite  of  Ins  advancing  years  he  had  com- 
manded an  army  within  the  last  si.x  months,  and  w  as  just 
preparing  to  be  a  candidate  for  oftice.  8.  Misled  by  a 
mistake  in  the  date/''  I  thought  you  had  stayed  at  Athens 
more  than  six  months.  9.  I  have  spoken  enough  on  this 
question,  and  will  detain  you  no  longer;  six  months  ago 
I  might  ^^  have  spoken  longer.^- 


^  "  =  not  even  one."     (Iiitr.  99.) 
^  "Such  as  (86)  not  even  one  (liad  perfonned)." 
^  "The  sallie.s  must  be,"  etc..  part,  in  -dns.     (See  199.) 
^  Use  adjectives.    (328,  r.) 

'  Coynoxco,  "I  find  or  ascertain. "  ••  328,  d. 

'•   Mood?    (77.)  s  |i;gg  323^  ^ 

'  i.e.  age.  i"  Genitive.    (300.) 

"  See  196,  b.  12   "Said  more."    (53.) 


EXEKCfSE     XLIII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions  with  Accusative. 

329.  With  tlie  use  of  Cases  is  closely  connected  that 
of  P }r positions. 

(i.)  Prepositions  are  indeclinable  words  wluch,  besides 
otiier  uses,  are  placed  before  sul)Stautives  and  pronouns  to 
define  their  relation  to  other  wonls.     (Intr.  20-24.) 

(ii.)  Their  use  therefore  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  case- 
emHiHfs  (see  203\  bnt  ;is  the  Tuiinber  of  cases  is  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  iii;irk  all  the  different  relations  of  a  noun  to  other  words,  prejiosi- 
tioiis^  are  ust^<l  to  aid  the  c:ises  in  niakinjr  their  meaning  more 
definite  and  clear.  Thus,  to  take  the  simplest  instance,  the  use  of  the 
preposition  distinguishes  the  relation  ot  the  a^jenf  from  that  of  the 
inMrnmcnt  (267). 

(iii.)  In  Latin,  as  in  incdern  languages,  they  come,  as  a  rule,  before- 
the  noun,  and  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  the  accusative  and 
ablative  cases. 

Ohx. — The  ablatives  (jrati't,  causa,  are  used  as  quasi-jmpositioiis 
with  the  genitive,  and  resemble  such  English  prepositional  phrases  as 
"in  consequence  of,"  '"in  spite  of,"  etc. 

330.  The    following   prepositions    are    used   with    the 

a  cm  satire  : — 

(Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  used  also  as  adverbs,  i.e.  without 
being  attached  to  a  noun,  but  as  qualifying  a  verb  or  adjective.) 

ante*,  apud,  ad,  adversus*, 
circum*,  circa*,  citra*,  cis, 
erga,  contra*,  inter,  extra*, 

infra*,  intra*,  jn.rta*,  oh, 


*  Prepositions  were  doubtless  originally  adverbs  formed  from  nouns 
and  pronouns;  in  some  languages,  a;  occasionally  in  Latin,  tiiey  follow 
the  noun  ;  the  case-eudings  may  have  had  their  origin  in  prepositional 
Words  added  to  the  noun,  cf.  whereo/,  where/'//,  there/brf,  etc. 

"^  For  the  ))ontion  of  cum  in  t&cum,  etc.,  set  8,  Obs. ;  tejiHs  also  follows 
its  noua  [Alp'bu-t  tenns,  a>-  far  as  the  Alps),  as  does  verima,  and 
occasionally  propter  and  others. 
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penes,  pone*,  jJost*  and  praeter, 
prope*,  propter*,  per,  secmidum, 
supra*,  versus,  idtra*,  trans. 

The  following  are  joined  with  the  ac-tbsative  when  they 
express  motion  towards;  otherwise  with  the  ablative: — 

sttb  and  suhter*,  super*,  in. 
The  following  are  followed  by  the  ablative : — 

a  {ab,  abs),  with  cum  and  de, 
coram*,  pro  with  ex  or  e, 
tenus,  sine,  also  pr«e  ; 
and  where  place  at,  not  motion  tovjards  is  denoted — 
sub  and  subtcr*,  super*,  iu. 

331.  Their  nieaninus  are  sq  various  tliat  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  illustrate  more  than  some  of  the  most 
important. 

The  local  meaning  is  the  earliest,  but  from  this  many 
others  are  deduced. 

1.  Ad,  "towards,"  "to,"  used  after  verbs  of  motion,  and  transferred 
to  various  other  senses. 

{a)  Ad  te  scripai,  (to)  ;  (b)  ad  haeo  resfondit,  "in  answer  to  ;" 
(c)  ad  (kiunas,  "in  the  neijihhouihood  of,"  "near ;"  ((7)  hoc  ad 
710S  con.iervandos  pertinet,  "  this  ttnds  to  our  preservation  ;" 
(e)  dies  ad  urhis  interitum fatalia,  "the  day  destined  fo  the 
ruin  of  the  city  "  (final)  ;  {}')  ad  unum,  "  to  a  man  "  =  all. 

2.  Adversus,  "opposite  to." 

(a)  Adversus  cadra  nostra;  (b)  "against,"  "with,"  adversus  te 
contendnm  =-  ontra  te  or  tecum;  (c)  "  in  answer  to  "  (a  speech), 
adversus  haer  reapoudit. 

3.  Ante,  "before  "  (place),  ante  aciem:  but  mostly  "  time,"  ante  me, 
"  before  ray  time  ;"  often  used  adverbially  ;  see  322. 

4.  Apud,  "close  by:"  apud  Cannas,  "near,  or  at,  Cannae,"  but 
mostly  in  such  phrases  as  : 

(a)  Apud  me,  "in  my  house  ;"  (6j  apud  Xenophontem,  "in  (the 
tvritings  of)  Xenophon  ;"  (c)  apud  vos  concionatus  est,  "he 
made  a  speech  in  yo^ir  hearing;"  (d)  apud  me,  "in  my 
judgment ;  "  apud  me  phis  valet,  "  has  more  influence  with 
me." 

5.  Ciroum,  circa,  "round:"  circa  tellurem,  "round  the  earth;" 
circa  vlam,  "  on  both  sides  of,  along,  the  road  ;"  often  used  adverbially  ; 
circa  and  circiter,  "about,"  with  numerals. 
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6.  Cis,  cltra;  trans,  "  this  side,"  "  tho  otlier  side  :"  cis,  citra,  trans, 
jlumen  Rhenum. 

7.  Contra,  "fiicing:"  contra  urhiw;  oftener  "iiL'ainst,"  contra 
ri'mpuhlkam  facer e,  "to  net  uncoiistitutiinially  ;"  contKi  nos  helium, 
(jerlf  —  nobiscurii,  contrn  (praeter)  spevi,  opiniovem,  etc. 

8.  Erga  (local  sense  obsolete):  erga  me  benevnientissim'ics,  "full  of 
kindne.>.s  tovanh  me." 

0.  Extra,  "outside  of:"  extra  nrheni ;  extra  cnlpam,  '^ fire  from 
hlaiue  ; "  txtra  ordliiriii,  ■'  out  of  liis  ])roper  order  ;"  "extraordinarily." 

lu.  Inter,  "  ainonjfst,  :''  inter //((.>7/H«i.  <<'/a;  "between,"  inter  ?He  ac 
roaJtoc  (or  illvAl)  interest :  "  tliis  difference  between  ;"  inter  se  dili^unt 
(reciprocal\  "they  love  each  other." 

11.  Infra,  "hclow  :"  infra  tnontes. 

12.  Intra,  "witliin  :"  intra  tclijactum,  "within  the  castof  a  javelin  ;" 
intra  diein  (hcimnnt  (325).  « 

l.{.  Juxta,  "  cloise  to,"  "near:"  juxta  vnirinn  :   often  adverbially, 

juxta  r<iii.<liti :  si)nietinies=pariter,  and  joined  wiih  ac. 

14.  Ob,  "lefore,  opi)nsite  to:''  oh  ocalo.'^;  "on  aciount  of,"  ob 
liiliel HID.  ijiiaiii  ob  r('/ji  =  "  wherefore  (therefore)." 

].">.  Penes,  "in  the  power  of:"  penes  te  hoc  est,  ^' this  depends  on 

}  nil."" 

16.  Per,  "throu^di,"  (place  and  time). 

(a)  Per  i)rocinciam ;  (b)  per  hos  dies,  "durinj;  the  last  few 
days  "  (325,  Ohs.)  ;  (c)  "(causal),"  per  me  lictt,  "you  have  my 
leave,  you  may  (do  it)  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  :"  {d)  (in- 
strument or  secondary  ajjent),  per  speculatores,  "  bj-  means 
of  spies  ;"  (e)  (manner),  per  vim,  "by  violence,  violently." 

17.  Post,  "behind,"  '•  after,"  =  pone. 

l,a)  Post  teriju'in  :  (h)  (time),  pust  hi>iiiin\im  mnnoriam,  "since 
the  dawn  of  history,"  '■'"wUhin  human  memory  ;"  often  ad- 
verbial (see  322). 

18.  Praeter,  "  past." 

(a)  Praeter  castra  :  b)  "  beyond,"  "  more  than,"  praeter  ceteros  ; 
(c)  "contrary  t'i"  =  contra,  praeter  .^pem  :  {d)  "except," 
praeter  /('  xinnit  oinms. 

19.  Prope  propius,  proxime),  "near  to  :  '  prope  </«,  propius  urbem, 
(often  adverbial). 

20.  Propter,  "  close  to." 

(a)  Propter  murnm, ;  (b)  "on  account  of,"  propter  se,  "for  its 
own  sake  ;  '  "thanks  to."'  propter  te  solvus  sum  =  tna  opera. 
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21.  Secundum,  "alontf"  (following). 

(ffl)  Seciiiidiiin  Jtuwen ;  (b)  ^ecllndum  nattiram,  "in  accord- 
ance with  ;"  (c)  seoundmu  pvgnam,  "  next  to,  immediately 
after,  tlie  fight"  (time)  ;  {d)  secundum  D(os,  "next  to  the 
Gods." 

22.  Versus,  only  with  domum  and  tonus;  placed  after  the  substan- 
tive :  liomam  versus,  "in  the  direction  of  Rome." 

23.  Ultra,  "beyond." 

(a)  Vltni Jf.nmen  ;  (b)  ultra  vires,  "beyond  his  strength." 

In,  sub,  super,  icit/i  acaisative. 

24.  In,  "into,"  "to." 

(a)  Atlieuas  in  Graiciaiu  exvlatum  abiit,  "went  into  exile  at 
Atlifiis  in  Greece"  (315)  ;  e.i'ercitum  in  naves  ivijwnere,  in 
terrain  expoii-rc,  "to  embark,"  "disembark,"  an  army;  in 
orbeiii  se  eollujnnt,  "form  a  circle  i,for  defence) ;"  (b)  {time  . 
in  qnartuin  diciit  in  liortos  ad  coeiiom  iiiritavit,  (326)  " /o 
supper  in  his  grounds  J'viir  deiijs  from  that  time  :"  in 
waesens,  "fur  the  present  ;"  in  diis.  "daily  ;"  in  j^osterwin, 
"for  the  fiitnre  ;'  (c)  "against,"  in  Die  in.vcetvs  est,  "invtiuhed 
against  uie  ;"  (d)  "towards,"  in  ?'ew^?/6/?Vo,m  wer?V«.,  " ser- 
vices to  the  nation"  (but  de  r.  p.  niereri);  (e)  {vianner), 
"after;"  in  hunc  moduin  locutus  est. 

25.  Sub  ("motion"),  "up  to." 

(a)  Sub  ijysos  muros  adequitanf.  "  they  ride  close  up  to  the 
walls  ;"  (b)  (tim,e),  "  jnst  before ;"  sub  Incem  ;  sub  haec,  "just 
after  this." 

26.  Super,  "above." 

{a)  Snper  ipsvm,  "  (next)  above  the  host  at  table  ;"  (6)  alii  super 
alios,  "  one  after  another." 

Exercise  43. 

1.  Next  to  heaven,^  1  ascribed  this-  great  favour  mainly 
to  you  and-  }()iir  cliildren.  2.  1  liope  that  when  oiice^ 
he  lias  reached  Eonie  he  will  stay  in  my  house.  3.  It 
seems  that  this  year  is  destined  for  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
4.  He  is  generally  be]ieAe<l  to  be  free  from  blame,  and  no 
one  supposes  that  such*  a  good  patriot  would  have^  done 

>  Why  not  caelum  ?     (See  17.)  *  gg^  gj^g 

^  Express  "once"  by  the  right  tense.    (190,  ii.,  Ohs.) 

*  88.  «  193,  V. 
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anything  unconstitutionally.  5.  He  drew  up  his  line  on 
tlie  other  .siile  the  IXuiube ;  our  men,  who  had  now  for 
some  time  Ix^en^  marchiui^  along  the  river,  halted  close  to 
the  other  bank  opijosite  the  enemies'  camp.  G.  You  liad 
my  leave  to  return  home  to  your  friends  in  Loudon. 
Whether  you  have  gone-  away  »)'•  no  depends  on  yourself. 
"7.  Thei-e  is  this  difference  betwe(ui  y(ju  and  others:  with 
them  (339,  iv.)  n,iy  client  has,  thanks  to  his  many^  services 
to  the  nation,  great  weight ;'  with  you,  fur  the  same  reason, 
lie  has  absolutely  none.  8.  It  st^ems  that  he  invited  your 
son  to  supper  with  him  tliree  days  from  that  time  at 
his  house ;  ■  since  that  date  none  of  his  friends  have 
seen  him  anywhere.  9.  The  enemy  had  now  disem- 
barked, and  had  come  within  the  reach  of  missiles;  our 
men  Iruie  l^  their  javelins  and  tried  to  pass  by  between 
them  and  the  river.  10.  Such  was  their  juy  fur  tin* 
present,  such  their  hopes'*  for  the  future,  tjiat  no  one 
suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case."  11.  Having  in- 
veighed against  rne  with  the  utmost  fury,  Ik^  sat  ilown  ; 
in  answer  to  his  long  speech  I  made  a  very  few'^  remarks. 
12.  Having  ridden  past  the  many^  tall  trees  which  stood 
along  the  road,  I  halted  at  last  close  to  the  gate. 

»  181.  2  See  171  3  {^^  many,  tot.     (Cf.  88,  Oft.s.) 

•*  Historic  infinitive.      (See  186.) 

*  Singular      In  Latin  pnise  s,pvx  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  plural. 
^   "What  was   really  happening"    (fio\,   see   174;    or    '■^  that  which 
etc.)"  see  176. 

'  "  Said  very  little."     (See  53,  54.) 
'  See  56,  alsp  69. 


EXERCISE    XLIV. 
PREPOSITIONS    WITH    THE    ABLATIVE. 

332.   Here  also  tlie  local  meaning  is  tlie  earliest. 

1.  A  (before  consonants  andj,  otherwise)  ab. 

(a)  "  From,"  ab  Africa ;  (b)  {time),&pntro,  "  from  boyli(;od  ;  '"  ab 
urhii  conditd,  "from  {ajter)  the  fuUMilation  of  the  city;" 
(c)  '"frDMi  ilie  side  of  "  =  '' on,''  a  ihxtro  cornu  ;  -d/ronte.  ''  m 
front;"  so,  ((/)  a  sena^/ sfare,  "to  take  tlie  su/eo/ the  sinaie:" 
{e)  si'ciiriis  ab  hnMi\  "  in  e  from  care  as  to  the  enemy  ;"  a  re 
frumentarid  lahoran'.  "to  be  in  rlistiess /o?'  provisions;" 
( f)  a  te  incipiam,  ''  I  will  beirin  icith  you  ;"  ((/)  conpstim  a 
praelio,  "inMnediaiely  ajter  the  battle."     Cf.  (b). 

2.  Cum,  "  w  ith  "  (opposed  to  sine). 

(a)  "In  company  vith,"  f''cum  I'omam  redii ;  hence  "having," 

"wearing,"  cum  (jiadio,  cum  sordida  viste;  even,  ciuu  f(hri, 
"suflering  from;"  so,  cum  imperio  esse,  "to  be  invisteil 
with  miluary  power." 

(b)  "With,"  of  friendly,  or  unfriendly,  relations:    fecuni   rnilii 

amicitia,  ortnmen,  etc.,  est ;  tetniw  (or  contra  fej  bdit'in  gcro  ; 
hoc  meviu\]  cominvnicavit,  "he  imparttd  this  to  me." 

(c)  Accompanying  circumstances,  or  results  :  ma.'imo  cum  dornno 

meo,  "to  my  great  loss."' 

3.  De,  "  down  from." 

(a)  De  momibi'S  detvrhare,  "to  drive  in  confusioji  from  the 
"Walls  ;"  (6)  de  spe  dejiare,  "  to  disappoint  ;"  (c)  "  from,"  /,  omo 
de  2^Ze6e,  "a  man  of  (t.iken  frcm)  the  people;"  {d)  "con- 
cerning," etc.,  de  tc  acthm  est,  "ii  is  all  over  uitli,  (concein- 
ing>  yoix  ;"  (e)  ("time,"  328,  c  ,  de  via  lavgiure,  "to  be  tired 
after  a  journey  ;"  (/)  de  indvstria,  "on  puriu  se  ;"  ((/)  bene 
nureri  de  .  .  .  ,  "  to  deserve  well  of,"  "  to  serve  ;"  (//)  poenas 
sumere  de  .  .  .,  "  to  punisli." 

4.  Ex  (before  all  letter.s),  e  (only  before  consonants\  "out  of;'"  many 

uses. 
Ex  cquo  pi'gnare,  '^  on  horseback  ;"  e  rebus  futuris  pendtre,  "to 
depend  ii2)on  the  future;"  ex  sentcntid,  "'' accordinrj  to  one's 
wish  or  views  ;"  e  repvblicd  (oj^pcsed  to  contra  r.  p.),  '^in 
accordance  with  the  constitution;"  ex  improviso,  "unexpect- 
edly," etc. 
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5.  In,  '"in,''  ;ilsu  "unions,     etc. 

(((I  111  honis  ducire,  "to  reckon  amoiirf  blessings;"  (6)  (time), 
in  ddibrando,  ''whilst  deliberating;"  (c)  quae  in  ocnlu 
stmt,  ^^bjfore  our  eves  ;"  {d)  in  armis  esse,  "  uiuhr  arms  ;" 
(e)  quid  in  nobis  fecit  ?  ^^  as  concerns,  or,  with  vis;"  (/)  in 
te  nihil  potcstatis  habd,  "no  power  over  you  ;"  (g)  quantum 
in  me  est,  "to  the  utmost  of  my  power;"  (/*)  (of  cirenni- 
stances),  satis  nt  in  re  trcju'da  inqKividus,  "  with  fair  courage 
considerinff  the  critical  state  of  things  ;"  (i)  "in  spite  of,  in 
face  of,"  iu  tanto  discrimine.     (See  273,  06s.) 

6.  Prae,  "  iu  front  of ;  "  commonest  uses  metaphorical. 

:(t)  Prae  se  ferre,  "to  avoa;"  "make  no  secret  of;"  (b)  "as  a 
preventive  cause,"  i)iae  clamore  vix  audiri  potuit,  he  could 
scarcely  be  heard /cw  the  slinuting="  his  voice  ua.s  drowned 
in  the  shouting." 

7.  Pro,  also  "  iu  front  of." 

(a)  Pro  tribmiaJi  dicere,  "to  speak  (in  front  of)  from  the  magi- 
strate's iriliunal  ;"  (6)  "in  defence  of,"  pro  arts  et  focis: 
(c)  "in  place  of,"  "as  good  as,"  iinus  ille  mihi  pro  e.iercitu 
est;  id)  "as,"  pro  certo  habere,  "to  feel  sure  of;"  (e)  "in 
proportion  to,"  pro  ineritis  ejus  f/ratiavi  redd  ere ;  (/)  "in 
accordance  with,"  pro  jn-ndcnti'l  tuft:  (r/)  "in  virtue  of," 
pro  potcstate ;  (h)  "in  proportion  to;"  with  comparatives, 
caedes  minor  quam  pro  tanta  victoria,  "small  in  jn-oporfion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  victory." 

8.  Sine,  "  witliout."  but  not  nearly  so  often  used  as  the  English 
preposition.     Its  place  is  taken  by  many  constructions. 

Ntilio  negotio,  "  without  trouble  ;"  re  infecta,  "  without  result  :" 
nullo  ri'puijnante,  ^^  without  resistance;"  imprtidens,  "  loithout 
being  aware."     (See  425.) 

Compare  alsg — 

Stetit  impavidus  neque  loco  cessit.     He  stood,  etc.,  witliout  yield- 
ing ground  ; 
or — Noa  poles  mihi  noctre  (jiiin  tibi  ?^jsi  noceas.    You  cannot  hurt  me 
wlthaat  injurmg  your.self. 

333.   There  is  nothing  difficult  in  the  use  of  the  other  prepositions. 

Tenus  is  used  occasionally  witli  the  genitive,  and  foUow.s  its  noun  : 
it  should  be  noticed  in  such  forms  as  hactenus,  aliquatemxs,  and 
VI  rho  tenus,  "as  far  as  words  go." 

Sub  must  never  be  used  with  the  ablative  after  verbs  of  motion 
tou'irds;  its  metaphorical  u>c,  "un>ler  a  leader  or  king,"  is  rare  in 
Latin  ;  '''' under  his  guidance"  is  co  (hict. 
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Exercise  4+. 

1.  In  the  midst  of  this  dire  confusion  and  tumult,  the 
emperor  was  seen  with  his  staff  on  the  left  win^'.  He 
was  now^  free  from  care  as  to  the  enemy's  cavalrv,  and 
his  words  of  encouragement  were  drowned  in  slmuts  of 
joy  and  triuujph.  2.  I  fear  thai-  it  is  all  over  with  our 
army  :  for^  ten  successive  days  there  has  been  the  greatest 
want  of  provisions ;  in  front,  in  flank,  in  rear,  enemies 
are  threatening  (them);  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  are 
in  arms :  on  no  side  is  there  anv  prospect  of  aid  :  yet,  for 
myself/  in  the  face  of  these  great  dangers,  I  am  unwilling 
wholly  to  despair.  3.  Immediately  aftei'  the  battle  they 
brihg'out^  and  slay  the  prisoners:  they  begin  with  the 
general;  none*^  are  spared;  all  aie  butcliered  to  a  man. 
4.  1  will  begin,  theu,^  with  you:  you  pretend  that  your 
countrymen  are  fighting  for  their  homes  and  hearths; 
and  yet**  you  avow  that  they  have  repeatedly  made  raids 
upon  our  territory,  and  wasted  our  land  with  fii'p  and 
sword  ,^without  provocation  or  resistance.  5.  1  ha\'e 
known'  tlifs  young  man  from  a  boy:  both  his  father  and 
he  have  again  and  again  in  your  father's  lifetime  stayed 
under  my  roof;  and  I  consider  him  wanting  in  nothing 
either  in  point  of  knowledge  or  natural  powers.  G.  In 
virtue  of  the  power  with  which  my  countr^'men  have 
intrusted  me,  I  intend  to  reward  all  who  have  deseived 
well  of  the  nation  :  the  rest  I  sliall  punish  in  proportion 
to  their  crimes.  7.  I  will  aid  you  to  tlie  utmost^  of  my 
power;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  all  over  with  your  hopes. 
8.  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  fVar  that 
your  brother  has  returned  without  result.  9.  Considering 
the  i^^reatness  of  the  danger,  he  showed  jfreat  courao-e,  and 
we  ought  all  to  show  him  gratitude  in  projjortion  to  his 
many  services  to  us  and  to  the  nation.  10.  We  should^'' 
all  of  us  look  at  what  is  before  our  eyes ;  to  depend  on 
the  future  is  useless. 

^  See  328,  h.  ^  138.  ^  j^jj.,,  i,-^  <^-^^,^  ways.    (See  321.  Obs.1.) 

*  334,  i.  =  Accusative  of  passive  participle.     (See  15.) 

*  Use  nemo  ;  case?  '  Why  not  turn?  =  •'therefore."  (Intr.  .56,  d.) 
'  Use  idem.  (See  366,  ii.)  '  (See  332.  5,  7.)  Tense?  (See  190,  ii.) 
">  (Jporfet.     (See  198,  ii.) 


EXERCISES  ON  PRONOUNS. 

*^*Thcfolluiviiifj  Ejxrnscs — XL  V.  to  XL  I'll [. — mny  either 
he  do/If  i'(insenUireh/,iii  the  order  i/i  ivJiir/i  tin  1/  utaiid, 
or  aiiji  one  of  tliein  inn ij  he  tahen  siufily  at  anj/  time 
after  tlie  first  iiccnty- four  Exereises  Itare  h/rn  done. 


EXERCISE    XL]'. 
PRONOUNS. 

Personal  and  Demonstrative. 

334.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  English 
pvdiKiuns, /,  7/y?<,  Ac,  7rf%  etc.,  when  used  as  snbjects  to  a 
verb,  are,  in  the  al)sence  of  any  special  emphasis,  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  the  termination  of  the  Latin  verb. 
(See  11,  a,  h) 

But  many  causes  will  account  for  their  insertion. 

(i.)  Eyo  of'ttn  bc-j^ins  a  i^entence  in  ■\vliicii  the  speaker  is  giving  an 
accotnu,  of  his  own  conduct  or  feeiin.us. 

Kgo  cm  pn'muiii  ad  remj-vblicam  acccssi.  {For  myself')  when 
first  I  ciiteitd  on  political  lile. 

(ii.)   Ta  (especially)  is  often  used  indignantlj'. 

All  tu  Fradonm  acctisas?    Or  is  it  that  you  (one  lile  you)  are 
bringing  a  ci;ar<re  against  a  Praetor.' 
(i  i.)  L'(jo,  tu,  nT\d  even  iV/e,  are  often  inserted  wi:h(iut  any  special 
emphasis  side   by  side  %Aith  the  oblique  ci'se  oi  another  pronmin. 
(Intr.  106.) 

Jlis  e.<:o  jxrtcul'is  me  ch'ici:  tc  ille  semper  contemp<H.  These 
^^ere  tlie  duiii;er.s  to  wliich  I  expisid  myself;  he  always  had 
a  contempt  fur  y<iu. 

(iv.)  They,  especi.dly  ille,  are  <  fteii  joined  closely  wiih  quidem, 
and  inserted  in  a  clause  wliere  an  aiimission  is  made  in  contrast  with 
a  stacment  wliiih  f  Hows. 

Vir   optliuus  ille  (juidem,  sed  medlorri   ingenio.     He    was  an 

excellent  nan    but  1  f  i:i-  dcr  le  ubiiities. 
224 
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'J'he  following  aie  the  main  uses  of  the  Demoif^trative 
Pronouns,  those  which  point  out  {(hmonstro),  without 
naming,  the  person  or  thing  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Is,  ille,  hoc,  iste. 

335.  Lntin  has  many  words  wliicli  answer  to  our  "he,"  "she," 
"tliey,"  in  addition  to  the  termination  (f  the  third  person.  In  "Ae 
says  "that  heh:\s  not  done  wrono,"  the  seconci  "lie"  might  be  expressed 
in  Latin  hy  negat  se,  eum,  1  unr,  istum,  or  ilium  jpeccCsse,  according 
to  the  precise  meaning  of  he  in  the  English  sentence.  The  fir^t  "he" 
might  he  eithei-  unexpressed  as  above,  or  translated  by  is,  hie,  iste, 
ille,  according  to  circumstances. 

336.  Is  is  the  pronoun  of  mere  reference.  It  is  regularly 
used,  especially  in  the  oblique  cuses,  for  "he,"  "she," 
"him,"  "her,"  "it,"  as  an  unem])hatic  ])ronoun  referring  to 
some  person  or  thing  air tady  mentioned,  or  to  he  mentioned. 

Is  is,  in  all  case.s,  the  regular  pronoun  corresponding  to  qui.  The 
other  demonstrative  pirononns  have  eacli  a  special  force  of  their  own, 
in  addition  to  that  of  mere  reference  to  some  person  or  thing  indi- 
cated. 

337.  Hie  is  the  demonstrative  of  i\\Q  first  person.  "  Tins 
person,  or  thiirg,  near  me"  (the  speaker). 

Hacc  patria,  this  our  country  :  haec  vita,  this  present  life  ;  hacc 
omnia,  everything  around  us  ;  piget  haec  perpdi,  it  is  painful 
to  endure  the  present  state  of  things;  his  sex  diebns,  ni  the 
last  dx  days  ;  his  cognitis,  after  learning  this  (which  I  have 
just  related). 

338.  Iste  on  the  other  hand  is  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  (the  })erson  addressed),  "  that  near  you." 

Cur  ista  quaeris?  why  do  you  pnit  that,  or  this,  question  ?  opinio 
ista,  that  belief  of  yours  ;  Epicurus  iste,  your  friend  Epicurus  ; 
casus  iste,  your  present  disaster. 

06s.  1. — In  the  language  of  the  law-court  Jric  is  often  opposed  to  iste. 
Hie  then  means  "'  ihe  man  near  me,"  '"  my  client^  and  friend  here,"  and 
is  opposed  to  iste,  "the  man  near  you,"  "my  opponent,"  "the  d(f end- 
ant."  '•Iste"  has  this  meaning  because  the  jury  are  addressed,  and 
the  accused  sat  near  the  seats  of  the  jury  ;  so  I's/clias  its  proper  mean- 
ing, "the  man  beside  you." 


^  Cliens  is  never  used  in  this  sense  ;  either  hie,  or,  if  more  emphatic, 
hie  cujus  causam  suscepi,  hie  (jiieni  de/enuo,  etc. 

P 
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Ohs.  2. — This  ineaning  "  tluit  of  yours"  often,  Imt  by  no  means 
nlways,  iiives  iiit  a  meaning  of  contempt :  ist;i  iwvinnis,  we  know  that 
gtorij ;  isti,  those  friends  of  iioiirn  (wixmi  I  think  iiglitly  of  . 

339.  Ille  is  the  deiiionstrative  of  tlie  third  person,  other 
than  those  present,  or  engaged  in  co.iVersation :  "that 
yonder"  "  that  out  there."     Hence  come  various  nses. 

(i.)  The  remf)te  in  time  as  opposed  to  the  present :  "  IlUs  temporibus, 
"  in  those  days  ;"  antiquitas  ilia,  "the  far-off  past,"  "the  good  old 
times." 

(ii.)  The  "  distinguished,"  as  opposed  to  the  common  :  Cato  ille, 
"  the  great  Cato." 

(iii.)  The  emphatic  "  he,"  the  "  he  "  of  whom  we  are  all  thinking  or 
speaking  ;  whom  we  all  know  ;  ille  is  substituted  for  is,  where  a  well- 
known  person  is  meant,  even  with  qui;  illi  qui,  those  (whom  we  all 
knowj  who,  not  merely  "mm  who." 

(iv.)  So,  "  he  "  in  the  sense  of  "  the  other "  of  two  parties  ;  often 
substituted  for  a  proper  name  in  a  narrative. 

340.  Hie  and  ille  are  oiten  opposed  to  eacli  other. 

(i.)  Of  two  persons  or  things  alieady  mentioned,  hie  relates  to  the 
nearer,  the  latter  ;  ille  to  the  more  remote,  the  former. 

Enmidiim  Niima  excepit ;  hie  pace,  ille  bcllo  vplior  fait.  To 
R  inuilus  succeeded  Numa  ;  tlie  latter  excelled  in  peace,  the 
former  in  war. 

(ii.)  So,  of  persons  or  things  already  mentioned  or  implied. 

Neqm  hoc  ncque  ilkid.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Et  hie  et  ille  {  =  ut.rqiie).     Both  07ie  and  the  other. 

(iii.)  Sometimes  they  answer  to  "some,''  "others." 
Hi  pacem,  helium  illi  volunt. 

341.  Iliad  is  often  used  to  introduce  an  emphatic  statement,  or 
a  quotation. 

lUud  rereor,  ne  funis  in  iirbe  sit.     My  real  fear  is,  or,  what  I 

fear  is,  lest  iliere  sliould  be  a  famine  in  tlie  city. 
2^'ofum  illud  Catonis.     The  sayiny  of  Cato  is  well  known. 

It  will  sometimes  answer  to  the  English  "this,"  "the  following." 

Ne  illud  quidcrn  intclhcjunt  .  .  .  They  do  not  even  perceive  this, 
that  .   .   . 

342.  Is,  as  the  pronoun  of  reference,  is  the  regular  correlative  to 
qui,  anil  is  used  with  all  three  persons. 
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Read  a^ain  70-76,  and  explain  the  following  examples  : — 
\a.j  Qui  /((><•  hnriuf    190,  i.)  poenuit  ihibuiit. 
(6.)  X)<?  els  qui  hoc  fu;riiit,  j'Oena.'^  s^undtn. 
(c.)  Qui  oil m  ierruraru  orbi  i)npi  ninmns,  ei  (ii)  hodie  strvinius. 
(d.)  In  eos  qui  defeceijint  satvitum  est.     The  rebels^  (175>  were 
treated  with  severity. 

343.  For  the  difference  between  cuiu  to  ns  est,  qui  nos  semper 
eoiiti  lupserit  'snhjunctive),  and  the  same  sentence  with  cojitnii]mt,  see 
506. 

It  will  l>e  enouj^h  to  say  here  that 

Is  sum  qui  feci,  is,  "  I  am  the  man  who  did  (it)." 
Non  is  sum  qui  faciam,  is,  "  I  am  not  snch  a  person  as  to  do  it," 
"  one  to  do  it.'" 

344.  Et  is,  isque,  idque,  etc.,  are  ol'teii  added  with 
some  detail  to  which  attention  is  drawn. 

Decern  capti  sunt,  et  ii  Bimani.     Ten  men  have  been  taken, 

and  fliose  loo  Komans. 
Lifteris  (ypcram  dedi,  idque  ajnuro.     I  have  been  a  student, 

and  that  from  my  boyhood. 

345.  The  pronoun  "that,"  "those,"  is  most  rarely  u.sed.  ;is  it  is 
constantly  in  English,  to  represent  with  a  genitive  case  a  noun 
already  mentioned. 

"  Onr  own  children  are  dearer  to  us  than  those  of  our  friends,"  is, 
nostri  nobis  libiri  cariores  snnt  quam  amicoriim  ;  never,  ei  {ii) 
amicorum. 
If  the  second  substantive  represented  by  "those"  is  in  a  difl'erent 
case  it  is  repeated. 

Liberi  nostri  amicorum  liberis  cariwes  sunt. 

346.  So  also  it  must  be  ajjaiu  noticed  (see  74)  tliut 
neither  is  nor  i//e  can  be  used  like  the  Greek  article,  or  the 
English  demonstrative,  to  define  a  participle,  adjective,  or 
phrase. 

"  He  ordered  those  near  him  '  is  not  eos  proj^e  sc,  Ijut 
eos  qui  piv/ie  se  erant  or  stahant;  "to  those  questioning 
him"  is  not  lis  iiiterrogantibns,  but  either  interrogantibys, 
or  eis  (\m  interrogabant ;  "those  like  ourselves  "is  not 
eos  nostri  similes,  but  nostii  similes,  or  eos  qui  nostri  sunt 
similes. 

^  Observe  that  the  Latin  substantives  in  -tor,  -sor,  express  a  morj 
permanent  and  inherent  quality  than  the  English  in  -er :  gubernntor 
is  not  the  "  steerer"  of  the  moment,  but  the  professional  pilot.  Defector 
is  first  used  in  Tacitus. 
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347.  When  is, hie,  ni'  qui,  etc.,  stands  as  the  suhjrrt  of  i hi' 
verb  "  to  be,"  or  some  link  verb,  the  pronoun  oenertillv 
agrees  with  the  predicate  where  we  mi^ht  have  expected 
it  to  be  neuter.     ( See  83. ) 

Ea  demvm  eat  ma  felkiUis.      Tljis  ami  this  only  i.s  tnie 
good  fortune. 

N.B. — FeMcitas  never  uie;ms  "  h;)it|iiiiess"  (see  98,  b},]n\t  '' yood 
hick"  or  "fortune  ;"  note  also  the  u.se  of  dennini :  this  "at  length," 
"  nothinjr7(7/  ive  comi'  tv  this." 

348.  Both  nil'  and  /,s  sonietinies  represent  the  English 
"article  "  ^//e,  itself  a  shortened  demonstrative. 

I  remember  f/ie  day  on  which.      Fcnif  wilii  in  menfein  diei 

illius,  ([110. 
The  friendship  which  existed   between  you  and  me.      Ea 

quae  niihi  tecurn  erat  awicifia. 

So  "the  saying  of  Cato ;"  see  above,  341. 

Exercise  45. 

1.  Those  friends  of  yours  are  in  the  habit  of  finding 
fault  with  the  men,  the  institutions,  the  manners,  of  the 
present^  day,  and  of  sighing  for,  and  sounding  the  praises 
of,  the  good  old  times ;  possibly  yoti  yourself  have  some- 
times fallen  into  that  mistake.  2.  There  is  the  greatest 
disagreement  on  ^  political  matters  in  my  hou.se ;  one 
party  wishes  everything  changed,  the  other  nothing.  For 
myself,  I  believe  neither  of  the  two  parties  to  be  in  the 
right.  3.  He  ^always  showed  himself  proof  against  these 
perils,  these  bugbears  ;  do  *  not  you  then  appear  unworthy 
of  your  noble  forefathers.  4.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  that  belief  of  yours  as  to^  the  antiquity  of 
this  custom  is  groundless;  it  is  for  you  to  consider^  its 
origin.^  5.  The  saying  of  Caesar  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  chance  has  the  greatest  influence  in  war.  6.  When 
just  on  the  point  of  pleading  his  cause,  my  client  was 


^  See  337.     Repeat  the  pronoun  with  each  word.     (See  49.) 

"^  See  300.  ^  334,  iii.  *  See  143. 

^  See  146.  *  See  174,  e. 
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ready  to  lie  reconciled  with  the  defendant,  and  tliis  design  ' 
he  shortly  accomplished  against  my  will,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  all  his  friends.  7.  To  the  question  wiiy  he  prefeiied 
heinu'  an  exile  to  living  in  his  own  home,  the  other  re|)lied 
that  he  could  not  return  yet  without  violating  the  law, 
(and)  must-  wait  for  the  king's  death.  8.  This  only,  it  is 
said,^  is  true  wisdom:  to  command  one's-self.  9.  I  value 
my  own  reputation  more  highly  than  you  (do)  yours,  but 
I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  freedom  to  that  of  the  nation. 
10.  I  who  ^twenty  years  ago  never  quailed  even  before 
the  lu'avest  foe,  now  in  the  face^  of  an  inconsiderable 
diinger  am  alarmed  for  my  own  safety  and  that  of  my 
children.  11.  To  those  who  asked  why  tliey  reiused  to 
comply  with  the  royal  caprice,  they  replied  that  they  were 
not  men  ^  to  quail  before  pain  or  danger.  12.  You  have 
been  praised  by  an  excellent  man,  it  is  true,"  l»nt  Ity  one 
most  unversed  in  these  matters. 


^  Id  quod.      (See  67.)  ^  i98,  iii. 

^  See  32  6,  and  44.  *   See  75,  and  342,  c 

'  273.  06.S.  «  See  343.  '  334,  iv. 


EXERCISE    XLVI. 

PRONOUNS-Conf/nwerf. 
Reflexive  and  Emphatic  Pronouns    Se,  suus,  ipse. 

349.  Se,  ses3.  sui,  sibi.  as  also  the  ixjssessive  suus.  are 
used  where  the  person  wlioiii  tliey  denote  is  the  same  as 
the  oramuiatical  subject  of  the  sentence  in  wliicli  they 
occur,  i.e.  as  the  nominative  to  the  principal  verli. 

They  are  used  of  the  third  person  only.  In  tlie  first  and  second, 
me  {'mentet),  te  (temet),  are  used  with  ijise.     ( See  356.  i 

Brutus  liugione  se  interfecit  suo.     Brutus  killed  hinmlf  wiMi  hu 

dagger. 
An  temet  ipse  contemnis  ?     Is  it  that  yon  despise  yunrs^elf? 

Obn. — Suus  is  not  expressed  wherever  we  use  his,  theirs.,  etc.,  but 
only  for  emphasis,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

Animum,  advertit,  "he  turned  his  attentitm  ;"  ./i/ti'  mortem  de- 
plorahut,  "he  was  lamenting  his  son's  death." 

But  it  is  often  used  emphatically,  as  opposed  to  alienus ;  suo  tempore, 
"at  the  time  that  suited  himself;"  or  in  combination  with  qnisque, 
suam,  qu.isque  virtvtem,  laudant ;  and  always  in  the  phrase  sua  spoiite. 
Sui  is  often  used  for  a  man's  "friends,"  "party,"  "followers,"  or  even 
"  countrymen  : "  ad  suos  rediif. 

350.  Sc  (sims),  when  used  as  the  subject  to  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  refers  to  the  svhjcct  of  the  verl)  on  whicli  tlie 
infinitive  verb  depends. 

This  use  will  cause  no  difficulty,  though  the  English  idiom  is 
ditt'erent. 

Ait  se  haec  vidisse.     He  says  he  saw  this.     (^See  34.) 

06s. — Where  there  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity,  the  se  may  refer  to 
the  object  of  the  principal  verb. 

Rcliquos  sese  convert  ere  coqunt.     The  rest  they  compel  to  turn. 
Diffidentem  rebtts  suis  cmifrmavit.     He  cheered  him  while  dis- 
trusting (against  liis  distrust  of)  his  own  position. 

For  the  insertion  of  se  after  verbs  oi  promising,  etc.,  see  37. 
230 
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351.  Sometimes,  as  with  the  English  "one's  seltV"  •' one's  own," 
the  svibject  nnist  be  supplied  from  the  context  ;  Latin,  like  English, 
having  no  such  indetinite  word  as  the  (ireek  rty,  or  the  French  on. 

Allciiis  iujuriiti  vehementius  quant  suis  commoveri.     The  being 
more  deeply  moved  by  other  mens  wrongs  than  by  onc'.'^  ou7i. 
So  siii  poenilcic.  .^ibi  placere,  "self-reproach,"  "self-satisfaction." 

352.  Very  common  uses  of  se,  suus,  are — sun  sponte,  of  his  own 
acconl ;  secnni  habere,  to  keep  to  one's-self ;  _/?Vf?fota  sui.  self-confidence  ; 
per  se,  propter  se,  pro  se  quisqne  ("  each  in  tain  ") ;  sni  compos,  master 
of  himself,  his  leason  ;  qvantum  in  se  fvit,  to  the  utmost  of  bis 
power. 

These  phrases  are  freely  used  without  any  reference  in  the  sf  to 
any  other  than  the  nearest  word. 

Turn  illimi  vU  jam  sui  compotem  esse  videt.     Then  he  sees  that 

he  (the  <ither  i  is  scarcely  any  longer  master  of  himself 
Haec  omnia  per  se  ««;  propter  se  a'petenda  esse  ait.     All  these 
things  are.  he  says,  desirable  iii  themselves  and  for  their  own 
salce. 
Obs. — So  se,  suns,  are  constantly  combined  with  qvisque,  either  in 
a  difierent  case  or  with  a  ditferent  constiuciion. 

Milites  ad  sua  quemque  sig7ia  redirejussit  .  .  .,  "to  their  respec- 
tive,  or  several,  standards." 

353.  In  dependent  clauses  introduced  by  qni  or  a  conjunction 
no  precise  or  mechanical  rule  for  the  use  of  se  (suus)  can  be  given  ;  but 

(i.)  In  adjectival  clauses  se  generally  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb 
in  its  own  clause. 

Milites,  qui  se  s,n-Aque  omnia  hosti  tradiderant,  lavdare  noluit. 
He  objected  to  praise  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  themselves 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them  to  the  enemy. 

(ii.)  In  all  other  subordinate  clauses  se  generally  refers  to  the 
subject,  not  of  its  own,  but  of  the  principal  clause. 

Cicero  effeecrat,  ut  Q.  Cnrius  consiUa  Catilinae  sibi  proderet. 
Cicero  had  contrived  that  Q.  (hirius  should  betray  to  him 
(Cicero)  the  designs  of  Catiline. 

But  neither  rule  is  universal  ;  sometimes  in  subordinate  clauses 
ipse  represents  the  subject  of  the  principal,  se,  suus,  that  of  the  depen- 
dent verbs  ;  the  general  rule  is  the  opposite  of  this. 

35-4.  Sometimes,  and  constantly  with  ijiter,  se  .supplies  the  place 
"f  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  which  is  wanting  in  Latin. 

Furtim  inter  se  aspiciebant.  They  would  look  stealthily  at 
eaclt  other. 

Otherwise  alius  alitim.     (See  371,  iv.) 
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355.  Ipse  can  be  used  of  any  person  (witli  cgn,  in,  etc.) 
and  in  any  case;  it  may  also  emphasise  ,s(;  and  s^^ms,  and  is 
joined  freely  with  substantives. 

Quid  ipsi  xentiatis  vdim   fat'amini.     I  would   fain   have  you 
confess  your  own  sentiments. 
It  answers  to  various  Eii}Tlish  expressions. 

(a.)  Ipsis  sub  moenibus,  close  beneath  the  walls  (place). 
(6.)  Illo  ipso  (Ue,  on  that  viry  d;iy  (time), 
(c.)   AdviHtu  ip-;o  hostes  terruit,  "by  his  mere  arrival." 
(d.)  Ipse   hoc  viii,  "  with   my  own   eyes,"   or,   as    with  inveni, 
"unaiibnl,"  or '•  of  my  own  accord;"  sometimes  "on  my 
part." 
()l)g^  1.— f/jse  is  often  inserted  in  Latin  for  the  sake  of  clearness  or 
contrast  where  we  should  hardly  express  it. 

Dlmissis  suis  ipse  navent  cou,-!n'n.(lit.     He  dismissed  his  followers 
and  embarked. 
Ohs.  2. —It   very  ofteii  denotes   the  leading  person,  the   host  as 
opposed  to  the  guests,  ''  the  master"  as  opposed  to  "  the  disciples." 

356.  (i.)  When  used  to  emphasise  suus  ("  own  "},  it  is  added  to  it 
in  the  possessive  genitive,  singular  or  plural  as  the  sense  requires. 

Mea  ipsius  culpa,  vestra  ipsoriim  culpa-     Through  my  own,  or 
your  own,  fault. 
(ii.)  When    ipse   emphasises   tlie  oblique  case  of  sr  or  a  personal 
pronoun  ("  seU","  "  selves  "),  it  sometimes  agrees  witli  that  case — 

Nos  ipsos  oiiines  nafnra  dilifjimvs.     We  all  of  us  instinctively 
love  ourselves  ; 
but  more  commonly  it  is  used  in  the  nominative  as  subject  to  the  verb — 
Me,  or  m'nut,  ipse  con>io^or.     I  console  myself. 
Virtus  per  se  et  propter  se  ipsa  ec  et''.nda  est.     Goodness  is  desir- 
able in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake. 
The  most  emphatic  combination  is  egomet  ipse,  temet,  or  semet,  ipse, 
rosmet  ipsi,  etc. 

Exercise  46. 

I.  Many  evils  and  troubles  befall  us  thvouuli  our  own 
fault,  and  it^  is  often  men's  lot  to  atone  for  the  offences 
of  their  boyhood  in  mature  life.  2.  Havinoj  thus  spoken, 
he  sent  back  the  officers  to  their  several  regiments,  and 
then,  tellini:^'-  the  cavalry  to  wait  for  his  arrival  under 
shelter  of   the   risin^   ground,  he   started  at   full  gallop 

»  "It  "emphatic.    (341.)       *  Why  not  present  participle  ?   (See  411.) 
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and  encouraged  by  voice  and  gesture  the  infantry,  who 
had  retreated  quite  up  to  the  camp,  to  turn  back^  and 
follow  him.  3.  You  are  one  whom  your  countrymen 
will  intrust-  with  office  from  the  mere  impression  of 
your  goodness.  4.  It  is  a  king's  duty  (291)  to  have 
regard  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  successors.  5.  I 
heard  him  with  my  own  ears  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  a  calamity  whinlr^  you  pretend  that  he 
treated  very  lightly.  6.  We  ought,  says  he,  to  be  scarcely 
more  touched  by  our  own  sorrows  than  by  those  of  our 
friends.  7.  Having  returned  to  his  countrymen,  he  pro- 
ceeded* to  appeal  to  them  not  to  surrender  him  at  the 
conqueror's  bidding  to  men  wdio  weie^  his  and  their** 
deadliest  enemies,  to  his  father's  murderers  and  their'' 
betrayers,  l»ut  rather  to  bra^e^  the  worst,  and  perish  in 
the  field.  S.  Hh  intends,  he  says,  to  lead  his  men  out  to 
fight'  at  his  own  time,  not  at  that  of  the  Germans. 
A  9.  Any  one^  may  be  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  liis 
own  generation;  but  it  requires^  great  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive how  we  can  retrieve  the  evils  of  the  past,  and  treat 
with  success  the  national  wounds.  10.  To  those  who 
asked  what  advantage  he  had  reaped  from  such  numerous 
friends,  he  replied  that  friendship  was  to  be  cultivated  in 
itself^  and  for  its  own  sake.  11.  Taking^*^  his  seat,  he 
sent^  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies,  and  asked  them 
why  they  were  ready  to  desert  him,  and  betray  their  own 
liberties  at  such  a  crisis. 

'  Participle,  see  15,  (for  mood  of  "  follow  "  and  "perish  "  see  118). 
-  Mood?   (343.)  ^  "  Which  calamity. " 

■•  See  184.  «  Mood  ?    (77.) 

*  Use  ip-ie  for  "their  "  in  both  places.         '  Ad  with  Gerund. 

*  See  292,  4,  and  291,  Obs.  4.  »  See  352 

'"  Use  conftido.     Why  not  present  participle  ?     (See  411,) 


EXERCISE    XLVn. 
PRONOUNS— Con^/V?t/e£/. 

Indefinite  Pronouns— ^t//sg'</«w.  aliquis,  etc. 

Thkuk  ;iiv  many  pi'DHDUUs  wliicli  niav  l)e  callt-il  indefinite 
demonstratives  in  Latin  ;  but  theiv  main  distinctions  are 
easily  pointed  out.  We  may  divide  then)  into  (1)  those 
that  are  of  a  negative  as  well  as  of  an  indefinite  nature 
("Any"),  and  (2)  those  that  are  inainlv  affirmative 
("  Some  "). 

357.  "Any,"  after  si,  nisi,  mim,  ne,  quo,  qvcnto.  is  the 
very  indefinite  quis  (qui,  M'hen  used  as  an  adjective,  i.e. 
as  attached  to  a  substantive). 

Si  quis  Ita  feccrit,  j)oenaA  dabit.     If  am/  one  does  (191,  i. ) 

so,  he  will  be  punished. 
Nuni  (|uis   inixcifiir  infaiitihtts?     Does  anyhochj  ieeX  anger 

towards  infants  ] 
Ne  ([Vii?,  aedfis  iufrt'f,  jdiniain  davdimus.    We  shut  the  door 

to  prevent  (101,  ii.)  airi/  one  from  entering  the  house. 
Quo  quis  rermtior,  eo  suspcdior.    The  more  shrewd  a  man 

{any  our)  is,  the  moie  is  he  suspected. 

N.B. — Quis  in  this  sense  can  never  begin  a  sentence. 

Ohs. — In  place  of  qith,  in  all  but  the  last  sentence,  qvisquam  might 
be  used.    "Does  any  one  at  all,  any  though  it  he  but  one,  feel  anijer?"' 

358.  (i.)  A  more  emphatic  "any"  is  quisquam  (subst.), 
(uUus,  adj.).  It  is  used  alter  a  negative  particle  {nee,  via:, 
etc.),  or  a  verb  of  denying,  forbidding,  preventing,  or  a 
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question  implying  a  negative,  ov  si,  where  the  negative 
sense  of  "  any  "  is  emphasised. 

HanA:  aio,  nee  quisqiiam  negat.    This  I  say,  and  no  one  denies  it. 
Negant  se  cujusquani  imperio  esse  obteiiiperaturos.     They  refuse 

to  (136,  a)  ubey  any  one's  command. 
Et  est  ([nisqvi&m  ^.     And  is  there  a)M/  one:''     (It  is  inipiipd  that 

there  is  no  one.) 
Vetnt  lee  nllani  rem  esse  cujusquivm,  qui  legihus  parere   iiolit} 
The  law  i'orhids  tliat  anything  shonld  belong  to  any  one  \>hn 
refuses  to  obey  the  laws. 
Obs. — Nee  quisquam  is  always  used  (not  et  nemo)  for  "and  no  one." 
(See  110.) 

(ii.)  As  quisqiuon  (ullus)  =  "  smy  at  all,"  it  is  naturally 
used  in  comparisons. 

Fortior  erat  quani  amicorum  quisquam.     He  was  braver  titan 

any  of  his  friends. 
Solis  candor  illvstrior  est  quam  ullius  ignis.     The  brightness  of 
the  sun  is  more  intense  than  that  of  any  fire. 

359.  "Any,"  in  the  afirmatire  sense  of  "  any  one  (ur 
thing)  you  please''  almost  equivalent  to  "  every,"  is  quivis 
or  quilibet. 

Quodlibet  pro  putria,  pareniil/us,    amicis  adire  perimhim 

oportet.     AVe  ought  to  encounter  anij  danger  {i.e.   all 

dangers)  for  our  country,  our  parents,  and  our  friends. 

Mihi  quidvis  satis  est.     Anythinf/  is  enough  for  me. 

Obs.— Quivis  expresses  a  more  deliberate,  qnilibet  a  more  blind  or 

capricious  choice  (vohintas  compared  with  libido). 

360.  '^ Some"  is,  aliquis  {-qui),  quispiam,  quidam,nescio 
qvis.  We  might  say  for  "some  one  spoke,"  locutus  est 
aliquis,  quidam,  nescio  quis,  according  to  our  precise 
meaning. 

(i.)  Aliquis  (-qui)  is  "  some,"  ^  "  some  one,"  as  opposed 
to  "  none,"  "  no  one." 

Dixcrit  aliquis.     Some  one  (no  definite  person  thought  of) 

will  say  (have  said). 
Senes  quibas  aliqiiid  rohoris  supererat.     Old  men  who  had 
still  some  strength  remaining. 


1  For  mood  of  nollt  see  77  with  Ohs. 

^  Hence  with  sine  in  a  negative  sentence  aliqui,  "some,"  is  used,  just 
as  with  sine  in  a  positive  sentence  ullux,  "any  :  "  nemo  est  sine  ahqiia 
virtute,  there  is  no  one  without  some  virtue  (or  other) ;  homo  est  sine 
nlla  virtute,  he  is  a  man  without  ani/  virtue. 
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(ii.)  Quispiam  is  not  s<j  ol'ieu  used,  and  is  \;iguer. 

D'u:»'t  quispiam.     Home,  one  will  .say. 
(iii.)  "  SoMie,"  wlieu  used  in  au  eiu])liatic  and  yet  iiide- 
Hnite  sense  is  often  sunt  qui,  erant  qui,  with  the  subjunc- 
tive. 

Sunt  qui  iliciint.    Some  say.    Erant  ([Hi  dkarent.    Some  said. 

(iv )  Nonnu'li  is  "some  few,"  "more  than  one,"  as 
opposed  to  "one"  or  "  none." 

Bisertos  cognovi  nonnullos,  doquenicm  nominem.  I  have 
met  with  several  clever  speakers,  but  not  a  single  man 
of  eloquence. 

381.  Quidam  is  "  a  certain  one,"  or  simply  "  a."  It 
expresses  some  definite  person  (and  tlierefore  differs  from 
aliqiLis)  sulfijieiitly  known  to  the  speaker  for  the  purpose 
in  hand,  l)iit  not  further  described. 

Qaidam  ex  (or  ile)  pkhe  orationem  habuit.     A  man  of  the 

commons  made  a  speech. 
Quodam  tempore.     At  a  certain  time  (I  need  not  go  on  to 

give  the  date). 
Gicis  quidam  Romanus.     A  (certain)  citizen  of  Rome. 

06.S.  I. — Qikid  im  iiUo  is  very  comiiioiily  used  to  qualify  a  strong 
expression,  or  to  introduce  some  metaphorical  language  ;  it  corre- 
spond.s  in  u.se  to  at  die im,  '"so  to  speak."     (100,  note  '.) 

MrU  i,.i  eo  viro  diviiia  quaedam  iiu/mii  vi.s.     There  existed  in 
til  it  mm  almost  a  ilivine,  or,  a  nathi  heroic,  force  of  character. 
Pro /re  Utur  rcspubUca   naturali   quodam  itinere  et  cursu.     The 
state  advances  in  a  mtural  path  and  progiess. 

Ohs.  2. — -A-s  the  English  language  admits  of  the  use  of  metaphorical 
expressions  much  m  ire  readily  than  the  Latm,  the  Latin  qaidam,  or 
some  qualitving  phrase  {tanqiiiiu,  "as  if,"'  etc.),  will  often  \>e  used 
where  no  answering  phrase  is  required  in  English. 

332.  Nescio  quis  (.qui)  fs  also  used  as  a  single  word 
with  the  indicative,  or  even  without  a  verb  {cf/  contra 
nescio  (^ueni).  (See  169.)  It  does  not  merely  decline 
to  naine,  as  quvlnni  dons,  but  asserts  ignorance.  When 
used  of  a  person  it  is  often  therefi)re  cnntemptnous. 

Alcidamas  quidam,  "one  Alcidamas."  whom  I  need  not 
stop  to  describe  fuitlier. 
But — Alcidamas  nescio  quis,  "  an  obscure  person  called  Alci- 
damas." 
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363.  The  phrase^  ucscio  quid,  ncscw  quo  modo,  quo  imeto 
(;il>()  quodum  modo),  are  used  wliere  tlieve  is  anything  ex- 
(.lessed  tiiar  is  not  easily  defined  or  accounted  for. 

Iiirsf  nescio  quid  in  avimo  ac  sensu  mco.  There  is  some- 
tliing  {uii'uh  I  aoiuot  dcjine)  in  my  mind  and  feehngs. 

Boni  sunt  nescio  quomodo  Uirdiorcs.  Good  people  are 
somehovj  or  utiicr  rather  sluggish. 

Ni'scio  quo  i)acto  cvmit  ut  .  .  .  .  Somehoic  or  other  it 
happened  that  .... 

364.  Quicunque,  ciuisQuis  (substantive),  "whoever," 
though  occasionally  used  as  indehnite  demonstratives,  as 
a  rule  are  indefinite  relatives,  and  as  such  are  followed 
hy  a  dependent  verb  in  the  ir.dicative ;  by  the  subjunctive 
(jnly  when  required  on  other  grounds. 

Cras  tihi  quodcunque  voles  dicere  IkehH.     To-moirow  you 

may  say  u-Jiafeirr  imc  like.     (190,  ii.) 
Quisquis //2ic  venerit.  vapidahit.      Whoever  comes  (190,  i.) 

here  shall  be  beaten. 

Caution. — Beware  of  tliinking  that  quicunque  governs  a  subjunc- 
tive.    (153.) 

Excrcue  47. 

i.  Do  not,^  says  he.  be  ani^ry  with  any  one,  not  to  men- 
tion -  your  own  brother,  without  adequate  grctunds.  2. 
Scarcely  any  one^  can  realise  the  extent  and  nature  of 
this  disaster,  and  perhaps  *  it  can  never  be  retrieved.  3. 
Your  present  disaster  might  have^  befallen  any  one,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  somehow  more  unlucky 
than  any  of  your  contemporaries.  4.  No  one  ever  attained 
to  any  such  goodness  without,  so^  to  speak,  some  divine 
ins])iration,  and  no  one  ever  sank  to  sucli  a  depth  of 
wickedness  without  any  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt. 
5.  Some  believed  that  after  the  deieat  of  Cannae  the  very 
name  of  Eome ''  would  disappear,  and  no  one  imagined 


^  Use  cave    (143.) 

-  Ke  dlcam  (the  dicam  does  not  govern  the  case  of  "  brother  ").     (See 
100,  note.) 

•'291,(^^^.4.  *=  "which  perhaps."     (.See  169.) 

•'■  See  196.  "  361,  Obs.  '   Adjective.    (58  and  319.^ 
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that  the  nation  would  have  ^  so  soon  recovered  from  so 
crushing  a  calauiity.  6.  It  seems  to  me,  to  express  -  my- 
self with  more  accuracy,  that  this  nation  lias  long  been 
advancing  in  learning  and  civilisation,  not  of  its  own 
impulse,  but  by^  what  I  may  call  an  engrafted  training. 

7.  Some  one  of  his  countrymen  once  said  that  my 
client  was  naturally  disposed  to  laziness  find  timidity  ;  to 
me  it  seeuis  that  he  is  daily  becoming  somehow  liraver, 
firmer,  and  more  uncomplaining  under  any  toil  or  danger. 

8.  In  the  *  army  that  was  investing  Veii  was  a  ^  Roman 
citizen  who  had  been  induced  to  have  a  conference 
with  one  or  other  of  the  townsmen.  He  "^  warned  him 
that  such  a  terriV)le  disaster  was  threatening  the  army 
and  people  of  Rome,  that  scarcely  a  soul  was  likely  to 
return  home  in  safetv. 


'  See  193,  v.  "■  See  100,  note.  '  Quidam.    (See  361.  Obs.  i.) 

*  See  348.  *  361.  «  339,  iv. 


'\*  The  next  Exercise  (XLVIII.)  is  on  certain  words  neaiiij 
allied  to  Pronouns  {sometimes  called  Pronominalia), 
and  is  divided  into  tico  parts,  A  and  B. 


EXERCISE   XLVIII. 

A 

PRONOUNS. 
Idem,  alius,  alter,  ceteri. 

365.  Idem.  It  has  been  already  said  (84)  that  "  the 
-Sfiiiie  (^^  IS  usually  expressed  in  Latin  by  idem  qui, 
occasionallv  by  idem  atque,  or  (before  consonants  only)  ac. 
(90.) 

Idtia  sum   ijui  semper  fui.     I  am  tlie  .same  as  (or  that)  I  have 

always  been. 
Eculem  ros  <|nae,  or  atque,  ego  se)ititis.     Your  view.s  are  tlie  same 

as  mine. 

366.  Idem  has  two  idiomatic  uses. 

(i.)  It  joins  together  two  similar  ideas  in  the  sense  of 
"  al.so,"  "at  the  same  time." 

Quicquid  hotustum  est.  idem  est  tdile.     Whatever  is  right,  is  also 

expedient. 
It  is  sometimes  repeated  : — 

Idem  vir  fortissimus,  idem  orator  eloqaentissimus.     At  once  a 

man  of  tlie  highest  courage  and  the  most  eloquent  of  speakers. 

(ii.)  It  also  unites  two  contrasted  statements  as  regards 
a  common  subject. 

Accusat  me  Aiitonius,  idem  laudat.     "Antoiiius  accuses  and   at 
the  same  time,  or  not  the  less,  or  in  the  same  breath,  praises  me. ' 

367.  Alius  To  express  "  different  Jrom,  or  to,"  alius 
ac,  atque,  is  used.     (91.) 

Alio  ac  tu  est  ingenio.     He  is  of  a  diti'erent  disposition  to  yon. 
So  with  the  advert)  aliter;  so  also  with  pariter,  jn.da.  etc. 
-Aliter  atque  sentit  loquitur.     His  language  is  diti'erent   to   I  i- 
(real)  sentiments. 
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368.  Alius,  "other"  (of  any  nuinbei),  is  o))pospd  to 
a  tar,  "other  of  two,"  or  "second"  or  "one"  oi'  two,  as 
op  posted  to  the  other. 

('onsiihtm  idter  domi,  ii]tei- rnilitiae,  Juiiiam  aibi  '/laravit.     One 

of  the  consuls  won  f^lorv  at  lion.e,  the  other  in  war.     (312.) 
Duvrtiin  fratrain  alter  mortviis  est.     One  of  tiie  two  In  others  is 

dead. 
A  iiiiciis   est    taiKjuaiii   alter   idew.     A    friend    is  a    s^econd  self. 

(361,  Ohs.  2  ) 
Dies  uniis,  alter.  /  lures  intercesserant.     One,  tno,  se\  era),  day.s 

had  passed. 

369.  A  repeated  alius  is  used  in  foyr  common  con- 
structions. 

(i.)  In  a  distributive  sense,  "some  .  .  .  some  .  .  .  others." 

Turn  alii  Born  am  versus,  in  Etrurinm  alii,  alii  in  (Jampaniain. 
domnm  nliqui  di/abuntnr.  Thereujion  tlie\  disjieise,  some 
towaids  Rome,  some,  etc. 

Of  course,  of  tiro  persons,  alter  .  .  .  uUn:  or  viu^s  .  .  .  alter,  ■will 
be  used  for  "one  .  .  .  the  other,"  sonietiines  ]iie  .  .  .   iile.     (See  340.) 

370.  (^ii)  ^^  hen  used  as  a  predicate  in  sejinrate  chiuses, 
a  repeated  alias  marks  an  essential  dilTeience.     (92.) 

Aliud  est  vialedicere,  accusare  alnid.     There  is  a  vast  difli'erence 

between  revilint^  (94)  and  accnsiuL'. 
Aliud  loquitur,  aliud  fodt.     His  Janiruaue  is  irreconcilable  with 

his  actions. 

371.  (iii.)  When  (dius  is  repeated  in  different  cases 
in  the  same  chiuse,  it  ansM'ers  to  a  common  use  of  the 
English  "dih'erent,"  "various." 

IJi  ownes  alius  alia  rationc  revijmhUcam  avxervnt.  All  of  these 
by  different  methods  promoted  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Ro  with  adverbs;  alii  aliunde  congrerjantur ;  onmes  alius  aliter 
sentire  videnn'ni.  "They  flock  toj^ether  from  various  quarteis;"  '"all 
of  you,  it  seems,  have  different  views." 

Obs. — The  singular  of  the  doubled  alius  is  generally  us-eil  in 
apposition  with  n  plural  subject. 

Caution. — Avoid  tisiuL'  diversus  or  varius  in  this  sense.  Divcrsus 
is  lather  "opposite  ;"  varins,  "v;iiying." 

Diversi  fugiunt,  is,  speaking  strictly,  "fly  in  opposite  direc- 
tions." 
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(iv  )  Sonie.times  a  repeated  alius  (or  of  ^tw. persons  alter^ 
supplies  the  place  of  tlie  reciprocal  "  each  other."     (354.) 

Tum  omnes  alius  alium  intuthaviur.     Thereu|>on  nil  of  us  bejjan 

to  look  at  each  other. 
At  fratres  alter  alteruui  ailltortari.  .  .  .  But  the  (two)  brothers 

began  to  encourage  each  other,  etc. 

372.  Ceteri  is  '•  the  rest ;"  as  is  reliqu-us,  -i. 

Reliqui  is  opposed  to  "the  mass,"  tliose  who  (or  that  which)  remain 
after  many  have  been  deducted. 

Ceteri,  "  the  rest,"  as  contrasted  with  some  one  or  more  already 
named,  or  indicated. 

Thus  either  reteri  or  alter  will  answer  to  our  "others,"  "your 
neighliours,'"  "fellow-creatures,"  as  opposed  to  "yourself." 

Qui  ceteriis,  or  alterum,  odit,  ipse  eis,  or  ei,  odio  erit.     He  who 
hates  his  neighbours  will  be  hated  liy  them. 

Obs.  1. — Ceteri  has  no  singular  masculine  nominative  ;  in  other 
forms  it  n)ay  be  used  in  the  singular,  but  only  with  collective  nouns  : 
cewra  )nultitado. 

Obs.  2. — Note  the  phrase,  nee  quidquam  nobis  Fort  it  na  reliqiu  fecit 
nisi  vt  serviomus.  (All  else  is  lost,)  and  Fate  has  left  us  nothing  but 
slavery.     i'298,  h.) 

Exercise  48. 


1.  Human  beings  pursue  various  ol>jects;  of  these 
brothers,  the  one  devoted  himself  to  the  same  tastes  and 
studies  as  his  distinguished  father,  the  other  entered 
political  life  in  quite  early  manhood.  2.  Your  judgment 
(91)  in  this  matter  has  been  quite  different  to  mine.  You 
might^  have  shown-  yourself  a  ti'ue  patriot,  and  lived  in 
freedom  in  a  free  country;  you  preferred  riches  and 
pleasure^  to  the  toil  and  danger  which  freedom  involve-. 
3.  All  of*  these  men  in  different  modes  did  good  service 
to  the  human  race ;  all  of  them  preferred  being  of  use  to 
their  neighbours  to  studying  their  own  interest.  4.  We 
form  different  aims  ;  some  are  devoted  to  w^ealth,  others 
to  pleasure ;  others  place  happiness  in  holding^  office,^  in 


1  196  «  241. 

'  Phivnl,  as  also  for  "toil,"  "danger,"  "office  ;"  why?     Latin  uses 
a'ytrnrt  te.nis  nmch  less  tlian  English.     (See  174.) 
■•  ."37.  *  Gerundive.    (389.)    • 

Q 
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power,  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  others  again^ 
in  popularity,  interest,  intiuence.  5.  Hearing  this,  the 
sokliers  began  to  look'  at  each  other,  and  to  wonder 
silently  what  the  general  wished  them  to  do,  and  why  he 
was  angry  with  them  rather  than  with  himself.  6.  You 
pay  me  compliments  in  every  other  (377)  word,  at  the 
same  time  you  ta.>c  me  with  the  foulest  treachery.  I  would 
have^  you  remember  that  speaking  the  truth  is  one  thing, 
speaking  pleasantly  another.  7.  The  enemy  now  Hed'^  in 
opposite  directions;  of  the  fugitives  the  greatei-  part  were 
slain,  the  rest  tiirew  down  their  arms'*  and  were  taken^ 
prisoners  to  a  man.  Few  asked  for  quarter,  none  obtained 
it.  8.  We,  most  of  us,  came  to  a  stand,  looking  silently 
at  each  other,  and  wondering  which  of  us  would  be^  the 
first  to  speak.  But  Laelius  and  I  held  our  peace,  each 
waiting  for  the  other.  9.  After  raising"  two  armies,  they 
attack  the  enemies'  camp  with  one,  with  tlie  other  they 
guard  the  city.  The  former  {ipl)  returned  without  success, 
and  a  sudden  panic  attacked  the  lattei' ;  thus  in  both 
directions  the  campaign  was  most  disastrous. 


'  Z)ert/5'Me=lastly,  used  often  in  enumerations 

2  Historic  inf.     (See  186.)  '  149,  i.  ■•  Abl.  abs.     (See  15.) 

'"  Present,  179.  ^  173,  iii.  and  62  "  Abl.  abs. 
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B 

PRONOUN  S—Continued. 

Quisque,  uterque,  singuli,  etc. 

373.  Quisque  is  "  eiicli,"  "  any,"  or  "  every  one,"  of  a 
lari^e  number.  It  so  tar  (in  classical  prose)  resembles  an 
enclitic  (p.  27,  a.)  that  it  always  comes  after  the  word  to 
which  it  most  nearly  belongs. 

Such  words  arc  relative,  interrogative,  and  reflexive  pro- 
nouns, superlatives,  comparatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  ut. 

It  is  very  rarely  used  in  tlie  plural  in  prose,  iiut  often  stands  in  the 
sinirul.ir  in  apposition  to  a  i)lural  noun.  (C'f.  aiin.-i  and  aJta-,  371,  Obs., 
and  371,  iv.). 

Roniani  dotiiiim,  cam  snil  quisque  jiracdu.,  redeimt. 

In  the  neutei-,  (pmlque  is  substantival,  qiiodque  adjectival. 
It  is  sonietunes  emphasised  by  prefixing  nnus  :  iinus  quisque,  "each 
and  every  one." 

374.  With  pronouns  its  use  is  simple,  if  its  proper  place  in  the 
sentence  is  renienihered. 

Milites,  queni  quisque  viderat,  trucidabant.     The  soldiers  would 

butcher  whomever  any  of  them  saw.  (192.) 
Noii  uneum  est  statuere  qnid  cuique   debeas.     It  is  not   for  me 

(291,  Obs.  2)  to  determine  your  debt  to  each. 
Suuni  cuique  tribuito.     Give  to  everji  one  his  due. 

Its  other  uses  are  more  idiomatic. 

375.  It  is  used  with  superlative  (most  rarely  with  |tositive)  ad- 
jectives, almost  always  in  the  simjular,^  to  express  "all,"  or  "every.'' 

Haec  optimus'"^  quisque  sentit.     These  are  the  views  of  all  good 
men,  or,  of  every  good  man. 

Beware  of  bonus  quisque,  or,  optimi  qniqve. 

'  In  the  neater  the  plural  is  occasionally  used,  fortissima  quaeque 
consilin  tati-txhari  sunt  :  masculine  and  feminine  most  rarely. 

-  This  phrase  is  generally  used  in  a  political  sense, =  all  good  patriots, 
all  the  "  well-disposed." 
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376.  (i.)  If  the  superlative  is  repeated,  we  have  one  of  the  Liitin 
inoiies  of  expressing  proportion. 

Optiininn  qnuhjne  rarissinium  est.  Things,  or  all  thintjs,  are 
rare  in  proportion  to  their  excellence. 

(ii.)  The  snnie  idea  is  sometimes  expressed  by  qniAqne  with  at 
and  ita. 

Ut  qnisque  es<  sollertissimus,  ita /en;ie  laboris  e.'it  paiientissiimis. 
In  proportion  to  a  man's  skill  is,  as  a  rule,  his  rendiiie  s  to 
endure  toil. 

'iii.)  Sometimes  by  qnisque  with  quo,  eo,  quanfo,  fanto,  and  a 
comparative. 

Quo  qniscjue  cut  sollertior,  eo  e.^t  laboris  patientior. 

Quo,  "in  proportion."  (/HaHYo,  '"  in  exact  proportion." 

377.  Qnisque  is  also  joined  with  ordinal  numerals  :  quiuto  quoqne 
anno,  "every  five  j'ears  ;"  decimus  qalsqiu.  '"  eveiy  tenth  man;" 
quotusquisqae,  "  how  few"  (lit.  each,  one  only  of  how  large  a  number, 
— "the  thon.sandth,''  or  "ten-thousandth."  that  you  meet). 

Primuni  quidque  videamus.     Let  ns  look  at  each  in  turn,  take 

each  (in  turn)  as  first. 
Friino  quoque  tempore.     At  the  earliest  opportunity  possible. 

It  is  also  joined  with  ut  in  n  frequentative  sen.se. 

Ut  cujusque  sors  exciderat,  alacer  arma  cajnebat.  As  each  man's 
lot  fell  ill  turn,  he  took  up  arms  with  enthusiasm.     (See  192.) 

378.  (i.)  Uterque  is  "  both,"  in  the  sense  of "  each  of  two." 
and  den(jtes  two  things  or  persons  as  looked  on  separate/ j/. 

Propter  utramqne  causam.    For  both  reasons,  i.e.  for  each  of  th^  two. 
Ambo  is  "l)oth,"bnt  it  is  used  of  two  individuals  as 
iorniinji  "'t<"  n-hole ;  "  both  together." 

Qui  utruinque /)ro6a/,  anibobus  debet  iiti.  He  who  approves  of 
each  of  these  (separately)  is  bound  to  use  them  both  (together). 

So  alter  amhove,  "  one  or  both." 

(ii.)  Uterque  (like  nenio^  is  used  with  the  genitive  of  pronouns. 
but  in  apposition  with  .wbstantives. 

Horum  utrumque,  "ench  of  these  ;"  so  vestrum  uterque,  but  filius 
uterque;  so  horum  nemo,  but  nemo  pictor. 

(iii.)  Uterque  i.s  used  in  Latin  after  interest  inter,  where  we  should 
use  "  the  two." 

Quantum,  inter  rem  utramque  intersit,  vides.  You  see  the  great 
difference  between  the  two  things. 
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(iv.)  Uterque  can  be  used  in  the  plural  only  where  it  denotes  not 
two  simple  thinjTS  or  persons,  but  each  of  two  parties  or  classes 
already  represented  by  a  plural  word. 

Stabant    iastructi    acie    Romani    Samnitesque  ;    par    utrisque 
pugnandi  shidium  (each  felt  the  same  ardour  for  the  fight). 

379.  As  uterque  unites  two,  and  =  unus  et  aJter,  so  utervis, 
uterlibst,  disjoin  them,  ■And  =  unus  vel  altir,  "  whichever  of  the  two 
you  "like,"  i.e.  excluding  the  other.     (See  359,  Obs.) 

Uter  is  generally  interrogative  (occasionally  a  relative)  ;  it  is  often 
repeated. 

Uter  utri  plus  nocuerit,  dubito.     I  doubt  which  of  the  two  injured 
the  other  most. 

380.  Singuli  (-a3,  -a)  is  cnly  used  in  the  plural,  and  has 
two  main  uses. 

(a)  A  distributive  numeral,  "one  apiece,"  "one  each.''      (See  532.) 

Cum  singulis  vestimentis  exeant.     Let  them  go   out  each  with 

one  set  of  garments. 
Ejusmodi  homines  vie  singuli  singulis  saeculis  nascuntur.     Such 

men  come  into  the  world  scarcely  once  in  a  centuiy  (one  in 

each  century). 

(b)  As  opposed  to  universi.  "  the  mass,"  "  all,"  looked  on  as  forming 
one  cla.ss,  singuli  denotes  "individuals  ;"  "one  by  one." 

Romanos  sitiirulos  diligimus,  universos   aversaiivur.     While  we 

feel  atfectioii  for  individual  Romans,  we  loathe  the    nation. 

or  "  them  as  a  nation." 
Nee  vero   universe   solum   hominum   generi,  sed  etiam  singulis 

provisum  est.     Nor  is  it  only  mankind  in  general  (as  a  whole), 

but  the  individual  that  has  been  cared  for. 

381.  "A  siivu'le  person,"  where  the  sinrih-  is  eni})h;ilic. 
may  be  turned  by  imns  aliquis :  ad  unum  aliijueni  rei/mcm 
detulerunt,  "  offered  t'ne  crown  to  a  single  person  ;"  "  not  a 
single,"  =  an  emphatic  "  no  one,"  is  oie  unus  quidon. 

Obs. — Singukms  is  generally  used  of  qualities,  and  denotes  "raic,' 
"remarkable." 
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Exercise  48. 

B. 

1.  As  a  society  we  praise  the  poet  wlioiii  as  individuals 
we  uej^lecLed.  2.  All  true  patiiots  and  wise  men  are-  un 
our  side,  and  we  would  fain  have  those  wlunii  we  h;ve  and 
admire  hold  the  same  sentiments  as  oiir.^elves.  3.  Men 
are  valued  by  their  countrvmen  in  proportion  *  to  their 
public  usefulness;  this  man  was  at  once  a  brave"-'  soldier 
and  a  consummate  statesman  ;  for  both  reasons  therefore 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  piaise  and  distinction.  4.  Jt  is 
oi'teii  the  case  that  men  are  talkative  find  obstinate  in  ex- 
act'' |)r<)i)niti()n  to  tlieir  lolly  and  inexperience.  5.  It  is 
a  hackneyed  saying  that  all  weak  characters*  crave  for 
different  things  at  diHerent  times,  v  6.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  enemy  intended^  to  attack  our  can)])  at  the  first 
possible  opening,  liut  that  at  the  same  lime  they  Mould  wait 
for  a  favourable  opportunity.  7.  We  are  one  It}  onedeserting 
and  abandoning  the  man  who  saved  us  all.  8.  All  good 
patriots  are,  I  believe,^  convinced  of  this,''  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  effect  anything  by  hesitation  (94,  99), 
l)i-ocrastiiiatiou,  and  hanging  back;  so  that  I  feel  ^  sure 
tiiat  there  is  need  of  haste  rather  than  of  deliberation. 
9.  He  found  a  diHiciilty  in  jtersuading  his  countrymen 
that^  their  enemies  and  allies  were  ])owerle.ss  separately, 
most  powerful  in  combination.  10.  Tlieieuiion  all.  eacii 
in  turn,  answered  his  questions  ;  this  doiie.^*^^'  the  greater 
part  besought  the  senate,  ai)pealing^'  to  the  Avhole  body 
and  to  individuals,  that  one  or  both  the  consuls  should 
at  the  earliest  oppoitunity  bring  them  lelief. 

'  May  be  done  in  two  ways.    (See  376.  ii.  and  iii.) 
■  57,  a.  '  376,  iii. 

*  "  Characters  "  is  of  course  not  to  be  expressed  literally  in  Latin. 
it  =  men.     (See  174,  end.)  *  14,  c. 

"  32,  l>.  '  341.  «  Mood?   (106.) 

^  See  122,  //.      '"  Abl.  abs.       "  Past  participle  of  o/Vr.v  or.    (See  413.  i 


***    II"'  .fi''''   '"f'''f  Rrnriscfi  (A'LIA'.-LIII.)   v-ill  be  on  tin- 

Gerund,  Gerundive,  Supines,  (ind  Participles. 

These,  like  the  intinitive  nidod  (see  94.  and  note),  are  all  vertial 
nouns  flntr.  5  .  Thev  ate  all  derived  directly  from  the  verb  ;  but  they 
are  none  of  them  true  verbs,  for  they  cannot  by  themselves  make  a 
statement  or  predication  (Intr.  11  .  But  they  retain  in  other  respects 
more  (ir  less  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  from  whicli  tliey  are  formed, 
combined  with  that  of  either  the  substantive  or  the  adjective. 


EXERCISE   XLIX. 
GERUND    AND    GERUNDIVE.' 

Nominative  Case. 
The  Gei:und. 

382.  The  Geiund  is  a  verbal  substantive  in  -luhmi, 
t'oriued  fvoni  tlie  pieseiit  tense  of  the  verb.- 

It  has  no  plural,  but  is  declimd  throuiihout  the  singular  like  nther 
neuter  suKstantives  in  -7'm.  Its  cases  are  determined  by  the  same 
rules  as  those  of  other  .substantives,  and  are  often  combined  witli  pu - 
positions  ;  regnandi  stvdium,  "the  desiie  of  reigning  ;'  ad  regnandum 
natus,  ''bom  to  rule,"  or  "a  born  ruler." 

383.  But  it  ieseijil»les  a  verb  in  so  far  as  it  is  (a) 
qualified  by  adverbs,  not  by  adjectives,  and  is  [b)  iolh)\ve(l 
liy  the  same  case  as  the  veib  ficm  which  it  is  derived  : 
ocl  bene  fmndvm,  ^:'«?-a"«</o  hostibus,  orbeni  terraruin 
siihigeMilo. 

^  These  are  names  given  by  grammarians  to  a  substantival  and  an 
adjectival  form  of  what  is  often  calltd  the ]  a >tici}tlc  hi  -ditf,  sometinies 
the  Jut  u  re  participli'  ^/o.v.s/n-.  Their  origin  and  precise  nature  are  u.v.th 
disputed.  ^Yhether  the  Gerund  arose  out  of  the  Gerundive,  or  rice 
rerna,  is  a  cpiestion  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  work ;  it  will 
be  taken  ior  granted  here  that  by  the  Gerund  is  meant  the  whole 
substantival  declension,  inrludiiKj  the  noriihiatire,  of  the  singular  neuter 
form,  facie )idtini,  -i,  -o :  by  the  Gerundive  the  wliole  adjectival  declen- 
sion, as  seen  in  jacten-'luf:,  -da,  -diim  (when  attached  to,  or  predicattd 
cf,  a  noun),  through  all  cases  and  genders,  and  in  both  numbers. 

-  The  word  Gerund  is  derived  from  this  active  sense,  as  expressii^g 
the  action  of  the  verb  (a  eierendo,  (if-ruvdo).  the  verb  ac/ere  being  alvej  <  y 
aj  projiiiated  to  the  term  actire  rerhs  Most  grammarians  liniit  the 
term  Gerund  to  the  oblique  cases  ;  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to 
include  the  nominative. 
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38-4.  The  gerunl  tli(  rcfore,  like  the  infinitive  mood,  corresponds 
to  the  Kiigli:sh  verbal  stiljstaiitive  in  -ing :  '"for  living  well,"  "  bj' 
s/iariiig  che  enemy,"  "  liy  xuhihiing  the  world,"  (see  94);  sometimes 
'()  the  Eiiiflish  .infinitive  in  the  foini  ^' to  do,''  '^  to  see,"  properly  ItseF 
a  (reviui'lial  infinitive. 

But  as  the  Latin  infinitive  is  not  used  as  a  snbstantive  in  the 
genitive,  dative,  or  ablative,  or  with  prepositions,  its  place  is  taken 
1)V  the  geniml  in    inh',  -ikIo,  -nduiii.      (.See  Examples  in  99.) 

385.  In  th3  nominativa  (an.l  accusative  in  onitio  uhliqaa) 
the  two  verbal  nouns,  tlie  infinitive  and  gerund,  exist  side 
hv^  side,  but  their  uses  ai'e  (juite  different. 

(a)  The  nomm  itive  gerund  has  laid  aside  its  povver  ^ 
ot"  governini!,'  an  iicciisative  of  the  nearer  object,  and  has 
acquired  the  sens3  of  duty,  necessity,  obligation. 

(h)  Thus  c)()T/')r  =  running,  and  we  can  say,  cnrrere  mihi  junnidvui 
I'M,  running  is  di'liglitful  to  me  ;  but  we  do  not  use  cnrrcndum  in  the 
same  sense  ;  for  mihi  currenduni  t',M  (lit.  there  is  a  running  for  me),  is 
only  used  in  the  sense  of  "  I  in.uat  run."^ 

386.  But  this  use  of  tlie  nominafire  of  tlie  uerund  is 
(tidy  fnund  with  intransitive  vcubs,  or  transitive  verbs 
used  absolutely.     (Tntr.  40.) 

We  cannot  say,  hostes  nohis  vincrniiinii  i'.<t,  we  nuist  oontpier  the 
tuemij,  but  must  use  the  gerundive,  hostes  .  .  .  vincendi  sunt ;  but  we 
can  siiy,vin.rendiun  I'st,  we  must  iriii  the  day ;  and  we  can  i>;\y  hostihus 
p  i^xendum  est.  we  ought  t't  spare  the  enemy,  or  orcasione  ntetulum 
fuit,  the  o|>portunity  shoiUd  have  been  used,  for  2?ft?T0  and  iitor  are 
intnmsitive  verbs.     (See  228,  Obs.) 

387.  The  person  on  whom  the  duty  lies  is  in  the  dative. 
But  with  verbs  which   are  combined  wuh  a  dative  as  their  object, 

the  al)lative  with  a,  ah,  should  be  su}>stitnted  to  avoid  ambiguity  : 
civihus  a  te  consulendwn,  est,  you  nuist  consult  the  interests  of  your 
countrymen  ;  tibi  would  leave  the  meaning  doubtful  ;  but,  sno  cuiqiie 
j'ldieio  utenditm  est,  each  should  follow  his  own  judgment. 

Obs — The  iferund  therefore,  though  properly  active,  has  sometimes 
tiie  cun-itniction  of  passive  verbs. 


'  There  are  still  traces  of  this  coiistruction  in  classical  Latin  : — 
Aeternas  poenas  in  morte  fim'ndum  est  — LrcRETics. 
Quam  (viani)  nohii'  r/no(/ne  in(irediendum  Mt. — CiCEKO. 

-  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  in  Mr.  Roby's  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
Latin  Grammnr. 
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388.  By  the  aid  of  the  gerund  and  the  verb  mm,  a 
whole  conjugation  can  be  iorined  to  express  the  idea  ot 
wiiat  is,  vja)i,  will  be,  etc.,  a  duty  or  necessity. 

Mihi.  tibi,  ni,  etc..  scribe ud urn  est,  fait,  etir.     I,  yon,  he,  etc.. 
must  write,  should  have  written,  shall  or  ivill  have  to  write. 
So  also — Ne  nobis  moriendam  sit.     To  prevent  our  having  to  die. 
Or — Dint  sibi  sa-ibendxim  esse,  fuisse.     He  said  that  he  had,  had  had. 
to  write. 
Obs. — This  is  the  coiiiiiionest  of  all  iiiodes  of  express! iiff  duty,  ohlijxa- 
tion,   etc.,    comniuiier  eCea  than  oportet,  debeo,  or  necesse  est.     (See 
198,  iii.) 

The  Gekundive. 

389.  When  we  wish  to  u.se  a  transitive  verb  witJi  its 
diirct  ohjeet  expressed,  we  cannot  use  the  gerund,  but  must 
have  recourse,  to  tlie  gerundive. 

The  gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjccfia'  in  -ndus,  and  as  such  is 
used  in  agreement  \vith(Intr.  9)sul>stantives  and  pronouns. 

Though  probably  not  oriyinaily  passive,  it  has  assumed  a  passi\c 
meaning;  the  object  of  the  transitive  verl)  will  therefore,  where  a 
duty  is  asserted,  be  in  the  nominative,  and  the  gerundive  be  used  as 
a  predicative  adjective. 

The  person  on  whom  the  duty  falls  will  still  he  in  the  dative. 
Hostes  tibi  timendi  erant.     You  ought  to  have  feared  the  enemy. 

390.  In  the  nominative  (and  accusative  of  oratio 
ohliqua),  tlie  gerundive,  like  tlie  gerund,  denotes  necessi/// 
or  didy ;  \\\  other  cases  it,  like  the  gerund,  denotes  merely 
the  action  of  the  rerh,  the  P^nglisii  verbal  in  -inff. 

Norn.   Amici  tibi  consolandi  sunt.     You   oiigld  to    console 

your  friends. 
Gen.   Tui  consolandi  causa.     For  the  sake  of  consolbuj  you. 

391.  The  use  of  the  gerundive  is  conhned  to  transitive 
verbs,  including  deponents. 

N.B. —  We  cannot  say  tu  parcendus  eras,  "you  ought  to  have  been 
spared,'  but  we  can  say  glorid  consequenda,  est. 

With  verbs  which  govern  any  case  but  the  accusative, 
the  gerund  niust  be  used,  not  the  gerundive. 
Tibi  paixcndnxn^  erat,  tih'i  2Je'rsuadind i  causa. 

1  Such  exceptional  uses  as  haec  utenda,  frueiula,  pudenda,  etc.,  sunt, 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  older  Latin  these  verbs  were 
occasionally  transitive,  i.e.  were  used  with  the  accusative  ;  it  is  better 
to  write,  his  rebus  utendum  est. 
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Ohs. — The  difference  will  be  shnwii  by  tlie  double  use  of  consulo. 
Just  as  co?u((/o  Caiiiiii,  means,  "I  ask  Cains  tor  advice."  consulo  Caio, 
'  I  ( onsult  tlie  interests  ol  Cains,"  so  we  ninst  say — 

Cuius  coisuleiidus  est.     Caius  must  be  consulted. 
Lul— Caio  consvlendnni  est.    The  interests  ol  Cuius  must  be  consulted. 

So  also  tibi  credendum  fuit ;  haec  credend-d  sunt,  for,  "you  fjiiglit 
ti>  have  been  believed  (trusted)  ; "  "these  (statements)  ouj(ht  to  be 
l.elieved."     (See  248.) 

Compare  tlie  iiupeTSoiial  use  of  the  passive  voice  of 
iiitiausitive  verbs.     (217.) 

392.  As  with  the  gerund,  a  whole  coiijuiiation  may  he 
Iniiiit'd  by  the  gerundive  and  verb  s^im. 

Hostes  tuvi  debelhtndi  fuere.  The  ent  niy  shauld  have  been  con- 
quered then. 

I>m^  j(:w  pel ficicndani  fiiisse.  He  said  that  the  matter  .s/'ci/W 
have  (  =  oui.'ht  to  have)  lieen  finished. 

393.  The  gerundive  is  sometime.'^  used  as  an  t  ttrilviire 
iidjective  with  a  sense  of  vece.^sily.  fiiiietis,  etc.,  e\eii  in  tlie 
nbJiqiie  eases. 

Cum  hmid  irridendo  Jw.'^te  piif/vari.     I  have  fought  with 
no  chspieahh  foe  (no  fit  object  for  ridicule). 

394.  Caution. — Neither  gerund  nor  gerundive  denotes 
possibility;  our  "is  to  be"  requires  caution,  as  it  may 
mean  v'lther  possibility  or  duty. 

"  Vdur  son  was  not  to  be  persuaded"  is  not  Jilio  tuo 
nun  fuit  persuadendum  (  =  your  soil  sluivld  not  have  been 
iKMSuaded),  hut._^//o  tuo persuc(deri  non  potuit. 

lint  sometimes  with  a  negative  word  it  approache?;  the 
idea  of  possibility. 

Cain  III  if  (IS  vix  toleranda.     A  scarcely  endurallc  calaniit}. 
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Exercise  49. 

The  fienind  and  Gerundive  to  be  used  exclusively  for  "  oii^dit," 
"  should,"  etc. 

1.  lie  ought  voluntarily  to  Lave  endured  exile,  or  else 
died  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  done  anything^  rather  than 
this.  2.  Ought  we  not  to  return  thanks  to  men  to  whom 
we  are  under  an  obligation  ?  3.  The  soldiers  should  have 
been  ordered"-'  to  cease  fiom  slaughter,  and  to  slay  no  un- 
armed person  ;  women  at  least  ami  children  ought  to  have 
been  spared,  to  say  nothing^  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  4.  1 
do  not  object  to  your  exposing  your  own  per.son  to  dariger, 
but  you  ought  in  the  piesent-  emergency  to  be  carehil  foi- 
your  soldiers'  safety.  5.  This  is  what  one  so  sensible^ 
as  yourself  should  have  done,  and  not  left  that  undone, 
(j.  Seeing^  that  he  must  either  retreat,  or  come  into  colli- 
sion on  the  morrow  with  a  far  from  contemptible  enemy, 
he  decided  on  forming  line  and  fighting  at  once.  7.  Nor 
should  we  listen  to  men  (72)  who  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  be 
angry  with  a  friend  who  refuses*'  to  flatter  and  fawn  upon 
us.  8.  Your  son  was  unwise  enough''  not  to  be  j'Crsuaded 
to  confess  that  the  matter  should  or  could  be  forgotten. 
9.  We  shall  all  l>ave  to  die  one  day:  when^  and  how 
each  will  have  to  meet  the  common  and  universal  doom, 
is  beyond^  tiie  })<iwer  f»f  the  wisest  of  mankind  to  foresee 
or  to  Ibretell.  10.  It  seems  that  you  have  one  and  all 
come  to  me  in^''  the  king's  palace  from  two  motives,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  consulting  me,  ]»artly  to  clear  yourselves  ,^^ 
you  must  therefore  seize  the  oj^portunity,  and  plead  your 
cause  while  tlie  king  is  present  {oU.  ahs.'). 

^  359.         ^  Do  in  two  ways,  i.e.  use  hoth  jiibeo  and  impero.    (See  120.) 
^  Use  ne  dicam  (100,  note);  it  is  used  almost  as  an  adverb,  i.e.  any 
case  mav  be  used  bv  the  side  of  the  dicam  (364,  Ex.  note^). 

*  224,"  '/l>.9.  2.       '  «  Qviim  ridcret.    (See  429.) 

«  Mood  ?    (See  77. ) 

"  Turn  "your  son,  being  most  unwise,  was  not,"  etc.    (224.  < dix.  1.) 

'  Not  i/mim.      (See  157,  ii.) 

'  "  Xot  even  the  wisest  of  mankind  can,"  etc. 

">  See  315.  "  See  399,  Obs.  1. 


EXERCISE    L. 
GERUND  AND   GERUNDIVE-Conf/nwerf. 

Oblique  Cases. 

395.  In  other  cases  than  the  nominative  (and  accusa- 
tive of  oratio  obliqiui)  iieitlier  the  (Jeruiul  iioi-  (with  lew 
exceptions)  the  Geiiuidive  conveys  any  sense  of  duty, 
necessttij,  etc. 

They  merely  denote  the  general  action  of  the  verb,  and 
correspond  to  the  infinitive  niuod  used  as  a  noun,  and  to 
the  English  verbal  substantive  in  -iiu).  (.See  384,  390, 
and  990 

When  thus  used,  the  gerund  retains  its  proper  vei-l»;il 
power  of  governing  aii  accusative  (385);  we  can  say 
" patres  vestros  videiidi,"  of  seeing  your  fathers;  "vera 
jitdicando,"  by  forming  a  right  decision;  but  ofrener  than 
not,  and  especially  in  tlie  accusative  ami  dative,  it  gives 
place  to  the  gerundive.     Thus — 

Ace.  Ad  Gcdios,    insequcndos,  is  far  more    common   than 

ail  Ga/los  insequendum,   which   is   scarcely  ever 

used. 
Bed.  Bello  gerendo  is  always  used,  rather  than,  bellum 

ff  ere  II  do. 
Abl.   Epistolh     Kcribciiddi    is    commoner     than     epistoIa,m. 

scribendo. 
Gen.  Epistohe   scribenda.e   is    commoner    than   ejnstolaim 

scribendi. 

Of  course  with  intransitive  verbs  the  gerund  is  invari- 
ably used.     (391.) 

Ad  succurrendum  miseris,  parcendo  femlms,  hostihns  persua- 
dendi.  etc..  never  ad  miscros  .mccurreiidos,  parcen-iia 
feminis,  etc.  So,  miseris  succurritur,  not  miseri  succvi- 
rurdur,  etc. 
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396.  Tlie  accusative  of  botli  the  genuul  and  i^viumlive 
is  used  wiili  ad,  as  a  substitute  tor  a  separate  final  clause, 
with  ut,  quo,  etc.     (See  100.) 

"  To,"  "  iu  order  to,"  "  lor  the  purpose  of."  is  constantly 
tlius  ex{)re>sed  ;  sometimes  also  by  the  genitive  with  causa 
or  (jratid. 

Geruud. — Ad  considtandum,  or  consvJfandi  causa,  hue 
vcHimus.     We  luive  come  here  to  deliberate. 

Gerundive. — Ad  pacem  petendam,  or,  pacis  pctendae  causa 
missi  sumus.  We  have  been  sent  for  the  pui'posc  of 
asking  for  peace. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  participle  in  -nis  :  coiisultaturi  adsumns, 
we  are  here  to  deliberate. 

Its  use  with  other  prepositions  is  rare  :  inter  ludendum,  ob  jiidi- 
candum:  "  in  the  midst  of  pla}%'"  "  tor  the  s;ike  of  giving  a  verdict." 

397.  The  dative  of  both  forms  is  used  after  certain  verl)S, 
and  adjectives  such  as  prarficere,  pracesse,  dare  opieravi, 
impar,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  sense  of  aim  ^n- pmrpose. 

Gerund. — Legendo  dabat  operam.     He  wiis  giving  his  attention 

to  reading. 
Gerundive. — Bello  gerendo  mepraefecistis.     You  made  me  preside 

over  the  carrviny  on  the  war. 
Gerundive.—  Comltia  consulibus  creandis.     The  meeting  for  the 

election  of  consuls. 

Note  also,  solvendo  non  esse,  not  to  be  able  to  pay  (one's  debts). 
The  gerundive  is  almost  invariably  preferred  with  transitive  verbs. 

398.  The  use  of  the  ablative  is  mainly  instnanental  and 
causal. 

With  transit) \e  verbs  the  gerundive  ii?  more  common 
(except  with  neuter  pronouns)  than  tlie  gerund;  aliquid 
af/endo  (l)y  doing  somrthivg);  but,  bello  traliendo  vinccs  (by 
prolonging  the  war). 

Ohs. — It  is  also  occ:isinn;dly  used  with  the  preposition  in;  but  it  is 
not  ns"d  with  pro  and  sine  to  represent  our  "'instead  of,"  "without," 
followed  by  the  verbal  substantive  ;  you  cannot  say  pro  sequendo, 
sine  St.qucndo  for  "  instead  of,"  or  "  without  following."    (See  332^8.) 

399.  The  genitive  of  both  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used 
in  most  of  the  senses  of  the  genitive  ;  witli  transitive  vei'bs 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  unless  ambiguity,  or  a  recurrence 
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of  tlie  same  .souiuL  would  arise.  Tlius  discendi  aliquid 
(alicuju'^  wouli  be  ambiguous);  vera  jiulicmidi ;  patres 
vestros  citlcudi  cuasd  (to  a\oi(l  /•t!,s'troruiii  vidcndovuni). 

Obs.  1.  — The  genitLve  siivjuhtr  of  the  gfjruiidive  is  used  with  sui, 
even  when  it  deiiotes  a  number  of  persons  :  sui  purgandi  causa 
ahuiit,  they  are  here  to  clear  themselves,  so  vestri,  nostri. 

Obs.  2. — Notice  such  phrases  as  respiraiuli  spatium,  a  breathin'j 
space ;  sui  collijeadi  facult  is,  an  opportunity  of  rallying ;  [m<ii 
facienda'i  auctor  d  prmceps  fid,  I  was  the  sui^gestor  of,  and  the  leader 
in  111  iking  peace.  Tlie  idiom  hoc  coriMTV  indae.  libertatis  est,  th'i^  tfuils 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom,  has  been  noticed  above.     (292,  O/a-s.  i 

49D.  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  is  used  predica- 
tively  (239)  in  a  Jitial  sense  in  combination  with  certain 
verbs  :  do,  I  give,  euro,  I  take  care  of,  suscipio,  1  undertake, 
etc. 

Ohskles  Aeduis  custodiendos  (radii.     He  hands  over  the 

liostages  to  the  Aedui,  to  keep  in  guard. 
Agros   eis   habitandos    dedit.      He   gave   them   lands   to 

dwell  in. 
Caesar  pontem  faciendum  curavit.     Caesar   hail  a  bridge 
made. 

It  tluis  retains  tlie  idea  of  obligation,  and  often  answers 
to  the  P^nglish  infinitive  {to  keejj,  etc.),  itself  originally 
a  dative  of  aim  or  purpose. 

Exercise  50. 

1.  These  men  came,  it  is  said,  to  our  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  praising  themselves^  and  accusing  you  (;;/.) ; 
they  are  now  intent  on  pacifying  you,  and  clearing  them- 
selves of  a  most  serious  indictment.  2.  The  matter  must 
on  no  account  be  jiostponed;  you  must  on  this  very  day 
come  to  a  decision,  as  to  whether  it  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion or  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  3.  Such 
gentleness  and  clemency  did  he  show  in  the  very  hour 
of  triumph,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  won 
greater"-  popularity  by  pardoning  his  enemies  or  by 
relieving  his  friends.     \.  There  can  be  no  question  that 

1  399,  Obs.  1.  ^  Plus.     (See  294.) 
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in  point^  of  consulting  his  country's  interests  rather  than 
his  own,  of  sacrificing  his  own  convenience  (jpl.)  to  tlmt- 
of  his  friends,  of  keeping  in  check  alike  his  temper  and 
his  tongue,  this  young  man  far  outdid  alP  the  okl.  5.  All 
the  spoil  wliich  the  defendant  had  obtained  l»y  sacking 
temples,  l)y  confiscating  the  property  of  individuals,  and 
by  levying  contributions  on  so  many  communities,  he 
secretly  had*  carried  out  of  the  country.  6.  It  was  by 
venturing  on  something,  he  said,  and  by  pressing  on,  not 
by  delay  and  hanging  back,  nor  by  much^  discussion  and 
little  action,  that  they  had  effected  v^hat  they  had  hitherto 
achieved.''  7.  It  was  1  who  suggested  the  following  up 
the  enemy  (siii^.),  in  order  to  leave'  him  no  breathing 
space,  no^  opportunity  of  rallying,  or  of  ascertaining  the 
nature^  or  number  of  his  assailants. 


^  Simply  abl.  of  limitation,  or  reference.    (274.)  ^  See  345. 

^  Vi^e  r/u!s<jue.    (375.)  *  (Juro.    (400.) 

■"  "Much,"  "little, '"  with  gerund.      (See  53.) 

^  Eepeat  the  same  verb  ;  mood?     (See  77.) 

''  Use  the  passive.     (216,) 

*  Use  ullus  after  He,  as  more  emphatic  than  qui.     (See  357,  358.) 

*  See  174, 


EXERCISE  I.I. 
THE    SUPINES. 

401.  The  so-called  Supines  in  -um  and  -u  aie  tlie 
accusative  ami  ablative  cases  ot  a  verbal  substantive  of 
the  fourth  declension. 

This  substantive  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  ius  the  passive 
partici|jle  {aitditas,  factas,  etc.),  and  the  name  supine  is  a  Latin 
translation  u{  the  Greeli  ^TrTtoy  (on  his  back),  wliich,  by  a  met;i])hor 
borrowed  from  wrestlers,  was  fancifully  applied  to  the  pji-ssive  as 
distmj/uished  from  the  active  voice.  Neithei-,  however,  of  the  supines 
lias  .1  really  passive  signihcatiou. 

402.  I'he  Supine  in  -um  is  used  only  in  combination 
witli  verbs  of  iiiotiow.  It  expresses  the  pui-pose,  desi^trn, 
or  final  cnuse,  of  the  motion.  It  is  thus  included  among 
the  various  Latin  modes  of  expressing  purjjose  or  design 
mentioned  in  100- 

It  so  far  keeps  its  verbal  nature  as  to  govern  the  case 
of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed. 

Pacem  nos  flagitatum  vercerunt  (230)-     Tliej  have  come 

to  importune  us  for  peace. 
Pabulatuni  emisit  milites.     He  sent  his  soldiers  out  to 
forage,  or  "a  foraging"  (a  =  an,  on). 

06s. — This  snpine  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  vwtion  towards 
being  expressed  by  the  aeciisative  without  a  preposition.     (See  235.) 

403.  It  is  used  with  ire  (to  go)  oftener  th;tn  witli  any  other  verb, 
and  t'oims  witli  this  soiiietimes  a  kind  of  additional  tense,  though 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  Cae.^ar  or  Cicero  :  "I  am  on  the  way  to,"  "I  set 
aliout."  It  thus  yives  the  action  an  intensive  force,  sometimes  almost 
equal  to  our  "goes  out  of  his  way  to." 

TiVieo  U  patris  tui  injurins  ultum  ire.  I  observe  that  you  are 
on  the  10  ly  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  your  father. 

Fortunas  snas  perditum  it.  Ho  is  on  the  way  to  riiin  his  own 
fortunes. 

Sibi  nocitum  it.     He  is  on  the  iraii  to  damage  himself. 

06s. — Its  n<e  "ith  the  imi>ersniial  passive  (firi  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  absent  passive  infinitive  future  h  is  been  noticed  (193.  iv.). 

In'uriis  pifris  ultum  iri  dicit.  He  said  that  the  wrongs  done 
to  his  f.ithcT  would  be  avenged. 
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404.  The  Supirxe  in  -u  is  tlie  ablative  of  a  similar  v(Mlial 
substantive.  It  is  in  i'aet  an  al)Uiti\e  of  limitatiun  (274). 
It  is  mostly  cnnfincd  to  foims  derived  from  verlis  of 
speaking  and  of  tlie  senses,  sncli  as  iliciv,  mcmoraiu,  avditu, 
ri-'iii,  etc.,  but  includi'sy/'/f/?/-  and  nafv. 

It  is  only  used  with  adjectives  (mostly  siuli  iis  exjiress  difficulty  and 
ease,  credibility  and  the  rcvirse),  aiul  ;i  lew  substantives  r^seiiiljliiig 
adjectives,  snch  as  jaSj^efoi^.  ncehis,  and  the  yerh  pvrit. 

Diflicile  est  dictu  quantn  simus  in  odio.     Ii   is  }iard  to  say  how 

hated  we  are. 
Nefas  est  dictu  inlcm  scnectidem  miseram  fuisse.     It  is  sacrilege 
to  say  that  such  an  old  age  was  wretched. 

Note  that  the  svpine  in  -u  dce-s  not,  as  tliat  in  -vm,  t'overn  a  case ; 
but  it  may,  as  in  these  two  examples,  have  either  .'n  inieiiojxalive 
chiuse  (165),  or  an  infinitive  de]>endent  upon  it. 

It  may  be  cimpart-d  with  the  Greek  infinitive  active  Ka\6s  ISe'iv, 
or  the  English  "fan-  to  sec.'' 

Exercise  51. 

1.  Ambassadors  came  from  the  Athenians  to  Philip 
at  Olynthus^  to  complain  of  \vrongs  di  ne  to  their  country- 
men. 2.  He  started  to  his  father  at  Marseilles  ironi  his 
uncle  at  Xarbonneto  see  the  games,  but  within  the  last- 
few  days  was  killed,  either  by  an  assassin,  or  by  brigands, 
while  ^  on  his  journey.  3.  Do  you  {'pL)  remain  within  the 
camp  in  order  to  take  I'ood  and  rest  and  all  else  that  you 
require;  let  us,  who  are  less  exhausted  with  fighting — for 
did  we  not  arrive  fresh  and  untouched  immediately  after 
the  contest? — go  out  to  get  food  and  ibrnge.  4.  We  have 
come  to  deprecate  your  (j>/.)  anger,  and  to  entreat  for 
peace;  we  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  obtain  wdmt  {j)l^ 
we  seek  for.  5.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate  to 
congratulate  Eome'*  on  her  victory.  6.  It  sounds  in- 
credible how  repeatedly  and  how  urgently  I  have  warned"'' 
you  to  ])lace  no  reliance  in  that  man.  7.  It  is  not  ea.sy 
to  say  whether  this  man  should  be  spared,  and  be^  sent 
away  with  his  companions,  or  whether  he  should  at  once 
be  either  slain  or  cast  into  prison. 

'  For  this  and  the  "  o^'s  "  in  the  next  sentence,  see  315. 
-  See  SC5,  Ohs.       ^  Either  dinii  (see  18^),  or  pi-esent  participle  (410). 
•*  V\\\y  net  lioma  ?    (See  319.) 

^  Mood?     (SeelCS,  166.)  •"'  qise.     (See  355,  0/«.  ].) 

li 


EXERCISE    Lll. 

PARTICIPLES. 

General    Remarks. 

405.  Participle;  are  verbal  adjectives,  or  rather  verbs 
ased  as  adjeccives  ' 

Hence  tlic-ir  name,  participia,  as  sliaring  in  {participari)  the  nature 
of  two  part.s  of  speech.  They  differ  from  tlie  Gerundive  as  they  may 
govern  all  cases  precisely  as  finite  verbs,  and  also  as  representin<^ 
more  distinctly  hnfte  and  voice  :  but  they  are  inflected  as  adjectives. 
and,  as  adjectives,  are  both  attached  lo,  and,  as  in  compound  tenses, 
predicated  of,  substantives  and  pronouns.     (See  Intr.  8.' 

Res  abstrusa  ac  recondita  (attribute  .     A  deep  and  mysterious 

question. 
Midti  occisi  sunt  (predicate).     M;iny  were  slain. 

406.  (i.)  But  tlieir  most  characteristic  use  is  tliat  in 
which  they  stand  in  apposition  to  the  subject  or  object  of  a 
verb,  and  form  as  in  Kii'^ilish,  l)iit  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
a  substitute  for  a  suhui-ilinatc  clanse,  either  adjectival  or 
adverbial.     (lutr.  81,  82.)     Thus— 

Caesar  haec  veritus.     Cae.sar    fearing    ( —  uhi>,  or  as  he, 

feared)  this. 
Hare  scribens  interpellatiis  skih.     T  was  interrupted  w/tile'^ 

I  was  writing  this. 
Urheni  oppugnaturus  constitit.     He  halted  vhen  ^  Ite  uas 

on  the  point  of  assatdting  thf  city. 
Nohlles,    imprrio    sua   ja)iulia    ropugnantes,    uno   prrtf/io 

opprcssif.     He  cmshed  in  a  single  battle  the  nobles, 

uho  had  long  been  contesting  his  sovereignty. 


^  The  aotion  or  state  which  the  verb  in  its  finite  form  {i.e.  when  used 
as  a  truj  verb)  predicates,  is  looked  on  as  a  quality  embodied  in,  and 
attached  by  language,  or  nftrihuted,  to  some  person  or  thing.  "  Caesar 
seeing  this,  etc.,'' — we  acUl  to  our  general  idea  of  Caesar  the  special 
quality  ot  S'<iii<j  this. 

-  In  English  the  temporal  conjunctions  xcften,  while,  can  apjxirctitly 
be  closely  connected  with  ]i.irticiples,  "when  coming,"  "while 
writing."  These  are  really  elliptical  expressions,  "when  (he  was)  a 
(on)  cominrj,"  "while  (he  was)  a  irritin;/ ;"  and  the  apparent  ]>nrticiple 
was  oi'iginally  a  verb.al  nonn.  In  Latin  such  combinations  as  "^dum 
scriheiis,"  "ipntui  vrn  (//.v, "  are  of  course  absolutely  inadmissible. 
2.''S 
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(ii.)  Soiuetiines  the  Latin  participle  represents  not  -dsub- 
ordijiate,  but  a  co-ordinate,  clause.     (Intr.  7  4,  75.) 

Milikm   arreptum   trahehat.     He  seized  the   soldier,   and 

began  to  drag  him  off.     (See  15.) 
Pcdrcm  secutus  ad  Jfispaniam  narir/avd.     He  folhnced  his 
father,  and  sailed  to  Spain. 

407.  Some  participles  are  used  j)recisely  as  adjectives, 
and  as  such  admit  of  comparative  and  superlative  degrees. 

(i.)  Such  past  participles  as  doctus,  eruditus,  paratus,  crectus,  etc., 
are  constantly  so  used. 

(ii.)  So  also  such  present  participles  as  a.bsti)u;);s,  avians,  appetens, 
tidens,floicus,noceus,  etc.  ;  these  when  transitive  are  often  joined  with 
tiie  irenitive  in  place  of  the  accusative  :  patriae  (iin.intissimus.  (See  302.) 

(iii.)  Some  even,  as  adjectives,  admit  the  neo;ative  prefix  in-,  wiiich 
is  never  joined  with  the  verb  :  innocens,  im2)ot('ns,  insipiens,  indomitiis, 
invictus,  intadux. 

Obg. — At  the  same  time,  thouirh  this  use  of  the  participle  is  common 
in  both  langnaifes,  we  must  be  cautious  in  translating:  English  j»'ar^t- 
cipial  adjectives  literally  :  "a  threatening  letter,"  is  "  U ferae  minaces  ;" 
"a  laoving  speech,"  ''oratio  flebilis  ;"  "a  smiling  landscape,"  '^  aspec- 
tus  amoeiiHS  ;"  '^burning  heat,"  ^^ aestus  fervidus." 

408.  Otliers,  like  adjectives,  are  used  exactly  as  sub- 
stantives: adidcscciis,  infans,  senahis-con.ndtvm,  candidatus, 
prarfectus,  etc.     (See  51.) 

Such   in-e  —  Iustitutuni,  ''fixed  course,"  "principle"   (sing.),  "in- 
stitutions"  (pi.);   acta,  "measures,"    "proceedings;"  facta, 
"deeds;"  merita  (in),  "services"  (towards);  peccatiim,  delic- 
txim,  "wrong-doing,"  "crime;"  ihe  future  2^0,1'ticiule  is  only 
so  used  in  the  v;oiA.  futur-um  {-a,  pi.). 
Obs. — It  has  already  been  said  that  many  of  these  still  retain  their 
true  participial,  i.e.  verbal,  construction:  multa  ab  eo  j^raeclare  facta. 
(See   55.)     But   we   may   also   say    merita   ejus,  facta,    acta,   dicta, 
praccepta,  delicta,  ejus,  etc. 

409.  There  are  in  Latin  three  participles,  exclusive  of 
the  gerundive,  wliich  is  not  here  included  among  the  parti- 
ciples as  it  cannot  govern  a  case. 

Active  verbs  have  two  :  Dicens  (pres.),  dicturus  (fut). 
Deponent  verl)S  have  three  :  Seqncns  (pres.),  secutns  (past), 

secuturus  (fut.). 
Passive  verbs  have  one  :  D'idus  (past). 
Ohs. — This  last  has  occasionally  a  middle  signification.     (See  233 
and  413.) 
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Present  Particiole. 

410.  This  participle  is  alwjiys  active.  A\'li('ii  usod  as 
a  participle  (iKjt  as  a  luere  aiijective)  it  denotes  uncompleted 
action  contemporaneous  with  that   of   the   \erb   to  wliose 

sulijcft  nr  (jlijcct  it  is  in  a])])ositinii. 

Huec  ilixit  moricns.     He  said  this  while  di/iii;i. 

Prorincia  decedens^  RIkhIuih  jndrtcrrerfiis  sum.     In  tJic  act 

of  (or,    irltUf)    returning    lionie    from  my  province,  I 

sailed  iinsr  IMiodcs. 
Ad  indiii'iii  (•  ;iiti  ahriioii  f(iiiii.'<  sum.      I  met  him  uf^  ]ie  vas 

going  to  di'atli. 

Obs. — Thus  after  "  to  liear,"'  ami  "  tn  >oe,'  tlie  present  participle  is 
used  when  the  actual  presence  nt  the  inaier  or  seer  is  emphasised. 

I  heard  5'oii  say.     Audiii  ti  diciutcni.^ 

He  saw  the  house  lilaze.     Aedas  Ham  mantes  vidit. 

411.  Hence  (especially  in  the  nominative)  its  meaning 
is  I'ar  more  limited  than  that  of  the  English  present 
participle,  which  is  often  used  vagnely,  as  regards  even  time, 
and  ividch/  to  re})resent  other  conjunctions  than  those 
of  mere  time.     Thus — 

'^Mounting  {i.e.  after  mountinj:)  his  horse  he  galloped  off  to  the 
camp:"  ^^nrriving  (i.e.  having  arrived)  in  Italy  he  caujiht  a 
fever;"  "Jicaring  this  {i.e.  in  consequence  of  hearniL'j,  be 
ordered  an  inquiry;"  '^tlirowivg  themselves  at  his  feel  (i.e. 
having  thrown)  they  made  a  long  speech." 

In  all  these  cases  the  Latin  present  participle  would  heentiiely 
wrong;  equum  co)i$crnde)i.'<  would  mean  that  he  galloped  to  the  camp 
while  i*(  tlie  ad  of  mounting;  in  Itiitam  pcrrenicn.^,  th;\t  the  fever 
was  caught  at  tlie  inome)d  of  reaching  Italy  ;  liaec  nndienx,  that  the 
inquiry  was  ordered  7vliile  he  was  listening  to  a  story  ;  se  projicientea. 
that  tliey  made  a  lung  speech  rchiht  in  the  very  act  of  falling  prostrate  ; 
— all  of  which  would  of  course  he  wrong  or  aljsurd. 

In  tlie  first  three  instances  qunm  should  be  used  with  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive  :  quum  eqvum  conscendis.set  :  quum  pervenisset  ;  qunm 
haec  audivisset  {or  his  a^tditif:)  ;  and  in  the  last  the  passive,  or  rather 
middle,  past  participle, — ad  pede.'i  ejv.^  project!. 

*  Decedere  is  the  technical  word  for  to  return  home  from  holding  the 
government  of  a  i)r()vinee. 

*  Sometimes,  audivi  te,  cum  diceres.     (See  429.) 
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412.  So  too,  when  tlie  Eiii^lisli  presLMit  ]).irticiple,  while 
expieosiiig  time  contemporaneous  with  a  verb  in  the  past. 
iin[)lies  also  a  cause,  (juain  with  the  imperfect  subjuuctivj 
shiiuhl  he  used. 

'•Caesar,  hopinj  .-joom  to  win  the  day,  led  out  liis  men,"  should 
be,  Cacs.ir,  quuni  se  brevi  victurum  esse  speraret,  snos  eduxit ;  not 
( 'acsar  sperans,  etc. 

Thoui^h  this  rule  should  be  stiictly  observed,  it  is  not  witlioiit 
exceptions,  especially  in  Caesar. 

(Jbi. — The  present  participle  sometimes  represents  a  concessire  or 
thoiujh-cliinAe.     (Intr.  5IJ,  g.) 

Re,  coasentientes,  verbis,  or  vocabuUs,  (Us'Tc/nDtms.      Thoui/h  we 
agree  {while  agreeing)  in  subst.ince,  we  differ  in  words. 

-413.  (hi  the  other  hand,  the  pxst  participles  of  deponent  and 
s3nii-d2ponent  verbs  (liitr.  44),  such  as  vcritus,  ratns,  uk.'Hia,  conjisus, 
ilijji.'ias,  u<us,  j^TOjressua  (arlvancing),  <iv~  rsatas  (expressing  disgust  tit), 
indi  jiiatm  (feeling  indignation  at),  and  those  of  jjassive  verlis  us-^'d  in 
a  mi. I  lie  or  r.'Jle.rive  fense,  as  coiiversus  (turning),  projcctus  (tiirowing 
himself),  hiuid  provolntiis  (ndling  on  the  ground),  are  used  nnudi  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  English  partici|)les  '"fearing,"  "thinking," 
"venturing,"  "trusting,"  "advancing." 

"Caes.ir/c;  (r/'/i;/  this"  should  be  either,  C-tesarhafC  veritus,  or,  Ccwsar 
quum  luiee  timeret ;  "  turni)ig  to  his  friends"  should  be  either,  quuni 
ad  siios  se  convert isset,  or,  ad  siios  c  m  versus. 

414.  But  the  ohlique  cases,  especially  tlie  dative  and 
genitive,  are  used  witji  greater  freedom,  and  olteii  take 
the  ])lace  of  an  a<\ieclival  (nr  udvtnbial)  clause,  or  of  a 
substantive.     (See  73.) 

Verum  (or  vera)  dicentibus  facile  eedain.      1  will  alwcxys 

yield  to  those  who  speak  the  truth  ;  or,  to  men  //  they 

speak  the  truth. 
Pugnantium  chiiaore  ■perterrltus.     Alarmed  by  the  shouts 

of  the  combatants,  or  of  those  icho  were  fighting. 
Nescio  quern  jyrupe  adstantem  interrugari.     I   questioned 

some  one  tvluj  was  standing  by. 

Obs. — Even  here  a  relative  clause  is  equally  common,  and  in  the 
nominative,  "men  doing  this,"  or  "those  who  do  this,"  should  be 
translated  hy  qui  hoc  faciunt ;  /ioc  facientes  laudantur  would  mean, 
not  ''''■man  lulto  do  this  .are  praiseil,"  but  "t!ieij  are  praised  while  doi-Kj 
this,"  and  ii  hocfacientes,  in  imitation  of  "those  doing  this"  (ol  ravra 
TroiovvTe<;-)  is  not  Latin  at  all.      (See  346.) 
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415.  These  two  oblique  cases  of  llie  jiresent  participle 
very  olten  take  the  jilace  of  an  English  noun- 

(ft.)  Interroaanti  //(//(/  resjio)idit.     Hi'  I'cpliefl  tn  my  question. 
So — Ilaec  iiiteiroi^aiiti  Jmc  rispnndit.     To  ti.is  (incxtioii  lie  made 
tiiis  ansuxr. 

(b.)  Luueiitium    lacrinuic,    tears    of    inourniiifj .      ( Jiatiilaiuiiim 
clnmores,  shouts  of  coiKjratulation. 

(c.)  Notiee  also;  re  ejus  morientis,  ]ii.s  dyiug  voice  or  words; 
adhortantis  verba,  his  checrinrj  words,  or  words  of  cncourage- 

nien  t. 

Caution. — Beware  of  such  Latiu  as  luctns  lurrimne.  voces  doloris,  etc. 


Past  Participle. 

416.  The  past  participle  Ix-lonus  entirely,  except  in  dr- 
2)oneitt  verbs,  to  the  passive  voice.  We  cannot  sny  ((drnUvs, 
"having  arrived,"  (^///r/Z/^'s-, '•  having  heard,"  but  must  use 
quum.     (See  P^lementary  llules,  14  ) 

The  use  of  this  partieiple  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of  the 
passive  is  obvious  ;  its  use  with  habeo  [hoc  coLCiiitum  habio)  has  Ueen 
pointed  out  (IBS'!  ;  also  the  plirases,  tibi  consultum  volo,  "I  wish  your 
interests  consulted''  (240,  (Jli^.),  and,  propciato,  or  consulto,  ojms  est, 
"  there  is  need  of  haste  or  deliberation."    (286.) 

417.  (i. ;  The  passive  participle  comVnntd  witli  a  substantive  often 
answeis  to  an  Eii^hsh  verlal  or  abstract  noun,  connected  witli  another 
noun  by  the  preposition  of,  and  used  to  denote  a  fact  in  the  past. 

Post  urbem  conditani.     After  the  foimilaiion  of  the  city. 
Violati  foederis  jioritas  dahis.     You  shall  be  punished  for  the 

riolatioii,  or  b  e.ich,  q/'the  treaty. 
Nuutiata  chides.     The  ncus  of  the  disaster. 

(ii.)  Occasionally  the  gerundive  is  used  in  a  similar  way 
as  almost  the  diuivalent  of  a  present  passive  participle. 

Qui  violandis  legatis  interfuere.     Tiiose  who  took  part  in 
the  outrage  on  the  ambassadors. 

Ohs. — We  have  hci'e  (and  in  -415)  aiu)ther  instance  of 
the  com])arative  poverty  of  Latin  in  substantives,  especially 
in  those  of  an  abstract  and  generalising  nature.  (See 
54,  174.) 
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Future  Participles. 

418.  The  future  participle  in  -ru^  is  always  active;  f(tr 
its  vai'K»us  iiieaniiius  lic.-idps  those  of  mere  futinity,  .se<. 
14,  c.  It  loiiiis  (with  sum')  a  sulistitute  !nr  tlic  future 
jubjunctive  (114)  and  for  the  future  infinitive  (193,   iii  ) 

The   fdllnu  iiiu-    examples    will    reeall    some    of  its    hkhv 
idiomatic  uses. 

(a.)   Hoc  sc  uiiquam  factiiruin  fuisse  myat.     He  says  he  would 

never  have  done  this.    (193,  v.) 
(b.)  Unnquaiii  futuruiii  fuisse  ut  nrhs  capiri'hir  7r.sj)o>idit.     He 

replied  that  the  city  nonld  never  hure  been  taken. 
(c.)    Vereor  ne  donvuni  ynuiquain  sis  rediturns.     I  fear  tliai  \iiit 

are  never  destined  to  return  home.    (139.) 
(d.)  Plara  local uros  dimisit.     He  sent  them  away,  as  tliey  w  re 

on  the  point  o/ speaking  furtiier. 
(«.)  AdeoteiTiti  sunt  utar)iia facile  tiaditnri  fueiint.    Tliey  were 

so  terrified  that  they  >covhl  liave  easily  delivered  up  ilieir 

arms.    (115.) 
(/.)  Hie  niansurus  fui.     Here  I   iiitcu.did,  or   una  pnpared,  to 

remain. 
((/.)  Fiet,  quod  futurum  est.     That  Avhitii  is  to  be,  wiil  be. 

Exercise  52. 

The  asterisk*  means  that  the  participle  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
relative  or  conjunction. 

1.  Are  we^  then  1o  sjiave  those  who*  resist  (us),  and 
hurl  darts  at  us  ?  2.  Are  we  to  spare  these  men  even 
thouj^h*  tliey  resist  ns  ?  .3.  I  heard  you  ask  more  than 
onee  whether  we  were  .uoiiig  to  return  to-  my  home,  or  to 
go  to  your  father  in  London.  4.  I  heard  the  whole  city- 
ring  with  the  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph.  5.  lieturning 
in  In's  old  age  from  India,  he  died  in  his  own  house; 
his  Sons  and  grandsons  stood  round  his  sick-bed,  gazed 
sadly  (61)  on  his  dying  countenance,  and  retained  in  their 
memories  his  prophetic  words.  6.  To  my  com})laint  that 
he  had  broken  his  word,  he  said  that  he  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  was  ready  to  ]iay  the  penalty  of  having 
caused*  such  a  loss.     7.   I  saw  the  soldiers  brandishing 

1  Gerund  with  erit.     (See  388.)  '  415,  c. 

2  316,  iii.  *   =  of  the  causing  of  .   .   .    (417.) 
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tlieir  weapons  throughout  the  city ;  I  lieard  the  voices 
of  joy  and  triumph;  1  recognisctl  the  clear  proofs  of  the 
aiiuouiiceiiieut  of  a  victory.  8.  Throwing  themselves  at 
the  king's^  feet,  they  Sfjlemnly  appealed  to  him  not  to 
give  over  to  certain  destruction  men  who*  were  not  guilty 
up  to  that  tirne,  iind  who*  were  likely  to  be  of  tiie  utmost 
value  to  the  nation  one  day.  9.  Embarking  at  Naples,  and 
I'eiring  for  the  sal'ety  of  himself  and  his  family,-  he  took 
refuge  with  my  father  at  Marseilles.  10.  His  words  alike 
of  praise  (415,  c)  and  of  rebuke  were  drowned  in  sliouts  of 
in  liquation,  and  in  groans   and   outcries  of  disapproval. 

11.  Distrusting  my  own  sense  of  hearing,  I  asked  some^ 
one  who*  was  standing  nearer  you  whether  I  had  heard 
ariglit;    he    answered    my    (piestion    in    the   affirmative.'* 

12.  Are  you  not  ashamed'  and  sorry '^  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  your  undertaking,  tlie  desertion  of  your  friend, 
and  the  violation  of  vour  word  ? 


'  See  257.  =  ,9;,j^  349^  (fj,^  3  y;^^>icio  qui-s,  362. 

•*  Sr<-^.  102  ^  202. 


EXERCISE   LITE 

THE   ABLATIVE   ABSOLUTE. 

One  of  the  roiiiui()iiest  uses  of  tlu'  Liitiii  participle  is 
that  called  tlie  Ablative  Absolute. 

419.  A  participle  and  substantive  (or  prouoiiu)  joined 
together  in  the  abhitive,  and  standing  by  themselves,  often 
in  a  Latin  sentence  form  a  substitute  for  a  subordinate 
clause.  Caesar,  acceptis  litter  is,  proficisei  constifAiit.  Ac- 
ccptis  litteris  is  here  the  exact  equivalent  of  such  a  clause 
as  quurii  litteras  accepissct. 

420.  (i.)  This  ablative  absolute  i?i  represented  in  English,  sonie- 
tinies  by  a  participle  in  apposition,  "  receivincr"'  or  "  having  received  ;" 
sometimes  by  such  phrases  as  "on,"  "after,"  "in  consequence  of," 
"in  spite  of,"  "  without,"  "  instead  of,"  followed  by  a.  verbal  substan- 
tive, as  that  in  -ing ;  sometimes  by  a  sub  )rdinMte  clause  introduced  by 
"after  that,"  "when,"  "while,"  "because,"  "although,"  "if,"  etc., 
sometimes  by  a  co-ordinate  clause  (406,  ii.)  ;  very  rarely  by  the 
almost  obsolete  English  absolute  case,  once  a  dative,  now  a  nominative  : 
"  this  said,"  "  this  done." 

Thus — (ii.)  His  auditis,  having  heard,  or,  hearing  this;  te  ])rae- 
sente,  in  your  presence;  me  invito,  against  my  will;  hoc  comperto 
scelere,  in  const'qiv'uce  of  discovering  this  crime  :  te  repufjnante,  in 
s/ite  of,  in  t!ie  teeth  of,  your  resistance  ;  illo  manente,  as  long  as  he 
remains  ;  Antonio  oppresso,  if  Antony  is  crushed  ;  his  dictis  abiit, 
this  said,  he  went  off;  patefacta  porta  erupit,  he  had  the  gate 
opened  and  sallied  forth. 

421.  The  ablative,  therefore,  is  occasionally  that  of  mere 
time,  as  rcgnanie  Tlberio,"  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,"  hut 
much  oftener  of  atlcndant  circumstances  and  cccnsc. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  past  participle  active  in 
Latin,  the  use  of  tliis  idiom,  as  of  the  quiim  clause,  is 
exceedingly  frequent. 

It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  translate  it  into  English  by  an  absolute 
case,  or  by  a  clause  beginning  with  "  when." 
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422.  Cautions. — The  ablative  absolute,  hciwever,  is  not 
always  admissible. 

{n}j  It  can  of  course  only  be  used  in  tlie  passive  with  traimitive 
verbs  (416).  You  cannot  say  Caesare  prrvento  for  "  Caesar  havinjf 
arrived,''  or  Caesare  persnaso  for  "Caes-ir  liaving  been  ])ersuaded,''" 
but  Caesar  quiini  pervenistad,  Catsari  qinnn  jifrnnaaum  f'tset. 

{b.)  It  must  never  be  used  if  the  jxTson  denoted  by  its  substanti\e 
or  pronoun  is  either  the  subject  or  object  of  the  principal  verb  of  the 
clause. 

"Caesar  havimr  tnUfii  the  tunny  massacred  them  "  is  not  captis 
hostibus  Caesar  cos  Irnridnvit,  but  Caesar  captos  hr)sies  triicidavU. 
"As  I  was  readinir  this  I  saw  you"  is  not,  me  haef  legente  /c  vixli, 
but  hace  legens  te  vidi. 

A2.3.    iv.)   It  iival    not  be  lised  whcTi  a  ))ast  participle  active  is 
applieil  l)y  a  deponent  verb. 
Haec  locntiis  is  as  good  Latin  as  his  dictis. 

(d.)  It  is  rarcli/  used  to  represent  more  than  a  substantive  and 
verb,  or  verb  with  its  accusative  :  haec  me  dicente  ;  but  for  so  long  a 
combination  as  Caesare  a  iiiilitilrus  imperatore  salutato,  a  (jii/inn-clause 
should  be  substituted. 

(e.)  Its  use  with  a  future  p;iiticiple  is  very  rare  in  the  best  j^rose. 
The  phrase  Caesare  rentvm  is  from  Horace. 

424.  Sometimes  (tis  the  verb  ^nvi  has  no  ])arti(iple) 
the  place  of  the  participle  is  taken  by  an  adjective  or 
substantive,  wliich  is  joined  in  a  predicative  sense  with 
another  substantive  or  pronoun. 

Me  invito,  against  my  will  ;  te  duce,  with  you  for  leader  (under 

your  leadership  (333));  inf  auctore,  at  my  suggestion;  salvis 

legihus,  without  violating  the  law  ;    honestis  judicibus.  if  the 

judges  are  honourable  men. 

06s.^Sometimes  the  participle  is  used  alone  with  a  dependent  clause. 

Missis  qui  rogarent.     Having  sent  peo])le  to  ask. 

Comperto  euin.  aegrotare.     Having  ascertained  that  he  was  ill. 

425.  With  a  negative  tlio  ablative  absolute  often 
represents  the  Kiiolish  '•  without  "  joined  to  the  verbal 
noun.     (See  398,  Ohs.)     Thus— 

Te  non  adjxivante,  without  your  assistance  ;  nuUo  expectato  dace, 
without  waitmg  for  any  guide  ;  re  infccta,  ^uithout  success  ; 
nullo  rcspondente,  ic'thovt  receiving  an  answer  from  any  one  ; 
causa  incognifd,  tvithont  hearim:  the  case  ;  imlidu  causa  con- 
demnatur,  he  is  condemned  without  pleading  his  cause. 
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426.  The  proper  place  for  the  ablative  absolute  is  early 
in,  or  quite  at  the  beginning  of,  a  sentence.  (Intr.  104.) 
It  is  onlv  when  extremely  emphatic  that  it  comes  last. 
(Intr.  9:2.) 

Exercise  53. 

.V.fi. — ].   "  And  "  enclosed   in  brackets  is  to  be  omitted  and  a  parti- 
cipial construction  substituted.     (406,  ii.) 
2.  The  asterisk*  marks  the  use  of  the  participle  as  in  Ex.  52. 

1.  Thereupon,  after  saluting  the  enemies'  general,  he 
lurneil  to  his  companions,  (and)  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
rode  past  the  ranks  of  the  Germans  witliout  either  waiting 
for  his  staff  or  receiving  an  answer^  from  any  one.  2.  It 
was  at  my  suggestion,  to  prevent  your  voice  and  strength 
failing  }'ou,  that  you  suspended  for  a  while  the  speech 
which*  you  had  begun.  3  For  myself,  fearing  that  glory 
and  the  pursuit  of  honour  had  but  little  effect  with  you, 
I  abandoned  such  topics-  (and)  tried  to  work  upon  youi' 
feelings  by  a  different^iethod.  4.  All  this  he  did  at  the 
instigation  of  your  brothei',  without  either  receiving  or 
hoping  for  any  reward.  5.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  me 
that,  fighting^  as  I  did  against  your  wishes  and  advice, 
not  to  say  in  spite  of  your  opposition  and  resistance,  1 
gained  the  victory  without  the  loss  of  a  single*  soldier, 
and  with  few  wounded.  6.  Alter  attacking  the  camp  for 
several  hours,  the  barbarians  were  so  exhausted  by  the 
heat  and  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  that  having  lost  more 
than  1 200  men  they  abandoned'  the  attcn)[)t  and  returned-'' 
home  without  success.  7.  It  was  at  your  suggestion,  not 
only  against  ujy  will,  but  in  spite  of  my  on]:)osition,  resist- 
ance, and  appeals  to  heaven  and  earth,  that  your  country- 
men were  persuaded  to  condemn  a  whole  people  without 
a  hearing.  8.  This  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  you  Mill  not 
pass  this  law  without  violating  the  constitution.  9.  As 
I  was  thus  speaking,  the  news  of  tlie  enemies'  airival.  and 
the  handing  in  of  a  despatch  from  the  king,  tilled  my 

^  =  or  any  one  replying.  -  Simply  hta.    (54. ) 

^  Present  participle.    (412,  Ohs. )  ^  See  381. 

'  Use  different  tenses.    (See  113.) 
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audience^  witli  minified  rag,^  and  ])aiiic  ;  but  some,- judging 
that  liaste  was  necessary,  seized  tlicir  anus  (and)  hastened 
to  go  down  to  meet  the  foe.  10.  So  lono;  as  you  survive 
and  are  unharmed,  I  feel  sure  that  my  chihJren  will  never 
be  orplians.  11.  Under  your  leadership  I  was  prepared 
(418,/)  to  take  np  arms,  but  hearing^  that  you  were  ill, 
I  re-^olved  to  remain  beliind  at  home  without*  taking  part 
in  that  contest. 


1  "The  minds  [animt)  of  my  audience."    (See  17,  Oh.i.) 

*  Use  emnt  qui.    (360,  iii.)  "  ■*  424,  Ohn. 

*  Use  "and  not  to,"  mqup.    (332.  S.) 


EXERCrsE  LIV. 
TEMPORAL    CLAUSES. 

427.  Temporal  clauses  are  those  whicli  quality  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  verb  iu  the  maiu  clause,  in  some 
particular  as  to  previous,  coi-temporaneous,  <»r  subsequent 
time.    They  are  therefore  «(///V'rZ/i«^/ clauses.    (See  InU'.  i52.) 

They  are  introduced  in  Latin  and  English  by  various 
temporal  conjunctions,  such  as  those  given  in  Intr.  59,  c, 
and  others. 

Oha. — Their  place  is  often  tiiken  by  the  participinl  constiuctions 
•riven  in  the  last  two  exercise^,  c-q.  haec  locutas,  Ids  didis  are  exnctly 
eqiUA'alent  to  liacc  quuiu  dixisset. 

428.  Of  those  conjunctions  which  answer  to  the 
English  "when,"  all  but  quurii  {cum)  are  as  a  rule  used 
witli  the  indicative  mood,  precisely  as  in  English. 

Thus  in  past  time — 

Quae  post quam  (posfea  ijuam),  iihi,  simul  atijtic,^  audivit  (or 
audiverat),  aliit.  "  Wlien  he  heard  (or  had  heard)  this 
he  took  his  departure,"  or  "  7io  sootier  had  he  heard  this 
than,"  etc. 

Uhs.  1. — This  use  of  audivit  (aor.)  in  pl.ice  of  the  more  strictly  correct 
andicraic  is  even  more  couuaon  in  Latin  than  in  English. 

So  also  with  present  and  future  time — Quae  siviul  atque 
audit,  ahit ;  quae  pustquam,  ubi,  qitotics,  simul  alquc,  audi- 
erit  (190,  i.)  ahihxt. 

Ohs.  2. — Though  the  indicative  is  the  rule  with  these  cinjunctions, 
the  subjunctive  must  be  ustd  it  the  piincipal  verb  is  in  oratio  obliqua  : 
dicunt  eu7n,  postquarn  haec  audiveiit,  abiisse.    (77.) 


^  Siviul  ac  onlv  before  consonants. 
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Quum. 

429.  The  exception  to  ilie  iiile  is  quum,  or  cvw,  the 
coimiioiiest  of  all  these  conjunctions.  AVith  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  tenses  quum  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 

C'liesiir,  f|uiun  h(iec  videret,   mU'ites  impetnm  facere  jussit. 

Caesar,  seeing  this,  ordered  his  troops  to  charge. 
Lef/'ifl,    qiuun   k'lec   11011   impetra.ssent,  dnivim    rcdiennif. 

The  anihassadors  having  failed  (or  on  faihng)  to  ol»tain 

this,  returned  home. 

Tlii'  reason  of  this  is  that,  wliih'  the  otlier  eoiijiuntions  express  tlie 
ri'hition  of  lime,  and  time  only,  (ji!ii;ii  introduces  tlie  circumstances 
whieli  led  up  to,  or  accompanied,  the  faet  stated  hy  tlie  piincipal  veih. 
Tliesi'  circuinstanees  are  hjoked  on  as  not  merely  preeedint;,  or  accoin- 
panyiuLT,  l>iit  as  affecting  and  acro'intiivf  for  tlie  fact,  like  our  own 
participial  constriicti)ii  :  ^^ seeing  tluit  I  couM  be  of  no  use,  I  went 
away." 

Now  whenever  quuin  (conjunction  formed  from  qui)  implies  in  any 
way  cause,  {ov  contrast)  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  subjunctive,  precisely 
as  with  the  relative  itself  (see  501).  Hence  in  describing  pis^  events 
qniuti  is  h  ibitu  dly  joined  with  the  snbjvmctive  mood,  as  the  previous 
circumstance  introduced  is  looked  on  as  more  or  less  inHiiencinc:,  or 
even  causing,  the  main  event  which  followed  it,  even  when  such 
causal  relation  is  scarcely  discernible  ;  hence  such  a  sentence  as — 

Quum  in  portum  venisset,  vita  eccessit.  He  died  after  reaching 
the  harbour. 

430.  Sometimes  quum  expresses  more  cleaih'  still  the 
idea  of  cause. 

Qntie  (luum  itd.  se  nabeant,  or  haberent.  Seeincf  that,  or 
o,s  the  case  stands,  or  stood,  thus;  fJiis  beinf/  fhe  case. 

in  tliis  ])urely  causal  sense  it  is  regularly  joined  with 
the  subjunctive  mood  in  all  tenses. 

431.  Sometimes  also  quum,.  without  laying  aside  the 
idea  of  tinu^,  answers  almost  to  'although,"  and  points 
a  contrast,  «.^.  is  used  as  almost  a  conam^ire  conjnnetion. 
(Intr.  59,//.)     It  is  then  also  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 

Quum  liher  esse  posset,  servire  maluit.  At  a  time  when,  or 
although,  lie  might  have  been  free,  he  preferred  to  be  a  slave. 

Quum  dicere  dflieret,  contieuit.  At  a  time  when,  or  aithoitgh, 
he  ou(;ht  to  have  siioken,  he  h<>ld  his  peace. 
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Obs. — This  is  an  ul)vi(nis  mode  ot"  turiiiii^  the  English 
"instead  of"  with  th(^  verbal  uouu  in  -inj  (.see  398): 
"  Instead  of  being  iVee,"  "  iustiiad  of  speaking." 

It  can,  however,  only  be  nsed  where  the  neglect  of  a 
duty  Qx  opportunifi/  is  implied,  otherwise  we  may  nse  adeo 
iion  .   .   .   ut,  or  non  modo  non  .  .   .  sed.     (See  124.) 

Quum  ic'/f/t  the  Indicative. 

432.  Qaiiiii  however  is  frequently  used  with  the  indica- 
tive. Thus,  if  simply  temporal,  it  is  regularly  used  \\  itii 
the  indicative  of  ilw'pimcnt  ox  fv.ture  tenses. 

Quuui  //(  jxniiiin  dice,  iit  arhem  dico.  When  I  say  into 
the  harbour,  I  say  into  the  city ;  or,  In  saying  into  the 
harbour,  I  say  into  tlie  city. 

Poenam  lues  quum  venerit  (190,  i.)  sohcndl  dies.  You 
shall  pay  the  })enalty  when  the  day  of  2>ayment  coiiie.s. 

Obs. — So  also  Decein,  sunt  anni,  or  decimus  hie  cd  aunxs,  quum 
h  (cc  facis.     You  have  hfen  doin^  this  (181)  for  the  List  ten  yeais. 

433.  It  is  used  also  with  the  indicative  even  of  past 
time  in  certain  cases. 

{(i)  When  two  clauses  mark  strictly  conhuijKjvaucdus 
events.  This  is  often  im]>ressed  on  the  reader  by  the 
presence  of  a  tum  in  the  principal  clause. 

Quum  tv  ibi  eras,  tum  ego  domi  eram.  At  tlie  time,  or 
at  the  moment,  when  you  were  there,  I  was  at  home. 

^As  the  cause  must  come  before  tl)e  effect,  the  presence  vi'  tnin  ex- 
cludes fiom  the  qiuttii  any  notion  of  causal  circumstances,  and  fixes 
it  down  to  a  purely  tempoial  ineaninrr. 

434.  {b)  In  a  frequentative  sense,  wliere  a  niuuber  of 
repeated  acts  are  described,  qidirn  in  the  sense  of  "when- 
ever," "as  often  as,"  is  joined  with  the  indicative. 

If  the  ]n-incipal  veib  is  in  past  time,  quum  \cum')  is  u.sed  with  the 
pluperfect;  if  in  present  time,  with  the  perrect. 

Cmn  rosam  viderat.  ^(//(   rer  e.s«e  arhitrabatur    184.      Whenever 

he  saw  the  rose  iu  ttiom  i'yeur  nfter  year),  l.e  judired  that  it 

was  spring-time. 
Cum  ad  villain  veni,  hoc  ijysum  nihil  a;,ere  me  delectat.     As  oftru 

a5  I  come  to  my  country-house,  this  mere  doing  nothing  (94) 

has  a  chnrm  for  me. 
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(Jhs.  —  Tlio  same  coiisti  action  is  used  with  si  cjiiaiido,  ahi,  ut  quis- 
qne,  ami  the  relative  qui,  qnicunque. 

Ut  (jiiisque   line  veiicrat,  hacc  loqueV)atiir.      Whenever  :tny  one 

catne  liere,  lie  would  use  this  laiitfu;i<ro. 
Quos  rc.s.s  ire  viderat,  verbis  castigalmt.      Whomever  lie  saw  hang- 
ing hack  he  made  a  point  of  relmking. 
But  in  Livy  often,  in  Tacitus  regularly,  tiie  subjunctive  is  used,  in 
accordance  wath  the  Greek  use  of  the  optative. 

Id  jetiaJis  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  inniiittcl)at.     As  soon  as  («*  every 
case)  the  herald  liad  uttered  this,  he  would  launch  a  spear,  etc. 

N.B. — Quotics  is  only  used  where  the  idea  of  "  cvenj  time  that"  is 
strongly  emphasised. 

435.  (c)  The  indicative  is  also  used  uliere,  by  an  in- 
verted construction,  what  would  otherwise  be  the  princijial 
assertion  is  stated  in  a  sul)ordiuate  clause  introduced 
by  quum. 

Jam  rev  ajjpetcbat,  qiuini  llaniiihal  ex  hiheniis  movit.^ 
Spring  Avas  already  approaching,  when  Hannibal  Iclt 
his  winter  quarters. 

This  sentence  would  stand  wiiii  the  same  sense  almost  more 
naturally — 

Vere  jam  appetonte  Hannibal  ex  liihcrnis  viovit. 

The  indicative  is  natural,  for  quiim  here  =  "and  suddenly,"  "and 
at  once,"  anil  may  be  compared  \\i;li  the  co-ordinating  use  of  qid. 
(See  78.) 

Exercise  54. 

The  asterisk  *  means  that  one  of  the  various  constructions  of  quum  is 
to  be  used.  "Wheic  "and"  is  in  brackets  use  the  participial 
constr.  ction  (406,  ii.). 

1.  This*  being  the  case,  he  was  leliictant  to  leave  the 
city,  and  openly  refused,-  in  the  governor's  presence,  to 
do  so.  2.  As*  I  was  wearied  with  my  journey,  I  deter- 
mined (45)  on  staying  at  home  the  whole  day  and  doing 
nothing.  3.  No  sooner  was  he  made  aware,  by  the  hoisting 
of  a  ilag  from  the  summit  of  the  citadel,  that  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy  was  a]>pri)aching,  than,  taking  advan- 
taoe^  of  the  darkness^  of  the  night,  he  caused  a  gate  to 


^  A  military  term  :  castra  must  be  supplied. 

«  See  136.  '  Ulor  (413.)  *  =  nicrht  and  darkness. 
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be  tlirown  open  (and)  sallied  out  boldly  into  their  midst. 
4.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  enuniies' 
forces,  than,  instead  of  remaining  quietly  at  li(jnie,  he 
determined  on  taking  up  arms  and  doing  Ids  utmost^  to 
repel  the  invasion.  5.  Seeing*  that  his  prayers  and 
entreaties  were  of  no  avail  with  the  king,  he  brought  his 
speech  to  an  end  ;  no  sooner  was  he  {fiid)  silent,  tluin  the 
door  was  opened  (and)  two  soldiers  were  introduced  each  - 
with  a  sword.  6.  Ac  the  moment  wIkmi  *  the  enemy  was 
entering  the  gates  of  your  cruslu^d  and  ruined  city,  not 
one  of  you  so  mucii  as  heaved  a  groan  ;  when*  even  worse 
tlian  this  (^V.)  befalls  you,  wlio  will^  pity  you?  you  will 
l)ewail,  I  fear,  your*  destiny  in  vain.  7.  Whenever*  lie 
heard  an}thing  of  this  kind,  he  would  instantly  say  that 
tlie  story  was  invented  by  some  neighbour.  8.  Whom- 
ever he  saw  a])plauding  the  conqueror  he  would  blame, 
and  exhort  not  to  congratulate  their  country's  enemies. 
9.  For  the  last  five  years  the  enemy  has  been^  sweeping 
in  triumph  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  slaughtering  our 
armies,  destroying  our  strongholds,  setting  tire  to  our 
towns,  devastating  and  ravagini;  our  fiehh,  shaking  the 
allegiance  of  our  allies,  when*  suddt-nly  the  aspect  of 
affaii's  is  changed,  (and)  he  sends  anil)assadors,  and  pre- 
tends to  sigh  for  peace,  tranquillity,  and  friendship  with*' 
our  nation. 


*See332.  5,  9.  '^  ^\i\  noi.  quisque.  ?   (378.)        *  309. 

*  Ute.    (338.)  5  432;  (55^._  6  Genitive.    (288.) 


EXl'.RCISE    A  f. 
TEMPORAL  CLAUSES -Conf/nwe^. 

Dum.  dome,  priusquam,  etc. 

436.  The  other  tciiqjural  coujiiiictions  will  cause  little 
(litticulty,  it'  the  nMuarks  on  Tenses  are  eai(^tully  read, 
es[)ecially  tliose  in  190. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  indicative  is  used  unless 
(")the  clause  falls  under  oratio  obliqua  (77),  or  {b)  some 
other  idea  than  that  of  time  is  int  iMxhiceii.     Thus — 

437.  Dinn,  as  also  (htitcc,  qit'inidin,  (juuad  in  the  sense 
of  "  whih:","  "as  lou^  as,"  where  they  connect  to^ict  her  I  wo 
))eriofls  ttl'  time  of  ccpud  li'iiffth,  are  used  with  tlic  indicative 
ill  various  tenses. 

i/at^c/k/,  dum  licuit.  I  did  thi.s  as  long  as  1  was  per- 
mitted. 

Vlvet  ejus  memoria,  dum  erit  Jiaec  civitas.  His  memory 
will  live  as  long  as  this  country  e.dds. 

Obs. — QaanuHu  implies  a  lonr/  periorl  ;  donee  generally  in  prose 
"uinil,"or  "  up  to  f/*c  1  at  tiioitii'itt  tlint  ;"  quoad  also  "to  tlie  l:ist 
mom  nt  that,"  but,  not  limited  to  time:  quoad  pot  ni^  "to  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  power"  =  qaantni)i  in  me  fait.      (332.  5.) 

438.  i>ut  I'^Jifn  dnni,^  "  while,"  denotes  a  longer  period, 
during  part  of  which  soiiifi  hiug  else  has  liapijened,  it  is 
joined  with  the  present  indicative  (iiistoric)  even  when  past 
time  is  nderred  to  (see  180),  and  even  in  urafio  oUiqun. 

Allatum  est  jmiedatores,  dum  latins  vagantur,  ah  hostiliiis 
ivtercf'ptos  fuisse.  News  was  brough 1 1 hat  tlie  plunderers, 
while  they  iverc  wandering  too  far,  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  enemy. 


1  "While"  is  constantly  used  in  Eni^lish  without  any  idea  of ///nc, 
simply  to  place  two  statements  side  by  side,  generally  with  the  idea  of 
contrast,  "while  you  hate  him,  we  love  him."  Dum  is  never  used  in 
this  sense  in  Latin  :  wc  must  write  either,  tu  cpiidem  cxm  clisfi,  iios  vero 
amamus  ;  or  simply,  In  lum  o>lif:fi,  ikm  aniamiis.  (See  also  406,  note'-.) 
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439.  ^VlltiU  dum  is  \ised  for  "  so  long  as,"  in  tlie  sense  of 
"  if,"  "  provided  1  hat,"  it  invariably  takes  the  subjunctive, 
and  with  negative  clauses  is  joined  with  nc} 

Veniaiit  hi'itur,  dum  ne  nos  interpellent.  Let  them  come 
then,  provided  they  dont  interrujjt  us. 

440.  When  dum,  donee,  quoad  mean  "until,"  their 
mood  is  determined  by  the  rule  in  436.  If  uotliing  more 
tlian  time  is  indicated  they  take  the  indicative  (except  in 
oratio  ohliqua). 

Mane  Jiic,  dum  ('(jo  rcdieri),  rediI)o,  or  even  redeo.     Remain 

here  till  I  return.      (182  and  190.) 
In  S('n((tii  fail  quoad  (or  donee)  semifns  dimissu.s  est.  -  He 

Ava.s  (as  Ave  should  .say)  in  the  House,  till  tlie  moment 

when  it  was  adjourned. 

441.  But  if  .some  further  idea  of  expcetatioii,  inirpose,  or 
vateliin;!  is  introtluced,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  as  the 
mood  jtrujier  to  final  clauses. 

Kuni  e.i-peetatis  dum  fesfhnouium  dicat  *?  Are  }ou  Avai ting- 
till  he  gives  his  evidence"?  i.e.  with  a  view  uf  hearing 
him. 

Thus — Epaminond'is  ferrtan  in,  corjjore  reiinuit,  quoad  rtnuntiatiim 
est  vicisse  Bucotios.  Epiuuinondus  ret:iiiied  the  spear  in  his  body, 
till  it  was  reported  to  liiui  that  the  Boeotians  were  victorious. 

Here  the  two  facts  are  related  as  connected  together  in  time,  but 
by  nothing  else. 

Esset  in  phice  of  csMvould  imply  that  he  retained  the  spear  with 
the  pnrjjo.ie  of  waiting  till  the  news  should  be  brought. 

JJifferant,  donee  ini  defervescat.  Let  them  put  off  till  their  anger 
cools  ;  i.e.  let  them  ])ut  off  with  the  purpose  that  then-  anger 
may  cool,  till  tlie ij  fed  their  anger  cool. 

Jjefervescet  woidd  mean  simply  till  the  time  ivhen.  their  anger  shall 
he  cool ( II f^;  deferbaerit,  "has  cooled."     ^^190,  i.  ii.  i 

442.  Antcquam  and  primrpKiDi  follow  the  same  prin- 
ciple. To  denote  simple  2'»'i'*''i^U  of  time  the  indicative 
is  used. 

Quarto  ante  die  quam  htic  veni.  Four  days  (323,  n.) 
Ijefore  I  came  here. 


*  Moilo  ne  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  literally  "only  let  (them) 
not," 
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But  when  the  idea  of  an  end  in  view,  motive,  or  result 
j)rcventc(l,  is  added  to  that  of  time,  the  subjunctive  of 
final  and  consecutive  clauses  (see  106)  is  invaiiably  used. 

Piiusquain  e  pavorc  rfciperent  animos,  impetnm  feremnt  hostes. 
The  enuiiiy  made  a  oliaiiie  l)efoie  they  coo.Iil  nrovcr  from  the 
panic,  i.e.  to  2)i'evcnt  them  from  recovering  (oul  in  vieui). 
Priustiuani  puLmarotur  rioc  interveiiit.     Before   the  fi;^ht  could 
he'jin  nij^fht  interjiosed  (res alt  prevented). 
The  subjunctive  is  also  used  in  general  luaxims,  especially  when 
the  second  person  is  used  in  an  indefinite  sense.     (141,  Ohs.) 

Priiisquam  incipias,  co)iSi</?o  opus  est.     Before  men  begin,  they 
require  deliberation. 
()}jg_ — In    these   wider  senses  priusquam    is    more  common   tlian 
antequam. 

443.  Priusquam  (as  antequam)  is  properly  a  pltra.-ic  of  two  words, 
which  may  be  placed  in  separate  clauses,  especially  in  negative 
sentences. 

(i.)  So  used,  they  are  often  equivalent  to  not  .  .  .   until. 

Nan  prius  respondeho  (jiiam   tacueris.     I  will  not  answer  U7itil 
you  are  silent. 
(ii.)  They  may  also  sometimes  translate  ivithout.     (See  425.) 

Prius  ire  nohiit  quam  judicum  sententias  audivisset.  He  refused 
to  go  ivithout  hearing  the  verdict  of  tlie  jury.  (Andivisset  is 
virtual  oratio  obliqua,  "  said  he  would  not  go."     See  448.; 

Obs. — "Not  until"'  ii  often  expressed  by  tum  demiim  (or  deniqne). 
Tum  demum  respondeho,  quum  tacueris.     I  will  not  answer  fill 
you  are  silent. 

Exercise  55. 

The  asterisk  *  means  that  dum  is  to  be  used  in  one  of  its  various 
constructions.     **  Antequam  or  priusquam  is  to  be  used. 

1.  I  am  ready  to  pay  you  the  greatest  possible  honour, 
so*  long  as  you  are  ready  to«e.stiniate  at  its  jiroper  value 
all  the  slander  and  detraction  of  my  rivals.  2.  The^ 
launching  nf  this  handful  of  c.ivalry  against  the  enemies' 
left  wing  caused  such  universal  panic  that,  while* 
the  king  was  inquiring  of  his  staff"  wliat  was  hapi)ening, 
even  the    centre    began"-^    to    fall  into    confusion ;  before 


417.  *  "  Even  iu  the  centre  confusion  began."    (See  219.) 
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worse^  befell  us,  night  intervened,  so  that  lighting  ceased"^ 
on  both  sides.  3.  And  now  before  we  could  reap  the 
fruit  of  a  CDutest  which  liad  cost  us  so  much  blood- 
shed, a  secdiul  army  came  on  the  scene,  so  that,  while* 
our  general  was  sleeping  in  liis  tent,  the  battle  had  to  be'^ 
begun  anew.  4.  He  will  be  dear  to  his  countrymen  as 
long*  as  this  nation  e.xists,  nor  will  his  memory  die  out 
of  the  hearts  of  men  till**  all  tilings  are  (190)  forgotten. 
5.  He  did  not  enter  political  life  tilH  by  the  deatli^  of 
his  father  he  was  able,  as**  he  liad  long  desired,  to  join 
the  ranks''  of  the  aristocratic  party .^6.  Let  them  venture 
on  anything,*  provided*  they  do  not  injure  the  influence 
and  authority  of  those  witli  whom  rests  the  administra- 
tii)U  iif  the  nation.  7.  As  long^  as  I  believed  you  to  be 
studying  these  matters  for  their  own  sake,  so  long  1 
honoured  you  highly  ;  now  I  estiniiite  you  at  your  true 
value.  8.  As  long*  as  those  who  are  to  ^*^  command  our 
armies  are  chosen  either  by  chance,  or  on  grounds  of 
interest,  the  nation  can  never  l)e  served  successfuUv. 


'  Neut.  pi.  -  Impersonal  construction.   "(219.) 

'  Gerundive  ;  tense  of  .-^um  as   n  115.  ^  See  443,  Ohs. 

*  Abl.  abs.  with  mortiiHS.  *•  67. 

"  Why  not  ordiiics  ?    (See  17.)  «  See  359. 

*  Quamd'tu  (437,  0/w. ),  lamdln.  i"  418,  g. 


EXERCISE  /.]/ 
SUBORDINATE  CLAUSES  IN  ORATIO  OBLIQUA. 

444.  It  lias  |)peii  alreHLly  said  (77)  that  in  all  subor- 
dinate clauses  in  vratin  nhliqua,  whether  introduced  by  a 
rdafici:  or  a  fonjii iicl imi ,  the  subjunctive  mood  takes  the 
place  of  the  indicative. 

'J'his  usa^f  is  sii  unlike  Eno;lish  tliat  it  is  coiistantiy  overlooked  by 
the  ynuno'  scholar. 

In  English,  if  we  alter  "the  man  who  doe.s  tlii.s  is  fooli.sli''  into 
"/te  says  that  the  man  who  does  this  is  foolish  ;"  or,  if  to  "as  soon  as 
they  saw  ti:e  enemy  they  flal,^'  we  prefix  the  words,  "they  saij  thaf,'^ 
no  clianfre  takes  place  in  the  mood  of  either  of  the  verbs. 

In  Latin  not  only  does  the  principal  verb,  "  is,''  "fleil"  pass  in  such 
cases  into  llic  iiifjiiifirc  mood,  but  it,  carries  witli  it,  so  to  speak,  all 
veil)s  really  suli(ii(lniat<'  to  it  into  a  fresh  mood,  the  snhjiDirtire. 

ih'dlio  ri'fia.  Oratio  ohJi<iiia. 

Stulliis  est,  ijiii  line  facit.  (Alt)  stnltinn  esse,  qui  hoc  faciat. 

Simal    atqnr   hostcm    viderunt,        (Dieunt    los)   sininl  afqice   hostoii 

fugerc.  viderint,  fnt{isse. 

Qid  hoc  feceiint,'  jwcnas  dabunt.      (Dixit)  cos  qui  hoc  fecissent,  poenas 

daturos  esse. 

445.  The  same  rule  a]iplies  to  indirect  or  di'pciideiit 
qvestioiis  and  commaiuh  as  much  as  to  indirect  sfafriiienfa, 
for  the  term  orafio  ohiiffva  in  its  full  sense  inelndes  all 
three  l<inds  ot' siudi  substantival  sentences.      (Intr.  80.) 

Oratlo  rcctii.  '^>ratiO  obliqna. 

QUKSTION. 

Ciir  prinsquam   vidistis    hostem,       (Rogavit)    cm-  priusquam   vidis- 
pedem  relulistis  ?  sent  hostem,  pcdem  rctulissent. 

COMM.\XD. 

Qui  adsunt,  mc  sequantur  (Jussil)  eos  qui  adessent,  se  sequi. 


1  For  the  tense  of  fccerit  see  190,  ii.  This  future  perfect  will  be 
represented  after  a  past  verb  of  sayiiui  by  the  pluperfect  subjunctive. 
(See  471,  Obs.) 
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446.  It  will  be  reinembered  llievefore  that  rules  as 
to  pi-ustquarn,  quod,  qtUDiqVKiii ,  etc.,  Leii)g  joined  "V\  ith 
the  iiitiicative,  do  not  «i]>ply  to  clauses  that  are  dependent 
on  any  ibrni  of  oratio  ohliqua  ;  in  such  clauses  tlie 
indicative  is  inadmissible. 

447.  The  principle  is  the  same  throutjhout.  Let  A  he  tlie  autlior 
of  the  book,  or  ilie  spetikiT  ;  B  any  one  els-e  ilnouyJi  whom  A  makes 
any  statement,  or  whom  he  mentions  as  asking  or  commanding  some- 
thing :  no  verb  tijat  forms  any  part  of  what  B  says  will  le  in  the 
indicative  m<iod.  In  tlie  examples  i4.44,  445)  all  on  the  left  liand,  bnt 
on  the  right  hand  only  ait,  dicvht,  rogavit.  jvcsH,  aie  A's  Moids  ;  the 
rest  of  each  sentence  expresses  tlie  ideas  of  the  subjei  t  of  each  of  those 
verbs,  or  of  B,  and  the  indicative  therefore  is  excluded. 

06.S.— Indeed,  the  tench ncij  is  tu  introduce  the  subjunctive  into  the 
suboidinaie  clau.se  when  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  nitiniii\e  or 
subjunctive  for  any  cause  ;  and  though  such  assiiniilation  docs  not 
amount  to  a  rule,  it  will  somefinies  helji  to  account  for  unexpected 
subjunctives. 

Hoc  feci,  id  cos  qui  me  sequerentur,  iiicolumes  praestarcm.     I 
did  this  to  secure  the  safety  of  my  followers. 


Virtual  Oratio  obliqua. 

448.  The  subjunctive  also  takes  the  place  of  the 
indicaiive,  not  only  where  the  form  of  the  sentence  sliow.« 
that  the  writer  is  rejiorting  M-hat  some  one  else  said,  thouglit, 
asked,  or  ordered,  but  where  in  the  absence  of  any  verb 
devlarandi,  scntiendi,  rogandi,  or  yraceipie7Ldi  we  liaAe 
onisclve^  to  supply  the  idea,  "as  he  said,"  or  even  "as  1 
thought." 

It  is  a  short  mode  of  distingitishing  what  the  Mriter  or  speaker  (A) 
states  nn  his  own  responsibility,  from  that  for  which  he  declines  to  be 
responsible,  an<l  which  he  tacitly  shilts  to  B. 

Thus  in  the  fable,  "The  vulture  invited  the  little  biids  to  a  fe.- st 
which  he  was  going  to  give  tin  in,'"  '^  qvod  illis  f/<(hM-«s  erat"  would 
mean  that  he  really  nxis  going  tn  give  tlum  the  feast :  but  ^^quod  iilis 
daturus  esset"  would  only  mean  that  1  e  said  he  was  going  to  do  .--o. 
So  with  the  verbs  of  a ccii sing,  the  charge  olteii  stands  with  qvcd  in 
the  subjunctive,  because  the  cccw^ers  aie  mcdc  tn  assert  that  tl  e  crime 
has  been  committed  ;  the  iridicative  would  male  the  historian  or 
speaker  assert,  and  be  rcsjionsible  Jcr,  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
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This  lias  been  liappily  naiiiod  tlie  subjunctive  of  virtual  oratio 
ohliqua.^ 

Socrates  acrn.'«iti(.-<   est  qnrxl   c  (nuiuperet  juventnUm.       Socr.itfs 
was  accusod  of  conupiing  the  young  men. 
Quod  corncnjH'rA  throws  the  responsibility  of  the  charj^e  on  the 
accuser,     ('orrnmjicbat  would  imply  that  the  historian  agreed  with 
the  charge. 

This  coii.stnietiuu  is  especially  cniuiiiou  with  qtiod- 
claiises.     (See  below,  484.) 

Exceptions. 

449.  Sometiines  the  subordinate  clause,  though  (jram- 
iitntic'ilhj  subordinate  to  a  verb  in  oratio  ohliqiio,  is  really 
an  <^x})lauatory  parenthesis  inserted  by  the  writer,  and  is 
tlieretore  in  the  indicative. 

Themistorles  certiorari  emu  fecit,  iil  a(ji,  tit  pons,  quem  ille  in 
Hellesponto  fecerat,  dissolveretitr.  Themistocles  sent  him 
word  that  it  was  inl ended  to  break  down  the  bridge,  which  he 
(Xerxes)  had  made  over  the  Hellespont. 

The  words  ^^ quern  ille  in  Hellenponto  fecerat"'  are  inserted  by  the 
h  storian,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  words  reported  as  used  by 
Themistocles.     They  Vielong  to  A,  not  to  15.     (447.) 

Similaily,  in  such  a  sentence  as  "  he  ordered  him  to  send  for  the 
troops  who  were  in  the  rear,"  the  7/\'*')-clause  would  be  in  the  anhjnnc- 
tire  if  it  were  part  of  the  order  given,  in  the  indirritire  if  a  mere 
definition  of  the  troops  were  meant,  and  inserted  as  such  by  the 
hifitoriav. 

Exercise  56. 

1.  Then  turninu  to  Cortes,  lie  made  a  vehement  attack 
upon  the  Spanianls,  who,  without  any-  adequale  justifica- 
tion, were  invadiiiL;'  his  territory,  and  were  either  inviting 
or  couijH'lling  liis  subjects  to  rebel.  2.  He  gave  orders  not 
tu  spare  a  single  (358)  i»erson  wlio  liad  been  present  at  the 
massacre  of  tli(»  ]irisoners,  or  the  outrage  on  the  aniba.s- 
sadors.  3.  Then  the  gallant  and  undaunted  chief,  though 
surrounded  on   all  sides  by  armed   men,  turned   to   the 

'  Dr.    Kcnni'dy.       Such  curious  constructions   as    quod   rcli'jioiiihu.^ 
impedlr!  .sc  dice  ret,  for  quod  iuipediretur.  though  byno  means  uncom- 
mon, will  not  bo  noticed  here. 
'^  See  335,  vofc. 
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conqueror  and  denounced  tlie  cowardice  of  his  countrvnien, 
who  by  surrendering  him  to  the  Spaniards  had  flung  aw  ay 
the  priceless  possessions^  of  freedom  and  of  honour.  4.  He 
promised  not  to  leave  the  city  till  they  had  brought 
safely  within  the  walls  all  who  had  surviveil  from  the 
massacre  of  yesterday.  5.  He  asked  the  many-  bystanders 
whether  those  who  wislied  for  their  king's  safety  were 
ready  to  follow  him,  and  using^  all  s})eed  to  inflict 
chastisement  on  those  who  had  violated  their  allegiance 
and  their  oath.  6.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  tlie 
mountain  he  called  to  him  his  staff,  and  pointed  out 
the  streams  wldch  (he  said)  flowed  down  towards  Italy. 
7.  He  said  that  he  v>-ould  not  allow  himself  to  put  faith 
in  men  wlio  had  not  only  showed  themselves  cowardly 
and  disloyal,  but  were  still,  in  the  face  of  sucli  a  jjolitical 
emergency,  on  the  point*  of  sacrificing  everything  to  their 
own  comfort  and  ijiterest. 


1  See  222,  OK  2  ggg  69. 

*  Abl.  abs.  of  adhiheor.  *  Either  fiit.  in  -niJi,  or  in  eo  esse  ut. 


EXERCISE    LVII. 
CONDITIONAL  CLAUSES. 

Rules  for  Mood  and  Tense  after  si. 

450.  Conditional  clauses  are  tliose  whicli  are  introduced 
liy  tlie  Latin  and  Engiisli  conjunctions  ^•/,  "if,"  etc., 
(■numerated  in  Intr.  f)'.*,  c.  Tlieir  advcrhial  relation  to  the 
principal  clause  is  explained  in  Intr.  82. 

The  use  of  the  right  mood  ;md  right  tense  in  such  clauses  will 
require  some  care,  owing  mainly  to  tlie  almost  entire  ohliterati<'n  in 
Knglish  of  the  svhjvnctivi:  mood,  and  the  want  of  a  true  future  tense. 
(190.) 

A.  Mood  afters/. 

451.  Ihe  construction  of  such  clauses,  as  regards  the 
mood  to  be  useil  alter  si,  will  be  perfectly  clear  if  the 
following  observations  and  rules  are  borne  in  mind. 

Ohs. — In  all  conditional  or  hypothetical  sentences,  t.r.  ^uch  compound 
sentences  as  contain  an  i/'-chiuse,  or  its  equivalent,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  trnflt  of  any  assertion  made  in  the  principal  clause  depends 
upon  that  of  the  condition  contained  in  the  //-clause  ;  as  a  matter 
of  rcasoni)ig  or  inference,  tlie  principal  clause,  called  also  iYieivpodosis, 
is  dependent  on  the  subordinate  clause,  or  protasis. 

Tims,  in  ''i/it  has  lightened  there  will  be  thunder,"  that  "there  will 
be  thunder"  is  dependent,  as  an  inference,  on  whether  or  no  "it  has 
lightened." 

But  ijr'xiHniuticdUii  "there  will  be  Ihiindei  "  is  the  principal  clause, 
qnalijied  by  the  secondary  or  subordinate  clause,  "it  it  has  lighti  lud." 

It  is  this  grumrnaticdl  relation,  and  this  only,  which  we  need  cji.- 
sider  in  writing  grammatically,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  conditional 
sentences  the  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  s/-clause  will  depend,  as  a  rule, 
on  that  of  the  verb  in  the  main  clause. 

The  following  two  llules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

452.  Hulk  I. —  If  the  verb  in  tlie  principal  clause  i^ 
in  the  indicative  <>r  imperative  nn'od,  the  verl)  in  the 
conditional  clause  will  lie  in  the  indicative. 

Si  hoc  dicis,  erras ;  67'  ahire  vis,  ;d)i.     If  you  .<'///  this  you 
are  Avrong  ;  if  you  vifth  to  depart,  ilejinrt, 
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Oh$.  1. —  Dismiss  ell  idea  tl:at  si  "governs  a  subjunctive"  because  it 
sufjqrsls  a  dtult,  jii.d  ilic  sub.  inictivc  u;ood  iinpliis  a  doubt.  The  word 
SI  ("if")  in  its  very  nature  implies  dtubt ;  but  ihe  mood  with  which 
it  is  joined  depends  upon  tl  e  natuie  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  this 
is  decifled  by  that  of  tlie  princij  al,  not  of  the  subordinate,  clause.  If 
the  prim  ipal  verb  is  in  the  indicative  or  imperative,  this  shows  that 
the  whole  sentence  belongs  to  the  spheie  of  practical  and  real  :ife,  and 
the  indicative  is  the  appropriate  mood  for  the  qvalifijinrj  iU-clause,  as 
well  as  for  the  main  clause. 

Ohs.  2. — Nor  does  the  mood  of  the  si-clause  depend  ujion  the 
Hlcl'ihood,  unlilcIi]io(d,  2^ossibilitii,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  supposition 
made  ;  but  simply  on  tJie  mood  (that  is  to  say,  the  general  tone)  of  the 
jjrimijxd  cJoK^e.  Cicero  says,  excitate  evin,  si  potestis,  ah  ivfcris ;  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  they  could  raise  a  man  from  the  dead  ; 
yet  he  says  si  jxiicstis,  not  si  i^ossitis} 

Caution. — Beware  then  of  sucli  Latin  as — 

Si  hoc  dicas,  erruhis.     If  3^011  vcre  io  say  so,  you   iv'dl  be 

AVlOllg. 

The  Latin  here  is  as  unnatural  as  the  English  :  half  the  sentence 
belongs  to  one  sphere  of  thought,  the  ]  radical,  ^^yoxi  u-ill,^'  etc.,  half 
to  that  of  mere  concqMon,  "if  you  vcre.  to,"  etc.     (Bnt  see  463,  h.) 

453.  PiULE  II. — If  til e  verb  in  tlie  principal  clause  is 
in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  verb  in  the  s/-clause  will 
be  also  in  tlie  subjunctive. 

Si  hoc  dicas,  erres.     If  you  icere  to  say  this,  or,  v:cre  you 
to  say  this,  you  invihi  be  wrong. 

Erres  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood  because  it  does  not  say  "you  are 
wrong,"  but  only  that  you  vonld  be  in  certain  iniagined  conditions, 
on  a  ceitain  hypothesis ;  it  shows  that  the  Mhoie  sentence  has  left  the 
sphere  oi  fact  and  practice  to  wliich  the  indicative  and  imperative 
belong,  and  entered  that  of  covccption  or  imagination.  The  si- 
clause  therefore  will,  as  the  subordinate  clause,  fellow  the  mood  of  the 


1  Cicero  says,  Parcite  Lentuli  diquitati,  si  ipse  famae  suae  unquan^ 
pepercit.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Uule  I.  Of  course  Cicero  did 
not  mean  that  Lentuliis  had  shown  tenderness  to  hi.s  own  reputation, 
but  the  very  reverse,  yet  he  uses  the  indicative  after  xi.  So  he  says, 
Si  es  It'omae,  I'ix  enim  puto,  sin  cs,  .  .  .  he  uses  the  indicative  because 
he  goes  on  to  make  a  pmcttcal  7-eque-tf.  The  indicative  mood  is,  so 
to  speak,  culourfi-ss  ;  it  makes  a  statement  (Intr.  11) :  but  colour  may 
be  given  to  the  statement  it  makes  by  another  word.  Fortasse  hoc 
iVcit ;  si  hoc  elicit:  the  doubt  and  condition  are  expressed  \>y  fortasse 
and  si,  the  verb  is  left  unaltered. 
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rnlinjf  or  principal  clause,  and  may  be   called  a  hijpotheticfd  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  conditional  clause.' 

Si  hoc  dixisses,  erravisses.  If  you  iiad  said  this,  or,  had  you  said 
this,  you  would  have  been  w  rouj^f. 

ir  these  two  lluLES,  T.  and  II.,  are  observed,  few  mis- 
takes will  arise  as  to  the  mood,  of  the  Latin  verb. 
Exercise  A  (page  2^i))  shoidd  ikjw  Ije  done. 

B.  Tense  after  si. 

454.  Under  EULK  1.  the  main  dithculty  as  regards  tense 
will  l^e  in  the  use  of  the  future. 

(i.)  Read  carefidly  190  and  examples  .5-10  in  194,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  best  mode  of  lianslating 

"  If  you  cio  this  you  wi//  be  punished,"  is, /toe  xi  iaceris,  jioetias 
dab  is. 

Si  facfs  would  be  "if  you  are  now  doing,"  or,  "intending  to  do" 
(an  anii,rip:itim  use,  182)  ;  si.  furies,  "If  yon  shall  he  doing,^^  i.e.  at  the 
time  (189)  ;  but  si  facias  would  be  entirely  wrong-,  "if  you  iverc  to  do 
this,  you  will  be  punished."' 

(ii.)  liemember  also  that,  if  a  command  regards  the 
future,  as  most  commands  do,  tlie  future  must  be  used 
with  si.  "Come  (to-morrow)  if  you  aai''  will  be,  veiii 
(eras)  si  poteris,  because  "can"  is  really  future  time, 
and  contemporaneous  with  the  tense  denoted  by  "  come ;" 
potes  would  mean,  "  if  you  can  jiuw." 

Obs. — This  future  is  especially  common  with  volo  and  iwssam. 
Cras  veniant  (imperative)  or  venicnt  (int.),  si  salvi  es-se  volent. 
Let  tliem  come,  O)-,  they  will  come,  to-morrow  if  they  (then) 
■wis'i  for  safety. 

455.  Remember  also  the  idiomatic  use  of  tlie  L.itin  pluperfect 
indicative  with  .si  to  express  repetition  or  frcipiinri/ ;  it  corresponds 
with  the  imperfect  in  the  principal  clause.     (See  192  and  434.) 

Si  qucni  cessare  viderat,  non  verbis  solum  sed  etiam  vcrberibus 
castigabat.  If  he  saiv  tliat  any  one  was  hanging  back,  he 
would  correct  him,  not  with  words  only,  but  with  stripes. 

^  The  word  "condition"  would  be  used  in  such  practical  matters  as 
a  treaty  or  U^ane,  etc.;  "  hi//wthesis  "  we  ajiply  to  an  as.sumption  in 
science  on  the  truth  of  which  we  base  an  unproved  theory.  The 
apodosi.i  to  the  ran  lition  is  naturally  in  tlie  indicative,  to  the  lii/pothesis 
inthe  subjuriCive. 
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456.  Under  Kule  ii.,  the  only  (liflicultv  as  reoards 
Tenses  will  be  in  the  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  pluperfect  and  present  (if  the  same 
mood. 

(i.)  The  imperfect  represents  in  the  snl>juiu-tive,  us  in  the  indicative, 
continuouii  nrtiott  in  the  ]irtst  (183)  ;  the  pluperfect  .sim|ily  jMSt  time. 

Hoc  .si  'lixisses,  erravisses.     Had  yim  {before  some  past  time) 
saul  this,  yoii  would  have  heeii  wrong  (once  for  all). 
But — Hoc  St.  diceres,  en  ares.     Had  ymi  been  saying  this  (during  some 
past  time),  you  would  (during  that  tivie)  hawe  been  in  the  wrung. 

(ii.)  But  sometimes  the  imperfect  subjunctive  extends  up  to  the 
present  mument,  and  hiw  si  diceres,  errares,  means,  "  Had  you  been 
saying  this  noiv,  you  would  have  l)een  note  wrong." 

The  meaning  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  a  Latin  sentence  must 
therefore  sometimes  be  decided  by  the  context. 

457.  The  more  ordinary  form  in  speaking  liypotlidimlly 
of  tiie  present  is,  hoc  si  dicas,  erres ;  but,  especially  when 
we  wish  strongly  to  imply  that  the  supposition  is  false, 
we  may  use  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  a  past  form.  But  this 
use  of  the  imperfect  can  never,  either  in  suppositions  or 
wishes,  extend  to  the  future. 

Wfinarn  adsit.     Wouh'i  lie  vere  here  (now,  or  for  the  fidxre). 
Utiiiarii.  adesset.     Would  he  had,  been  here  (either  yesterdoy,  or 

even  to-day). 
Si  adsit.     If  he  irere  liere  (to-day,  or  in  the  future). 
Si  adesset.     Had  he  been  here,  or  were  he  but  here  (previously, 

or  to-day). 

458.  The  sense  sometimes  calls  for  a  difference  of  tense  in  the 
two  clauses. 

Ego   nisi   peperissem,    lioma   non    oppugnaretur.     Had   I    not 
become  a  mother,  PJome  w'ould  not  now  be  under  siege. 

Peperissem,  merely  past  time,  oppugnaretur,  a  cordinued  state, 
exteuiliiig  to  the  present  moment. 

Caution.— Kemember  that  si  is  never  used  in  Latin  as 
an  interrogative  particle.  "  He  asked  him  ^/he  was  well," 
is,  ex  CO,  num  valerct,  qimcsivit.    (167.) 

Ohs.  —  Si  begins  a  sentence  less  commonly  in  Latin  than  in  English. 
It  often  follows  a  name  or  pronoun  :  Caesar  si,  etc.,  Ego  si,  etc.  Otten 
guod  is  prefixed  to  connect  it  with  the  previous  sentence  :  quod  si = 
'''but  if,"  sometimes  "and  if,"  properly  ''as  to  which,  if." 
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459.  The  following  exum})l('S  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

Rl'lk  I. 

;Si  qiiiiX  habebat,  dabat.    If  he  {darinr/  a  past  time)  had  anything, 

he  j^ave  it,  or  xvould  give  ir,  (habitually}. 
Si  quid  habuit,  dedit.     It  he  (nt  a  past  time)  had  anything,  he 

gave  it  (aorist). 
/Si  qnem   viderat,  irascebatur.     If  he  saw  any  one  (frequeutativt, 

434,  Ohs.)  he  would  get  angry. 
Si  opus  erit,  or  fuerit  (see  190 1,  adero.     I  will  lie  there  if  need 

arises. 

Rule  II. 

Turn  si  hoc  dixissein,  non  auditus  fuissem.     If  I  had  said  this 

then,  I  should  nut  have  found  a  hearing  (aorist). 
Tuni  si  Itoc  dicereni,  nou  audirer.     If  I  had  said  {i.t.  Iteen  saying, 

183),  I  should  not  have  found  (been  liJcily  to  Hmi)  a  heating. 
Si  hoc  dicam,  non  audiar.     If  I  imn  to  say  this  {now,  or  at  any 

future  time),  I  should  not  be  listened  to. 
Si  hoc  dioerein  i}on  audiier.     If  I    were  to  .say  (or  had  been 

saying)  this  noic,  1  should  not  be  (or  Jiavc  been)  listened  to 

(as  I  am). 

Exercise  57. 
A. 

Mainly  on  the  Moods  to  1)6  used  with  Si. 

1.  If  yon  love  me,  be  !*ure  to  send  a  letter  to  me  at 
Rome.  2.  If  you  are  at  liome — I  am  not  yet  sure  whether^ 
you  h;ive  ri^turned — I  hope  soon  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you.  .'1  Wer(^  your  country  to  n.^^e  this  langunge  ti/'  you, 
would  she  noL  liuve  a  chtim  to  obiniii  lier  request  ?  4.  If 
I  atn  speakiiio-  falsely,  Metellus,  rei'nte  me;  if  I  am 
speaking  the  truth,  wliy  do  you  jiesitatc'''  to  i>ul  confidence 
in  me?  5.  Were  virtue  denied  this  reward, yet  slie  would 
b(!  satisfied  with  her  own  self.*  G.  Tinie^  would  fail  me 
were  I  to  try  to  reckon  up  all  his  services  to  the  nation. 
7.  If  ever  tiny*'  one  was  indifii'ient  to  empty  fame  and 
vulgar'^  gossip,  it^  is  I.  8.  If  any  otio  were  to  make  this 
request  of  you,  he  would  be  justly  ridiculed.     9.  If  you 


1  167.  =  "  II7<//you"  [tecum).       '  136.  h. 

*  See  356,  ii.  '  "The  day,"  dies.  "^  See  357. 

'  Gen.  of  vidcjus.    (See  59.)  '  '  •  I  am  /le, "  i«.    (See  70.) 
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are  desinni^  to  eiitin^  jxjlitical  life,  do  noi^  liesitiito  to 
count  me  among  your  tVieiuls.  10.  Had  he  been  a  man 
of-  courage,  he  would  never  have  decUned  this  contest. 
11.  It'  you  have  auy  regard,  either  for  your  owu  ^^at'ety 
or  3'our  private  property,  do  not^  delay  your  reiioucilia- 
tion  with  the  conqueror.  12.  But  if  you  are  aiming  at 
the  crown,  why  do  you  use  the  language  of  a  citizen,* 
and  pretend^  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  judgment 
and  inclniation  of  vour  countrymen  ? 

B. 

On  the  Moods  and  Tenses  used  with  !^i. 

1.  If  the  enemy  lia<l  witli  a  veteran  army  invaded  our 
territory,  and  routed  our  army  of  recruits,  no*^  German 
woukl  have  surx'ived  to-day.  2.  It'  I  eitlier  decline  the 
contest,  or  show'  myself  a  coward  and  a  laggard,  then 
you  may^  taunt  me  if  you  wiil,  with  my  lowly  birth,  then 
calP^  me,  if  you  choose,  the  basest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
3.  If  ouce^°  Napoleon  throws  his  nrmy  across  the  Ilhine, 
I  am  afraid  that^^  no  one  will  be  able  to  stand  in  his  way 
on  this  side  the  Vistula.  4.  If  we  have  lia(P'-  enough  of 
tigliting  to-day,  let  us  recall  the  soMiers  to  their  several 
(352,  Ohs.)  standards,  and  hope  for  better  tilings  for  ^^ 
the  morrow ;  if  to-moiTow  resistance^*  is  manifestly  no 
longer  possible,  let  us  yield,  however^^  reluctantly,  to 
necessity,  and  bid  each  take  care''^  of  him-^elf.  5.  If, 
when  you  have  got  to  liome,  you  cire^''  to  receive  a  letter 
from  me,  mind  you  are  the  first ^^  to  write  to  me. 
6.  AVhen  once  Italy  is  reached, ^^  I  will  either  lead  you  (^/.), 
said  he,  at  once  to  Rome,  if  you  wish,  or  having  let  vou 


•  See  142.                                   2  303,  ii.  ^  Care.    (143.) 

*  A  Ij.  cuvVts.    (See  SS.)         '  39.  «  See  223, 
'  FraKh'o.    (211.)                   «  fAcet  with  subj.   (197.) 

^  Flit,  itnperat.  oi  dico  (p.  118,  n.). 

'"  Need  not  ba  expressed  otherwise  than  by  the  right  tense.    (190,  i.) 

'1  Ut  quis/uam.     (See  138.)  '-  See  218. 

'^  III.     (See  326.)  "  219. 

'*  Quamvix.    (480,  Ohs.)  •*  V,&q  corv<ulo.    (248.) 

17  Volx>.                 "  Prior.     (See  62.)  '«  217,  0//.s. 
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sack  such'  -wealthy  cities  as  Milan  and  Genua,  will  send, 
you  lionie,  if  you  prefer  it,  laden  with  plunder  and  spoil.. 
7.  It  they  saw  any  of  our  soldiers  runnini,'  forward 
from  {ix)  the  line  of  march,  or  left  Ixdiind  ])y  lii.s  comrades, 
they  would  all  hurl  their  darts  at  him.  S.  It  i.s  lia.-te,"'^ 
said  he,  not  deliberation,  that  wc  need;  had  wc  used  it^ 
earlier,  we  should  have  li.nM  no  war  to-day.  1).  These 
men,  had  you  perndtted  it,  would  liaAc  heen  alive  to-day, 
and  been  maintaining  with  the  swortl  the  national  cause. 
10.  Had  you  asked  me  yesterday  if  1  feared  so  worthless 
a  person  as  your  brother,  I  should  have  answered  no ; 
to-day  the  news  of  this  defeat  makes^  me  so  anxious,  that, 
were  you  to  ask  the  same  question,  I  shouM  answer  yes. 


'  Apposition,  urhs  used  as  homo  in  c;4,  '//;-■■.  '1.     (See  317.) 
■■^  Use  properalum,  and  see  286.  "  lielative. 

*  Use  .sum.    (251.)  *  See  240, 


EXERCISE  LVIIl. 
CONDITIONAL    CLAUSES— Con^/nweoT. 

Exceptional  Constructions  of  si. 

460.  Exceptions  will  be  found  to  PtULES  T.  and  II.  as 
given  above  in  452  and  453  ;  these  exceptions,  however, 
are  in  many  cas<^s  part  of  the  reunlar  construction  of 
Latin,  and  are  always  easily  accounted  for. 

46L  Apparent  Exceptions. — With  the  modal  verbs ^ws- 
s.nm,  dflx'o,  oportct,  etc  ,  and  with  periphrastic  tenses,  formed 
either  by  the  gerund  ov  f/rr/indivr  {iv  express  did//,  etc.), 
or  hy  X\\Q  future  parti ripJc  (to  express  intention,  etc.),  with 
the  verb  sum,  the  inaicative  is  regulai'ly  used  in  the  apo- 
dosis  or  princi[ial  cLiuse  in  phice  of  the  subjunctive.      (153.) 

The  pLice  of  these  iiioilal  verbs  and  participial  phrases  is  taken  in 
English  l)y  llie  anxiliary  Yerl)s  tiuiv,  might,  irottJd,  sJiouhl,  riinst, 
oiigltt,  am  to,  have  to,  etc.,  wliich  often  I'oini  a  snbstitnte  for  our 
nearly  obsolete  snbjunctive  mood.     Thns  — 

Quid,  n  hostes  fid  urhem    \ enwnt,  facturi  estis?     In   case  the 

enemy  should  come  to  the  city,  what  woidd  you  do  ?=what 

do  yon  intend  to  do? 
Hnnc   homiuem,  si   v.tla   in  te  esset  pietas,  'colere  debebas.     If 

you  had  had  any  natund  afl'ection  {as  you  had  not),  you  ought 

to  have  respected  this  man. 
Dderi  totus  excrcitus  potiiit,  si  fugientes prrsecnti  vidores  essent. 

The  wh  le  army  might  liave  been  destroyed,  if  the  victors  had 

pursued  the  fugitives  {which  they  did  not). 
Hos   nisi  maun   nnsisset,  torvieutis  diam  dedendi  fnernnt.     If 

he  had  not  set  these  men  free,  they  must  hare  l>een  given  up 

to  torture. 
Bonus  votes  potoras  es.^f,  si   voluisses.      You  might   have    Jkcu 

a  good  prophet,  had  you  cared  to  be  one. 
Aliter    si    fecisses,     idem    eventnrum    fuit.       Had    you    acted 

otherwise,  the  result  voidd  have  been  the  same. 

These  are  exceptions  to,  but  not  reid  violations  fif,  Rule  I.  Thus 
facturi  estis  is  another  form  of  expressing  facialis,  colere  dchehas  of 
colnisses.  These  modal  verbs,  and  (the  other  periphrastic  forms, 
supply  the  Latm   verb   with,  as  it  were,  fresh   moods,  or  modes  of 

T 
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statement.     (See  42.)     They  add  an  assertion  of  intention,  duty,  pro- 
bability, etc.,  to  the  idea  conve3'ed  by  the  verb. 

Thus  in.  Si  quis  haec  loqiiatur,  vie  puto  eum  impetraturum  esse, 
"  if  any  one  were  to  use  this  language,  I  scarcely  think  lie  would  obtain 
his  z'equest,"  the  vie  puto,  etc.,  is  equivalent  to  a  subjunctive  mood, 
irix  impdret. 

SiO  fact ar lis  ftii  is  almost  equivalent  to  fecissfm,  calpari  potui  to 
culpatas  fuinstiin. 

A;Q2.  Nor  is,  Si  hoc  di.xi,  nolira  dictum,  "  If  I  said  this,  I  am 
sorry,''  a  violation  of  Rul,e  II.,  for  nolim  is  only  a  polite  form  of  the 
indicative.     (See  149,  i.) 

So,  moriar,  tiisi  hoc  venim  est  I'may  I  perish,  if  this  is  not  true), 
is  no  real  violation  of  Rule  I.,  for  moriar  is  practically  an  imperative, 
not  "I  should  die,"  but  "let  me  die  ;"  nor  is,  Si  in  hoc  erravi,  quia 
wa/ti  irascaiLir  (if  I  have  done  wrong  in  this,  wlio  would  be  angry 
with  me  ?j  a  violation  of  Rlle  II.,  for  the  question  is  a  virtual 
negative,  equivalent  to  nemo  )iiihi  irascetur.      (See  150.) 

463.  Real  Exceptions. — Sometimes,  however,  Rules  I. 
aud  II.  are  really  violated. 

(a)  Perieram  nisi  iu  accurris.ses.     I  should  have  perished 

it"  you  had  not  run  to  my  assistance. 

Coiapare  the  Eni^lish  "/  had  perished  had  you  not  run 
up."'' 

(b)  Si   fradas  illabatur   orhis,    Impavi'lum    ferient    ruinae. 

Were  the  globe  to  be  rent  aud  fall  upon  him,  the 
fragments  n-ill  strike  but  not  dismay  him. 

In  the  first  example  (a)  what  is  unreal  (he  had  not  perished)  is 
stated  as  thomjh  it  were  real,  for  th^e  .sake  of  making  the  language 
more  emphatic  :  "  I  all  but  perished." 

The  second  {b)  is  from  the  poet  Horace,  who  in  ferient  passes  from 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  conditionid  sentence  to  that  of  strong  assertion 
or  propliecy.  These  idioms,  at  all  events  the  second,  should  never 
be  imitaletl  by  the  young  composer. 

Exercise  58  A  should  now  be  done  (page  293). 

Nisi,  si  non,  sin,  si  minus ;  siue,  seu. 

464.  The  rules  lor  mood  and  tense  are  the  same  as 
those  Liiven  lor  si. 

*  In  using  this  pluperfect  we  are  really,  though  unconsciously, 
using  the  now  obsolete  form  of  the  English  subjunctive. 
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Nisi,  "  if  not,"  "  unless,"  negatives  a  'wlioh  clause  ;  with 
si  noil  the  negative  applies  to  a  sinylc  word. 

Moridur,  nisi  medicam  adhihnrrit.     Unless  he  calls  in,  or,  if  he 

does  not  call  in,  a  physician  he  will  die. 
Moridur,  si  medicuin  mm  adhibiwrit.    He  will  die,  if  he/«^7^s-to- 
call-in  a  physician. 

465.  Sin  (si  ne,  properly  "  it'  not  '")  =  "  but  if,"  and  is  used 
to  introduce  a  fresh  57-clause,  contrary  in  sense  to  one 
already  expressed  or  implied.  If  the  fresh  clause  is 
neijative,  si  non  with  a  verb,  or  simply  si  minus,  takes  tlie 
place  of  sin. 

Si  hma  clara  est,  domo  exeunt,  sin  obscurior,  domi  manent.  If 
the  moon  is  bright,  they  leave  their  houses,  but  if  it  is  at  all 
dim  (57,  b),  they  stay  at  home. 

Si  haec  fecerit,  gaudebo,  \    ■      ■   ^         ',  aequo  animo  feraw.    If 

he  does  this,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  if  he  docs  not  (or  if  not),  I  shall 
take  it  quietly. 

466.  Si,  nisi,  si  non,  si  minus,  are  sometimes  like  some  other 
conjunctions  (Intr.  27)  joined  with  single  words  in  place  of  clauses. 

(a)  Juravit  se,  nisi  victorem,  nunquam  redituram.      He  swore 

never  to  return,  unless  victorious. 
(6)  Nihil  aliud  discere  est,  nisi  recordari.     Learning  is  nothing 

else  than  recollecting. 
(c)    Cum  s'pe,  si  non  optima,  at  aliqud  tanien  vivere.   ,To  live  with 
some  ho|)es,  if  not  the  highest.     (Note  order  of  English.) 
Caution. — It  is  only  in  such  phi-ases,  where  it  emphasises 
a  single  word,  that  at  tanien  shoiild  be  used  ;  it  should 
never  begin  a  sentence,  as  it  so  often  does  in  later  Latin. 

467.  Sive,  scii,  though  translated  by  "whether,"  "or," 
are  never  used  as  interroc/atives,  never,  that  is,  as  identical 
with  utriun,  an.  (See  171.)  They  introduce  two  or  more 
alternative  conditions,  between  which  the  speaker  makes  no 
choice  ;  they  affect  the  principal  clause,  or  apodosis,  equally. 

Sive  adhihaeris  meclicum,  sive  non  adliibueris,  convalesces. 
You  will  get  well,  whether  you  call  in  a  physician  or  no, 
i.e.  if  jou.  do,  and  if  you  do  not. 
The  rules  for  the  mood  are  the  same  as  the  two  given 
for  si  (452,  453). 

/SeH  legit,  sen  scribit,  nihil  temporis  terit.     TVTiether  he  reads  or 

writes,  he  ivastis  no  time.     (Rule  I.) 
Seu  legat,  seu  scribat.  nihil  temporis  terat.     Whether  he  ivere  to 

read,  or  ivere  to  lorite,  he  would  aaste  no  time.     (Rule  II.) 
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Caution. — Great  care  must  he  lakeii  to  distinuuish  sive 

.  .  .  sire,  sen  .  .  .  sen,  fnjiii  utrvni  .  .  .  an,  and  ant  .  .  .  aut. 

(«)  Sive  .  .  .  sev  introduce  adverbial  clauses  (conditional). 
(b)   Utrum    .  (in         „  substantival  clauses  (interrogative). 

.  (c)  Aid  .  .  .  (int       „  co-ordinate  clauses. 

(a)  Sen  hgit,  .seu  scribit,  nihil  tiniporis  terif.      M'hifhir  he  reads 

or  writes,  he  wastes  no  time. 
(6)  Utrum  htjaf  an  .trrihat  ne.scio.     I  do  not  know  mliethcr  he  i.s 

readinif  or  writing. 
(f)  Aut  legit  aut  acrihit.     He  is  eitlirr  reading  or  writing. 

The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  "whether"  and  "or"  are  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  depends  entirely  on  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
used,  that  is,  on  the  nature  of  the  clause  which  they  introduce.  (See 
171.) 

468.  Diim,  modo  (dam  modo),  ita  .  .  .  nt  (cnusecutive), 
wlieu  used  in  tlie  sense  of  "  pi'ovided  that,"  "  on  the  con- 
tlition  tliat,"  will  cause  no  ditHculty,  as  they  are  invariably 
used  with  the  subjunctive. 

(a)  Oderint  dum  metnant ;  {b)  maneat,  modo  taceat  (jussive); 
(c)  ita  inaueat  ut^  mihi  parent ,  ut  ne  (juid  me  invito  facial . 

(a)  is  "  Let  them  hate  me,  so  long  as  they  fear  me  ;"  {b)  "let  him 
remain  on  condition  of  being  silent  ;"  ic)  "let  him  rem:iin  on  condi- 
tion that  he  obeys  me,  (andj  does  nothing  against  my  will." 

But  ita  .' .  .  lit  [romparative  =  nA)  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar 
sense  with  the  indicative. 

Ita  vivam  id  te  amo.     May  I  die  if  I  do  not  love  you  ;  lit.  may 
I  live  so  far  (only)  as  I  love  you. 


Mxerdse  58. 

A. 

Exceptional  uses  of  the  Mood  with  Si. 

1.  Had  he  listened  to  your  warnings,  had  lie  endured 
everything  in  silence,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  then  as  to-day.     2.  Had  you  been  in  office  during 


'  The  ut  here  is  of  course  consecutive,  "so  as  to,"  and  hence 
equivalent  to  a  roHf//7 /on  ;  but  it  a])proaches  also  a  final  sense  "with 
the  intention  of  ;"  hence  the  nc  in   the  next  clause.      Cf.   the  Greek 

ii)<TT€,  clxTTe  fir). 
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(in)  the  same  year  as  my  fati.er,  liad  you  encountered  the 
same  political  storms  as  lie  did,  you  would  have  shewn,^ 
if  not-  as  great  self-control,  yet  as  much  good  sense  as 
he  did.  3.  Had  I  said  this  with  the  intention  of  being 
of  use  to,  and  of  pleasing,  him,  yet  I  siioidd  have  had  to 
put  up  with  his  alaise  and  insults.  \.  Had  your  father 
said  this  with  the  intention  of  displeasing  you,  yet  you 
should  liave  reniend)ered  that  he  was  your  father,  and 
have  endured  liis  angry  mood  eahnly  and  in  silence.  5. 
This  is  the  c(jurse,  which,  had  I  been  born  in  the  same 
position  as  you,  I  should  have  had  to  take;  but  ha]i])ily 
I  have  never  had  to  undertake  such  a  ta^k.  6.  Had  the 
son  been  of  the  same  character  as  the  father,  1  niiglit 
Iiave  touched  his  heart  by  pra\er^  and  entreaty;  but  in 
truth  he  is  so  inhuman,  so  cruel,  that,  had  all  mankind 
endeavoured  to  soften  him,  no  one  wouhP  have  prevailed. 
7.  If  you  wish  to  see  me  bei'ore  I  leave  the  city,  I  would 
have^  you  write  t(j  your  father  not^  to  summon  me  to  the 
army  till  you  have  come  to  iJome.  8.  H'  you  have  been 
persuaded^  to  pardon  him  his  offences,  and  not  to  exact 
punishment  for  so  many  crimes,  w^ould  any'^  one  impute 
that  to  you  as  a  fault,  oi-  taunt  you  with  your  clemencv 
and  gentleness  ?  It  nught  perhaps  have  been^  better  not 
to  have  listened  to  prayer;  but  error  is  one  thing,  wrong- 
doing another. 

B. 

iVisi,  si  non,  niii, ;  sive,  seu. 

1.  If  you  fail  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  week,  you  will 
greatly  injure  your  own^  cause.  2.  I  should  not  have 
written  thus^^  had  not  I  been  convinced  that  your  father 
took  the  same  view  on  this  question  as  I.  3.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  iiighest  ability,  the  highest  character,  of 
respectable,  if  humble  origin.     4.  If  I  obtain  my  request, 


1  Use  adhibeo,  I  employ,  call  in.  "^  See  466.  *  Gerund. 

^  See  115.  ■'  141.  «  122,  r,  I).  "  358.  '  153. 

*  See  356,  i. 
'"  Haec.     So  hafc,  or  lio<\  facere,  is  "to  act  thii.^,"  never  ita  agere. 
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I  shall  be  most  grateful ;  if  not,  I  will  do  my  best^  to  bear 
it  with  resi,t;nation.  '>.  In  the  morning  he  -  promised  and 
bound  himself  by  oath  never  to  return  from  the  held, 
unless  victorious;  yet^  in  the  evening  I  saw  him  with 
my*  own  eyes  walking  in  the  park,  with  cunntenance 
unmoved  and  caliii,  if  not  cheerful.  6.  Let  him  speak 
out  his  whole  miml,  his  whole  wishes;  provided  that  he 
is  silent  for  the  futtue,  it  matters  little  what  he  says  at 
present.  7.  You  shall  ohtain  your  request,  but  only  on^ 
condition  that  you  depart  at  once,  and  never  more  return. 

8.  VVliether  you  were  absent  intentionally,  or  by  chance, 
concerns  yourself,  and  is  of  no  small  importance  to  your 
own  reputation;  what''  we  have  to  decide  is  whether  you 
were  absent ''  or  present;  if  you  were  al)sent^  during*  tlie 
battle,  whether  it  hapi)ened  by  design  or  by  mere  chance, 
you  will  he  conilemneil,  :ind  that^  deservedly,  by  a  unani- 
mous verdict,  for  you  ou'^ht  never  to  have'*'  left  the  camp. 

9.  Whether  you  will  do  me  this  favour  or  not,  I  do  not 
yet  know,  but  whether  you  consent  to  do  it  or  no,  I  shall 
always  he  grateful  to  you  for^^  your  many  kind  deeds,  and 
will  show  my  gratitude  if  I  can.  10.  Whether  this  bill  is 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional  may  be  questioned ; 
but  whether  it  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  I 
venture  to  say  this,  that  if  not  indispensable,  it  is  so  bene- 
ficial, so  useful  to  the  nation  in  the  face^-  of  the  present 
crisis,  that  it  has  been  approved  of  by  every  patriot. 

>  See  332,  5,  r/.  (p.  222),  2  Jste.    (See  338,  Ohi.  2.) 

'  Idem  for  "yet  him.'    (See  366.  ii.)  ■*  Ip^c    (355,  d.\ 

=  Ita  nt.     (468,  r.)  «  341. 

'•"  Tenses?  one  the  mere  fact,  the  other  continuou.<!  time.    (173.) 
'  "Then       .  when  the  fight  was  going  on. "    (218.)  >rood  ?   (See  433.) 
"  Idqm.    (See  344.)  »"  Tense?    (198,  i.,  ii.,  h.) 

"  Propter  tot.  ^  273,  Oftf. 


EXKRCTSE  LIX. 

CONDITIONAL    CLAUSES-Co«^/>jMerf. 

S'/'-clause  in  Oratio  obliqua. 

469.  If  a  verb  of  mying  or  thinking  li^  inserted  befoie  tlie  prin- 
cipal cliuise  of  a  conditional  sentence,  the  verb  of  that  chtuse  will  of 
course  pass  fioni  the  indicative  <■]•  subjunctive  mood  into  the  infinitive 
1 31',  ^^llicll  lepresents  the  Ei),i:iisli  finite  verb  with  "that"  prefixed. 

(i.)  With  tlie  apodcsis,  or  iiu'.in  clause,  of  sentences  under  Ei  le  I., 
this  will  yivc  n.>  difficulty  :  in  those  that  fall  under  Rule  IL,  ihe 
subjunctive,  aiisweiiii<;  to  the  English  voukl,  novid  hare,  will  be  (some- 
what rouohly)  represented  l)y  the  future  in  -rns  with  esse  and 
fiiisse  resiiectively.     (8ee  36.) 

Amcm  (I  would  love)  will  be  represented  by  (dico)  me  amaturnm 
esse. 

Aniarem  and  amavisscm  (I  would  luive  loved),  by  {dico)  me 
mvatvrinii  fuisse. 

(ii.)  Tlie  verV)  in  the  s/-clause  will,  in  all  sneh  cases,  be  in 
tlie  subjunctive  mood;  tlie  indicative  lias  no  proper  }ilace 
in  any  clause  de^iendeiit  on  a  verb  in  oratio  ohliqva.    {AAA.) 

470.  (i.)  Tliu.s  with  sentences  under  Eule  I.     (452.) 

Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqua. 

'a)  Si  hoc  dico,  eno,  will  become  (dicit)  me,  sihoc  dicam,  errare. 

ib)  /Si /»or  dicebam,  errabam         „  (f/m'i)me,  .si //oc  dicerem,  ena- 

visse. 
c)    /S'(' //oc  dixi  erravi  .,  (dicit)  me,sihocdil■erim,erT■A- 

id)  Si  hoc  dicam  (fut.)  errabo      „  {elicit)  me,  si  hoc  dicam,  erra- 

tnrum  esse. 

(ii.)  If,  as  in  narrative  is  more  usual,  the  verb  of  saying 
is  in  a  historic  tense.      (177,  h.) 

Oratio  obliqua. 
(a)  and  (6)  will  become  {dirit)  me,  si  hoc  dicerem,  errare. 

(c)  ,.  {dixit)  me,  si  hoc  dixissem,  erravisse  {or  dixerim). 

'  'd)  „  (rfiriTj  me,  si  A-oc  dicerem,  erraturnm  esse. 
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471.  But  when,  as  is  more  usual,  the  future  perfect  is 
used  in  the  jirotasis  to  a  future  clause,  care  must  be 
taken. 

Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqaa. 

Si,  hoc  dixero,  errabo,  will  become    (dicit)  me,  ni  hoc  dixerim,  erra- 

imum  esse,  but 
(dixit)  me,  ni  hoc  dixisseni,  cn-a- 
turum  esse. 

That  is,  after  a  past  verb,  expressed  or  ini]»lied,  of  ?*«?-- 
ratiii'j,  the  future  perfect  of  oratio  recta.  ]tasses  into  the 
pluperfect,  after  a  present  verlj  into  tht-  perfect,  subjunc- 
tive. 

Oha.  —  Tiie  fntnvt'  2^'">'f''^'^  ^^  ^l'''  indicative  of  oratio  recta  has  a 
doub'e  sL'iise, /'it^/tre  and  past  (shall  hare)  ;  both  cannot  be  repiesenteil 
in  the  sulijiinctive  ;  accoidin<rly  Latin  represents  only  tlie  past  sense, 
Enj^lish  suiiiotinies  only  the  future,  sometuues  the  past  very 
vaguely. 

Oratio  recta.  Omfio  iiltliijua. 

E)i<j.   If  'o//(v- he  (Zop.s  this  he  *■//((//,     He  said  tbat  if  he  -lUould  once  do, 
or  irlli,  die.  or  once  did,   this,   he  should,    or 

troultl,  die. 
Led.  Si  hoc  fecerit,  morietur.  Kimi  .m  line  fecisset,  moriturum  fore . 

Or  Ei,  si    ,,     ,,     inoriendiim  erif.   Ei,  si        ,,        ,,       moriendumjore. 

•472.  With  sentences  under  Kulk  II.  (453j  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  mood  of  the  st-chiuse  ;  the  tense  wdl  of  course  vary  with  that 
of  the  verb  of  saying  or  thinking. 

Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqita. 

Si  hoc  ilicaiii,  erreni,  will  become      ■ilicit)   me,  si   hoc    dicam,  erra- 

tiirum  esse. 
{dixit)   iiie,  si  har  dicerem,  erra- 
turum  e.sse. 

Si  hoc  dicerem,  errarem  ;{    ,  •     ,     me  si  hoc   dicerem,  erraturum 
'  '  {  dixit  I 

fuisse.     If  I  had  been  sailing  this,  I  should  have  been  in  error. 

Si  hoc  dixisseni,  erravissem  ;  [   ,•   •.  ;   me  si  hoc  dixissem,  erratu- 
'  [  dixit  \ 

rum  fuisse.     If  I  had  .•iaid,  etc. 

'  RememlitT  how  often  our  "  //'  once  "  is  expressed  ])y  the  Latin 
future  perfect  {soiu'l  ut-cd  rarely  be  inserted),  and  this  tense  and  its 
representatives  in  the  sulijunctive  must  ahvays  be  used  if  the  time  in- 
dicated is.  though  still  future,  prior  to  that  of  the  principal  verb. 
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473.  Tlie  periphrasis  for  the  future,  and  coutingeut  future, 
passive  must  not  be  forgotten.     (193,  iii.  and  v.) 

(a)  ■'  He  said  that  the  city  ivoidd  b,-  tahn,  if  Caesar  did  not  eonie 
to  its  a  ill."  ( Dixit)  nrbem,  nisi  subvenisset  Caesai;  eaptuni 
iri,  or,  fore  ut  urhs  caperetur  {aiptam  fore  is  found,  but 
rarely). 

{Nisi  subvenifi  t  would  mean,  trt're  coming,  or  were  ready  to  come.) 

(6)  "He  said  that  the  city  would  hnve  brcn  taken  if  ('aesar  had 
not  come  to  its  aiil,''  or  "  hut  for  ('aesar  Jidviwj  come,"  etc. 
(Dixit)  Caesar  nisi  subvenisset,  futurum  fuisse  iit  urhs 
caperetur. 

Tn  oratio  recta  we  should  have  (a)  urbs,  nisi  subvenerit  Cae.sar, 
capietur,  [b)  urbs  capta  fuisset,  or  capi  potuit  (see  461),  nisi  subvenis- 
set (kiesar. 

474.  Sucli  apparent  violations  of  Eule  I.  as  (a)  hwrtcm 
viihi  dennntiavit  paii'T,  si  pngnasseni,  (J>)  expectabat 
Carsnr,  si  liostcs  posset  op'/'ruiic/r,  are  both  instances  of 
virtual  oratio  ohliqica.     (See  449.) 

(«)  is  ''My  father  threatened  me  with  death,  if  I  .should  fiylit,  or 
foiiglit ;"  (b)  "Caesar  was  waiting,  mi  hojMS  of  beimj  able  to  crush  the 
enemy." 

In  (a)  .9?'  pngnassem  is  not  really  the  protasis  or  adverbial  clause 
to  deniintiarit,  which  is  quite  unqualified  :  it  belongs  really  to  a  sup- 
pressed clause  contanied  in  mortem,  such  as  fore  vt  perirem ;  it  is 
therefore  a  perfectly  reguhir  instance  of  a  .5i-clause  in  oratio  ohiiqna: 
"Hesairf  that  I  should  die  if  I  fought"  (his  woids  were  ".51  p>7(g- 
Jiaveris  moriere"). 

In  (?))  si  p>osset  does  not  qualify  expectabat,  which  is  quite  unquali- 
fied. It  is  useil  in  the  sense  "in  hopes  that,"  and  it  answers  to  a  sup- 
pressed clause  expressing  what  wos  in  Cacmr's  mind,  "intenrling  to 
use  the  chance,  in  case,"  etc.  It  is  therefore  virtual  oratio  obliqua, 
and  the  mood  is  quite  regular. 

475.  How  to  express  "  would  have "  in  the  principal 
clause  of  a  conditional  sentence  after  consecutive  I't,  or  a 
dependent  intern  ),L;ation. 

The  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  not  used,  but  gives  place  to  the  per- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  modal  verb  p)ossum.  or  of  the  periphrasis 
formed  l>y  the  future  in  -rus,  or  gerund  or  gerundive  with  sum.    (461.) 

Quid  tu,  si  tarn  ade.^ses,  dixisses,  will  become  rogo,  quid  tu,  si  turn 

adesses,  dictuius  fueris. 
Si   id  fecissem,    periissem,  will   become   ut   ("  so    that ")  si   id 

feci.ssem,  periturus  fuerim,  or  pereundum  viihi  fuerit.     (115.) 
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Some  additional  examples  of  more  or  less  exceptional 
constructions  are  added  for  careful  observation. 

1.  Debnisti  enim,  etiarn  si  falso  in  svspicioiwni  venisses.  mihi 

ignoscere.  You  oujjlit  to  have  forgiven  me,  or  it  vovhl  liave, 
been  your  duty  to  foigive  me,  even  if  you  liarl  l(een  falsely 
suspected.     (461.) 

2.  Atrox  certamen  nflerat,  ni  Fahhis  rem  expedisset.     A  desperate 

contest  WMS  at  hand  drovld  have  taken  place)  had  not 
Fabius  solved  the  difficulty.    (463.) 

3.  Ihi  erat  manmrus,  si  ire,  perrexisset.     It  was  there  he  Koald 

have  stayed,  had  he  continued  his  journey.    (461.) 

4.  Quid  enim  futiirviti   fuit,   si   res  aqiinri    coepta   esset.     For 

what  vould  hnve  happened,  if  once  the  question  had  begun 
to  be  discussed.     (461.) 

5.  Neque  hostem  sustincre  poterant,  ni  cohortes  illae  se  objecis- 

sent.  And  they  covld  not  have  maintained  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  but  for  those  cohorts'  exposure  of  tliem- 
selves.     (461.) 

6.  Virgiiies  si  effugissent,  inipleturae  nrbem  tvvniltu  eiant.     Had 

the  maidens  escaped,  they  tvovld  have  spread  disorder 
through  the  whole  city.     (461.) 

7.  Praeclare    viceramus,    nisi    fitgientem    Antoniiim    recepisset 

Lepidus.  We  shoidd  have  won  a  splendid  victory,  had  not 
Lepidus  given  a  reception   to  Antony  when  in  full  flight. 

(463.) 

8.  Si  in  hoc  erravi,  id  mihi  velini  ignoscas.     If  I  have  blundered 

in  this,  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me.    (462.) 

9.  Circumfiinduntur   hostcs,    si   qne')i}    aditv/ni  reperire    possent. 

The  enemy  swarm  (historic  pres.)  round,  in  hopes  o/ finding 
some  means  of  apjiioach  {ivith  the  view  of  breaking  in,  if\  etc. 

(474.) 

10.  Praeminm  proposuit.  si  qnis  dnceni  interferisset.     He  offered 

a  prize,  i.e.  said  that  he  would  give  a  prize,  in  case  any  one 
should  kill  the  leader.     (474.'' ~ 

11.  Nuntinm  nd  te   nii.n,  si   forte  von  audisses.     I   sent  yon  a 

messenger,  in  case  yim  had  niit  heaid.  (We  must  supply 
ut  audires,  etc.)     (474.) 

12.  Nan  recvsavit  quo  minus  veJ  cHremo  spiritn,  si  qnaw  opem 

reipublicae  ferre  pt'ss*'t,  e.iperii-etnr  He  did  not  flinch  from 
trying  even  with  his  latist  breath  whether  he  could  not  give 
some  aid  to  his  country^ — lit.  from  making  the  experiment 
in  hopes  that  he  could  .  .  .  (474.) 
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Exercise  59. 


1.  Did  you  imagine  tliat,  if  all  the  vest  were  cut  off 
either  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  you  alone  wouhl  be 
saved  ?  2.  He  feared,  he  said,  that  unless  he  consented 
to  do  eveiytliing  tliat  tlie  king  should  comniand,  he  would 
never  be  alluwetl  to  return  to  liis  native  land.  3.  He  will 
bear,  he  says,  cheerfully  his  own  destitution  and  that  ^  of 
his  family,  if  once  he  be  freed  from  this  degrading  suspicion. 
4.  He  warned  them  of  the  extent-  and  suddenness  -  of  the 
crisis,  that  they  could  win  the  day  if  they  were  ready  to 
show  themselves  brave  men  and  worthy  of  their  forefatliers, 
but  that  if  they  hesitated  or  hung  back,  all  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  would  soon  be  in  arms.  5.  He  felt  convinced 
of  this,  that  if  once  he  ciushed  the  barbai'ians  who  liad 
long  been^  infesting  tlie  mountains,  the  way  to  llaly  would 
be  open  to  himself  and  his  soldiers.  6.  He  said  that  he 
wnnld  never  have  imyjaited  this  story  to  you,  had  he  not 
when  *  leaving  home  promised  his  father  to  conceal  nothing 
from  such  dear  friends  as°  yourselves.  7.  He  felt  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  unless  the}^  had  placed  so  experienced 
a  general  as  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army,  the 
city  would  have  been  stormed  within  a  week.  8.  He  said 
he  would  never  have  pardoned  you  so  monstrous  a  crime, 
had  not  your  aged  father  thrown^  himself  at  his  feet  and 
implored  him  to  spare  you. 

B. 

The  following  Exercise  is  recapitulatory  ;  the  sentences  contain  various 
kinds  of  ^/-clauses. 

1.  If  you  are  at  Rome,  I  scarcely  imagine  you  are,  but 
if  you  are,  please  write  at  once.  2.  If  the  enemy  reaches 
the  city,  there  will  be  reason^  to  fear  a  dread lul  massacre. 
3,  I  sent  you  a  letter  of  Caesar's,  in  case  you  wished  to 

1  See  345.  2  gge  174,  h  and  e. 

'Tense?    (See  181.)    Mood?    (See  444,  449  )  ^  See  406,  ?!0<e -. 

'  224,  Uhs.  2.  ^  See  257.     Use  passive  (or  middle)  participle. 

'  "  must  (ie,nse,  ?)  be  feared." 
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read  it.  4.  He  declaved  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  tlie  Genuans  to  w  in  the  day,  if  they  engaged  in  battle 
before  the  new  moon.  5.  If  you  are  ready  to  make  some 
exertion,  you  will  take  the  city.  G.  If  you  once  exert 
yourselves,  you  will  take  the  city.  7.  lie  said  tliatif  they 
once  exerti'(l  themselves,  they  would  take  the  city.  8.  As 
the  neighbouring  tribes  were  all  jealous  of  his  fame,  lie  felt 
that  if  he  and  his  jicople  surrendered  their  arms,  their 
doom^  was  certain.  U.  1  f  anything  falls  out  amiss,^  we  shall 
make  you  responsible.  10.  He  threatened  him  with  vio- 
lence and  eveiy  species''*  of  punishment,  if  lie  entered  tl)e 
senate-house.  11.  It  was  certainly  *  a  Wondeit'ul  speech  ; 
I  coidd  not  imitate  it  if  I  would;  perhai)S  I  would  not  if 
I  could.  12.  The  Dictator  announced  a  heavy  penalty 
in  case  an}' one  should  fight  without  his  permission.  13. 
They  feared'  that  if  they  once  dejiarted  without  success, 
they  would  lose  everything  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms.  \\.  They  now  at  last  perceived  that  if, 
at  his  suggestion,  they  had  consented  to  abandon  the  popular 
party,  and  join  the  noldes,  they  would  have  lost  all  their 
privileges  and  their  freedom,  if  not  their  lives.  15.  K  you 
do  this,  you  will  po.ssibly  incur  some  loss ;  if  you  do  not 
you  will  undoubtedly  have  acted  dishonourably;  it  is  for^ 
you  to  decide  whicli  of  the  two  you  prefer  to  do.  16.  If 
any  one  evades  military  service,  he  shall  be  declared 
infamous ;  if  any  one  has  fears  for  his  own  safet}'',  let  him 
at  once  lay  down  his  arms,  and  leave  his  native  land  safe 
and  sound. 

^  "were  doomed  to  certain  destruction.'' 
^  Sertia,  otherwise  than  mil.  ^  Sim])ly  omnis. 

*  Sane,  "  certainly,"  in  the  sense  of  making  an  adnmsion. 
»  291,  Obs.  2. 


EXERCISE    LX. 

CONCESSIVE     CLAUSES. 

Quanquam,  quamuis,  etc. 

476.  I>y  concessive  clauses  we  incau  such  adverbial 
clauses  as  are  lutroduced  in  English  by  "  aithougli " 
and  the  like,  in  Latin  by  the  cuiijunctions  etsi  {tanu'tsi, 
i/iam  si);  quanquam,  quamvis,  licet.      (See  lutr.  o'.),  i/.) 

Such  clauses  are  called  concessive  because  they  admit  or  cowede 
somethin^r,  iuspite  of  wliich  the  statement  nunle  in  the  main  clause 
is  true  ;  its  truth  is  emphasised  by  the  contrast. 

477.  Their  syntax  is  not  diHicult. 

KULE. —  AVheu  the  point  conceded  in  the  concessive 
clause  is  admitted  as  a  fact  the  indicative  is  used  ;  other- 
wise, when  oidy  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
subjunctive. 

The  ditfeience  is  still  occasionally  marked  in  English  :  '•though  he 
is  guilty,"  '"thougli  he  he  guilty  ;"  "'  though  he  icas  guilty,''  "  though 
he  icere  guilty  ;"  but  the  nearly  obsolete  use  of  the  English  subjunc- 
tive is  a  precarious  guide. 

(a)  In  the  sense  of  the  Latin  indicative  we  constantly  use  such 
phiases  as,  in  spite  of,  or  not icith stand iny,  his  guilt,  or,  guilty  as  he 
is,  etc. 

(b)  In  that  of  the  subjunctive,  wliatevtr  his  guilt  =  //OH-t'i;(.'r  guilty 
he  is  (be),  n'i:re  he  guilty,  etc. 

478.  Etsi  (tametsi),  when  it  contrasts  one  fact  with 
another  /ac^,  is  joined  with  the  indicative. 

Etsi  mons  Cevenna  iter  inipediebat,  tuinen  ad  fines  Arver- 

narum  perceidt.      Although  the  Cevennes  were  in  the 

way  of  his  march  ( or  in  spite  of  .  .  .   being  in  the  way) 

he  reached  the  territory  of  the  Arverni. 

l)ut  when  both  the  concession  and  the  other  statement 

are  purely  imaginary,  the  subjunctive  is  used. 

Ego   etsi   abessem,   tamen   cum   ceteris   me   contlemnasses  ? 
Though  I  had  been  absent  {all  the  time),  irovld  you  yet 
have  condemned  me  witli  all  the  rest  1 
That  is,  the  dsi  clnuse  follows  the  moo  1,  as  a  rule,  <if  ilie  main 
clause,  precisely  as  the  si-clause,  nt  wi.icli  it  is  only  another  form. 
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479.  Qiianquam,  (a  doubled  quam),  which  contrasts  one 
ftict  with  another,  naturally  takes  tlie  indicative.  It 
should  never  be  joined  with  tlie  subjunctive  unless  in 
oratio  obliqua. 

lioin/jni  (jiianquam   itinere  et  afstu  fessi  eiant,  tanuti  obviam 

hostibas  procedunt.     Thoutrli  the  Roiiiiins  were  tatit,'ued  with 

tlie  march  and  the  heat,  yet  ihey  advance  I  (historic  present) 

to  meet  the  enemy. 

Observe  liow  often  tamt'n,"yet"  ".still,"  is  inserted  in  the  main 

t'imse   to  mark  the  contrast;    but  at  taineii  slmuld   never   be   used 

except  with  single  words.     (See  466.) 

Ohs. — Quanqiinni  is  often  used  ro-ordinat'h/  '  to  introduce  an  en- 
tirely fresh  sentence  m  contrast  with  what  jjrt-cedes  it,  and  is  then  = 
"and  yet  ;"  cf.  the  co-ordinate  use  of  qiuim.    (435.) 

480.  (i.)  Qii^dfivois,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  sub- 
junctive. 

Qitamvk  sit  magna  expedaiio,  famen  earn  v'mces.  Although 
expectations  are  (or,  may  be)  great,  you  will  .surpass 
them  (or,  ki)ivever  great  are  (he)  the  expectations  formed 
of  you). 

Qitamvis  =  qnani  vis}  "as  you  will,''  nmst  have  a  subjunctive  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  as  the  above  sentence  would  oiiginally  be, 
"  Let  expectations  be  as  great  as  you  please,  j'^ou  will  surpass  tliem." 

Obs. — Qaamvls,  like  nisi  (466),  is  sometimes  joined  closely  with  a 
single  word  {qnaiiivis  audax,  "however  bold,"  "whatever  his  bold- 
ness "),  without  a  verb. 

(ii.)  Li<:et,  "although,"  is  simply  the  impersonal  verb, 
"  it  is  granted  "  (197).  It  should  therefore  never  be  used 
with  the  indicative. 

Licet  undiqne.  pericida  impendeant,  tamen  subiho.  Though 
dangers  threaten  me  on  ever}'^  side,  I  will  face  them. 

481.  As  in  English,  so  in  Latin,  the  same  idea  as  is 
denoted  by  the  concessive  conjunctions  "although" 
qvanqnam,  etc.,  may  be  expressed  in  many  other  wa3''s. 

*  Cf.  the  opening  of  the  fine  passage  in  Georgia  i.  469 — 
"Tempore  quanquniu  illo,"etc. 

-  Qitamvls  is  properly  a  separate  clause,  "  as  you  rhoose,"  and  the 
subjunctive  is  JHssiv  (144)  ;  it  is  sometimes  even  inflected  :  quam  volet 
runrietui\  (lit.)  let  him  delay  a=i  miirh  as  lip  rhonses.  But  in  later  Latin 
its  origin,  and  tliat  of  Href,  became  obliterated,  and  they  were  used 
freely  with  the  judicative,  quunqiuim  with  the  subjunctive. 
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Thus  "Though  he  is  an  excellent  man,  he  does  wrong  sonieiiines," 
may  be  translated  not  only  by,  Quanciiiam  Itoino  optiiuas  est,  tamen 
iiUerdain  peccjt,  but  by  (a)  Homo  opHmus  ille  quidein,  sed  inttnlum 
peecat  i^334,  iv.) ;  or  (6)  Ut  ("granted  that")  sit  homo  ilk  optimus, 
tamen  inttrdain  peecat;  or  (c)  Ita  homo  optimus  est  ut  interdnni  peccet, 
i.e.  '^^  so  far  only,"  etc.  (Ill)  ;  or  id)  Sit  (jussive)  homo  ille  optimus, 
tamen  iaterdam  peecat;  or  {e)  very  commonly  by  the  use  of  sane 
in  one  clause,  followed  by  an  adversative  conjunction  (Intr.  56,  c)  in 
the  other, — 7-es  sane  dijhcilis,  sed  tamen  investiganda,  '"  thoayh  a 
ditticult  question,  yet  still  one  that  demands  investigation  ;"  or  (/)  by 
the  mere  participle,  — /lOC  crimine  absolntus, /'((7-ii  tamen  condeiunatus 
est,  ''though  acquitted  on  this  charge  he  was  found  guilty  of  theit." 
(406. ) 

For  the  use  of  qui      for  "  although  ''  see  509,  b. 
„  quum  „  431. 

„  sicut .  .  .  ita       „  492  (i.)- 

Exercise  60. 

1.  Though  he  feels  neither  remorse  nor  shame  for  this 
deed,  yet  lie  shall  pay  me  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
2.  Even  though  it  were  quite  impossible  to  pardon  his 
fault,  yet  you  ought^  to  have  taken  into  account  his 
many  services  to  the  nation.  3.  Wliatever  his  guilt,- 
whatever  his  criminality,  no  one  has  a  right  to  indict  him 
in  Ills  absence  and  to  condemn  him  unheard.  4.  Entirely 
guiky  as  he  is,  and  absolutely  deserxiiiLi  of  condign 
punishment,  yet  I  cannot  help  comparing  his  present  fallen 
and  low  condition  with  his  former  good  fortune  and 
renown.  5.  Miserable  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man  to  be 
suspected  and  charged,  yet  it  i;s  better  for  the  innocent 
to  be  acquitted  than  for  the  guilty  not  to  be  accused. 
6.  However  criminal  he  had  been,  however  worthy  of 
every  kind  of  punishment,  yet  it  would  liave^  beenbetterlor 
ten  guilty  persons  to  l)e  acquitted,  than  for  (Hie  innocent 
to  be  found  guilty.  7.  In  spite  of  his  having  had  the 
sovereignty  and  supreme  power  otlered  and  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  unanimous  vot*'*  of  his  countrymen,  he  long 
refused  to  take  any  ]»art  in  politics,  and  was  the  only 
person  in  my  day  whu  attained  to  the  highest  distinctions 

1  Gerundive.     (389.)  -  Use  adjective.    (477,6.; 

^  Mood?   (153.)  *  Xumber? 
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against  liis  will,  mid  aliuos;  iiiider  compulsion.  8.  Tliou^h^ 
iiet'd  from  this  aiiinclieiisioii,  i  was  soon  suspected  of  a 
darker"- criiiic,  and  perhaps  but  for  your  having  come  to 
my  aid,  mi^ht  have  i'allen  a  victim-'  to  tlie  liatred  and 
schemes  of  my  eiiennes.  9.  Many*  as  are  tiie  evils  that 
you  liave  endurt'd,  you  will  one  day,  T  still  believe,^  not 
only  enjoy  good  fortune,  but  a  larer  gift,^  lia))|iiuess. 


1  481,/.  -  Metaphor.     (See  Vocab.) 

^  Metaphor;  (17):="lieen  cnislied  by." 

*  "  Although  ...  so  many  "  (fot,  477,  a).  *  32.  b. 

*  ' '  Gift. "  mrtaphor ;  ' '  that  which  (67)  more  rarely  falls  to  men's  lot. 


EXERCISE  LXI. 
CAUSAL  AND  EXPLANATORY  CLAUSES. 

482.  By  these  are  meant  sucli  subordinate^  adverbial 
clauses  as  give  a  reason  or  explanation  of  the  statement, 
etc.,  made  bv  the  verb  in  the  iinntipal  clause.  They  are 
introduced  in  English  by  "because,"  "inasmuch  as," 
"seeing  that,"  "  whereas,"  "considering  that,"  etc.  (Intr. 
59,  d.) 

483.  The  conjunctions  ciuod,  quia,  "because,"  quoniam 
(i.e.  qtnim  jam),  qaandoquidem,  "'  since,"  are  followed  by  an 
indicative  mood. 

Vos,   hujuit,  quoniam  jam   nox  est,  donmm  disced ite.     Do 
you,  sa}  s  he,  since  it  is  now  night,  depart  home. 

Ohs. — These  (.onjunctioiis  are  all  formed  from  the  relative,  and  like 
the  relative  84)  often  have  a  demon ^rative  particle  or  phras-e  coire- 
spondintr  to  thenr  in  the  other  clau.se.  Cf.  iatuen  in  conce.ssive,  idcirro 
in  iiiia],  clauses,  etc.    (See  107.) 

Idcircn,  eo,  hanc  ob  causani,  etc.,  ad  te  acribo  quod  me  id  facere 
jiisxisti.    'I'he  reason  of  my  writing  is  that  you  told  me  to  do  so. 
Nidlani  aliatn  ob  causani      .  .  qaam  quod,  etc.     The  one  and 
onl}^  cause  or  viotive      .  .  is  that,  etc. 

484.  All  of  tliese  conjunctions  however  may  be  joined 
with  the  subjunctive,  on  either  of  two  grounds. 

(o)  The  princii)al  clause  may  be  in  oratio  obli- 
qua.     (446.) 

Jussit  eos,  quoniam  7iox  esset,  discedere. 
{h)  The  quod  clause  may  be  in  virtnal  oratio  ohliqua. 
(See  448.) 

That  is,  we  m:iy  supply  in  thonglit  the  words  "as  he  ithey)  said," 
or   "thoujfht,"   after    the   causal   conjunction,  or  translnte   (/Mod  by 
"asserting  that,"'  "under  the  impression  that,"  "in  the  belief  that." 
Abire  voluit,  quoniam  nox  esset.     Since  it  was,  as  he  said,  night. 

^  The  coiuiexion  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  stated  by  a  co-onlinate 
clause  with  cau.sal  or  inferent'nl  conjunctions  (Intr.  56,  d  and  e)  : 
Ri'di'n'ti :  ijaiidro  igitur ;  or  <jaud  rtditsfi  emm  ;  but  the  construction 
of  such  co-ordinate  conjunctions  ^^-tesents  no  dilhculty,  as  they  have  no 
effect  on  the  mood  of  t^"  verb. 

U 
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Ohs. — This  use  of  tlie  subjunctive  in  a  ijf/(0</-ci.inse  is  exceedingly 
common  .ifter  words  of  praising,  blaming,  accusing,  admiring,  com- 
plaining, ii:on'l*:i  ing. 

Rex  cioibus  odio  erat.  quoil  I'ges  violnsset.  The  kinf,r  was  hated 
by  his  subjects,  bt-caiise  (theg  filf  that)  he  had  broken  the  law, 
or,  as  having,  or,  for  having  (as  theg  thonght),  broken  the  law. 

Violarat  'vould  be  a  statement  made  and  accredited  by  the  historian, 
"for  having    as  he  had)  broken  the  law.'' 

It  is  naturally  most  common  after  verbs  of  complaining,  blaming, 
etc. 

Mihi  iraftcitnr,  quod  cam  negle.xerim.  Because  {as  he  says  or 
fancies)  I  have  neglected  him,  as  having  neglected  him. 

The  responsibility  of  the  statement  is  shifted  from  the 
speaker  or  writer  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb. 
(See  448.) 

485.  When  a  reason  is  mentioned  onW  to  be  set  aside, 
nn)i  quo,  "  not  that,"  non  quin,  "  not  but  what,"  are  used, 
always  with  the  subjunctive. 

>^ometimes  the  reason  accepted  follows,  with  .«crf  quod  and  the 
indicative. 

Non  quo  tni  we  taedeat,  or,  non  quin  me  ames,  sed  quod  abire 
cnpio.  Not  that  I  am  tired  of  you,  or  not  hut  ichat  you  love 
me  {or,  not  that  you  dont),  but  because  I  am  an.xioiis  to  depart. 

Quum  with  the  subjunctive  is  often  causal  (see  430,.  So  also  is 
qui  (see  509). 

486.  Qitod  ( '  that")  often  answers  to  the  English  "the 
fact  that,"  or,  "']/,"  and  is  used  to  explain  the  object  or 
subject  of  a  verb,  especially  in  apposition  with  a  neuter 
pronoun. 

Maynura  est  hoc,  quod  victor  victis  pepercit.  This  is  no 
small  thing,  I  mean  the  fact  of  his  having  spared  the 
vanquished  wiien  victoiious. 

Omllio  HI  (III.  quod  reijeni  putriamque  prodidit.^  I  pass 
over  the  fact  if  hi.s  having  betrayed  his  king  and 
country ;  or  simply,  '■  his  betraijal  ot,"  etc. 

^  Sometimes  a  kind  of  virtual  oratio  ohliijua  is  used,  where  there  is 
only  a  single  speaker,  who  looks  on  liimself  as.  S(j  to  speak,  two  persons : 
Omitto  .  .   .  ipiod  prodiilerlt,  I  pass  over  my  bfAlej  that  he  betrayed. 
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Ohs.—  This  quod  with  the  indicative  (or  subjunctive)  will  he  found 
very  useful  in  iransl;iting  ihe  Eiiglisn  \  erbal  substantive  of  th(^  present 
or  perfect  tense,  e.g.  "  vour  sailing  or  having  siid  this,"  and  sucli 
abstract  nouns  as  "circunistnncc,"  "fact,"  "reason,"  "reflexion." 

Of  conise  it  cannot  be  used  for  "that"  after  verbs  sentiendi  et 
declarandi.  (See  32,  a-.)  lllud  dico,  quod  patriam  j^rodidisti  would 
mean,  not,  "  I  sag  that  you  ha\  e  betrayed  your  ountry,"  but.  "  I  )iiean 
the  fact  of  your  having  betrayed,'  etc. 

4:87.    Notice  also  the  plirnses — 

(a)  Fempportvjie  acciilit  quod  venisti.      Your  coming  was  very 

foitunate  (only  substituted  for  id  (123;  when  an  adverb  is 
joinetl  with  accidit). 

(b)  Aceerlit  quod  domi  non  est.     There  is  the  additional  reason 

that  he  is  nut  at  hmue. 

(c)  Quod  scribis  enni-  rediissr,  nam  verttni  sit  dahito.     As  to  your 

writing  to  say  that  he  li;is  leturned,  I  doubt  its  truth. 

Obs. — With  verbs  of  rejoicing,  etc.,  tliere  is  no  perceptible  diflerence 
between  the  infinitive  (41,  h)  and  the  (/?(orf-clause  :  Te  rediisse  gaudeo 
=  quod  rediisti  gaudeo.    The  latter  emphasises  the  fact  of  the  return. 

Exercise  61. 

1.  The  reason  of  my  soniewbut  disliking  in  my  yonth 
one  so  attached  to  me  as^  yonr  e.xcelleut  rehitive,  was 
my  being  unable  to  l)ear  his  want  of  steadiness  and 
principle.  2.  I  am  bated  by  every "^  bad  citizen  tor 
having  been  the  very  last  to  uphold  the  national  cause, 
and  because  I  have  constantly  disdained  to  Hatter  the 
conqueror.  3.  I  received^  the  thanks  of  ]iailianit'nt  and 
the  nation  for  having  been  alone*  in  not  despairing  of  the 
commonwealth.  4.  It  was  scarcely  ])ossible^  for  you  not 
to  incur  the  hatred*^  of  your  coiintrymen, — not  that  you  liad 
been  guilty  of  betraying  your  country,  but  because  you 
liad  the  courage  to  be  the  advocate  of  a  burdensome  and 
distasteful,  however^  necessary,  peace.  5.  AH  honoured 
yotir  gallant  father  for  having  sacrificed  the  unanimous 
off't'r®  of  a  throne  to  the  true  and  more  substantial  glory  of 

1  224,  and  Ohs.  '2.  ■  375. 

^   —  'thanks  were  returned  to  nie  by  ..."         ^  See  62,  and  484,  Ohs. 
5  132,  e.  *  J 'I.,  why?     Because  "  countiymen  "  is  plural. 

"  Use  either  ille  guidem  (481,  a)  or  si  .  .  .  at  tamen  (466,  c)  or 
guamvix.    (430,  O/'s. ) 

»  Same  construction  as  that  in  417, 
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giving ^  tierduin  to  his  country.  6.  Though  the  whole 
world  is  augiv  with  me  lor  havino  pardoned  (as  they 
say"^)  hiy  father's  murderers,  yet  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
of  the  reflexion'*  ol  liaving  spared  the  vanquished  in  tiie 
hour  of  victory.  7.  As  for  your  having  still  a  grudge 
against  me,  under  the  impression"'^  that  six  years  ago  I 
injured  you  in  your  absence,  and  sacrificed  your  interests 
to  niy  own  gain  (/*/.),  my  only  motive  in  wishing  to 
refute  such  a  charge  is  because  I  count  yoiir  fiiendship 
worth  seeking.  <S.  And  now,  in  spite  of  his  being  incap- 
able of  any  such  baseness,  he  was  the  object  of  universal 
unpopularity,  as  having^  supplied  the  enemy  with  funds, 
and  treated  the  office  with  which  the  nation  had  intrusted 
him  as  a  source  of  disgraceful  gain  ;  though  no  one  was 
ever  more  incapable  of  so  black  a  crime. 


'  Same  oonstnif-tion  as  that  in  417.  ^  See  484,  6. 

^  486,  Oh.-i.  and  note. 


EXERCISE   LXII. 

COMPARATIVE    CLAUSES. 

Proportion. 

488.  By  comparative  clauses  we  mean  here  such  adver- 
bial clauses  (lutr.  82-84)  as  express  likeness,  ayreement,  or 
the  opposite,  with  what  is  stated,  asked,  or  ordered,  in  the 
principal  clause. 

He  acted  as  I  had  ordered  him;  why  was  he  treateil  worse  than 
he  deserved  ?  Do  as  I  hid  jioii ;  he  behaved  as  though  he  vii\  itiad ; 
are  instances  of  such  chiuses  in  Eiiu;lisli. 

In  Latin  the  number  of  conjunctions  or  conjunctional  plirases  used 
to  introduce  such  clauses  is  ver}'  hirge  ;  tit  (sicut),  quemadmodimt, 
atque  (ac),  quani,  quasi,  velut  (si),  tanqtiam  (si),  quasi,  ac  si. 
(Intr.  59,/.) 

They  correspond  also-  to  a  number  of  demonstrative  adverbs  or 
phrases,  which  stand  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as  is  to  qui,  tantits 
to  qnantiis,  idcirco,  or  adeo,  to  ut,  tamen  to  quanquam,  etc. 

Such  are  ita,  sic,  pro  eo,  perindc,  jyariter,  potius,  aliter,  scciis,  etc. 

489.  All  such  clauses,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes. 

Class  I. — Thosp  in  ^hich  the  comparison  made  in  the 
subordinate  clause  is  stated,  or  jrredieated,  as  somethino 
real,  as  for  example  : — 

He  was  punished  as  he  deserved.     Perinde  ac  meritns  est,  poenas 
per  solvit. 

Class  II. —Those  in  which  such  comparison  is  intro- 
duced as  a  mere  concejjtion  oi  the  mind,  sometliing 
imaginary  or  unreal .  not  stated  as  n,  fact ;  as — 

He  was  punished  as  though  he  had  deserved  it.     Perinde  ac  si,  or 
ut  si,  or  quasi,  meritns  esset,  poen/is  persolvit. 

In  Cl.\ss  I.  the  indicative  is  the  rule  (except  in  oratio 
ohlieiua),  in  Class  II.  tlie  subjunctive. 

309 
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Class  I.— Comparative  Clauses  with  the  Indicative. 

490.  Observe  that  the  ideas  of  lihcncfis,  cqv.uliti/, 
difference,  etc.,  Avliieh  are  often  expressed  by  adverbial  or 
conjuiictiomd  clauses,  may  be  otherwise  expressed  both 
ill  Euglisli  and  Latin. 

(i.)  In  Latin  tlio  ])lace  of  the  conjunction  i.s  often  taken  by  tlie 
relative,  i.i'.  we  have  an  adjectival  correhitive  ■  instead  of  an  adver- 
Lial  clause. 

Tant  1  r-.sf  tinqi'stas  qiiantani  numquavi  antea  vidi.  The  storm  is 
ffieater  thm  I  ever  r^aw  before,  or,  i.->  unparalleled  in  my  experi- 
ence.     (See  84,  85.) 

(ii.)  In  Latin,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  English,  the  place  of 
the  adverbial  clause  of  comparison  is  taken  by  an  adverbial  phrase 
included  in  a  simple  sentence.     (Iiitr.  7l».) 

Thus  in  the  compound  sentence,  "he  was  punished  as  he  duservcd^' 
the  adverbial  clause  may  in  both  l.mi^iiagis  be  expres.sed  in  tiiree 
different  ways  :  (1)  by  an  adverbial  clause  ;  {2}  by  an  adjectival 
clause  ;  (3)  Ijy  an  adverbial  phrase,  or  an  adverb. 

(L)  H'ermde  ao  meritus  est  poenas  persolvit      He  wa.s  punished 
as  lie  deserved. 

(2)  Poenas  qnas  dcbuit  persolvit.    He  paid  the  penalty  uhich  he 

merited. 

(3)  Pro  nieritis,  or  mevito,  or  pro  scelere,  jmenas  persolvit.     He 

was  l>ulli^hed  in  accordance  icith  his  guilt,  or,  deservedhj. 

In  English  one  of  the  last  of  these  modes,  the  adverbial  jyhrase,  is 
far  commoner  than  in  Latin,  and  must  constantly  be  translated  by 
a  Latin  adverbial  clans''. 

General  Rule. 

491.  In  Class  I. — To  express  {a)  likeness,  nt  ("as") 
corresponds  to  ifa,  sic,  sometimes  to  pcrindc ;  atque  (ac) 
coiTes[)Oiids  to  ])erindc,  petritcr,  acquc,jitxta,  pro  co,  etc. 

'J'o  express  {l>)  difference,  afqiie  (ac)  corre.sjionds  to  aliter, 
sccus ;  ac  and  qnam  to  contra ;  qnam  to  putius,  and  other 
comparatives. 

(a)  Ut  sunt,  ita  nominantur  scncs.     Their  title  "old  men''  corre- 

sponds to  the  fact. 
Pro  eo  ac,  or  perindc  ac,  dcbuiyfeci.     I  have  acted  in  accorl- 
ancc  with  my  duty. 

(b)  Aliter  ac,  or  nou  ])eriiide  ac,  meriti  sumus.  laudarnur.     We 

are  not  praised  in  proportion  to  our  deserts. 
Contra  (lu am  pollicihts  es  fecisti.     You  have  acted  in  viola- 
tion of  your  promises. 
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Ohs.  1. — Xitte  tlie  recurrence  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  the  con- 
stant substilution  of  the  Englisli  adverbial  and  other  phrases  for 
the  Latin  adverbial  clause. 

Ohs.  2.— A  very  strong  contrast  maj'  be  marked  by  a  double  a/t'^e/-. 

Aliter  txim  locutus  es,  aliter  te  geris  hodie.  Your  behaviour  to- 
day is  most  inconsistent  tvith  your  language  at  that  time. 

Special  Idioms. 

492.  Ut  as  a  comparative  conjunction  (  =  "as'0  has 
many  nses. 

(i.)  Sometimes  with  ita,  ut  (or  sicut)  marks  a  contrast,  "as,  or 
ivhile  (p.  274,  )iote)  one  fact  is  true,  so,  o>i  the  other  Itand,  is  another," 
and  is  virtually  concessive. 

Vtfoiiasse  honest um  est  hoc,  sic  parum.  ittile.  Though  this  is 
perhaps  right,  yet  it  is  scaicel}'  expedient. 

(ii.)  Sometimes,  Avith  ita,  it  is  used  in  a  restrictive  sense,  and  is 
virtually  conditional. 

Ita  vivam  ut  te  amo.  May  I  live  snfarpnhj  as  I  love  you,  i.e. 
May  I  die  if  I  do  not  love  you.     (468,  ad  Jin.) 

(iii.)  Without  ita,  it  introduces  a  general  ronarh'm  accordance  with 
which  a  particular  fact  is  noticed. 

Tuvi  rex,  ut  erat  natura  benignus,  omnibus  veniam.  dedit.  There- 
upon the  king,  in  accordance^  with  tl.e  kindness  of  his  nature, 
forgave  theui  all. 

(iv.)  It  introduces,  as  the  English  "  as,"  parenthetic  clauses  :  ut  Jit, 
"as  (ofteiij  hap|:ens."''  ut  aiv.nt,  "as  the  proverb  i^ays."' 

But  .'^ucli  parentheses  as,  -m^  credo,  ut  arbitror,  ut  videtur,  are  far 
rarer  in  Latin  than  in  English,  and  aie  used  in  an  apologetic  and  self- 
depreciatory  sense,  "  a.9  at  hast  I  think,"  or  else  are  ironical,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  parenthetic  credo.     (See  32,  b.) 

(v.)  It  is  used  even  without  any  verb  in  two  senses. 

(a)  "As  you  would  expect." 

Magnus  pavor,  ut  in  re  improvisa,  fuit.  The  panic  was  great, 
as  ivas  natural  in  so  unexpected  an  occurrence. 

(b)  In  a  restrictive  sense,  "  so  far  as  could  be  expected." 

Satis  intrepide,  ut  in  re  improvisa,  se  gessit.  He  showed  consider- 
able presence  of  mind,  considering  the  unexpected  nature  of 
the  occurrence. 


^  The  same  idea  might  be  expressed  by  gud  erat  animi  bcnignitatc, 
QT  pro  yolitd  ejux  henignitatc,  or  homo  natura  leni;i)iissw,iis.  All  these 
are  substitutes  for  the  much  needed  j^resent  participle  of  esse.  (224, 
Obs.  1.)     ' 
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493.  Quam  (see  275)  generally  introduces  a  clause  of 
the  same  cuustruclion  as  that  of  the  main  clause. 

Ncc  idtra  saeviit  quam  satis  erat.    Nor  did  he  show  more  severity 

than  was  necessary, — any  needless  severity. 
Nos  potias  hosti'in  aj^greilianuir  quaiu  ipsl  eum  propulseraus.     Let 

us  take  an  aggressive,  rather  than  a  merely  defensive,  attitude. 

But  where  design  or  result  is  indicated,  a  subjunctive  is  of  course 
necessary. 

Nihil  ultra  commotns  est  quam  ut  ahire  eosjuberet.     He  was  only 
so  far  iuoved  as  to  bid  them  depart.  ' 

Obs.  1.  — A  subjunctive  clause  is  used  where  a  course  is  mentioned 
only  to  be  rejected. 

Omnia  potitts  t-tdauda  quam  hoc  faciamus.     We  ought  to  try 
any  course  rather  than  (allow  ourselves  to)  act  thus. 

With  tarn,  quam  e.Kpvesses  equality^  oi  degree. 

Tam  timidus  hoclie  est  quam  turn  fuif  audax.  He  is  as 
cowardly  to-day  as  he  was  then  over  bold. 

Ob'i.  2. — When  two  adjectives  or  adverbs  are  contrasted  by  the 
comparative  degree  followed  by  quam.  Latin  often  uses  the  com- 
parative degree  with  both. 

Pestilentia  minacior  fuit  quam  perniciosior.     The  pestilence  was 

more  alarming  than  fatal. 
Hoe  bellum  fort iu<  quam  feiichis  gtssistis.     You  have  carried  on 

this  war  with  more  courage  than  good  fortune. 

494.  Quum,  tum.  These  are  often  used,  in  the  sense  of 
"  whereas,"  "  so  especially,"  to  unite  two  clauses,  of  which 
the  ^«??;-clause  is  always  the  most  em^jhatic  in  sense,  as 
well  as  the  main  clause  in  grammar. 

Quum  ornnis  servltus  misera  est,  tum  haec  omnium  est  miser- 
rima.  A>!  all  slavery  is  wretclied,  so  is  tliis  the  most 
wretched  of  all,  or,  all  slavery  is  wretched,  but  this,  etc. 

Obs. — The  indicative  is  used  with  quum  when  the  time  of  the  two 
verbs  is  the  same;  but  when  the  ^junn-clause  denotes  a  time  prior  to 


*  In  Livy  the  comparative  clause  is  often  introdiiced  in  a  way  impos- 
sible to  imitate  in  English. 

Cujus  rei  iion  tam  ansim  tantum  viriim  i)is/.iinila7-e  .  .  .  quam  ea 
suspicio  hau'l  sane  purijaia  est.  Though  I  would  not  venture 
,  .  .  yet  that  suspicion,  etc. 
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that  of  the  /it»i-clause  the  usual  idiom  is  followed,  and  the  subjunctive 
used  even  though  a  fact  is  asserted  in  the  former.     (See  429.) 

Cum  tc  semper  amavi,  turn  mei  aviantissimum  cognovi.   Not  only 

have  I  always  felt  affection  for  you,  but  1  have  found  you  most 

affection  ite  towards  myself. 
But — Cum  te  semper  dilexerim,  turn,  hodie  multn  plus  diligo.     I  have 

always  loved  you,  but  1  love  you  far  more  now. 

Class  II.— Comparative  Clauses  with  the  Subjunctive. 

495.  In  comparisons  made  with  an  unreal  or  imaginary 

case,  the  adverbial  clause  is  introduced  by  vehU,  tanquam 
(often  with  si  added),  ut  si,  quasi,  ac  si.  The  correspond- 
ing demonstratives  are  sic,  ita,  perinde,  proi7ide,  non  secns, 
or  such  phrases  as  similes  sunt,  similiter  faciunt,  etc.  Tlie 
subjunctive  is  always  used  in  the  adverbial  clau :e. 

Sic  eum  ames  velim  ut  si  f rater  esset  tuus.  I  -would  have 
you  love  him  as  if  he  were  your  own  brother. 

Ita  se  gessit  quasi  consul  esset.  He  behaved  as  though  he 
were  consul. 

496.  These  conjunctions  are  often  used  with  a  single 
word  (substantive,  adjective,  or  participle)  or  a  phrase. 

Eum  tanquam  hostem,  or  tanquam  patriae  proditorem,  odi. 
I  hate  liim  as  (though  he  were)  an  enemy,  or,  a  traitor. 

They  are  constantly  so  used  in  Latin  to  qualify  a  strong  expression 
or  metaphor,  and  must  often  be  inserted  where  there  is  nothing 
answering  to  them  in  English,  where  metaphors  are  much  more  freely 
used.     (See  17.) 

"The    soul    flies    forth    from    the    prison-house    of    the   body." 

E  corporc,  velut  e  carcere,  evolat  animus. 
Neve  te  obrui,  tanquam  fluctu,   sic  magnitudine  negotii,  sinas. 
And  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of 
business. 
In  the  same   sense  quidam  (361,  Obs.  1,  2),  quodamniodo,  and  ut 
dicam  are  often  used. 

497.  Proportional  clauses. — Such  ideas  as  are  expressed 
in  English  by  a  clause  introduced  by  "  in  proportion  as," 
or  by  the  phrase  "  in  proportion  to,"  or  by  a  double  the  wiili 
the  comparative  {"the  more  .  .  .  the  more"),  may  be  best 
translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  two  constructions. 

(a.)  Ut  quisque  with  a  superlative  in  one  clause  may  correspond  to 
ita  with  a  superlaiive  in  another  (376),  or  (6)  Tanto,  or  eo,  the  ablative 
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of  measure,  of  diffrrence  ('279i,  joined  with  a  comparative  adjective,  or 
adverb,  in  one  clause,  may  correspond  to  qiianto,  or  quo  with  a 
comparative  in  another. 

(a)  Ut  quisque  est  vir  optimns,  ita  difficillime  alios  esse  improhos 
svspirnttir.  In  pronortioii,  to  a  man's  excellence  i.s  his 
difficulty  in  suspecting  others  to  lie  evil-minded,  or,  the 
better  a  man  is,  the,  jjreater  his  diffii  ulty  in,  etc.,  or,  those 
whose  character  is  the  highest  will  find  most  difficulty,  etc. 

(6)  Quo  quisqwi  est  vir  melior,  eo  difficilius,  etc. 

The  same  constructions  would  express  such  a  sentence  as,  "A  man's 
readiness  to  suspect  others  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  own  good- 
ness." 

Obx. — Tardo  .  .  .  qvanto  mark  a,  more  precise  correspondence  than 
on  .  .  .  quo.  The  latter  is  identical  with  the  English  iho  .  .  .  the  ;  "  the" 
is  tlie  old  ablative  o*'  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  in  the  t'oiTn 
tlntf  eanie  into  use  as  a  relative  earlier  than  the  interrogative  "  wlio," 
"which." 

Exercise  62. 

The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  Phimoses  are  to  be  translated  by  a 
Latin  clause.    (Set'  490,  ii.) 

].  The  soldiers  luivini^'  now  readied  the  smiuiiit  of  the 
inoiintaiu,  and  seeino-  a  vast  level  plain,  fertile  territory, 
and  rich  cities,  spread  beneath  tiieir  eyes,  crowded  round 
tlieir  leader,  and  as  thDUgh  tln-y  had  already  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle,  con^iatiilated  him  on  the  conquest -^  of 
Italy.  2.  He  bc^liaved  far  (lifferently  to  what  I  hoped  and 
you  exix^cted.  For  in  violation  *  of  his  repeated  proniises,^ 
a-',  tlioiinh  he  made  no  account  of  the  ancient  tie  which 
had  lon;4  existed  between  his  own  father  and  mine,  instead^ 
of  coming  to  my  aid  in  my  adversity,  he  has  rejected  up 
to  this  day  my  friendship,  and  lins  paid  no  attention 
to    my  more   than   once    rejx^ated    and    solemn  apjieals.* 

3.  jVIay  each  and  every  one  of  you,  ^\•hen  the  liourof  battle 
arrives,  conduct  himself  in  accordance*  'svitli  his  duty, 
and    may    each    fare    in    accordance*    ^ith    his    deserts. 

4.  Let  us  endure  everything  rather  than  act  in  this  matter 
contrary  to*  our  ]uomises.     5.  "We  should^  abide  by  the 


^  See  417,  i. 

^  491,  t>  ;  "repcateil  "  will  of  course  be  turned  by  an  adverh. 
^  See  398,  Obs.,  and  use  one  of  the  cnnstructions  given  in  124. 
■•  i.e.  "to  ni:j  more  than  once  solemnly  appealing."    (415.) 
»  Gerund,  a!.d  for  second  clause  see  493,  (jhs.  \. 
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most  oppressive  conditions,  rather  tlian  break  our  word 
and  brand  our  country  with  dishonour.  6.  Tiien,  witli  his 
usual  ^  passionateness  and  want  of  selt-coutrol,  he  orders 
tlie  ambassadors  to  be  brouuht  before  him  ;  as  though  their 
mere  sight  had  added  fuel  to  his  fury.-  after  roaring  out  that 
their  king  had  acted  in  defiance  *  of  liis  promise  and  oath, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  to  prison.  The  next  day 
he  showed  more  gentleness  than  was  consistent^  with  the 
ferocity  of  his  language  of  the  day  before,  and,  after  apolo- 
gising for  his  outrage  on  the  rights  of  hospitality,  invited 
tliem  to  a  banquet  on  *  tlie  ]iext  day  as  though  he  had  done 
nothing  strange^  or  unusuah  Their  answer  showed^ 
more  daring,  considering  the''  perilous  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  than  caution.  7.  Then,  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  lie  dashed,  with  his  iisuaP  eagerness  for  battle,  into 
the  thick  of  the  contest,  as  though  it  were  tlie  part  of  a 
good  gener.al  to  act  with  spirit^  rather  than  with  delibera- 
tion. 8.  The  longer  the  war  is  protracted,  the  more 
oppressive  will  be  the  conditions  of  peace  which  will  be 
imposed  upon  us  ;  do  not  wonder  then  at  the  reason  '^^  of 
the  truest  patriots  being  the  n)ost  ardent  advocates  of  peace. 
9.  The  more  hidden  a  danger  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
difficulty  ^^  in  avoiding  it,  and  those  ^"  among  our  enemies 
(yc;?.)  are  likely  to  be  the  most  formidable  who  are  readiest 
in  dissembling  their  ill-will  10.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that, 
considering  the  importance  ^^  of  the  matter,-  he  S])oke  with 
some  want  of  energy,  as  though  he  were  ashamed  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  the  concpieror  with  greater  warmth  and 
emotion  than  became  ^  either  his  former  rank  or  his  recent 
disaster. 

'  492,  iii.  ■  Participle  of  arc?eo.    (415.) 

^  Quani  pro.    (See  332,  7,  A. )         *  326.         '"  Kovus.Ca.set   (See  294. ) 
'  "Sho-H'ed."   A\o\A  ostendit     (See  241. )    " They  answered -with  more 
daring  (adv.)  than  caution."     (493,  Ohs.  2.) 

'  "Ground,"  etc.,  a  mere  metaphor.    (See  273,  Ohts.,  and  492,  v.  b.) 

*  Use  lit  with  cemper.    (492,  iii  ) 

'  Two  comparative  adverbs.    (Intr.  19.)      ^^  Cur.   (See  174,  a.) 

^'   Substitute  adverb,  "will  be  avoided  icith  rircater  difncuHy.^^ 

'^  Use  vt  (luisque.    (497,  a. )  ^^  Simply  tanta  re-s. 


EXERCISE    LXIII. 

Qui  WITH   THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

498.  (i.)  Recapitulatory. — It  1ms  been  aln-iidy  SMid  that  qui,  when 
used  simply  as  the  relative  pronoun,  to  intr-iduee  what  are  called 
adjectival  clauses  (lutr.  Si),  is  regularly  followed  by  the  indicative 
mood.     (See  77.) 

Qui  boiti  sunt,  iidcm  sunt  beati.  Those  who  are  good  are  also 
happy.     (366,  i.) 

Obs. — Here  qui  is  used  in  its  widest  and  most  'indefinite  sense, 
=  'jHicurique,  but  for  all  that  is  joined  with  the  indicative  in  classical 
Latin,  as  is  qnicunque.     (364.j 

(ii.)  It  has  betn  also  pointed  out,  that  if  such  adjectival  clauses 
are  sii1)oriUnate  to  a  verb  in  oratio  obliqaa,  the  mood  must  be  the 
subjunctive.     (444.) 

The  same  principle  applies  equally  to  virtual  oratio  obHqua.    (448.) 
Omnia,  quae  pater  suns  reliquisset,  rnihi  kf/avit.    He  bequeathed 
to  me  everything  which  his  father  had  left. 

Lrgavit  is,  "  he  bequeathed  in  the  terms  of  his  will,"  quae  reliquisset, 
"which  the  will  spol-e  "/as  left  by  liis  father." 

But  in  such  cases  the  subjunctive  is  u-^ed.  not  as  (jnverned  by  qui, 
but  on  the  geneial  piinciple  that  m  «// clauses  subordinate  to  orafio 
obliqaa,  whether  adjectival  or  adverbial,  the  indicative  is  inadmissible. 

•499.  Qui  also,  in  its  co-ordinating  use.  when  it  stands  in  the  place 
of  an  English  conjunction  and  demonstrative  25'"07io?/.n,  or  even  of  the 
latter  alone,  can  of  course  h;ive  no  effect  on  the  mood  of  the  verb, 
which  will  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  clause  which  it 
introduces. 

Fratrem  tuum,  virum  ■pracclarissimum,  vidi,  qui  hrevi  consuJ 
fiet,  or,  qui  v.tinam  bnvi  consul  fiat,  or,  quem  brcvi  consulem 
factum  iri  sj^tro.     (See  78.) . 

500.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  M-hich  qui,  even  in 
oratio  recta,  must  be  joined  not  with  the  indicative  but 
with  the  subjunctive. 

This  is  because  qui,  while  in  form  a  mere  relative,  yet  in  addition 
to  letcrring  to  some  antecedent  word  otten  conveys  some  additional 
idea  ot'eaiier/)H?7)ose,  result,  cause,  or  contrast.    It  then  takes  the  place 
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of  such  conjunctions  as  vt,  q"ict,  qitayiquam.  and  introduces  clauses 
which,  thiiu<;h  in  toim  adjsctival,  aie  adverbial  in  sense;  and  in 
proportion  to  its  deparrnre  fioiu  its  proper  nnmre  as  a  pure  relative,  is 
the  urgency  with  whiih  it  calls  for  a  subjunctive  mood  to  mark  the 
amount  of  that  departure. 

501.  EULE. — Whenever  qtii  is  used  in  a  final  or  con- 
secutive sense,  it  is  invariahiy,  and  "whenever  in  a  causal  or 
concessive  sense,  it  is  generally,  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

Qui  final. 

502.  (i.)  Qui  may  express  a  purpose;  it  is  then  equi- 
valent to  ut  is,  and  is  always  followed  by  a  subjunctive. 

Legatos  misit,  qui  pacem  peterent.     He  sent  ambassadors 
to  sue  for  peace  (lit.  who  were  to  sue  for  peace ;  jussive, 
see  151). 
Equites  in  castris  reliquit,  qui  erumperent.     He  left  cavalry 
behind  in  the  camp,  to  make  a  charge. 
With  this  compare  qui  with  indicative. 

Legatos  wisit,  qui  pacem  petierunt.     He  sent  ambassadors,  who 

sued  for  peace. 
Eqnifes   in   castris   reliquit,   qui   eruperiint.       He   left   cavalry 

behind  in  the  camp,  ivho  made  a  charge. 

In  these  cases  qui  is  equivalent  to  d  ii,  ''and  they,"  and  therefore 
lias  no  eflect  on  the  mood. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  difference  of  meaning  between  two 
such  uses  of  qui  is  very  great. 

Qui  consecutive. 

503.  (ii.)  Qui  may  expiess  a  consequence,  and  sometimes 
even  be  translat'ed  by  a  cunsccutive  plirase  in  Englisl)  ;  hut 
whenever  the  Enulii-h  "  wlio"  ov  "that"  implies  "such  as 
to,"  "  of  sucJi  a  Idnd  as  to,"  qui  must  be  joined  with  the 
subjunctive. 

Darius  exercifvm,  qvem  irrmcvsa  pkmities  vix  caper et,  cmn- 
paravit.  "Which  could  rot  be  contained,"  =  "swc/i  as 
u-as  not  to  be  contained  within,"  etc. 

*jf.*  Th's  use  of  qui  extet  ds  ver\'  widely  ;  the  commonest  of  the 
less  appaient  examples  of  this  meaniug  may  be  thus  arraaged. 
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504.  The  subjunctive  is  used  alter  sixid  qui,  erant  qui 
(  =  "  some  ")  repcrtautur  qui,  quotusqaisquc  est  qui,  and  sucU 
negative  and  interrogative  tornis  as  nano  est  qui,  quis  est 
ijui  ?  ncviinem  hahco  qui,  etc.     Thus — 

Erant  qui  puturent.     Some  fancied  (there  were  people  of  such  a 

hind  as  to  fancy). 
Niltil  est  quod  dicere  velim.     There  is  nothing  that  I  care  to  say 

{of  such  a  kind  as  for  vie  to,  etc.). 
Quotusquisquc  est  {invcxitur)  qui  haec  facere  audeat.     How  few 
there  are  (are  met  withj  wlio  venture  to  do  tliis  (.one  of  how 
great  a  number  ["one  in  a  thousand,"'  "  the  thousandth"]  is  lie 
ivho  is  such  as  to,  etc.). 
Hence  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  after  quin  (  =  qui  ne  [non]). 
Nemo  est  quin  sciat.     All  tlie  world  knows  (134),  i.e.  there  is  no 
one  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  know. 
Obs. — When  est,  sunt,  etc.,  are  joined  in  an  affirmative  clause  with 
a  numeral  or  plural  adjective  of  number  the  indicative  is  used. 

Midti,  trecenti,  duo,  quidaui,  sunt  qui  haec  dicunt.     There  are 
many,  three  hundred,  tivo,  certain,  persons  who  say  this. 
Qui  is  here  used  in  its  proper  relatival  sense,  "the  people  who  saij 
tlii.^  are  tlirce  hundred,  etc." 

But  after  solus,  unus,  used  as  jjredicates,  with  sum  as  link  verb, 
the  subjunctive  is  used. 

Solus  cs  cui  omncs  pareantus.    You  are  the  only  ])erson  whom  all  of 
us  obey  (somewhat  more  emphatic  than,  tibi  soli  pareitius  om,nes.) 

505.  Qui  is  also  used  with  the  subjunctive — 
(i.)  After  dignus  or  indigmts. 

Dignus  est  qui  araetur.     He  deserves  to   be  loved  (lit.  He  is 

worthy  the  t  he  should  bo  loved). 
Indignus  erat  cui  sun  inns  honos  tribueretur.     He  was  not  a 

projaer  person  to  receive  the  highest  mark  of  distinction. 

(ii.)  After  comparatives  followed  by  quam. 
Quae  b:neficia  major  a  sunt  quchvi  quihiis  gratiam  referre  possini. 
These  favours  are  greater   than  I  can   requite  {too  great  far 
me  to  requite). 

(iii )  After  negative  and  interrogative  clauses,  qui  may 
take  the  place  of  2it  in  correspondence  with  ta7n,  sic,  adcu, 
and  even  tanhis. 

Quis  tam,  or  nemo  tarn, /errcws  est  qui  haec  faciat.     Who  is,  or 

no  one  is,  so  hardduai ted  as  to  do  this. 
Nulla  vis  tania  est  quae  hoc  efficiat.     No  force  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  this  result. 
But   you  cannot  say  with   an   affirniative  clause,   hie   homo   tam 
fcrreiis  c.tt  qui  .  .  . ,  bat  must  use  ///. 
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506.  Is  is  largely  used  (both  affirmatively  and  nega- 
tively) with  qui  in  a  consecutive  sense. 

Non  is  sum  qui  huec  faciam.     I  am  not  the  man  to  do  this, 

or,  I  am  not  one  to  do  this. 
Ea  ed  Romaim  gens  quae  vida  qiuescere  nesciat.^    The  race 

of  Romans  is  one  (of  a  kind)  that  knows  not  how  to 

rest  under  defeat. 

The  difference  between  is  qui  with  an  indicative  and  is 
qici  with  a  subjunctive  must  be  carefully  noticed,  as  it  is 
one  which  is  often  not  at  all  marked  in  English. 

(a)  When  is  and  qui  denote  idciititi/,  the  indicative  is  always  used 
( in  oratio  recta). 

Is  sum  qui  feci.     I  am  the  man  who  did  this. 
Cum  eo  hoste  pugnamas  cut  ntdio  modo  parcendnm  est.     We  are 
fightintf  with  an  enemy  who  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  spared. 

In  both  these  cases  is  and  qui  are  co-extcn^ive  ;  the  qui  and  cui- 
clauses  apply  to  the  person  denoted  by  is  and  eo,  and  to  no  oue  the. 

(b)  But  when  the  gwi-clause  is  used  genericdlly,  denotes  a  larger 
class  to  which  we  say  that  the  is  belongs,  the  subjvmetive  is  used. 

When  we  say,  non  is  sum  qui  liciec  faciam,  we  mean,  "I  do  not 
belong  to  the  larger  class  (or  genus)  nf  men  who  do  this." 

By  cum  eo  pugnamus  hoste  cui  nullo  modo  jiarccudum  sit,  we  mean, 
"  we  are  fighting  with  a  foe  who  is  one  of  tliose  who  ought  in  nowise 
to  be  spared  ;"  not  a  single  person  who  in  himself  does  not  deserve 
quarter  (indicative^,  but  one  of  those  who  do  not  deserve  quarter.  In 
such  sentences  therefore  we  may  use  either  mood  according  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  EngHsh  ;  the  subjunctive  is  far  more  common. 

507.  Qui  also,  like  consecutive  ut^'^  is  used  in  a  coi'vec- 
tive  or  Limiting  sense. 

Nemo,  quod  sciam  ;  nemo,  qui  quidem  paulo  pnidenfior  sit. 
No  one  to  my  knowledge ;  no  one,  at  all  events  no  sensible 
man.    (57,  h.) 

Obs. — But  quantum  scio,  quod  attinefc  ad;  because  the  word 
quantum -dudi  ttie  phvdse  quod  attinet  ad  express  limitation  by  their 
own  meaning,  and  do  not  need  a  change  of  mood. 

508.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  final  and  consecutive 
use  of  qui  applies  equally  to  relatival  adverbs,  tcbi,  uncle, 

*  Nesciat  is  here  a  modal  verb  42),  equivalent  to  non  pos-^it,  or  neqiieat. 
Compare  the  English  "I  can,"  properly  '"I  know"  (ken) 

-  Compare — Ita  saphns  est  nt  interdum  erret  He  is  wise  with  thin 
limitation,  tliat  he  sometimes  makes,  a  mistake  ;  and  see  111. 
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cur,  etc..  when  nsfd  as  finnl  nv  roiispfiitive  conjunctions.^ 
Massilhtm  wit  ubi  exularet.     He  went  to  Marseilles  to  live 

in  exile  t/u;rr. 
Cupit  hahere  unde  solvat.     He  wishes  to  have  means  to  pay. 
Nihil  est  cur  irmcare.     You  have  no  reason  to  be  angry 

Exercise  63. 
1.  Caesar,  seeinu;  that  the  tide  of  battle-  was  turning, 
and  that  he  must  take  advantage  of  thi^  critical^  monieut, 
?ent  t'oru'ard  all  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  enemies'  infan- 
try in  the  rear;  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  Jiis  soldiers, 
wiioMi  WDiin  Is,  hea',  and  fatigue  left*  scarcely  capable  of 
sup"j)orting  their  arms,  hastened  to  charge  them  in  front. 
2.  He  ^v,is  one  who  was  worthv  of  every  kind  of  distinc- 
tion, for  no  one,  within  my  knowledge,  has  governed  the 
nation  in  this  generation,  whose  public  services  have  been 
.^piil  t')  'US,  and  who  has  bnen  satislit-d  with  so  nntdcrate 
a  re\v,\ril  of  his  exertions.  How  few  there  aie  who  have 
been,  oi-  will  b^  like  him.  3.  The  chiefs  of  the  enemy 
ea>ilv  perceived  th  it  m  the  recent  reliellion  and  mutiny 
their  offe  ices  had  been  too  great ^  to  be  pardoned;  at  the 
same  time  (336,  ii)  in  spite  of  this  great  defeat,  they 
wnre  too  hi'ih-spirited  to  ask  for  mercy,  and  too  i)owerful 
to  obtain  it.  4.  He  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  who 
hesitates  to  follow  his  own  line  in  a  discussion,  or  jirefers 
to  b  iw  to  the  opiiiioii"  of  others.  5.  AMio  is  ther<^  in  the 
whole  world  so  stouy-heaiied  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
having,  in  order  to  please  his  worst  enemies,  abandcuied 
his  t'l lends,  and  of  having  betrayed  his  country  to  win  the 
faviuir  of  its  most  ancient  foes  ?  G.  We  have"  to  canyon 
war  with  an  enemy  who  has  no  res]iect  for  any  treaty,  or 
arni  -tiee,  or  prondse,  or  aijreenient  ;  unless  we  conquer  him 
in  ilie  Held,  there  will  be  nothing  which  can  keej)  him  bick 
from  our  shores,  or  lej^el  h  m  from  our  walls  and  homes. 

'  When  n'?ef1,  tVintis,  rot  tooi'alfv  tlio  vrili.  or  prcd'cate,  of  a  simple 
sentence,  1  nt  o  conmHt  logethei  tvo  ilauses.  (Intl.  Hi  .nnd  25.)  Mr. 
Robv  uses  the  term  <<n'''<f're  odverl'fi. 

'^  Use  the  vbrase  rt-s  iiuhvntur.  ^^  hy  vould  the  use  of  this  English 
metaiilior  be  less  admissible  in  Latin? 

^  Simply  tcmpn-i.  *  Use  pnxmmi  with  prae.    (332,  6,  h.) 

'  Use  innjrtra  ihlivqiK-rr,  or  prrrnrf     (See  54.) 

"  A  iirfnrifns.     As  an  Opinion  which  claims  to  have  weiyht, 

'  Gerundive. 


EXERCISE    LXTV. 
Qui— CAUSAL   AND    CONCESSIVE. 

509.  Qui  is  also  wsed  both  ia  a  causal  and  a  concessive 
sense;  and  in  eacli  of  tliese  is  joined  wilh  the  subjunctive 
on  the  principle  slated  in  500. 

(a)  Mc  viiscrum,  qui  haec  7ion  Yide;im!  Unh:\ppy  tl.at  I  am 
(239,  note  '■)  i)L  not  haviiuj  setn  tids. 

Here  qui  is  obviously  causal  =  quud  haec  non  vidi. 

(6)  E(jo,  qui  scrnti  advenissem,  non  taimn  d  ajKranduin  esse 
arbitratus  sum.  For  luvself,  V.iough  I  had  arrived  laic 
(or  in  spile  of  iny  having,  etc.),  yet  I  did  uot  tiiiiik  I  need 
despair. 

Here  qui  is  as  obviously  concessive  =  cuaiiq^u;,m  scm.s  :;d\enerr,m. 

510.  But  in  neither  of  these  senses  is  the  subjunctive  (though  it 
should  be  used  Vjy  tue  young  scliouir)  so  iuvuruii  le  u.t^r  qui  as  in  its 
consecutive  and  jiuaL  uses. 

The  writer  soiueiiines  prefers  to  emph:!si^e  t];e  reality  of  the  state- 
ment which  qui  mtioilucts,  and  to  leave  t.ic  re;ider  to  lui'cr  ilie 
relation  ot  causa  or  contrast  in  ■uhicli  it  stands  to  tiie  other  c'ause. 

Gratiani  i'lhi  haheo,  qm  viiani  rueam  serv.-isti,  is  as  good  Latin  as, 
tliough  less  UsUiil  l[v\n,  gr at iam  .  .  .  servaver.s,  for,  "  1  am  grateful 
to  you,  for  you  have  saved  my  li;e." 

So,  Caesar  fertar  in  caelum,  qui  contra  ti  b  Hum  comparavit, 
"Caesar  is  extolled  to  the  skies  (,by  youj,  altJiough  he  vor,  and  yd  Jtc) 
levied  war  atrainst  y  iU  :"  cowparavcrit  would  le  moie  usUol,  but  the 
indicative  emphasises  the  fact,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  the 
contrast. 

oil.  An  exceedingly  common  nse  of  qid  with  the 
sutjimctive  in  either  its  causal  or  concessive  sense  is  to 
represent  the  circumstances  lender,  or  in,  sjnte  of,  Avliicli 
the  action  of  the  principal  verb  talces  place. 

It  cr'.rrespnnds  theief.u-e  exactly  to  the  use  of  quum  ('129)  or  to 
e:bl.  abs.  (420),  or  the  2Mst  participle  of  deponent  \erbs  (.413),  and  to 
common  usd  of  the  En^^lish  participle  (411;. 

Turn  Caesar,  qui  ha^c  omnia  e<plorata  haberet,  nelire  statuit. 

Then  (or  thercupou)  Caesar, h avinj  i nil  knowlidaeotallth  s.  etc. 
Ttun  ill:,  qui  Jiomo  csset  justissimus,  etc.     Then  he  (the  other) 

being  a  just  man,  etc. 
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06s-. — Where  a  concessive  sense,  or  adversative  circumstances,  are 

implied,  tliis  is  ffeneniUy  made  clear  by  a  tanieii  in  the  iniin  clause, 

of.  the  use  of  idcirco,  ad  o,  etc.,  to  mark  the  precise  sense  of  ut.    (107.) 

Ttin  Ccieaar,  qui   h  c  intellejeret ,  tamen  redirc  statuit.     Then 

Caesar,  in  spite  of  his  bein^f  aware  of  this,  yet,  etc. 

512.  The  caudal  f  jrce  of  qui  is  sometimes  made  more 
clear  by  prati.Kiii;.^'  qulppz,  sometimes  utpote,  or  %U. 

In  Cicero  qulppi  qui  {^=for  or  because  he,  etc.)  is  always 
followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

Earn  szmper  pro  amico  habui,  quippe  quem  scirem  mei  esse 
amiiitissimnm.  I  always  looked  on  hiiu  as  a  friend,  for  I 
knew  that  he  bore  me  the  wannest  att'ection. 

In  flillust  and  Livy  qdppi  qui  is  used  with  the  indicative  as 
t\io\\^\=''mod,  but  at  qui  with  tiie  subjunciive  is  very  common  in 
Livy. 

N:c  consul,  ut  qui  id  ipswin  quaesisset,  moram  certamini  fecit. 
Nor  did  the  Consnl,  as  this  was  the  very  object  at  which  he 
had  aimed,  delay  the  contest. 

513.  AVhon  qui,  or  qicicunqu^-,  expresses  an  action 
rep3.i.t8i  in  pist  tima,  a  didereuce  of  usage  is  found  iu  the 
best  Liitiu  writers. 

(1)  In  Cicero  and  Caesar  it  is  followed  by  an  indicative  of  the 
pluperf 'Ct. 

(2)  In  Livy,  by  a  subjunctive. 

Qaicunque  venerat,  dxinnahatur. — {Cicero  and  Caesar.)  Who- 
ever cune  (frjiii  time  to  time),  was  condemned. 

Quor.iLiiqiie  eques  impctain  tul.ssot,  Romani  cedzhant. — (Livy.) 
Wherever  the  ri  ler  char<Ted,  tlie  Romans  yielded.  Cicero  or 
Caesar  would  liave  written  tulerat. 

This  difterence  has  been  already  noticed  under  Temporal  Clauses 
(434).  Nor  in  the  best  writers  is  qui  used  with  a  subjunctive, 
because  it  means  ''anv>  who,"  "all  who,"'  498,  Obs.;  this  usage  came 
in,  as  in  the  frequentativi  sense,  under  the  intlnence  of  Greek. 

Exsrcisc  G-i. 
The  asterisk*  indicates  th  it  qni  causal  or  concessive  is  to  be  used. 
1.  Thereupon  the  messenger,  seeing*  that  it  was  im- 


^  In  I-ivy's  description  of  Hannibal's  character,  id  quod  (jerendis 
rebus  superesset,  (jtiieli  datum  (Bk.  xxi.  4),  '"Aiii/  time  that  remained 
(or  mi jhtreniMn)  after  active  work  was  done,  was  given  to  repose,"  the 
mood  of  suptresse  is  no  doubt  due  to  Greek  influence. 
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possible  by  I'air^  words  to  succeed  in  persuading  the 
Spaniards  not  to  advance  further,  aimed  at  producing- 
the  same  effect  by  menaces  {fjerund),  and  appeals  to  fear. 
The  forces,  he  said,^  which  were  gathering  and  concealed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  were  too  numerous 
(505,  ii.)  to  he  counted,  while*  those  who  were  ah-eady 
assembled,  and  were  visible  close  at  hand,  were  veteran 
soldiers,  too  brave  and  well  trained  to  be  routed,  as^  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  hope,  in  the  first  onset  of  a  single 
fight.  2.  Who  is  there  of  you,  who  in  any  way  is 
worthy  of  this  assembly  and  this  nation,  that  does  not 
cherish  and  value  highly  the  memories^  of  the  heroes '^ 
of  the  past,  even  though  he  lias  never  seen  them.* 
3.  There  are  things  which  I  fear  stilF  more;  in  his 
absence  his  brother,  since*  his  infiuence  with  that  faction 
is  unrivalled,  will  he  still  more  formidable  ;  as  long  as 
he  lives,  will  the  party^  of  disorder,  do  y<»u'  suppose, 
ever  lack  a  standard  round  wdiich  to  rally  ?  4.  There- 
upon he  dismissed  the  council,  and  ordered  the  Indian ^^ 
chiefs  to  be  brought  before  him;  the  unhappy  men,  as* 
they  had  no  suspicion  or  fear  of  his  intentions,^^  hurry  in 
joyfully,^-  for  there  was  none  among^^  them  who  had 
any  fears  either  for'*  his  freedom  or  his  safety,  or  was 
aware  of  the  extent'^  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them,  or  of  the'^  character  of  the  host  with  whom  he  was 
to  have  an  interview.  Even  he,  though*  he  blushed  at  no 
treachery,  and  felt  remorse  for  no  crime,  was,  it  seemed, 
somewhat  touched  by  the  confidence  and  friendliness  of 
those  whom  he  (felt^*^  that  he)  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
traying. 


*  "  By  pleading  gently. "  -  Idem  efficere.    {See  54.) 
'  Beware  of  this  parenthesis.    (32,  b. ) 

"*  Why  not  dum  '■    (438,  note)  :  tt  or  vera  would  do. 

*  67,  Ohs.  *  Mtmoria  is  never  used  in  the  pi.,  of.  spes. 
^  Why   not  heros?   a   Greek   word  =  demigod  ;  say  of    "illustrious 

men,  and  those  (344)  ancient  (ones).'  *  Rarely  expressed  in  Latin. 

'  Use  perditi,  or  improbi,  cives  ':  the  latter  is  Cicero's  usual  term  as 
opposed  to  the  boni,  or  optimus  quisque. 

^"  "Of  the  Indians."      "  "  As  to  what  he  would  do."    (173,  iii. ;  174.) 

"  Adj.    (61.)  "  Gen.  or  ex.    (296.)  "  248. 

"  174.  »«  See  448- 


EXERCISE    LXV. 
REPORTED  SPEECHES  IN  ORAT\0  OBLIQUA 

Preliminary. 

514.  In  reporting  audther  person's  language  two 
methods  may  be  nsecl. 

(i.)  The  liistoriiin  may  name  the  speaker,  and  give  what  purport  to 
be  the  words  he  used  in  the  precise  form  in  which  he  spoke  them,  as 
(<".(/.)  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare, 

To  this  Caesar  replied,  "  I  will  come  if  you  are  ready  to  follow." 

In  such  professedly  verbatim  reports  the  whole  speech  may  be 
spoken  of  as  being  in  oratio  recta,  as  coming,  as  it  were,  diirdbj  from 
the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

(ii. )  This  method  is  used  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  a  formal  report  of 
long  speeches  in  the  senate  or  elsewhere,  sometimes  in  rejjorting  a 
short  saying,  if  very  memorable  or  striking.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
marked,  as  by  inverted  comtiias  in  English,  so  by  the  insertion  of 
inquit  after  the  first  or  second  word  of  the  speech  or  saying.  Such 
speeches  should  never  be  preceded,  as  in  English,  by  verbs  like  dixit, 
ait,  respondit,  etc.,  which  are  as  a  rule  reserved  for  the  second  and 
more  usual  mode  of  reporting,  the  indirect  rather  than  the  direct. 

"  I  will  come,  he  said,"  "  I  will  come,  he  replied,"  nuist  be  trans- 
lated either  by  "se  venturnm  esse  dixit,  respondit,"  or  by  "veniam, 
inquit."     (See  40.) 

515.  But  the  more  usual  method  in  Latin,  more  common  even 
than  it  is  in  English,  is  not  to  profess  to  give  the  speaker's  words  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  spoken,  but  to  insert  (or  imply)  ^  a  verb 
oi  saying,  askintj,  etc.,  and  then  to  report  what  was  said,  or  its  sub- 
stance, in  the  third  person,  that  is,  in  oratio  obliqua.  All  the  prin- 
cipal verljs  will  now  be  dependent  on  a  verb  of  sa]iin(),  exi>ressed  or 
understood.  Thus,  instead  of  Caesar's  own  words,  "  I  will  go,  if  you  are 
ready  to  follow,"  we  should  have  "  Caesar  replied  that  he  would  go,  if 
lie  were  ready  to  follow." 

^  The  actual  verb  is  often  omitted,  the  infinitive  or  subjunctive  moods 
being  sufticient  evidence  of  the  construction. 

Le<]nt<>s  ad  Cacsarcm  mittunt :  ".srse  paratos  esse  portas  aperire." 
They  send  ambassadors  to  Caesar :  {saying).  We  are  ready  to 
open  the  gates. 
Colonis  trlMe  rcaponsvm  reddifum  est :  facesserent  propere  ex  vrhe. 
The  colonists  received  a  severe  answer  :  ' '  Begone  at  once  from 
the  citj'." 
324 
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516.  The  great  difference  between  the  two  methods  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance. 

Onrfio  recta.  Oratio  obliqua. 

Turn  Caesar,  ibo,  inquit,  si  tu         Turn  Caesar,  itiu  uin  se  respondit 
me  seqnl  vis.  si  ille  se  seqni  vellet. 

06.s.-=— This  method  of  reporting  speeches,  or  even  reflexions,  in  the 
third  person  is  common  in  English  (as  for  instance  in  reporting 
speeches  in  Parliaiiient),  but  far  more  common  in  Latin,  and  should 
often  lie  used  in  translating  into  Latin  what  in  English  is  rejjorted  in 
the  more  dnimafic  fonu  of  oratio  recta. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  for  the  conversion 
of  oratio  reda  into  oratio  obliqua. 

Pronouns. 

517.  The  firsi  and  second  person  will  entirely  disap- 
pear; both  will  be  converted  into  the  third. 

(a)  J'Jf/o,  metis,  nos,  nostcr,  will  become  sc^  stms  (in  the 
nominative  i'psc). 

(b)  Tu,  vos,  tiais,  vcstcr,  will  become  ilh,  illi,  illivs, 
iUorum,  ipsius,  etc. 

Tu  Tarentum  amisisti;  ego  rcccpi,  will  become,  respondit  ilium 
Tarentum  amisisse,  se  recejnsse ;  or  better  (216,  Ohs.),  al)  illo  antissum 
esse  Tarentum,  a  se  reaptum. 

Nostra 771  jyatriani  civitati  vcstrae  a7rteponi77ius,  -will  become,  suam 
se^^xfiriani  illorum  civitati  ajitejwnere. 

So  hie  and  iste  will  give  place  to  ille  and  is. 

Obs.  1. — Latin  has  here  a  great  advantage  over  English;  "I  and 
you"  have  alike,  in  English  07-atio  ohliq^ia,io  be  expressed  hylie; 
hence  constant  obscurity.  In  Latin  the  "  I  "  will  become  se,  the 
"jon"  ille. 

Obs.  2.—lUe  will  be  in  very  constant  use  in  jjlace  of  i.s,  as  it  is  more 
distinctive,  and  opposes  the  otiur  party  to  the  speaker  ;  sometimes 
as  in  English,  a  proper  name  will  be  introduced. 

Adverbs. 

518.  As  speeches  are  generally  reported  in  jyast  or 
historic  time,  adverbs  of  present  time  must  be  changed  into 
those  of  past  time.  Nunc,  hodlc,  will  \)QCom.e  jam,  tunc, 
illo  die,  etc.     So  with  place,  Itic  will  become  ihi,  etc. 

^  The  insertion  of  the  se  ^vill  often  be  necessary  where  no  pronoun  is 
recpiired  in  oratio  recta :  compare  tibi  jjarco  with  dixit  se  ei  parcej'e. 
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Eut  all  tliese  clianges  are  common  to  Latin  ■with  Enjilish.     "J  say 

that  I  "ill  s]:oak  to  i/(,'(t  now  and  liere"  would  in  Enjjlii^li  lie  converted 
into  "  lie  said  tluit  Ik;  would  sjji'ak  to  thcvi  ilten  and  ilarc.'' 

The  rules  moic  jtcciiliar  to  T.atiii  are  roiinected  with 
the  use  ot  Moods  in  principal  and  subordinate  clauses. 

Principal  Clauses. 

519.  In  all  tliese  the  indicative  -will  entirely  disappear. 

Statements  and  denials  made  in  Latin  by  a  verb  in 
the  indicative  m  ill  of  course  ])ass  into  the  infinitive.    jViltil 

iloleo,  '  I  leel  no  pain,"  will  become,  tiihtl  sc  do/crc,  "  lie  felt 
no  pain ;"  hoc  faciam ,  will  become,  id  scfacttirnm  esse,  etc. 

06s.  1. — This  infinitiAe  -will  even  follow  qui  if  strictly  co-ordinate. 

Adsunt  hoiftes,  instat  (.'atilina,  qui  br(vi  scelerum  jfoenas  dabit. 
Adesse   hontrs,   instaic  Catilinarn,  queni  brcvi  scelerum  2^oenas 
daturum  esse.    (499.) 

Obs.  2. — Statements  (hypothetical)  made  in  the  subjunctive,  because 
qualified  by  a  sr'-clause,  will  j^ass  from  the 

Present  suhjnnetkc  into  the  future  in  -r?<.s  with  essic  or  fore. 
Imperfect  or  phtperfcct  subjunctive  into  the  future  in  -rtis  with 
ftiisse.     (See  469,  i.) 
Thus,  Jiideeit  si  adsit  into  risvrvm  euwfore,  si  adesset. 

liiderct  siadrssH        ^  into   risurnm   eum,  fuisse,   si  adesset,  or, 
liisisset  si  adfiiissct  (      cidfuisset. 

520.  Questions  asked  by  the  speaker  in  the  indicative 

U'.ood  will  ])ass  into  the  subjunctive ;  and  if,  as  is  usual, 
the  narrati\e  is  in  past  time,  fiuni  the  present  into  the 
imperfect  tense. 

Noiwe  auditis  %  will  become,  nonnr  audirent  ? 
Quid  vultis  1  (p(id  optatis  ']  will  become,  Quid  vellent  '2  qnid 
optarent  % 

Questions  already  in  the  subjunctive  '150>  will  remain  in  the  sub 
junctive  ;  the  iense  only  beinjj;  altered  if,  as  is  usual,  it  is  necessary,  and 
of  coui'se  the  jjerson. 

Quid  facial!)  ?  "  what  cm  I  to  do  ? "'  will  become,  quid  faceret  ? 

"  what  vas  he  to  do  ? " 
Quo  eamus  ?  "whither  are  ?/'c  to  go  ?"  will  become,  quoxrewl] 

"  whither  %rere  theij  to  go  ? " 


I 
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521.  But  questions  that  do  not  expect  an  answer 
(rhetorical  questions,  150),  especially  tliose  in  the  f  rtt  ;ind 
third  persons,  will  Dass  iioni  tlie  irdicative  or  suhjunctive 
to  tlie  infinitive,  lor  such  qaestions  are  really  denials  in 
disguise 

Ecquis  iinqriam  e^usmodi  monstriim-  vidit?  "did  stny  one  ever 
see  such  a  monster  ?  "  will  become,  Ecquem  uiiquaini  CjUsmodi 
monstrnvi  A'idisse  ? 
Num  liaec  tolr.rare  debenius  ?  will  become,  Is'um  ilia  se  foleiare 
debere  ? 
So  quo  eanms  ?  will  often  become,  qiio  sibi  enndimi  esse?  for  the 
meaning  is  often  merely,  "ue  Lave  noi'hire  to  go  to." 

522.  Commands,  rrchibitions.  and  wishes,  expressed  by 
the  imperative  or  suljurctive,  will  ]  ass  into  the  subjunctive 
with  the  necessary  alteiation  of  tense  and  person. 

Oratio  r(da.  Oratio  ohliqua. 

Festinate ;  atinam  salvi  sitis.  Fcstiyiarmt ;  v.iii.aini.  salvi  essent. 

Xolite  cundari ;  ne  dcspexeiis.         Ne  cwxdarcntur ;  nc  despiceret. 

Obs. — The  hortative  1st  person  (iind  even  other  forms  of  command) 
■will  be  easily  converted  into  a  stateuient  b}^  the  aid  of  the  gerund  or 
genindive. 

Nihil  temere  agamus.     Nihil  sibi  itmere  agendum  esse. 

Subordinate  Clauses, 

523.  Moods. — The  indicative  will  entirely  disappear. 

Even  the  excepti(  nal  indicative  after  qui  menticntd  in  449  -will 
hardly  find  place  in  the  report  of  a  speech  of  any  leni^th. 

PiULE. — Subordinate  clauses,  whether  introducfd  by  the  relative 
(excejit  where  strictly  co-ordinate)  or  by  any  snboidinating  ccnjunction 
(except  occcisionally  dum),  m  ill  always  be  in  the  sutjunctive. 

This  has  been  fully  explained  before.     (See  444.) 

524.  Tenses. — As  reported  speeches  are  usually  part 
of  a  narrative  of  past  events,  the  most  usual  and  regular 
tenses  in  subordinate  clauses  will  be  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive. 

(i.)  The  imperfect,  as  tl^e  tense  of  time  contemporaneovs  uith  a  date 
710W  jK(st,  wdl  take  the  place  of  the  present,  imperlect,  and  even  the 
future  i.  of  oratio  reda. 

Qui  adsunt,  /nrjianf.  will  become  c/iii  adessent. J'u(/n-ent. 

Jdcirro/iiffi,  ^rj/ofZ  timebam    ,,    Jvglsse  i<e,  (jvod  timeret. 

Qiii  hoc  dicet,  errahit  ,,     qui.  id, or  i}lhd,d\cevet, erratuy-uwesse. 
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(ii.)  Bvit  future  ii.  (fiiliire  pei'feci)  will  be  changetl  into  tlie  pluperfect. 
(See  471,  0/as.) 

Qui  hoc  dixerit,  errahit  will  become  qui  illiid  dixisset,  erraturiim  eaae. 

(iii.)  The  perfect  as  well  as  the  pluperfect  will  generally  be 
represented  by  the  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

]Iic  est  locus  quern  osteiidi.     Jlfum  esse  locum  quern  ostendisset. 

525.  But  tlioiiuh  the  exclusive  use  of  the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  suhjunctive  would  lie  gvamniaticaliy 
correct,  yet  the  present,  perfect,  and  future  perfect  are  very 
often  introduced  into  oratio  ohltqua  (jxist  as  in  oratio 
reda  the  historic  irrcsent  often  takes  the  place  of  the 
[aorisf]  i-icrfccf),  in  order  to  give  greater  liveliness  to  the 
reportr'd  speech  by  representing  parts  of  it  in  the  actual 
tense  used,  as  though  the  speaker  were  in  our  lyrcsencc. 

ladirimnn   vhlcri  ah   lis  se  ohsideri  quorum  exercHus  saepe 

fuderint.      They  said  that  it  secnwd  degrading;  to   he 

besieged  b}^  men  whose  armies  they  had  (lit.   have) 

often  routed. 

In  oratio  recta  the  word  used  would  have  heen  fudimus 

— "  v:c  have  routed." 

There  are  few  reported  speeches  in  Caesar  or  Livy  in 
which  this  rhetorical  use  of  jiresent  for  past,  peiiect  for 
pluperfect,  tenses  will  not  be  found. 

526.  The  following  examples  should  be  carefully 
studied : — 

1.  "  Your  children  have  gone ;  when  will  they  return  ?  (rhetorical 
question),  try  to  avenge  them."  ^ 

Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqua. 

Profectisunt  liberi  v^estri;  quando  Jam    liberos    illorum   profectos 

redituri    sunt  ?    tos,    quantum  esse  ;   quando  redituros   fore  ? 

potestis,  ultum  ite.  quantum  possent  ultiim  irent. 

'  In  English  oratio  obliqua  the  passages  would  run  thus  : — 
"  Their  children  had  gone  ;  when  icould  they  return?     Let  (hem  try 
to  avenge  tlicm." 

"  Away  then  with  such  follies  !  Did  they  not  see  that  their  liberty  and 
lives  were  that  day  at  stake?  Why  did  they  obey  a  few  centurions, 
still  fewer  tribunes.  Mho  could  do  notliing  against  their  will  ?  Wiien 
icouhl  they  dare  to  demand  redress?  It  wis  of  the  utmost  importance 
what  tliey  did.  Let  them  awake  at  last  and  follow  liim,  remembering 
the  ancestors  from  whom  they  v^ere  sprung.  If  they  let  slip  this  oppor- 
tunity, they  would  deservedly  be  slaves,  and  no  one  u:ould  give  them  a 
thought,  or  compassionate  their  present  condition." 
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2.  Away  then  with  such  foJlies  !  Do  you  not  see  that  your  liberty 
and  lives  are  at  stake  to-day  ?  why  do  you  obey  a  few  centurions, 
still  fewer  tribunes,  who  can  do  nothing  against  your  will  ?  When 
will  you  dare  to  demand  redress  !  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
what  you  do.  Awake  at  last,  and  follow  me  !  remember  the  ancestors 
from  whom  you  are  sprung.  If  you  let  slip  this  opportunity,  you  w  ill 
deservedly  be  slaves,  and  no  one  will  give  you  a  thought,  or  cojn- 
passionate  your  piesent  condition.^ 

Oratio  recta.  Oratio  ohtiqua. 

Pdlantur    iyitur,    inquit,    ineptiae  Pellerentur    iijitar   intptiae    illae  ; 

istat ;     nonne    videtis    de    liber-  nonne   viderent    de    libertute   ip- 

tate,  de  vitis   veatris,  agi  hodie  ?  sorum,  de  v'dix,  eo  die  agi  ?     Cur 

Cur  panels    ceidurionibus,   pau-  panels  centurlonlbus,  pauciorihus 

ciorlbus  trlbunls,  qui  nihil  invitis  tribunls,    <pii     invitis    illis    nihil 

vobls  J'acere  possurd  dieto   audi-  facere    possent,    dieto   uudieidcx 

entes    estis?       qiiando     remedla  essent?   quaiido   remedia   expos- 

exposcere     audebitis  ?      Maximi  cere    ausuros  ?     maximi    referre 

quid    faciatis     rejert.        Exper-  ([uid  facerent.    Expergiscerentur 

glsciminl    aliquando ;    mujorum  ali<iuavdo,     et     se     sequerentur. 

quibus    orti   estis   reminiscimini :  Majontm  quihu.<i  ortl  essent  re- 

iiie  sequimlni.     Hanc  occasionem  miniscerentur.     Earn  occasionem 

si  praetermiseritis,  merito   servl-  si  praetermlslssent ,   merifo  servi- 

bitls,  nee  qtiisquam  vel  rationem  turos    esse,    nee    cjuenquam    vel 

vestrl  habebit,  vel  iMiusfortunae  rationem  eorum  habiturum  fore, 

miserebitur.  vel /ortunae  illius  miseriturum. 

Caesar  and  Livy  will  furnish  abundant  instances  for  practice,  and 
the  learner  should  translate  every  "reported  speech"  in  either,  into 
English  oratio  recta. 

Exercise  65. 


The  following  sentences  are  all  to  be  converted  into  oratio  obliqua; 
the  tenses  to  be  altered  throughout  from  primary  to  historic. 
(See  177.)  It  may  be  well  to  begin  by  converting  the  sentences 
into  English  oratio  obliqua. 

L  Can  any-  one  endure  this  ?  ought  we  to  abandon 
this  great  nndertaking- ?  it  would  liave  been  better  to 
have  fallen  on  the  field  with  honour,  than  to  submit  to 
such  slavery.  2.  Do  not  delay  then ;  a  few  soldiers  will 
suffice ;  we  have  no  other  allies  anywhere,  no  other  hopes, 
whither  can  we  turn  if  you  think  of  abandoning  us  ?  but 
if  yoti  w^ish^  for  our  safety,  you  must  away*  with  all 

^  See  526,  note.  ^    Use  ecquis. 

s  See  240,  Ob$.  1,  *  Use  pello.   (See  626.  2.) 
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niceties  of  ari,aiment  ;^  it  is  liaste,  not  deliberation,  that  is 
needed.  3.  What  are  you  doing?  -what  ai'e  you  wisliing 
for  ?  are  you  waiting  till  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  till  you 
hear  their  shouts  till  you  see  their  standards  ?  Even 
now'^  resistance  is  possible,  provided  you  do  not  linger  or 
hesitate.  4.  It  is  possible  that  I  on  my  part^  have  made 
the  same  mistake  as  you ;  if  the  case  is  so,  I  pray,  forget 
the  past/  and  in  union  wdth  your  king  consnlt  the  national 
interests.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  which  we 
ought  to  value  more  highly  ?  5.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
whither  to  turn  ?  do  you  bid  me  to  go  to  meet  the  enemy? 
I  would  do  so  most  gladly,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
ruin  to  the  nation.  But  what  could  be  more  foolish,  what 
more  fatal,  than  with^  an  army  of .  recruits  to  engage  in 
conflict  with  veteran  soldiers^  trained  in  twenty  years  of 
battle?^  6.  How  many  of  you  are  there?  whence  do 
you  come  ?  what  do  you  demand  or  hope  for  ?  when  do 
you  expect  to^  be  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom,  (and)  to 
return  home?  Possibly  the  time  is  even  now  at  hand, 
provided  you  do  not  let  slip  the  opportunity,  or  injure 
your  cause  by  putting  off  the  contest.  But  if  you  refuse 
to  take  up  arms  till^  I  assist  you,  you  will  ruin  the 
common  cause,  and  sigh  iu  vain  for  the^°  freedom  which 
brave  men  assert  by  arms. 

B. 

To  be  translated  into  oratio  ohUqna :  a  Spaniard  speaks. 

In  vain  therefore  do  you  a])peal  to  Spain  ;^^  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  intend  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  rebels,  or  to  thi-eaten  them  with  war.  I  shall  neither 
rely  on  your  friendship,  nor  do  I  dread  your  enmity. 
For  what  could  be  more  despicable  than  your  policy 
and  schemes,  seeing  that  within  the  last  five  years  you 


1  Gerund,  *  See  518.  »  See  355,  d. 

*  "  What  is  past. "  '  270,  note'^.  *  Sing. 
^  "Battles  ot  twenty  years."   {See  303,  Obs.  1.) 

*  Fore  xtt,  etc.    (193,  iii.)  '  Prhia  .  .  ,  quam.    (443,  i.) 
1*  348.                                                                  "  319. 
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have  thrice  abandoned  your  allies,  twice  joined  your 
enemies  like^  deserters,  and  have  not  now  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  me  to  sue  foi  a  peace  of  which  }ou  are  st) 
unworthy,  till-  you  had  made  sure  that,  unless  with  our" 
aid  you  can  get  over  this  danger,  you  are  doomed  to 
infallible  destruction  ?  Would  any  one  have  put  trust  in 
such  allies  ?  would  any  one  in  the  future  feel  gratitude 
to  such  friends  ?  If  you  wish  to  find  a  remedy  and 
shelter  against^  your  present^  dangers,  return  home ;  lay 
down  your  arms ;  throw  open  the  gates  of  your  cities 
and  strongholds,  place  yourselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sovereign  against  whom  you  have  been  so  long  waging 
an  unnatural  M^ar.  Possibly  I  may  be  touched  by  your 
prayers ;  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to  your  envoys  and 
orations. 


*  Velut.  -  443,  0/*.s\ 

*  Use  for  clearness  the  proper  uoun  ami  ahl.  abs.,  "The  Spaniaixls 
helping."    (517,  Ois.  2.) 

•»  See  300.  «  Hie  iu  oratio  recta.     (337. ) 


EXERCISE  LXVl. 
NUMERALS. 

Numerals  form  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  a  special  class  of 
adjectives ;  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  plural  of  niilh 
(duo  ciciuiii  niilia,^  cf.  hundreds,  thousands),  they  have  a 
substantival  character,  and  they  are  all  acconipanied  by 
appropriate  adverbs. 

Their  two  main  classes  are,  as  in  English,  Cardinal  and 
Ordinal. 

527.  Cardinal  {canlo,  hinge),  or  primary,  numerals 
answer  the  question  "how  many?"  quof^ 

Unus,  duo,  tres,  quathior ;  undcciia,  dnodcciin,  tredecim  {decern  et 
trcs)  ;  daodtviginti  {dcceni  et  odo),  uiuli:vi<jiiiti  (dtccia  et  novein) ; 
viginti,  imns  et  vlgintl  {v'ujiidi  unus),  daodetrujinta  (28),  quadra- 
(jinUi,  tioiuujinta  odo  {odo  et  nonaglnta),  centum  (et)  unus  (101)  ; 
ducenti,  -ae,-a,  trecenti,  -ae,  -a,  quadringevti,  quiiujenti,  ses-(sex-)centi, 
septingentl,  odingenti,  now/enti,  rniUe  (substantive), f^(0  wiUa^iainm 
et  viginti  milia,  centum  milia,  quingenta  mllia,  dccus  centena  milia 
(1,000,000). 

The  full  list  will  be  found  in  any  Grammar  ;  those  enumer-teil  are 
examples  given  for  special  reasons,  the  alternative  forms  are  added 
in  brackets. 

528.  The  first  three  are  (as  in  many  kindred  languages) 
declinable;  the  rest,  including  xiylnil,  are  indeclinalJe  up 
to  duccnii,  -ac, -a :  this,  and  the  series  of  humh'eds,  are 
plural  declinable  adjectives;  rnillc  is  indeclinable  in  the 
singular,  cxercitns  mille  militum,  "  an  army  of  1000,"  but 
declined  in  the  plural  {cnm  duobus  milibus)  as  a 
substantive. 

As  in  English  so  in  Latin,  from  20  to  100  a  compound  number 
may  be  arranged  in  two  ways,  '•  une-and-twenty  "  or  "  twenty-' ine  ;" 
above  loo  the  higher  numljer  stands  first  ;  iiS,455  is,  daoddrijinta 
milia  quadringenti  quinquaginta  (d)  quinque  {d  is  rarely  e-vpressed). 

^  The  second  I  is  usually  omitted  in  t]>e  plural,  as  coming  before  /. 
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Unus. 

529.  The  English  numeral '"'  one  "  gave  rise  to  the  indefinite  article 
an,  a,  (not  piobably  tu  the  iadetiniie  ''one"  in  "one  knows,"  etc.) 
The  uses  of  unm  in  Latin  are  very  difterent  ;  tlms  (a)  oiir  "none"  is 
lit  "  not "  and  unus  ''  one/"'  but  non  unus  is  the  very  opposite  of  nidhis  ; 
it  means  "more  than  one;"  non  uno  praclio  dcvidus  sum:  "not 
one"  is  ne  unus  qaidcin,  or  even  nemo  toius.  So  (b)  umis  is  a  strong 
form  of  solas:  unus  Itocfecisti,  "you  are  the  onhj  one  who  has  done 
this."  (c)  It  is  used  to  strengtlieu  quisque,  unus  quisque,  each  one, 
"each  and  every"  (373),  and  {d)  to  emphasise  superlatives:  the 
Latin  superlative  often  not  retaining  its  full  I'orce  (57,  a).  Thus 
Ducem  pmestantissimuin  amisimus,  "we  have  lost  one  of  our  best 
leaders,  or  a  distinguishrd  leader,"  but  Ducem  unum  pracstaiitissi- 
mum,  "  we  liave  lost  the  very  l)''st  oi  our  leaders."  (t)  It  often,  however, 
represents  the  English  "one  of "  (a  class)  without  any  stress  on  the 
numeral:  unus  ex  ca,ptivis,  ^'' one  of  the  prisoners."  (J)  In  the 
predicate  it  often  nnswcrs  to  our  "belonging  to  the  class  of  :"  unus 
ex  fortunatis  hominibus  esse  videtur,  "he  seems  to  be  one  of  (i.e.  to 
belong  to  tiie  numl)erof)  fortune's  favourites."  (g)  "One,  two,  three, 
several,''  is  in  Latin,  wi/vt.';,  aZ'^?-,  tcrtius,  plvrcs.  "One  or  two"  is 
unus  vd  (aut)  alter,  unus  alterve. 

Ordinal  Numerals. 

530.  These  answer  tu  the  question  "  in  what  order?" 
quotus  ? 

Thej  iwe  all  declinable  adjectives;  only  a  few  will  be  enumerated. 
Primus  {i^rior)  ;  secundus  or  alter  ;  tertius  decimus  (13l1i),  duodcvicesi- 
mus  {odavus  decimus)  (I8th\  unus  (2)rimvs)  d  viccsimus  (iilst),  alter 
(secundus)  d  triccsimus  tricesimus  alter)  (;i^nd,)  imddricesimus  (29th), 
quadragesimv.s  (40th),  quintns  et  nonagesimus  (nonagesimus  quintus) 
l,9.jth),  centcsimris  primus  (primus  et  centrsiiwus)  (101st),  millesimus, 
bis  mincsimus  (2()l)0th),  rftcics  udllesimus  (10,000th),  sciJie?  ct  vicies 
miUtsimus  (21,000th),  etc. 

531.  Notice  that  («),  as  in  English,  the  two  first  ordinals  are  not 
derived  from  the  corresponding  cardinals  ;  and  that  altir,  as  "  other" 
iu  oMer  English,  is  largely  used  for  "second."  Secundus  is  rather 
"  following  "  next  iu  time  or  in  rank. 

"  Alter  idem  "  is  "a  second  self,"  altera  tanto,  "  by  as  much  again." 

(b)  Unus  often  takes  the  place  of  our  "  first "  in  enumerating. 

Hujus  rei  tres  sunt  causae,  una,  altera  (or  alia),  tertia  ;  '■^  first, 
second,  third." 

(c)  The  ordinal  is  often  used  in  reckoning  time. 

Undevicesimum  jam  annum  bdlum  gerebatur.    The  war  had 
now  gone  on  for  19  years.     (See  321.  Obs.  2.) 
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(d)  "After,"  "  since,"  witli  an  ordinal  is  expressed  liy  ah. 

Awfioahihrhe  condita  millcdmo.     In  the  lOOOth  year  (or  the 
year  1000)  after  the  foundation  of  the  citj'.     (See  323,  a.) 

(e)  The  ordinal  is  always  used  in  t^ivini;  dates,  as  in  the  last  example. 

532.  Another  clas.?  is  thu  Distributives,  answering  to 
the  c|ue.stion  "how  many  at  a  time?"  'piutrni?  or  "  how 
many  each?"  "  b>/  ticos,"  "  tvjo  ecuJi."     Among  these  are — 

Siiiguli,  bini,   seni  (6)  ;  tcrni  deni   (13)  ;   viccni  singuli    (21) ; 
centcni,  singula  milla,  ccntcna  milia. 

(a)  Ex  singulis,  or  hin\5,familiis  singulos,  binos,  ternos,  obsides 
elegimus.  We  selected  one,  two,  or  three,  hostages  from  each  separate 
honsehoid,  or  each  pi  ir  of  households. 

(6)  They  arc  also  used  as  cardinal  nuniprals  with  names  that  have 
no  singular,  uni,  -ae,  -a  taking  the  i)la(C  of  singuli. 

In  unis  acdibus  binae  faere  nuptiae.     There  were  two  weddings 
in  one  house. 

(c)  For  the  special  uses  of  singuli  as  opposed  to  universi  and 
singularis  {imperium. singular e  is  used  for  "a jpcj-gowai  despotism)," 
see  380. 

06.5. — The  distributive  numerals  are  used  with  multiplicatives.  (See 
below.) 

533.  The  numeral  adverbs  are  those  that  answer  to 
the  question  "how  often?"  "  how  many  times  ?"  quoties, 
(quoticns)  ?     Such  are — 

Semel,  bis,  ter,  scxics,  ter  dccies,  vicies,  bis  ct  vicies,  tricies,  etc. 
Once,    twice,  l-J  times.      20  times.  30  times. 

(a)  These  are  both  adverbs  of  time,  and  also  simple  mnlliplicatives  ; 
cf.  the  English  six  times,  ten  times. 

Se.xies  consul  /actus  est.     He  was  made  consul  six  times  (but 

sextum,for  the  sixth  time). 
Qiiinquios  tantum  quam  quantum  licuit  civitatibics  imperavit. 

He  ordered  tlie  states  to  furnish  yiw  times  as  much  as  wa.s  legal. 

(b)  They  are  coupled  with  distributives  in  the  multiplication  table. 

Bis  bina  sunt  quattuor.     Twice  txco  is  four. 

(c)  With  semel  as  an  adverb  of  time,  itcrum  is  used  in  place  of  bis. 
Iterum  means  not  "again,"  but  "for  a  second  time;"  semel  atquc 
it  rum  is  not  "once  and  agiin,"  in  the  sense  of  "frequently,"  Init 
"once  and  even  fmice  ;"  "once  and  again,"  "m'ire  than  once,"  is  semel 
ac  saepius ;  "again  and  again,"  saepissime. 
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534.  Ordinal  adverbs  of  time  are  primum,  iteruvi,  tertium, 
etc. ;  these  answer  to  the  English  "  for  the  first,  second, 
third,  time,"  etc. 

Iteruin,  qiuirtum.  Consul  /actus  est.     He  was  made  Consul  for 

the  second  or  fourth  time. 
Turn  imiimm  judo  'pi'adio  inter/ ait.     That  was  the  first  occashm 

on  which  he  took  part  in  a  regular  engagement. 

Obs. — "In  the  first  place,"  "secondly,''  "lastly,"  is  expressed  in  a 
narrative  or  argument,  primo  {-um},  deijide  {deinceps),  turn,  or  post, 
denique,  postrenio,  ad  extremum;  d-niqiu  is  often  inserted  in  an 
empiiatic  and  final  clause. 

535.  Fractions  are  expressed  thus : — (a)  One-half,  dimidimn  or 
diinklia  purs.  1 6)  Others,  where  the  numerator  is  1,  by  ordinals  with 
jar.^:  -J,  tertia  pars,  i,)o(7)  riiillesiina  'p'^rs ;  "tithes,"  decuniae 
{sc.  partes),  (c)  5,  duae  pirtes;  f,  tres  partes;  f,  tres  quintae  (sc. 
partes),  (rf)  Dimidio  plures,  ''luiif  as  many  again;"  duplo  plures, 
"  twice  as  many." 

Dimidiuni  exercitus  qiiam  quod,  or  quantum  acceperat,  reduxit. 
He  brought  back  half  the  army  which  he  had  received. 

536.  The  following  are  the  common  modes  of  expressing  numbers. 
(a)  Nostrorum,  or,   e   nostris,   dzcem,  triginta,    ducenti,  ad  viilh 

ducenti  (1200,  ad  is  here  adverbial  and  governs  no  case),  tria  milia 
quiiujenti  (3500j  inter/cdi  sunt. 

{b)  Nostrorum,  sometimes  nostrl  (the  numeral  being  occasionally 
used  in  apposition),  duo  milia  caesa,  or  cacsi  (milia  being  treated 
sometimes  as  masculine  where  men  are  concerned),  aut  desiderati  sunt 
(were  missing). 

(c)  Milites  praemisit  duccntos  v'ujinti;  pedites  ad  mille  ducenfos 
cum  amplius^  mille  equitum  praemisit,  or  peditum  tria  milia 
ducentos,  etc. 

Obs. — Large  indefinite  numbers  are  expressed  by  sex-(ses-)centi, 
-a,  -ae :  sexcenta  alia,  "  a  hundred  other  things  ;"  milies  moripraestat, 
"'twere  better  to  die  a  thonsrind  deaths;"  ne  millesimam  quidein 
joartem  intelligo,  "  I  don't  understand  a,  particle  (of  what  he  says)." 

Exercise  66. 
A. 
1.  In  his    ninety-second-   year  he  was  still ^  able  to 
answer    those  whu  *  asked    his    opinion.     2.  I    ask    first 

^  Remember  that  with  numbers  quam  is  rarely  expressed  a,iter  plus, 
amp!iu>!,  etc.      (318,  Vbs.) 

*  Either  anno  aetatl-i,  or  as  in  327. 

*  "Still"  need  not  be  expressed.  *  Part,  pres,    (414,) 
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whence  you  come,  secondly,  whither  you  are  going, 
thirdly,  why  you  are  armed,  lastly,  why  you  are  iu  my 
house.  3.  The  generals  met  at  the  liver  side,  each  witli 
an  interpreter  and  ten  soldiers.  4.  One,  two,  three  days 
had  now  passed,  yet^  no  agreement  had  l>een  come  to 
as  regards  the  conditions  of  peace.  5.  In  prosperity  I 
thought  your  lather  one  of  Fortune's  favourites,  in  these 
dark'-^  days  I  see  that  he  belongs,  and  always  has 
Iti 'longed,  to  the  class  of  great  men.^  6.  lie  stayed  at 
^lilan,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  poj)ulous  of  cities, 
one  or  two  days;  yet  out  of  100,000  citizens,  not  one 
thanked  him  for  the  preservation'*  of  the  city  and  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  from  its  walls,  and  perhaps^  not 
one  single  soul  felt  the  gratitude  which  he  owed.  7. 
There  lias  been  a  disastrous^  battle ;  2,500"  of  our  men 
have  been  slain;  it  is  said  that  half  as  many  again  are 
taken  prisoners,  and  that  one  or  two^  of  the  four  generals 
are  missing.  8.  We  have  lost  an  excellent  man ;  if  not 
the  very  best  of  his  "class,  yet  at  all  events  one  of  those 
who  come  but  once°  in  a  generation.  9.  I  have  received 
two'*^  letters  from  3^ou  to-da}',  one  yesterday ;  the  rest  I 
have  looked  for  in  vain;  though  I  have  waited  for  them 
one  or  two  days,  and  sent  to  inquire,^^  not  once,^-  but 
twice.  10.  This  is  the  nineteenth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege.  Tiie  commander  of  the  garrison 
is  den^anding  two  hostages  from  every^^  houseliold,  to 
prevent^"*  any  rising  on  the  ])art  of  the  townspeople,  who 
are  mostly ^^  armed,  and  who  outnumber  his  troops  by 
two  to  one. 


'^  Nee  tamen  quklquam.    (See  HO.)  -  Simply  <ew?7>ora. 

*  Use  vlr  with  summiis.    (See  224,  note  ^)        *  Sec  417,  i. 

^  TJse  Iiaud ncio  an.    (169.)  "  Impersonal,  218,  06s, 

7  636,  a.  »  Ex,  e.    (296,  Gbs.)  '  330,  a. 

"532,6.  "  Supine  of  «dsci7a?i.    (402.) 

«  533,  c.  "  632,  a. 

"  "  That  no  (103)  rising  q/" .   .  .  may  take  place. " 
^  Use  pln-H/ne  in  app.,  often  so  used  where  the  ivhole  and  a. ]}art  are 
not  contrasted.    (297.) 
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Exercise  G(x 
B. 

At  the  age  of  scarcely  nineteen  lie  had  again  and  again 
taken  part  in  regular  engagements,  and  had  more  tlian 
once  slain  an  enemy  in  single  combat,  and  was  now^  on 
tlie  point-  of  engaging  an  army  half  as  large  again  as  that 
which  he^  commanded.  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  a  crisis, 
lie  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  njore  than  1600  infantry  to 
defend*  his  allies  against  an  irruption  of  the  Indians, 
although  two-thirds  of  his  army  consisted  of  recruits,-"" 
who^  were  now  to  fight  their  first  battle.  But  he  preferred 
to  die  a  thousand'  deaths,  rather  than  turn  his  back  on 
a  barbarian  foe,  who  if  once  he  won*^  the  day  would,  he 
welP  knew,  afflict  his  country  with  everj"  kind  of  wrong. 


1  328,  h.  2  418^  (I  8  355^  (95^   j 

*  "  To  repel  (gerundive)  from  his  allies."  '  Tiro  iviles,  sing.    (223.) 

«  Part,  in  -ruy.    (406.)  "  636,  Ohs. 

»  Mood  and  tei:se  ?     (471,  Obs. )  ^  32,  6, 


EXE  R  CISE    h  X  VI 1. 
THE    ROMAN    CALENDAR. 

537.  The  Ilomau  nionths  consisted  (alter  the  reform 
of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar)  of  the  same  number  of 
days  as  the  English  months ;  but  tlie  days  were  numbered 
(juite  differently. 

538.  The  first  day  of  the  month  was  called  Kahndae 
(the  Kalends) ;  the  Nones  {Nonoc)  fell  on  the  fifth  or 
Hccentli  ;  the  Ides  (Ll-ns,  -uum,  f.)  were  always  eight  days 
after  the  Nones;  that  is,  the  thirteenth  ov  fifteenth. 

"  In  ]\Iarch,  July,  October,  May, 
Tlie  Nones  were  on  the  seventh  day." 
(The  Ides  therefore  on  the  15th.) 

To  tliese  names  of  days,  the  names  of  the  month  were 
attached  as  adjectives  :'^  ad  Kalendas  Maias,  "by  the  1st  of 
May"  (326);  In  Nonas  Junias,  "/or  the  5th  of  June;" 
Idus  Martiae,  "the  l^tM.  of  March." 

539.  From  these  three  fixed  points  the  other  days  of 
the  month  were  reckoned  hacJcwards,  and  inclusively,  i.e. 
both  days  were  counted  in. 

Days  between  the  Kalends  and  the  Xones  were  reckoned 
by  their  distance  fron?  the  Nones;  those  between  the 
Nones  and  tlie  Ides  by  their  distance  from  the  Ides; 
those  after  the  Ides  by  their  distance  from  the  Kalends  of 
i\\e.  following  month. 

To  suit  this  Itoman  way  of  reckoning,  we  must  subtract 
the  given  day  from  the  nunibcr  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Nones  or  Ides  fall  increased  by  one.     If  the  day  be  one 

'  These  forms  are,  Januarius,  Febniarius,  Martins,  Aprilis,  Maius, 
Junius,  Quintilis  {or  Julius),  Sextiiis  (or  Augustus),  Septem-,  Octo-, 
Novem-,  Decern-,  bris. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  Mere  called  Quintilis,  Sextllia, 
respectively  (=  the  J{fth  and  -siafh  month,  reckoning  from  March,  the 
n\l  beginning  of  the  year),  till  those  names  were  exchanged  for  Jtdiue 
a  id  Aiuiuslus  in  honour  of  the  two  first  Caesar.«, 
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before  tlie  Kalends,  wo  mast  subtract  from  the  last  day 
of  the  month  increased  hy  two,  as  the  Kalends  fall  within 
the  next  month. 

Thus  take  the  3rd,  9th,  23rd  of  June  :— 

(1)  In  June  the  Nones  are  on  tliejifth ;  therefore  three 
nuist  be  subtracted  from  (5  + 1  =)  six ;  and  the  reujainder 
being  3,  the  day  is  "  the  tldrd  day  before  the  Nones  of 
June." 

(2)  In  June  the  Nones  being  on  the  hfth,  the  Ides  are 
on  the  tliirteenth,  and  the  subtraction  must  be  from  four- 
teen. Hence  subtract  9  from  14;  the  remainder  being  5, 
the  day  is  t\\e  fifth  day  before  tlie  Ides  of  June. 

(3)  Since  June  has  thirty  days,  we  must  subtract  from 
thirty-two.  Hence  subtract  23  from  32  ;  the  remainder 
being  9,  the  day  is  the  ninth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  July. 

So  December  30th  is  not  the  second,  but  the  third  day 
before  the  Kalends  of  January. 

540.  The  names  for  days  are  thus  expressed  in  Latin. 

"On  the  third  before  the  Kalends  of  March  "  is  by  rule 
"  die  icrtio  ante  Kulendas  Martias/'  which  was  shortened 
by  the  omission  of  die  and  ante  into  "  tertio  Kalendas 
Martias"  or  iii.  Kal.  Mart. 

But  another  form  is  used  (almost  exclusively)  by  Cicero 
and  Liry ;  this  form  is  "ante  dieni  tertiuni  Kalendas 
Martias,"  shortened  into  "  a.  d.  iii.^  Kal.  Mart." 

This  ante-diem  came  to  be  treated  as  an  indeclinable 
substantive,  and  the  prepositions  oA,  in,  ex  were  prefixed 
to  it,  as  to  other  substantives  of  time. 

The  last  day  of  the  month  is  pridic  Kalcndarum  or 
pridie  Kalendas. 

The  following  ai's  examples. 

1.  Natiis  est  Augustus  ix.  Kal.  Oct.  (nono  Kalendas  Octobres), 

i.e.  on  the  2'3rcl  of  tiejptember. 

2.  Kalendis  Aiigustis  natus  est  Claudius,  iii.  Id.  Oct.  (tertio  Idns 

Octobres)  excessit.     (1st  of  August  and  October  13th.) 

3.  Meniinisti  me  a.  d.  xii.  Kal.  Nov.  sentenfinm  dicere  in  Senatu  ? 

Do  you  remember  mv  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  the  2lst 
of  October  ? 

*  For  an  explanation  of  this  form  see  Roby,  L.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  454, 
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4.  Quattuor  dierum  siqipUcatio  indirta  est  ex  a.  d.  v.  Id.  Oct. 

A  four  d;iy.s'  i)ublic  thanksgiving  lia.s  been  proclaimed  from 
the  Wth  of  October. 

5.  Consul  comiti'i  in  a.  d.  iii.  Non.  Sext.  edixit.    The  Consul  fixed 

the  3rd  of  An  (just  for  the  elections. 

6.  In  ante  dies  oclavum  et  spptiinum  Kalendas  Octohres  comiHis 

dicta  dies.     The  date  fixed  for  the  elections  is  tlic  24th  and 
2iyth  of  lieptemher. 

Exercise  67. 

1.  Y\'e  liave  been  lonkin<r  for  yoii  flay  ^  after  day  from 
the  tliird  of  March  to  the  tenth  of  April :  your  father  and 
1-   he>iin  to  fear  that   something;   lias  happened  amiss. 

2.  Your  father  parted  from  us  at-*  IJhodes  on  the  14th  of 
July:  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  seriously  both  from  sea- 
sickness and  home-sickne.ss ;  we  have  not*  yet  received 
any  letter  from  him,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  reach  home 
safe  and  sound  by  ^  the  twelft  h  of  August.  The  day  after  ^ 
he  left  us  we  heard  that  he  ou,uht '^  to  have  started  three 
days  earlier^  if  lie  wished^  to  be  at  home  in  good  time. 

3.  You  promised  si.x  months  ago  to  stay  in  ni}'- house ^** 
from  the  3rd  to  the  21st  of  A]jril.  I  hope  that  you  will 
do  your  utmost  to  keep  your  Avord  ;  you  have  been  looked 
for  now  these  ten^^  days.  4.  Instead  ^^  of  keeping  his 
word  by  starting  to  his  father  at  Eome  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  he  preferred  to  linger  in  the  fair  city  ^^  of  Naples 
for  over  twenty  days.  He  scarcely  reached  home  by  the 
25th  of  September:  a  circumstance^*  of  which,  as^°  it 
was  fatal  also  to  his  own  prospects  and  his  father's  good 
name,  he  repented,  I  believe,  from  that  day  '^  to  the  latest 
day  of  his  life. 

»  328.  c.                           -  .See  26,  note.  ^  See  315. 

^  NullHsndhuc.  (See328,  (/.)  ^  Ad.    (326.) 

«  323,  /*.                          "  Ocrund.    (388.)  *'  J «/fi  with  abl.    (322,  a.) 

'  Mood?   (444.)           '"  316,  iii.  '^  321,  Ohs.  2. 

>-  431,  Ohs.                    "  317.  "  Quae  res.    (67.) 
»'  Quum.    (430.)           i«  326, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES. 

54L  The  tbllowiag  Supplementary  Exercises  are  added, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  eulargiiig  the  range  of  practice 
in  applying  tlie  rules  and  remarks  cc^ntained  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  book,  partly  also  with  a  view  of  introducing 
a  few  specimens  of  continuous  passages  adapted  to  at 
least  the  standard  of  an  ordinary  Entrance  or  "  Pass " 
Examination  at  the  Universities  or  elsewhere. 

The  last  Exercise  (jSTo.  15)  is  recapitulatory,  and  consists 
of  a  hundred  sliort  sentences  bearing  mainly  on  the  same 
portion  of  the  work  (Exercises  i.-xxiii.).  Reference  here 
and  in  other  Exercises  is  frequently  made  to  later 
sections.  The  sentences,  though  necessarily  limited  in 
their  range,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  a  large  number  of 
the  most  fundamental  ])oints  of  difference  between  the 
Latin  and  English  languages. 

Ohs. — In  attempting  any  more  continuous  passage  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  connexion  in  thought  between  each  fresh 
sentence  and  that  which  precedes  it  is  much  oftener  indicated  by 
some  word  or  phrase  in  Latin  than  it  is  in  English.  Hence  in  writing 
Latin  we  must  often  insert  some  co-ordinating  conjunction  (Intr.  56), 
answering  to  "moreover,"  "but,''  "for,"  "therefore,"  etc.,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  Englih,  or  change  "not"  into  "nor,"  or  the  demon- 
strative into  the  relative.     (See  78.) 

341 
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Xo.  1. 
To  follo-w  Exercises  1  and  2. 

1.  Not  even^  the  vilest  of  niaukiml  would  have  envied  his  own 
father.  2.  Yesterilaj'  he  returned  frum  Naples,  to-morrow  he  is  to- 
set  out  from  Italy  to  Spain.  ,3.  No  one  in  the  worlil  is  more  seenre 
against^  violence,  for  no  one*  ever  consulted  to  such-'*  a  degree  the 
interests  of  the  country.  4.  Having  obtained  the  throne  by  violence, 
he  yet  became  before  long"  most  dear  to  the  whole  nation,  for  ik)  one 
ever  less  consulted  his  own  interests.  5.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his 
fathers  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  on  the  fifth  he  Mas  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  soldiers,  on  the  sixth,  having  led  his  army  into  the 
enemies'  country,  he  was  \\  oun<led  l>y  his  own  swnrd  while  he  was 
mounting"  his  horse.  G.  No  one  was  ever  more  famous,  and  no  one 
ever  attained  to  higher  (ijri-atcr)  rank,  or  ac(|nii'ed  such  (87)  wealth  ;  yet 
he  was  dear  to  few,  hated  by  many,  and  no  one  ever  did  his  country 
greater  harm.  7.  You  are  obeyed  by  no  one,  yet  your  father  was 
the  ruler^  of  a  mighty  nation.  S.  Tliat^  deed  of  yours  will  never  be 
pardoned  by  yor.r  countrymen. 

1  Intr.  99.  -  Fiit.  in  -j-ks.    14,  c.  *  a,  obi 

*  neqnc  enim  quis'piam  (sec  HO);  nnn  is  liut  rarelv  used  before  cnim. 

5  taut  um, -Adv.  6="soon."  "  'Tense?    See  180.    Cf.  411 

8  inixiero,  -are.     See  25.  9  isle.   11,  d. 

Xo.  2. 
To  follow  Exercise  3. 

1.  For  three  days^  we  waited  for  you  (/>/.)  and  hoped  in  vain  for 
your  arrival  :  on  the  fourth  day  the  Indians,  who  w  ere  blockading  our 
camp,  dispersed  and-  took  their  departure ;  a*  circumstance  which 
gave  us  freedom  from  long-continued  fear  and  anxiety.  2.  You  {pi.) 
crave  for  freedom,  aud  are  going*  to  fight  for"*  your  native  land,  for 
yonr  altars  and  hearths  ;  these  (men)  j)ray  for  peace,  and  are  afraid  of 
the  hardships  aud  toils  of  war.  You  I  honour,  them"  I  despise. 
3.  Your  riclies  iuciease  daily,  but  they  neither  increase  your  leisure, 
nor  bring  you  (243)  either  happiness  or  peace  of  mind.  4.  Your 
native  land,  wliich  was  once  the  ruler  of  many  nations,  is  now  most 
cruelly  o-'prcssed  by  the  vilest  enemj',  whom  lately  she  both  despised 
and  haicd.  5.  I  am  waiting  here  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers 
whom  I  sent  for  yesterday,  the  enemies'  forces  are  increasing  duily, 
and  we  shall  soon  despair  of  peace.  6.  By  a  bloody  ami  1  ingcontinned 
war  we  have  freed  our  countrj-,  and  repelled  from  our  walls  a  haughty- 
foe  ;  we  now  i>ray  for  peace.  7.  Having'  advanced  into  the  thick^  of 
the  battle  he  received  a  mortal  wound  ;  while'-'  dving,  he  foretold  the 
ruin  of  his  nation  and  the  triumi>h  of  the  enemy. 

1  9,  a. 

*  pro,     Se    6. 


'-  r. 

3  See  67. 

•1  14,  c. 

«  iilc. 

11,  (i.                ■  15,11. 
»  Sec  40G,  no'-  -. 

'  "la  dstof." 
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Xo.  3. 
To  follow  Exercise  4. 

1.  Both  your  brother  and  you  were  at  that  time  in  exile  ;  my 
father  and  I  were  at  home,  exjjosed  to  the  fury  and  cruelty  of  our 
deadliest'  enemies.  We  liad  provoked  no  one  either  l>y  words  (^r  acts, 
yet  we  endured  much,  and  long  and  s^orely-  siglied  in  vain  for  freedom 
ancl  safety  ;  now  you  aud  I  are  secure  and  fiee  from  care,  and  no''  one 
will  any  longer^  intiict  on  us  injury  or  wrong.  2.  Freed  from  the 
barlfarous  tyranny  of  au  alien  lace,  Ave  have  spared  tho.'-e'  who  had 
mo-;t  cruelly  oppressed  our  country,  (aud)  we  have  pardoned  tho.^e 
wlio  in  tlie  face''  of  national  ruin  had  neglected'^  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  were  consnltincr  merely  their  own  interests;  but  neither 
you  nor  I  will  any  longer*^  consent  to  forgive  the  offences  of  these'' 
men,  or  to  listen  to  those  who,  having  ol)tained  rank  and  riches  by 
the  vilest  arts,  are  new  urging  upon  us  a  disiionourable  peace. 


1  55.  -  mnltiiM  diuqne.  ^  110.  *  jam.    See  328,  a. 

5  is.   70.  «  in  (abl.).    273,  Ohs.  '  Abl.  alis.    14,  h. 

8  diuUiis.  See  328,  a.  "  iste,  contemptuous.    See  338,  06s.  2. 


No.  4. 
To  follow  Exercises  6  and  6. 

1.  You  and  I  weie,  he  replied,  in  the  country  with' your  brother, 
but  would  return  to  Naples  on  the  first-  of  August  ;  1  believe  that  he 
made'*  a  great  mistake,  and  that^  not  designedly  but  by  jiure'  acciilent, 
for  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  deceive  a 
friend  and  guest ;  but  we  shall,  it  is  ])lain,  be  looked  for  in  vain  both 
by  your  father  and  my  relations.  2.  He  ascertained  that  the  weather 
had  changed,''  aud  that  the  crowd,  which  had  gathered  together  in  the 
morning,  would  soon  disjierse  ;  lie  ho[)ed  therefore  before  night  to  be 
able  to  leave  his  house,  and  reach  our  camp  in  safety  ;  having  arrived 
there'^  he  wished  to  have  an  interviev.'  with  Caesar,  whoir.  ne  had  Ions 
been  pretending  to  wish  to  join,  and  from  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain'  safety  aud  assistance.  For  he  hoped  by  his^  aid  to  attain  to 
the  Lifirhest  rank  and  office  in  his'  own  nation. 


'  i.e.  "in  the  houRe  of,"  apud.   331,  4  o.  -  Kalmdis  Sa:1iUhus.    See  538. 

^  U.sem)(/?!(mori»!/iCT)iPH<cr  with  a  verb.  25.  ••  ncque  id.    Cf.  344. 

5  Use  two  adverbs  witli  ac.    See  V'ocab.,  under  chiincc. 

6  Abl.  abs.   14  ami  15.  "  "  Whither  when  he  had  arrived."  14,  a 
8  i.e.  "by  asking."   See  Vocab.  9  See  11,  d  and  e  ;" aid "  is  opera. 
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No.  5. 
To  follow  Exercise  7. 

1.  News  was  now  brought  to  me  that  my  brother,  having  been 
struck  by  a  javelin,  and  exhausted  by  many  '  serious  wounds,  was  no 
longer  able  either  to  keejt"'^  the  saddle,  or  lead  his  men''  against  the 
enemy.  Having'*  heard  this,  I  was  much  atfecteil,  for  I  could  neither 
hurry  to  him  as'  I  wished  to  do,  nor  did  I  liope  that  he  would  be  able 
any  longer  to  keep  tlie  enemy  in  check.  It  seemed  moreover,  that  the 
soldiers  wlio  were  with"  me  were  losing  heart,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
enemy  wms  expecting  large  reinforcements  bt'tore  nighu,  and  would 
SDon  take  the  ai^gressive.  I  resolved  therefore  to  try  to  finish  the 
matter  by  a  single  charge.  2.  Your  brother  was,  he  said,  a  man  of^  a 
kindly  heart,  and  abounded*  in  wealtli  and  resources,  anil  he  was  sure 
that  he  would  never  dest;rt  his  friends,  nor  wish  such  a  blow  to  be 
inflicted  on  his  own  relations.  3.  It  seems  that  he  had  resolved  to 
become  consul  in  that  year,  but  that  he  pretended  to  be  craving  for 
re|)03e  and  quiet.  4.  He  was  iiuwilling,  he  replied,  to  despair,  but 
would  rather  be  in  exile  than  be  a  slave. 

1  See  below,  56.  ^  iix  equo  haerere.  3  siti.  *  Intr.  58. 

«  67.  C  8,  Obs.  7  Abl.  27L  8  circumjluo.  284. 

No.  6. 
To  follow  Exercises  7  and  8. 

1.  He  talked  very  little  about  the  past ;  about  the  future  his  hopes 
were  hi^h,  but  he  perceived  that  he  was  at  variance  on  this  question* 
with  many  excellent  men,  and  he  preferred  being-  silent  to  disagreeing' 
with  these,  and  agreeing-  with  his  own  enemies,  ami  his  country's 
foes ;  neither  you  nor  I  can  think  that  he  Avas  mistaken,  for  we  know 
that  his  goo  I  sense,  honestv,  and  courage  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
2.  He  promised  to  send  m'i'  a  letter  on  ihe  15th  of  March,*  and  made 
many  other  tine  jiretences,^  but  he  has  neither  kept  his  i)romises,  nor 
does  he  any  longer  venture  to  make  a  secret  of  having  purposely 
broken  his  word.  3.  He  threatens,  they  say,  to  take  from  me  all  the 
distinctions  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome;  for  myself,'' I  hardly  think  lie  will  succeed   in  \his^   design. 

4.  He  would  rather,  he  replied,  obey  tlie  most  unjust  laws,  than  be  at 
varian  ;e  with  true  patriots,  and  disagree  with  every  sensible*  man. 

5.  We  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  j-our  brotlier  will  return  to  Rome 
and  imitate  the  noble  acts  of  his  forefathers,  but  all  his  contemporaries 
can  guarantee''  that  he  will  never  desert  his  friends,  or  break  his  word, 
or  join  the  enemies  of  his  native  land. 

1  in  hac  caufa,  lit.  "in  this  suit."  2  lufiiiit'vc  in  each  case.    See  94,  and  42. 

8  ad  me.    See  6.  •»  Srie  533  5  See  54. 

'  ego  or  equUkm.  11,  a.  "  qni(sec  Intr.  58),  early  in  the  clause. 

8  Superlative  with  (/m's^uc.   375.  '  Vac  n/ioKcku. 
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No.  7. 

To  follow  Exercise  9. 
1.  You  [pl^  have  oome  here^  manifestly  with  reluctance,  and  you 
say  that  you  will  not-  wait  any  longer  for  the  arrival  of  your  friends, 
who  will,  you  think.-'  ba  far  from*  secure  in  our  camp.  For  myself,  I 
have  promised  you  again  and  again  to  say  nothing  about  tlie  j)ast,  and 
I  have  resolved  both  to  pardon  you,  and  to  spare  them.  But  yon 
apparently  e.xpect  that  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  I  shall  l)reak  my  word, 
and  act'^  towards'^  you  and  them  with  the  height  of  treachery.  I  know 
that  you  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  that 
you  are  silently  despairing  both  of  your  own  and  your  children's 
safety.  What  falsehoo  i"  have  I  ever  told?  When  have  I  ever  broken 
my  word?  2.  It  is  said  that  the  king  himself  was  the  only  one  of^^ 
the  whole  of  his  army  to  ride  in  safety  past  the  fatal  marsh  (pi.),  and 
the  tirst  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  whence  on  the  next  dav 
he  mournfully  and  reluctantly  le  I  back  his  troojisand  never^  again  ven- 
tured to  form  such  high  hopes  or  emliark'**  on  such  great  enterprises.  It 
seemed  that  as"^  he  had  been  the  lirst  to  hope  for  the  best,'-  so  he  was 
the  first  to  abandon  his  undertaking  ;  he  ])referred  to  appear  fickle  and 
cowardly  rather  tlian  to  Ijrin^  ruin  and  destr  ictioii  on  his  country. 

1  Why  not /uc.''  A  !/c  after  verbs  of  molion.     2  33.  ^  Z2,h. 

<  parnm,  "  but  little."  5  iitor,  "employ  treachery"  (with  .alil.). 

6  in  vobis,  "in  your  case."  7  See  54.  s  e,  ex,  "out  of." 
9  nee  unqvampnstea.    Xever  join  et  with  nunqiiam.  or  any  negative  word     110. 

10  Metaphor.     Use  moliri,  and  see  54.  H    sicut .  .  .  ita,oret  .  .  .  et.     i-  Neut  pi. 

Xo.  8. 
To  follow  Exercises  10  and  11. 
1.  As^  I  was  making  my  way  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley, 
I  fell  unawares  into  an  ambush  of  brigands.  My  captors-  liad,  it  seemed, 
been  long  expecting  my  arrival,  and  having  seized-*  and  made-*  me  fast 
with  chains,  and  dragged  me  from  the  road*  into  the  neighbouring 
forest,  they  again  and  again  threatened  me  with  (247)  torture  and 
death.  At  last,  when  I  promised  to  send  a  large  amount^  of  goM 
within  four  days,  my  chains''  were  struck  off  and  i  was  set  at  liberty. 
and  in  company"  with  two  armed  guards,  returned  to  the  ]>lace^  whence 
I  had  set  out.  2.  He  had  now,  he  said,  ceased  to  hope  for  much,  for 
he  had  lost  (he  said)  the  best  friends  he  hail,''  and  was  going  to  live 
with  men  who  had  always  been  his  deadly  enemies,  by  whom  he  had 
been  both  accused  and  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  who  had 
reluctantly  spared  his  life.  3.  Your  accusers"^  will,  I  e.vpect,  reach  the 
city  to-morrow  ;  I  hope  tliat  you  will  be  (193,  iv.)  unanimously  acquitted. 
4.  You'^  who  once  set  at  nought  bodily  (59)  pain  (pL),  are  now  apparently 
dismayed  by  it.  It  is'-  with  reluctance  that  I  say  this  of  (de)  the  son  of 
so  great  a  man.  5.  You  obviously  treat  lightly  the  afifairs  of  others  ;  I 
hope  that  you  will  value  hi','hly  the  good  opinion  of  your  countrj'men. 

1  diiTO  with  pres.     See  130.  276.                           '  ^\ec  of  participle  pass.    15. 

*  devia.  '  j>rindus.  n.             "  .\h\.  abs. 

7  8,  b.  8  eo,  vnJe.   See  89.                       s  Mood?     See  77. 
JO  J4,  e.    Not  accusator.    See  76.  "  See  75,                        »  See  83, 
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No.  '.I. 
To  follow  Exercises  12  and  13. 

1.  It  is  generally'  agreed  among  historians  that  this  king,  trained  W 
toil  ipl.)  and  accustomed  to  bt-ar  with  j)atience  the  frowns'- of  fortune. 
s'lowed-*  in  the  niiflst  of  disaster  (/tL\  aii<l  niiii  the  same  cliaracter  as  in 
]r()s|)erity.  As  he  liad  l)een  the  fir.'-t  to  he)])  his  country  in  its  hour*  of 
distress,  so  lie  vias  the  last  to  despair  of  it  (when)  coniiuered  and  down- 
trodden. But  lie  ])referreil  heing  an  exile  in  his  old  age  to  living  in  safety 
at  home,  aiul  obeying  one  whom  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  almost  without 
excejition,  believed  to  be  likely  to  keep  his  word.  2.  Tlieie  is  all  the 
ditference  between  returning  thanks  and  showing  gratitude.  As  I 
was  the  last  to  l)elieve  tliat  you  would  have  set  at  nought  honour, 
honesty,  and  the  good  opinion  of  your  countrymen,  so  to-day  I  refuse 
to  think  that  you  have  jiroved''  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  represeiit*^  you  to  be  ;  and  it  is  with  reluctance  tliat  I  yield 
to  those  wlio  deny  that  you  are  the  same  man  as  I  once  fancied  you 
to  be 

1  satis  or  fere.  2  Jlefciplior,  "  adversi- fortune. " 

•*  See  241.  ■•  Siiiiplj'  part.pres.  ot  laboro,  -are. 

s  See  14,  c.  6  Vseexisto.  See  241.  7  "assert." 

No.  10. 
To  follow  Exercises  14  and  15. 

On  the  ne.xt  day  the  king,  to  avoid  wearying  by  a  long  march  his 
soldiers  (who  were)  exhausted  with  a  long  and  indecisive  battle,  ke[it 
his  men  within  their  lines.  Meantime  the  enemy  having  sent  for 
reinforcements  were  waiting  for  an  attack  (on  tiie  ]iart)  of  our  men, 
so  that  tliey  seemed  by  no  means  desirous  of  lighting.  After  noon- 
day tlie  king,  seeing'  that  the  strength  and  si>irits  of  his  men  were 
now  so  iirich  restored,  that  thej'  were  likely  to  shiink  from  no 
danger,  and  stood  (up)  ])repared  for  fighting,-  threw  open-'  two  gates, 
and  having  ma<le  a  suchlen*  sally  surprised  the  enemy  (who  were 
taken)  unawares  ami  looking  for  nothing  of  thc^  kind,  fireat  numbers 
they  stirrounil''  and  slay,  anil  so  great  was  the  slaughter  that  out  of  l/.r) 
more  than^  3000  soldiers  scarcely  500  escai)ed  nn  wounded,  and  that, 
had*  not  night  interposed,  not  even  these  would  have  survived.  So 
(entirely)  in  short  did  fortune  chanize  (sides),  that  those  M'ho  quite 
lately"  were  on  the  point  of  winning  the  d.av,  were  now  stealing  away 
and  praying  for  night  and  darkness,  and  those  who  but  latelj' '"  were 
despairing  of  their  safety,  and  looking  for  death  or  slavery,  were 
exulting  in  victory  and  freedom. 

1  See  412.         -9"  ^aIiI   ahs.  •)  Use  ad  verb.        -5  8" 

614,  c,  "G]-,  0/«,  S  MINI  Willi  ]>l.-jMif.  subj  S  iHiilixuite.         i"  WKx/o, 
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Xo.  11. 
To  follow  Exercise  16. 

Thereupon,  he  sent'  for  their  chief  men,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
lie  disheartened  ou  account  of  such  a  serious  disaster.  He  had  warned 
them,  he  said,-' that  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  but  it  had  been  impossible 
to  persuade  them  not  to  put  faith  iu  idle  rumours  and  fictitious  messages. 
Tlie  Indians  earnestly  im[ilored  him  to  forgive  them-*  for  this  great 
error  ;  they  succeeded  at  last  by  their  prayers  or  tears  in  persuad- 
ing him  that  they  would  never  again*  allow  themselves  to  be  so  easily 
overreached  and  entrajiped  {caicjlit).  While ^  they  were  thus*  con- 
versing, it  happened  that  a''  prisoner  was  brought  to  Cortes,  who 
professed  to  be  one^  of  the  king's^  bodyguard.  The  general  oi'dered 
liis^*^  fetters  to  be  struck  off  and  himself  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent 
him  back  with  a  letter  to  the  king.  He  did  this  with  the  intention  of 
appearing  to  be  anxious  for  a  truce  ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  wishing 
for  anything^'  of  the  kind  that  he  was  ready  to  reject  any^^  con- 
ditions, and  iireferred  to  put  the  fortune  of  war  a  second  time  to  the 
test  (rather)  than  to  accept  from  the  king  even  the  mo.st  honourable 
peace. 


1  Ace.  part.  pass.  15.  -  Avoiil  parentliesi.s.  32.     3  pj-onduii?  See353,  ii.  and  247. 

■i postca.  5  ((wHi.- tense?  liO.           ^  haec.                      '!  qxddam.   361. 

8  unus  e.     See  529,  e.  9  Adj.   58.                           w  Relative.   78. 
11  guisqvam.   358.                                                        i-  359. 


No.  12. 
To  follow  Exercises  17  and  18. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  letter  will  not  reach  you  across  the  enemies' 
lines.  We  have  now  been'  invested  here  for  a  whole  month  (321),  and- 
I  cannot  help  beginning  to  des])air  of  the  whole  state-'  of  affairs.  The 
numbers*  of  the  enemy  are  such  as  we  had  never  dreamed  of,*  and  as" 
all  the  roads  are  closed,  no  suji]ilies  can  be  brouLiht  up;  scarcely  any 
letters  reach  us,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  are  involved 
in  very  serious  danger.  Do  you  therefore  not  hesitate  to  write  to  the 
general  to  hasten  to  bring  us  assistance,  and  do  not  allow  your.self  to 
think  that  I  am  writing  thus  with  the  intention  of  calling"  him  away 
from  his  great  designs  and  bringing  hira  here  for  the  sake  of  our 
safety.  I  fear  that  the  enemy  (if  once)  victorious  here,  will  soon 
become  formidable  to  him  also,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  be 
crushed  without*  drawing  others  into  the  same  ruin. 

1  Tense?  181.  ^  neque,  etc.  ;  cf.  110.  3  gumma 'res^ 

*  viv.Uitudo  (sing.).  5  Metajilior,  "fancied  would  come  together." 

6  Abl.  abs.   420.  7  Part.  pass.   15.  s  See  111, 
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No.  13. 
To  follow  Exercises  19  and  20. 

Ai'e  we  to  say  that  Caesar  was  foully ^  miii'ileie4  or  that  be  was 
rightfully^  slain?  That  either  one-*  or  the  other  is  true  is  most 
certain.  Do  you  (.liii'j.)  then  choose  whichever^  you  like  ;  but  do  not 
say  now  this,  now  that,  and*  do  not  to-day  ]<>ok  on  Brutus  as  a  ]iatriot, 
to  morrow  as  an  assassin.  Dhl  Caesar  pay  the  i>enalty  of  liis  crimes? 
You  answer  "No  ;"  then  let  his  slayers  be  either  banished  or  iJUt**  to 
death  as  traitors.  Or'^  did  Brutus  speak  the  truth,*  when  (while) 
raisin;;  aloft  the  bloody  dagger,  he  exclaimed  that  the  nation's 
freedom  was  recovered?  "Yes,"  you  reply.  Then  wliy  do  j^ai  Leap 
abuse  on  one  to  whom  alone^  you  are  imlebted  for  your  freedom? 
Or^  do  you  think  that  what  Brut\is  did  was  in'''  itself  right  and  a 
benefit^'  to  the  nation,  but  that  he  himself  acted  criminally,  and 
should  be  punished'-'  with  binishment,  or  imprisonment,  or  death? 
For  myself  I  decline  to  meddle  with  so  nice'-^  a  question  ;  I  leave  it 
to  philosophers  (146). 

1  "criminnlly." 

2  "  ium  riiesvs,"  a  legal  ]ihrasfi  answering  to  our  "justifiable  homicide." 
^h'icille.    See  .040.  ii.  *rUcri}is    379.  5  145. 

8  "  lie  is  jiut  to  death,  etc.,"  mo/c  majorum  in  emu  auimadvertiiiir,  n  euphemism  for 
scoursing  and  beheading.  ".I)i.   161.  Sinvi...qvnm.   433,  «.     "  wnus.  529,  6. 

'^ per  .«c.  Ti  U.~e  tUllis,  avoid  hen,eficium  in  this  sense 

'2  Gerundive  of  nndto.  -an:,  wilii  abl.  !■'  subtilis,  or  difficilis. 

Xo.  14. 
To  follow  Exercises  21  and  22. 

The  king  summoned  his  staff  and  set  before  them  the  nature  and 
extent*of  the  damper,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  maguitude  of 
their  resources,  their  aims,^  designs,'  and  hopes.  For  my  part,  said 
he,  I  will  utter  my  real  sentiments  and  will  not  hide  the  fact-  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  both  all  (of)  you  and  I  myself  are  to-day  involved 
in  the  greate.st  danger.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  say''  whethei- 
the  reinforL'ements  which  we  look  for  will  ever  reach  us,  or  whether 
we  shall  perish  first^  overwhelmed  by  the  weapons  of  this  enormous'' 
host  But  whether  we  are"  to  live  or  die,  I  venture  to  feel  sure  of 
this  at  least,  that  no  one  of  us  will  allow  himself  to  think  it  a  light' 
matter,  whether  our  countrymen  are  to  be  grateful  to  us  in  our 
graves*  or  to  scorn  (despise)  ns  in  our  lives  ;  so  that  we  need  only 
deliberate  on  one  single  question,  by  what^  course  of  action  or  of 
endurance  we  shall  best  serve  (332,  .S,  (j)  our  common  country. 
Possibly  we  can  consult  our  own  safety  bv  remaining  here,  sheltered 
and  preserved  by  these  walls  ;  and  perhaps  this'"  is  the  safer  plan  ; 
but  it  sometimes  hap])ens  tliat  the  most  daring"  course  is  the  safest ; 
and  I  hope  to  persuade  you  that  it  will  so  turn  otxt  to-day. 

1 174.    Use  the  verbs  pfto,  and  mol-ior,  -iri.  ^  iUnd.    341.  *  Snjnne  in  -w.   404. 

ij'rUis.  6  Simply  ta?wu8.    S3.  6  Fut.  in -nis.         "!  jxirvi  faccrc.   305,  i. 

8  Met:iiihor,  use  niortiiu*.   6L  9  "By  doing  what,  enduring  what."  398. 

10  Kclative.  H  See  375,  noU  1. 
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Xo.  15. 

The  follo'wing'  Exercise  is  mainly  recapitiilatory ;  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  may  follow  Sections  1-194. 

1.  Tlie  whole  world  knows  wliy  you  are  envied.  2.  He  asked  if 
you  liad  ever  spared  a  siuizle  enemy.  '6.  He  hoi.ed,  he  said,  that  the 
matter  would  turn  out  contrary  to  his  expectations.^  4.  Have  you 
uot  come  from  the  same  place  -  as  I  ?  5.  He  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  summit  of  the  mouutaiu,  the  la.st  to  desceud.  6.  He  was  revolving 
many  thoui^hts  (54)  iu  silence.  7.  He  said  that  he  was  no  longer^  such 
as  he  had  ouce  been.  8.  There  had  been,  he  replied,  as  many  ojiinions 
as  there  were  men  standing  by.  9.  It  seeuis  that  jou  were  the  lirst 
within  human  memory  to  venture  on  this  enterprise.  10.  Having 
promised  to  settle  these  matters,  he  h^ld  his  peace.  II.  In  my  youth 
I  travelled  over  many  lands  and  seas,  in  my  old  age  I  remain  at  home. 
12.  He  came  honje  with  a  Weapon  intending*  to  kill  your  father; 
fortunately  ^  no  one  was  at  home.  13.  It  seemed  that  he  was  return- 
ing thai'ks  unwillingly  ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that  he  feels  grateful. 
14.  All  the  world  knows  that  you  are  under  an  obligation  to  me,  no 
one  believes  that  you  will  show  gratitude.  15.  I  who  was  once  your 
advocate  am  to-day  yotir  accuser.  IG.  So  alarmed  was  he  by  the 
shouts  of  the  bystanders  that  he  cnuld  scarcelj'  answer  his  questioners,* 
17.  Both  you  and  I  have  lost  an  excellent  friend,  whom  we  are  never 
likely  to  see  again  in  this  world.  IS.  Neither  yf)U  nor  I  are  likely  to 
believe  that  tlie  world  was  made  by  chance.  19.  I  know  not  whether 
you  wish  to  be  a  friend  '  to  me  or  an  enemj'.  20.  I  did  this  with  the 
intention  of  pleasing  you  ;  I  earnestly  beg  j'ou  therefoie  not  to  be 
angry.  2  I.  He  wrote  me  word^  not  to  leave  the  city  ;  I  happened  by 
chance  to  have'*  alreadj'  set  out.  22.  I  know  not  vhether  I  am 
likely  to  deter  him  from  "*  injuring  his  friends.  2.'?.  I  fear  that  we 
have  lost  the  city  ;  it  remains  to  see  if  we  can  retake  it.  24.  Three 
months  -'•  ago  the  city'-  ot  Veil  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  Rome ; 
it  has  now  been  (ISl)  long  blockaded,  it  will  soon  be  assaulted,  and 
there  is  danger, '-^  they  say,  of  its  being  stormed.  25.  The  weather 
was  now  changing,  and  the  sailors  were  dreading  the  violence  of  the 
winds.  26.  1  have  silently  resolved  to  be  at  leisure  to-morrow,  but 
perhaps  this  is '*  impossible.  27.  I  asked  him  liist  (534,  Uhs)  if  he 
had  committed  that  monstrous  crime  ;  l:e  answered  "  Yes  ;"  secondly, 
why  he  had  acted  so  ;  next,  when  ;  lastly,  with  what  weapon.  28.  He 
turned  to  his  companions  '^  and  asked  them  when  they  intended  to 
return  home.     29.   That  your  friend  is  fortunate  is  indisputable  (64) ;  I 


1  See  91,  Mood,  77,  Ohs. 

2  89. 

4  H,  c. 

5  64. 

»  43,  d. 

8  122,  c. 

10  )3r,  iL 

11  3  4. 

13  133. 

U  1S9. 

«faTO.  328,0. 

6  73. 

9  123. 

12  222. 

15  349,  Gbi. 
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entirely  disagree  with  those  who  say  that  he  is  haiipy  ;  happiness  *  is 
one  thing,  jirosjierity  another.  30.  Having  started  with  his  followers 
(349,  Ohx  )  tlie  next  day,  he  fell  unawares  into  an  anihush  ;  most 
fortunately-  I  came  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  enemy  from-' 
behind.  31.  Both  he  and  you,  it  is  plain,  were  persuaded  to  believe 
men  who  were  deceiving  you.  32.  I  fear  that  in  his  obi  age  be  no 
longer  has  the  same  views  as  in  his  youth.  33.  You  ask  me  if*  he 
is  of  the  same  character  as  his  Ijrother,  I  unwillingly  an.swer  "  No."" 
34.  I  earnestly  implored  him  to  wa-n  liis  father  not  to  ]iut  confidence 
in  that  man.  35.  Perceiving  (7//".//,  412)  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
trust  me,  I  ceased  to  urge  him  to  go  with  me.  36.  Bj  sure  you  come 
to  me  at  Home  (315)  that  we  may  both"  have  an  interview  with 
Caesar.  37.  So  cowardly  and  mean-si)irited  -was  be,  that  I  tliink  1 
have  never  seen  anj'  one  like  him.'  38.  I  have  stayed  liere  so  long 
that  I  begin  to  believe  I  sball  never  go  awaj-.  30.  .So  dear  -was  he  to 
his  friends  that  they  never  ceased  to  siyh  for  him  in  his  absence,  to 
admire  him  when  present.  4<>.  What  was  1  to  <1()  ?  whither  to  turn  ? 
I  could  have  wished  you  bad  stood  by  me  ;  but  both  my  friends  and 
you  were  al)sent.  41.  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  all  this*  story, 
but  I  cannot  help  praising  one  of  {ex)  his  exploits.  42.  Do  not  be- 
lieve, judges,  that  I  am  of  the  character''  which  tliis  man  attriVmtos  '*• 
tome.  43.  It  is  of  great  cousecjuence  whether  (I661  you  inflict  punish- 
ment on  men  who  deserve  punishment,  or  on  the  innocent.  44. 
Whether  you  have  ilevoted  me  to  death  or  '^  not,  I  know  not,  nor  does 
it  matter  much.  45.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  it  is  absolutely'  ini]io«- 
sible  for  the  privileges  ancl  liberty  of  tlie  nation  to  be  oun.iged  by  you 
with  impunity.  4(5.  I  askod  him  if  he  wished  to  make  me  responsible 
for  a  brother's'^  crime.  He  answered  in  the  afiirmative.  47.  He 
asked  if  I  was  willing  to  aid  men  '-^  wlio  were  aiming  at  giving 
freedom  to  their  oppressed  and  downtrodden  country.  48.  A  ('«) 
massacre  followed,  the  like  of  wliiih  I  had  never  seen  ;  of  such  an  extent 
and  character  that  I  can  hai'illy  dare  to  recall  to  niiml  the  scene. ^*  49.  I 
have  spoken  thus  with  the  intention  of  persuading.;  him  to  pardon  you  ; 
whether  he  will  do  so  or  not  is  uncertain.  50.  He  succeeded'*  in 
persuading  the  ki)ig  to  foriiive '"  him  this  great  error.  51.  It  has 
repeatedly  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  suspected  of  many  crimes  ;  I  have 
never  before  been  condemned  in  my  absence  and  unheard.  52.  Pos- 
sibly your  countrymen,  freed  from  an  alien  despotism,  are  going 
to  offer  you  the  sui)reme  power;  what  they  do\d)t  is  (341)  whether 
you  will  accept  it.  53.  He  said  that  he  had  never  taken  any  part ''" 
in  politics,  or  made  it  his  aim  (118)  to  attain  to  any  distinctions,  or  to 
acquire  rank  or  riches.  54.  You  are,  I  see.  victorious  and  most  fortunate  ; 
that  you  enjoy  hai)piaess  I  do  not  allow.     55.   I  might  have^^   said 


1  98,  a,  h.  2  64.  3  61. 

4  1,7.  5  162.  6  amho.  378, 

7  255.  '  54.  9  udxs.   84. 

10  "  pretends  C/ing-iO  that  I  am."  "  IGS,  06s.  12  Adj.  58. 

13  "(one)  like  which."   255.  !■»  "  1  he  things  which  I  saw."  176. 

15  IC,  j.  .  '"  ~47. 

17  Use  either  vtrsar'i  in  repiMica  or  mni'ublicam  altingcrc.  IS  196,  6. 
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much  more  on  ydt)  the  vileness  of  these  men  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
either  tedious  or  burdensome  to  you.  56.  More  than  once  (533.  c)  he 
took  advantage  of  ui y  gentleness  and  clemency  ;  in  my  absence,  he 
loaded  me  with  aliuse  and  insults.  57.  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  have 
been  incapable  of  sustaining  the  onset  of  such^  a  well-trained  host. 
58.  Thiice  with  his  army  of  recruits'-  he  advanced  against  the 
enemy ;  thrice  he  retreated  ;  at  last  his  soldiers  dispersed,  and  fled  in 
opposite  directions.  59.  He  was  at  last  persuaded  to  S2)are  the 
innocent  \pL\  and  unarmed  ;  but  he  long  refused  to  do  so.  60.  As  a 
young  man,  he  attained  to  the  height  of  fame,  in  his  old  age  he  was 
undeservedly  disgraced.  61.  Overreached  and  deceived  by  nien^  who 
pretended  to  be  his  friends,  he  could  no  longer  put  confidence  in  those 
who  wished  his  interest  consulted  (240,  Ohs.  \).  62.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible (166)  how  seldom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  so  famous  a  jjerson. 
68.  Do  not  object*  to  be  free.  Let  cowards  act  so,  and  those  who 
dread  death.  6-4.  The  manner^  of  his  death  1  have  never  heard,  all 
the  world  knows  that  lie  is  dead.  (io.  Having  returned  home  in  his 
old  age,  he  became  dear  to  many  excellent  members  of  the  state. 
66.  So  far  from  hating  him,  I  am  anxious  to  defend  him  againsf^  his 
deadliest  enemies.  67.  I  could  never  see  your  brother  Miihout'^  calling 
to  mind  his  dead  father's  countenance.  6S.  I  eannot  help  wondering 
at  the  reason^  of  j^our  having  come  here.  69.  He  swore  (37)  to  confess 
to  no  one  the  motive*  of  his  having  told  these  falsehoods.  70.  It  is 
almost  incredible  (166)  how  often  he  has  been  warned  against^  doing  any- 
thing of  this  kind  (87).  71.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  be  almost  persuaded 
(5)  to  turn  back**  to  the  place  from  whence  (89)  I  had  set  out.  7--  No 
one  in  the  world  (16,  l»  could  have  spoken  with  more  prudence,'^  or 
more  candour.  73.  What  you  have  done  is  possibly  (64)  in  accordances^ 
with  law,  I  greatly  doubts'^  whether  it  is  constitutional. ^^  74.  Do 
you  think  that  such  a  man  as  this^'  can  be  restrained  from^"  using 
violence  ?  75.  I  know  that  this  is  right  and  honourable,  whether  it 
is  expedient  or  no  I  leave'"  to  wiser  men  to  decide,  76.  You  pretend 
to  be  a  citizen  of  Home  ;  for  myself  I  cannot  help'^  suspecting  that  jou 
are  not  only  a  foreigner,  but  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Carthage.  77.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  (200,  (y/w.)  that  he  has  injured  the  nation  ; 
whether  he  has  done  this  accidentally  or  designedly,  I  leave  to 
himself  to  decide.  78.  I  was  the  last  to  perceive  what  you  were 
aiming  at ;  I  shall  Vie  the  first  to  oppose  you  in  that  aim'^  (415).  79:  He 
bade  the  soldiers  drag  their  own  (356,  i.)  general  to  execution;  re- 
luctantly and  mournfully  they  obeyed  his  orders  (415,  a).  80.  Do  you 
go  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front  (61),  I  Mill  charge  him  from  behind,  and 
off  his  guard.  81.  The  whole  world  knows  now-a-days  that  the  earth 
moves  rouii<l  the  sun  ;  it  is    (82)    into  tiie   nature,-**    properties,    and 

I  83.  -  See  223.  3  72. 
*  rcQMsi)  with  inf.  136.  5  174^  c.  •>  ah. 
'  1:2,  6.                                          «  174,  a.  3  118. 

10  revertor,  "  I  turn  back,"  return  without  completing  my  intended  journey. 

II  Adv.  prudentcr.   64.  i-  331,  21.  13  vehemenier. 
-*  332,  4.                                        15  87.                                  16  IGl. 

1"  14G.  IS  137,  J.  19  "aiming  at  that."   415. 

*  See  174.     Use  quul,  quale,  etc. 
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magnitude  of  the  sun  that  philosophers  are  inquiring.  82.  I  never 
feared  that  you  were  not  (138)  .coing  to  consv.lt  my  interest ;  the  real  ^ 
danger  was  that  fortune  would  change.  So.  So  cliangtd  was  your 
hrnther's  face  and  features  that  I  hardly  knew  that  lie  was  tlie  same 
person  that  I  knew  in  n.y  youth.  S4.  To-morrow-  we  are  to  fight  : 
he  sure  to  (141)  take  part  in  the  contest,  if  you  can  (190,  ii.).  85.  \Vhat 
was  I  to  do  (150)  ?  what  to  say  ?  whitlier  to  turn  ?  no  one  was  coming 
to  my  aid  ;  it  seemed  that  the  whole  world  tlionglit  me  out  of  my  mind. 
86.  He  was  \inanimously  (C9)  acquitted,  hut  at  the  same  time  i366,  ii.  I 
universally  condemned.  87.  Your  faiher  refused  to  leave  his  own 
house  ;  would  he  had  hecn  here  (1E2)  to-day.  88.  Tiie  weather,  1 
fancy,  will  change  to-morrow  ;  be  sure,  therefore,  to  cross  the  channel 
to-day.  89.  Let  us  no  longer  obey  a  n^aster  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
better  to  die  a  thousar.d-  deaths  than  endure  such  disgrace.  90.  The 
whole  of  the  city  echoed  with  voices  of  weeping-*  and  mourning  ;  you 
would  have  thought*  that  there  was  no  one  but  had  lost  a  parent  or 
children.  91.  So  earnestly  did  he  implore  me  to  spaie  the  unarmed 
that  I  could  no  longer  withstand  his  entreaties^  92.  Having  com- 
municated'' tliis  matter  to  me,  he  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard'  against 
an^  enemy  of  my  brother.  9.3.  To  this  advice*  of  his  I  re]ilitd  that 
I  had  no  fears  for  myself,  but  was  anxious  to  provide ''  for  the  safety 
of  Tuy  friends.  94.  I  have  been  informed,  said  he,  by^  mj'  scouts 
that  you  have  long  l)een  (1£1)  supplying'"  the  enemy  with  coin.  95.  It 
seems  that  you  are  tlneatening '"  ns  with  imprisonment  and  death; 
perhaps  ^^  it  would  have  been  better  (153)  to  provide  for  your  own 
safety.  96.  It  is  saiil  that  he  intiusted"'  yon  with  the  whole  of  this 
matte-r  ;  perhajis  he  relied  ^- on  j'oi\  too  much.  97.  Three  days'-*  ago, 
I  asked  when  you  were  to  come  heie  ;  it  seemed  that  no  one  knew. 
98.  Your  father  hat'])ened  "  that  dny  to  be  absent;  he  hoped  to 
return  within  a '''  week.  99.  \\\  the  study  of  natin  e  your  son  has 
made  great  progress;  in  everj'thing  that  relates  to  literature  I  incline 
to  think  that  mnny  of  his  contemporarie.o  have  outstripped  him. 
100.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  that  *^  time  he  preferred  to  be  a 
politician  or  a  student  (175). 

1  C41.  -  .^3'^,  O&s.  3  41",?). 

•1  14D,  ii.  5  415.  6  2:3,  iv. 

^  21S  (.or  this  and  next,  sentenre\  8  SCI. 

9  Per.   2.7,  Cfci  10  247.  ll  liondi.  scio  an.    170. 

12  C41,  c.  13  S24.  "  1  3. 

15  "Ihe  seventh  day."  325.  16  turn  temporis.   294,  Cft.?. 
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Caution. — It  should  be  understood  that  the  Latin  words  given  in  this  Vocabulary 
are  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  English  when  the  latter  are  used  with  a  meaning 
and  context  different  to  that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Exercises.     (See  17-19.) 

Figures  refer  to  sections,  except  where  p.  (=  lage)  vr  Ex.  (=;  Exercise)  is  prefixed. 


abandon,  I  (a  per.<ion),  deser-o,^ 
tre,  -ui,  -turn ;  de-sum,  esse, 
-fui  [dat.,  251);  destitu-o,  6re, 
-i ;  de-scisco,  6re,  -scivi,  ab  or 
ahl.  (fall  0/' from  a  part u). 

abandon,  I  (a  thbuj  or  icorlc),  o- 
mitto,  6re,  -misi,  -missuni  (see 
note  under  undone,  I  leave) ;  de- 
sisto,  ere,  -stlti,  ab,  or  abl. 

abandoned  [wicked),  perditus. 

abandonment  of,  the,  use  o-mitto, 
ere,  etc.     (417,  i. ) 

abide  by,  I,  sto,  are  (abl.). 

ability,  or  abilities,  ingenium,  n. 
(sing.). 

able,  J  am,  possum,  posse,  potui. 

abound  in,  1,  circum-tluo,  ere, 
-fluxi.     (284.) 

about  (adv.),  circa,  circiter  ;  fere, 
ferme. 

about  (prep.),  de.     (332,  3,  d.) 

absence,  in  my.     (61,  and  420,  ii. ) 

absent,  I  am,  absum,  esse  ;  from, 
a,  aij. 

absolutely,  plane;  or  superl.  of  adj. 

absolutely  impossible.     (125,/.) 

iih.-itainfrom,  I.     (264.) 

abundance  of,  plurimum.     (294.) 

abuse,  maledicta,  v.  p)l.     (51,  b.) 

accept,  1,  ac-cipio,  6re,  -cepi,  -cep- 
tum. 

acceptable  to,  gratus.  (See  note 
under  deligldjul.) 

accident,  cas-us,  -us,  m. 


accident,  by,  casu  ;  fortuito.    (268.) 
accomplish,  I,  ef-  or  con-ficio,  fre, 

etc. 
accordance   icith,    in,    perinde    ac, 

etc.  (491,  o)  ;  pro  (332,  7,/). 
account  of,  on,  propter  (occ). 
account,  on.  no,  nulio  modo  ;  mini- 

me. 
account,  I  take  into,  rationem  habeo 

(gen.), 
accuracy,  with  more,  verius.     (Intr. 

52.) 
accuse,  I,  accuse,  are. 
accuser,  =  lie  icho  accuses.     (76. ) 
accustomed,  I  am,  soleo,  ere,  soli- 

tus. 
achievements,  res  gestae. 
achievements,  I  perform,  res  gero, 

6re,  gessi,  gestum. 
ac(juire,    I,    ad-ipiscor,    i,    -eptua. 

(See  19.) 
acquit,  I,  absolve,  ^re,  -vi,  -utum. 

(306.) 
across,  trans  (ace), 
act,  I  (behave),  me  gero,  6re. 
act  rightly,  J,  recte  facio. 
act  thus,  J,  haec  facio. 
action,    by,  agendo,   aliquid  (398)  ; 

novK  agere  (95,  99). 
acts,  facta,  n.  j^l-     (51,  b.) 
address  [■=.speech),  orati-o,  -onis,/. 
addrexs  (the  people),  J,  verba  (apud 

populum)  facio. 
adequate,  Justus, 


1  Relinqvo,  I  abandon,  in  neutral  and  general  sense  of  "leaving;"  desero,  1  quit  a 
place  or  person  where  or  with  whom  duty  bids  Uie  stay;  desiitiio,  I  have  'in  the 
lurch"  one  who  without  me  will  be  unaided  ;  disum,  I  fail  to  be  }  resent  where  my 
presence  is  desirable  or  right ;  deficio(ab  or  ace),  "I  fail"  or  "fall  otf  from,"  thoa» 
whom  T  have  hitherto  stood  by. 
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administering   the  government,    rei 

publicae  procurati-o,    -onis,  ./'.  ; 

I  empublicam  ;  ubernare. 
adminidration,  procurati-o,  -oms,y". 
admire,  J,  admiror,  ari. 
advance,   I,   pro-cedo,   6re,    -cessi, 

-cessum ;  pro-gredior,  i,  -gressus. 
advance  in  learning,  I,  doctior  fio. 
advanced   (age),    provccta   (aetas). 

(See  303,  Ohs.  1.) 
advanced  in   life  or  years.     (303, 

Obs.  1.) 
advanced  guard,  primum  agm-en, 

-inis,  n. 
advantage,  emolumentum,  n. 
advantage,  to  your.     (269,  Obs.) 
advantage,  lohat  ?  quid  emolumenti  ? 

(294.) 
adverse,  adversus  (adj.) 
advrsity,  res  adversae. 
advice,  against  your,  turn  by  pres. 

]mrt.  of  dissuadeo,    &re.       (See 
■  420,  ii.) 
advise,  I,  moneo. 
advocate  of  (peace),  auctor. 
advocate  of,  I  am  an,  suadeo,  ere, 

with  ace.  of  thing.     (See  247.) 
advocate,  I  am  your,  te  defendo, 

6re. 
affair,  res,  rei,/. 
affected  (agitated),  I  am,  com-move- 

or,  eri,  -motus. 
affvnnulioe,  to  reply  in  the.     (162.) 
afflict  iv'dh,  I,  affic'io,  Pre.     (283.) 
a/raid,  J  am,  timeo. 
a/raid  of,  I  am,  =  I  fear  (25),  per- 

time.sco,  fre,  -timui  (ace,  or  ne, 

ut,  138). 
after   (prep.),    post    (ace).       (See 

322,  323.) 
ajier  {with  verbal subst. ),  use  quum. 

(429.) 
again,  rursus.     (328,./".) 
again  (with  neg.),  jjosthac  ;  postea. 
again  and  again,  saepe,  saepissime. 

(57,  a  ;  see  also  533,  c.) 
again.d,  contra  (ace), 
against  (my  wishes)  =  ' '  in  spite  of." 

(420,  ii.)    • 


age  (time  of  life),  aet-as,  -atis, /. 
";y^  (<f  things),  vetust-as,  -atia.y. 
age,  old,  senect-us,  -utis,  _/. 
age,  of  that.     (238,  iii.) 
age,    those  of   his  own,    aequalea. 

"(51,  a.) 
age  of,  at  the.     (327.) 
aged,  e.xactae  aetatis.   (303,  Obs.  1. ) 
ajgressire,  I  take  the,  iiltro   arma 

or  bellum,  infero. 
agitation,  there  ?x,  trepidatur.  ( 218. ) 
ago.     (324.) 
j  agree  with,  I  do  not,   parum   (hut 
I      little)  consen-tio,  ire,  -si  (cum). 

agreed  by  (all),  it  ii,  constat  inter 
i      (ace. ). 
agreed  on  by,  it  is,  con-vfinit,  -venit, 

inter. 
agreement,  an,  pactum,  n. 
agreement  is  come  to,  an,  convCnit 

(impers. ). 
agreement  with,  I  am  in,  consen-tio, 
ire,  -si,  -sum,  cum  (ahl.). 
'  aid,  auxilium,  n. 
aid,  I,  opem  fero  (dat. ). 
aid,  1  come  to  your,  tibi  subvenio.' 
aid  or  assistance,   I  come   to   your 

(Ex.  32).     (260,  1.) 
aid,  by  your,  opei'a  tua. 
aim  at,  I,  or  I  form,  aims,  pet-o, 
I      6re,    -ivi,    -ii  (-isti),   -itum ;  ap- 
.  peto,  6re,  etc.  (trans.), 
aim  at  (doing,  etc.),  I,  or  I  make  it 
my  aim,  id  ago,  egi,  ut.     (118.) 
alarmed,  I  am,  timeo,  ere. 
alarmed  {aiij:ious)for,  lam,  metuo 

(with  dat.,  248). 
Alexander,  Alexan-der,  -dri. 
alien  (adj. ),  externus. 
I  alien  (subst.),  peregi'in-us,  -i,  m. 

alike  (adv.),  juxta,  pariter. 
I  alike .  .  .  and;  or  .  .  .  as,  sicut .  .  . 
i      ita ;  vel  .  .  .  vol  (p.  14,  «.). 
I  alive,  I  am,  vivo,  f  re. 
I  all.  omnis,  rt/.socunctns,universus  ' 
I  all  (thing.f),  n.  pi.  or  omn-is,  -e. 
all  is   loxt,    de    summa   re   actum 

est. 
allegiance,  fid-es,  -ei, /. 


1  I'niftrsi.  all  as  a  body,  opposed  to  siiiguU  ;  omncs,  all  without  exception,  opposed 
to  nemo  or  to  unus ;  cuncti.  .i  stronger  (/nines,  "  all  together  ; "  omnis  (siuj: ),  eviTV  kind 
of ;  cunctus  (sing.),  all  !is  a  whole,  nearly  =  totn.'i,  llie  whole  as  opposed  to  a  part. 
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alliance   ivitli,   1    make,    societatem 

ineo  ii-e,  -ivi,  -ii,  cum. 
allow,  I  (let),  per-mitto,  ?re,  -niisi, 

-missum  {daf.,  128,  e/id). 
allow,  I  [(jrant),  concede,  (?re. 
allow,    I   (ront'ens,    admit),    fateor, 

eri,  fassus  ;  con-cedo,  6re,  -cessi. 
allow  mi/st^lj   to,    I  will   not,    nou 

committam  lit.      (125,  /. ) 
allowed.  Jam,  licet  luihi.     (197. 1 
allowed,   it  is,   admitted,  or  ai/md 

on,  constat  (impers.) ;  alloiri-d  hij, 

constat  inter  {ace).     (46,  r.) 
ally,  a)i,  soci-us,  -i,  m. 
almost,  fere,'  paene,  prope. 
aloft,  alte. 
alone  in  dninij  thiit,  I  am,  solus  or 

unus  (529,  hj,  hoc  facio.      (62.) 
along.      (331,  5  and  21.) 
alreadij,  jam. 
also,  quoque  (Intr.  98)  ;  or  {.some- 

time.s),  idem,  idemqne.  (366,  i.) 
altars  and  hearths,  arae  atque  foci. 
altering,    I  am    (intrans.),    mutor, 

ari.     (21,  a.) 
abcay-i,  semper. 
ambassador,  legat-us,  -i,  m. 
ambush,  ambusrade,  insidiae,  J".  ^3/. 
amiss,  secus. 
among,  inter  (are.), 
uncesto?'", major-es. -um.  (51, a,  n.o  ) 
ancient,    pristinus,-   vet-us,    -eris  ; 

vetnstus,    a,    inn,  superl.   vetus- 

tissimus  ;  antiquus.     (See  note.) 
and,    et,    -que,    atque,   ac  (p.   14, 

7iofe  ;  see  also  110). 
aneic,  de  integi-o.     (328,/.) 
anger,  ira, /'. ;  /  cherish,  suc-censeo, 

ere,  -censui,  -censum  (dat.). 
angry  with,  I  am,  ira-scor,  1,  -tus 

(dat.). 
angry  mood,  iracundia,  /. 
angry  outcries.     (See  outcries.) 
annihilate,     I,    del-eo,     ere,     -evi, 

-etum. 


announcement,  of,  use  nuntio,  are. 

(417,  i.) 
anf)ther    (a    second),     alt-er,     gen. 

-erius.      (368.) 
answer,    I,     respon-deo,    ere,    -di, 

-sum. 
answer,    I    make   no,  ^  I    ansirpr 

nothing.      (54  and  237.) 
answer  to,  in.     (331,  i.  A,  and  2,  c.) 
antiquity  (of  a  thing  e.ri.'iting),Yetust- 

as,  -atis,  _/". 
anxiety,  sollicitud-o,  -inis,  y'. 
anxiety,  free  from,  securus. 
anxious  for,    I  feel,    dif-fido,  6re, 

-fisus  (dat.). 
anxious  to,  I  am,  cupio,  #re  (inf.). 
any  (after  negat. ),  any  one,  anything, 

quisquam,  quidquam,  ullus.    (See 

358.) 
any?    (imjias.sio)ied    interrogative), 

ecqui,  ecquis. 
any  longer,  ultra.    (See  also  328,  a. ) 
any  man  mail,  cujusWs  est,     (292, 

4-) 
anyone  (in  final  and  consec.  clause.t). 

(109.) 
anything  (you  please),  quidvis,  gen. 

cujusvis.     (359.) 
anyiohere  (after  negat.),  usquam. 
Apiolae,  Apiolae,  arum. 
apologise  for,  I,  veniam  peto,  toitk 

quod  or  gen.  of  participle, 
apparently.     (64.) 
appeal  to,   I,   obtestor,  ari   (ace. ) ; 

to  you,  not  to,  te  obtestor,  ari,  ne. 

(See  118.) 
appeal  to   you,  I  solemnly,    fideni 

tuam  imploro,  are,  ut  or  ne. 
appeal  to  fear,   to,  deterr-eo,   ere, 

-ui.     (25. ) 
appear  (.seem),  I,  videor,  eri,  visus 

(43.) 
applaud,  /,  plau-do,  6re,  -si,  -sum 

(dot.). 
apprehension,  met-us,  -us,  m. 


1  Fere  {ferme  in  Livy)  is  "  more  or  less,"  "  about ; "  paene,  prope,  less  than  but  bor- 
dering on.  Hence  quod  fere  fit,  as  generally  happens  ;  but,  prope  divirivs,  all  fcai  divine, 
"heroic." 

2  Ayitiq^ms,  old  and  no  longer  existing;  vetvs  (feni.  and  neut. .  often  borrowed  from 
vchistus),  old  and  still  existing.  Thus  damiis  o.ntiqua,  "what  was  long  ago  my  home  ;" 
do^nus  {fetus  or)  vetvsta,  "what  has  long  been  my  home  ;"  inos  antiqvits.  an  old  custom 
now  obsolete  ;  veteri  more,  in  ac  ordance  with  long-established  custom.  Antiq^ius  = 
"of  the  good  old  times,"  often  used  in  praise.  Priscus  =  " old-f4shioned,'"  "rarely 
seen  now  ;"  pristinus,  simply  "   arlier,"  as  opposed  to  "  the  present," 
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approach,  I,  advento,  are. 
(ipproval  for  this,   I  ijH  your,  hoc 

tibi  probo.     (247.) 
approved   of  {bi/  you),   it  ix,   (tibi) 

probatur.     (258,  ii.) 
apt     to,      1     am,  =  /     am     icoitl, 

soleo. 
ardently,  vehement-er,  -ius,  -issime. 
ardour  for,  studium,  n.  {with  pen.). 

(300.) 
arr/ue,  I,  dis-sero,  ?re,  -semi. 
aright,  reote. 
aristocratic  party,  (he,  optiuiat-es, 

-um  or  -iuni,  >/*.  /</.    (See  £1,  «, 

and  note.) 
arm  (one),    brace hiiMii,    n.    (alter- 

um,  368). 
armed,  armatu.s. 
arin.'i,  arma,  n.  pi. 
armiitice,  an,  iudutiae,/.  pi 
army,  exevcit-iis,  -us,  m. 
arrival,  adveut-us,  -us,  m. 
arrive  (at),  I,  per-venio,  ire,  -veni, 

-ventuin  (ad  tritlt  ace), 
arrow,  sagitta,^^ 
art,  ars,  artis, /. 
(t.v,  or  as  ,  .  .  so,  sicut  (with  ita  /;; 

mai/i  clause);  et  .   .   .  et. 
as  (as  though),  tauquam.      (496.) 
as  (=  ichiie),  dum.      (180.) 
as  often  as.   quoties  ;    cum.      (See 

192,  434.) 
as  re<ia)-ds,  or  as  to  (=  about),  de 

(abl.).     (332,3.) 
06'   to  (free  from   care  as  to),    ab 

(332,  I,  e) ;  (from  the  aide  of,  as 

regards),  ibid, 
as  to  (inf.)     (See  108.) 
aficend  the   tlirow     I  (see  17),  rex 

fio,  or  regniim  accipio. 
ascertain,  J,  cog-noseo,  Sre,  -novi, 

-nitum  ;  certior  fio. 
ascribe   to   you,   I,    tibi   acceptum 

refero.     (See  indebted  to  you.) 
a.'ih  (yon),  I  (a  ouef>tion),  te  rogo, 

iuterrogo  ;  ex,  abs,  te  qiiae-ro, 

6re,  -sivi.     (Seep.  loT,  note.) 
ask  (you),  I  (request,  beg),  te  rogo, 

oro,  are  ;  abs  te  pet-o,  Cre,  -ivi, 

-ii,  -itum  (ut).  (See  127,  c.) 
ask  for,  f,  posco,  fre,  poposci. 
a.ik  your   opinion,   J,   te  consul-o, 

ere,  -ui,  -turn.     (248.) 


aspect  of  ajfuirs,  the,  rerum    fad- 
es, -ei,y. 
ctssailants,  =  those    who  a-t.sail    (ag- 

gredior).     (See  175.) 
assassin,  sicari-us,  -i,  m. 
assauH,  1.     {HcQ  attack.) 
assemble,  to  (intrans.),  conveuire. 
assembly,  convent-us,  -us,  m. 
assert,  I  (pretend),  dictito,  are. 
assert,  I  (as  a  fact),  affirmo,  are. 
assert,  I  would.      (149,  i. ) 
as-<>erf,  1  (maintain),  vindico,  are. 
assert    my    country's  freedom,    J, 

patriam  in  lil>crtatem  vindico. 
assertors     of    (freedom),  =  tlajse 

rvho  have  asserted,  etc.     (175.) 
assi.it,  I,  adjuvo,  are.     (245.) 
assistance,  I  bring  you,  tibi  opem 

fero. 
assistance,  I  come  to  his,  subvenio, 

ire,  etc.  (dat.). 
assured,  I  am,     (240.) 
Athenians,  Atheniens-es,  -ium. 
atone  for,  I,  luo,  ire  ;    poenas  do 

(gen.), 
attached  to  me,  mei  amantissimua. 

(302.) 
attack,  [  (general  sense),  ag-gi'edior, 

-i,    -gressus    (ace.)  ;    (a   city  or 

place),    oj^pugno,   are    (see   24) ; 

(suddenly),  ad-orior,  iii,  -ortus. 
attack,   I  (in   words),   in-vehor,   i, 

-vectus,  in  (ace), 
attack,  to  (of  a  pestilence,  panic), 

inva-oere,  -si,  -sum. 
attain  to,  I  (=  arrive  at),  pervenio 

ad.     (19.) 
attain  to,  I  (=  obtain),  adipiscor. 

(19.) 
(tttempt,  J,  Conor,  ari ;  id  ago  ut. 
attempt     (subst.),     inceptum,     n.  ; 

conat-us,  -us,  >n. 
authority,    potcst-as,    -atis.      (See 

influence,  note.) 
avail  myself  of,  I,    utor,    i,   usus 

(abl.). 
avail  with,  I  am  of  no,  nihil  valeo 

apud.     (331,  4,  </.) 
avarice,  avaritia,  /". 
avert  from,  I,  prohib-eo,  ere,  -ui, 

-itum,  ab. 
avoid,  I  (a  burden,  etc.),  de-fugio, 

fre,  -ffigi. 
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avoid,  I  {a  danger),  vito,  are. 
avoid,  to  (■=i)i  order  not  to,  etc.). 

(101,  ii.  ;  cf.  109. ) 
avoiv,  J,  nrae  me  fero. 
aware  of,  I  am,  or  become,  sen-tio, 

ire,  -si,  -sum 

backs,  they  turn  their,  terga  dant, 

dederunt. 
band,  man-us,  -us,  y. 
banish,   I,  civitate  pello,  expello ; 

in    exilir.m   pc41o,    ere,    jjepuli, 

pulsum,  or  exigo,  6re,  exegi,  ex- 

actum  :  banishment,  exilium,  n. 
bank,  ripa,  y. 

banquet,  a,  epul-ae,  -arum,/. 
barbarian,  a,  barbar-us,  -i,  m. 
barbarous,      super  I.     of    crudelis. 

(57,  a.) 
base  (adj.),  tui'pis. 
baseness,    turpitud-o,-inis,  /.  ;   the 

baseness    of,  =  how     base     it    is. 

(174,  e.) 
battle,  proelium,  ?;. 
battle,  in,  in  acie. 
bear,  I,  fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum. 
beautiful,    pul-cher, -chrior,  -cherri- 

mus.    (See  Voc.  i),  )i.) 
because,    quia,   quod,    etc.      (Intr. 

59,  d.) 
become,  I,  iio,  fieri,  factus. 
becomes  (us),  it,   (nos)  decet  (234) ; 

or  gen.  vjifh  est.     (291,  Obs.  4. ) 
h^all,  to,  accl-d(?re,    di  (dat.). 
before     (adv.),     antea  ;     antehac  ; 

aute  (322)  ;  (prep.),   ante  (arc.). 
before  long,  =.'<oon.  or  shortly. 
beg,  J,  rogo,  oro,  etc.     (See  ask. ) 
begin,  I,  in-cipio,  6re,  -cepi,  -cejj- 

tum  ;    coepi    (/    begin.)    (mo-sfli/ 

modal),  coeptum  est  (219)  ;  (»//'  // 

expressed  by  imperf.  tense  (184)  ; 

begin     aneic,     redintegro,      aro 

(ace.)  ;  begin  with.    (332.  i,f.) 
beginning,  the,  initium,  n. 
behalf  of,  on,  pro  (cd>l.). 
behave,  I,  me  gero,  fro,  gessi,  ges- 

tum  (with  adr.).     (See  241.) 
behold,  I,  a-spicio,  ere,-spexi,-spec- 

tum. 
belief,  a,  opini-o,  -onis,y. 


believe,  I,  orc-d-o,  6re,  -idi,  -itum  : 

with  dat.  —  I  trust.     ( 248. ) 
belong  to  the  class  of,  J ,  unus  sum 

ex.    (529,/) 
beneficial,  salutaris  ;  utilis. 
benefit  you,    J,    tibi    prosum,    pro- 

dessc,  profui. 
beseech,  J,  oro,  are.     (118.) 
besiege,  I  (blockade),  ob-sideo,  ere, 

-sedi,  sessum  ;  (by  acftcal  attack), 

oppugno,  are. 
best,  the  very.     (529,  d.) 
bestow  (these  things  on  you),  I,  haec 

tibi  larg-ior,  iri,  -itus. 
betake  my-^elfto,  /,  me  confero  ad. 
betray,     J,      pro-do,      ere,     -didi. 

-ditum  ;    betrayers,  =  those    irhn 

had  betrayed.     (See  175. ) 
better,  for  the,  in  melius. 
better,  it  would  have  been,   satms, 

melius  fuit.     (153.) 
between.     (331,  lo.) 
bewail,  I,  comploro,  are. 
bid,    I,    ju-beo,    ere,   -ssi,    -ssum. 

(120.) 
bidding,  at  the,  jussu.     (269,  Obs.) 
Dill,  a,  rogati-o,-onis, /. 
bind  myself  I,  me  obstrin-go,  ere, 

-xi. 
black   (vietaph.    of  crime),    .sim/ih/ 

tautus  ;  or  tam  atrox. 
Ilia  me,  culpa,  /. 
blame,  I,  vitupero,  are  ;  rejireheii- 

do,  fire,  -di,  -sum. 
blessing,  a,  bonum,  n.     (51,  c.) 
h'ind,  caecus. 
blockade,  1.     (See  besieg< .) 
blood,    sangui-s,    -nis,    ni. ;  cru-or, 

oris,  m. ;  so  mvch.     (295,  c.) 
Itloodshed,  caed-es,  -is,f. 
hloody,  cruentus. 

blon:,  a  (metaph. ),  calamit-as,  -atis^/ . 
blunder,  err-or,  -oris,  m. 
blush  at,  or  for,    I,  me  pudet,  "•//// 

inf.  (202)  or  gen.  (309). 
boast,  I  make  a,  glorior,  ari. 
body,  the  v:hole,  universi.   (380,  b.t 

(See  note  under  all.) 
body-guard,  a,  satell-es,  -itis,  m. 
boldly,  audacter  ;  ferociter  ;  often 

ad).  (51),  ferox.i 


1  Ferox  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  " ferocious  ;"  it  denotes  "high  spirit"  carried  tn 
excess. 
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hook,  a,  lib-er,  -ri,  m. 

horn,  natus  (nascor). 

horn  and  brow/ht  up,  natus  eiluca- 

tusque. 
both,  uterquc  ;  ambo.     (See  378.) 
both  .   .   .  and,  et  .   .   .  et,  vcl  .    .   . 

vel  (p.  14,  n.). 
bound,    I  am   {in   dnfi/)    (p.     143, 

note), 
bow    to,    I    (nictaph. ),    (ibseqiior,    i 

(dat. ). 
boy,  pu-er,  -eri. 
boy,  from  a,  or  from  boyhood,    a 

puero  ;  ivhc.n   used  of  mora   than 

one,  a  piieris. 
boyhood,  in.     (63.) 
brand    {>/ou)     ivith    d/Khonuiir,      /, 

iguomiuiae  notam   (tibi)  iii-uru, 

6re,  -ussi,  -ustum. 
brandish,  I,  jacto,  are. 
brave  (adj. ),  fort-is,  -e  ;  adv.  f orti- 

ter. 
brave  the  worst,  I,  ultima  ex-perior, 

iri,  -pertus. 
break,  I  (metaph.),  violo,  are. 
break  my  word,  I,  fidem  fallo,  ere, 

fefelli,  falsum. 
break  up,  I  (trans. ),  dissipo,  are. 
break    up,    I    (intrans. ),    dissipor, 

ari. 
breathiuij  space.    (399.  Obs.  2.) 
bribery,  ambit-us,  -us,^  in. 
brigand,  a,  latr-o,  -onis,  m. 
bring,  I,  duco,  6re,  duxi,  ductum. 
bring  (you  thi--<),  I,  hoe  tibi  af-fero, 

ferre,  attuli,  allatum. 
bring  hark  word,  I,  renuntio,  are. 
bring  (a  per.son)  before  you,   I,  ad 

te  ad-duco,  Sre,  etc. 
bring  credit  to.  =  he  creditable  to. 

(260,  3  ) 
bring  forward,     I    (a    law),    fero, 

ferre,  tuli. 
bring   help,    I,    opem    fero,    ferre, 

etc. 
bring  loss  on  you,  /,    tibi  damnum 

in-fero,  ferre,  -tuli,  illatum. 
bring   out    (persons),    I,    produce, 

6re. 
bring  (cause)  punishment  to.     (260, 

3.) 


bring   (my  speech)   to   an  end,    I, 

tinem  facio  with  gen.  of  gerund, 
bring  under,  I,  facio,    with  gen.  of 

jus  (juris),  or  arbitrium.      (See 

290,  idis.) 
bring  itji,  J  (of  .■supplies,  etc.),  sub- 

veho,    tre,     -xi,     -ctuni  ;    sup- 

porto,  are  ;  of  soldiers,   adduce, 

ere. 
bringer   of  a   message,    I  am  the, 

nuntio,  are. 
hroad,  latus. 
brother,  frat-er,  -ris. 
brought     up     (  —  bred),      educatus 

(educo,  are). 
bugbears,  terrores,   m.   /;/.  ;  terri- 

cula,  n.  pi.  (Livy). 
burden   (of  administering),   use  res 

laboriosissima    in    ifppos.     (222, 

Obs. ) 
burdensome,  molestus  ;  gravis. 
business,  the,  res,  rei,/. 
hut,  sed  ;  veruin  (emphatic), 
hutcher,  I,  trucido,  are. 
bystander,  bystanders,  use  adsto  or 

circumsto'.     (See  71,  73,  175.) 

calamity,  calamit-as,  -atis,  y". 

call  away,  1,  a  voce,  are. 

call  to  me,  I,  ad  me  voco,  convooo, 

are  ;  call  to  mind,  see  recall, 
called.,  f  am,  vocor,  ari.     (7.) 
calm  (adj.),  tranquillus. 
calmly,  aequo  animo. 
camp,  castr-a,  -orum,  n.  pi. 
campaign,  =^ year,  ann-us,  -i,  m. 
campaign      was     di,'<astrous,      was 

pros/yerous,    res    infeliciter   (-is- 
.  sime),  prospere,  gesta  est. 
can,  I,  possum,  posse,  jiotui. 
candid,  liber. 
candidate  for,   I  am  a,  ])et-n.  frc, 

-ivi,  ii,  -itum.     (22,  23.) 
Cannae,  of,  Cannensis.     (58.) 
cannot,  I,  neqii-eo,  ire,  -ivi,  -ii. 
caprice,  libid-o,  -inis, /. 
care,  cura,  y. 
care,  free  from,  securus. 
care  to,  /,  volo,  velle,  volui. 
careful  for   (your  safety),   I    am, 

tibi  caveo.     (248.) 


1  Amhio,  lit.  "  I  go  round,"  or  "  I  canvass ;"  licnce  for  illegal  i-anvassiiip  or  hriben,'. 
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carry  across,    I,    transporto,    are. 

(239,  Obs.) 
carry  on,  I,  =  /  ivaije,   gero,    iire, 

gessi,  gestiim. 
carry  out,  I,  exsequor  ;  conficio. 
carry  out  of  the  country,  /,  exporto, 

are. 
Cart/iatje,  C[K]arthag-o,  lor.  -ini. 
case,  ill  our,  in  nobis  {"in  us"). 
case,  it  is  the,  fit  ut.     (123.) 
cast,  J,  cDiijicio,  ere,  etc. 
catch,  I,  capio. 
cause,  a,  causa,  _/'. 
(•«H.se  (loss),  J,  infero,  ferre,  etc. 
i-ause  [panic],    I,  injicio,   fire,   etc., 

with  ace.  and  dat. 
cause  of,  1  am,  the,  per  me  tit  nt, 

stat  quomimis.     (132.) 
•cause  to  be  throivii  open,  I.     (See  / 

open. ) 
caution,  want  of,  temeritas,  -atis,  f. 
caution,  irith,  caut-e,  -ius. 
i-acatry,  e(piit-es,  -um,  m.  pi. 
cease,  /,  de-sino,  ere,  -ivi,  -ii,  -itiuii; 

or  de-sisto,  6re,  -stiti. 
certain,  certiis. 
certain  {victory),  exploratiis. 
certo^rt,  «.s-,  pro  certo.     (21",  Ub.s.) 
certain,    1   am,    certo    {adv.)    scio, 

-ire. 
(•erlainly  (=  I  ijrant  that),  sane. 
centre  of,  the.     (60.) 
centre  {of  army),  media  (60)  aci-es, 

-ei. 
centurion,  centuri-o,  -onis,  //;. 
chain  (ijeneral  term),  vinculum,  n., 

and  seefettfrs. 
Chance  {personified).  Fortuna, ./'. 
chance,    by   mere,    forte    ac    casu. 

(268.) 
chant/e,  J  {trans.),  muto,  commuto, 

are     (see     20,     21);    {intraus.), 

muter,  ari. 
i-haiii/e  of  jiurpose,  inconstantia.  y". 
i-lianye  of  sides,    tiansiti-o,    -onis, 

./: 

rhannel,  fretum,  n. 


character,  often  turned  {as  in  Ex. 

22)  by  a  dejiendent  clause.     (See 

174.) 
character  {natural),  ingenium,'  n. 
character  {ijood),  virt-us,   -utis,  f. 

(See  note. ) 
character   {mode   of  life),    mor-es, 

-um,  m.     (See  ?«o<p.) 
character,    highest,   optimi  mores  ; 

virtus  sunima. 
character,    of  the  same,    as,   talis,  ^ 

.   .    .   (pialis.     (See  £4.) 
characteristic  of,   it  is  the.      (291, 

Obs.  4.) 
charge,  a  {of  troops),  impet-iis,  us,rn. 
chanje,  I  make  a,  inva-do,  6re,    si, 

-sum  (in)  ;  impetum  facio  (in). 
charged,    1   cim   {with),    in    crimen 

venio  {gen. ). 
charm  {xiibst. ),  dulced-o,  -inis,  f 
chastisement  on,   J  infliH,   animad- 

vert-o,  ere,  -i,  in  (ace). 
cheek,    I    keep    in    {temper,     etc.), 

moderor,  ari  (249);  {troops),  con- 
tin -eo,  ere,  -ui. 
cheer,  a,  clam-or,  -oris,  m. 
cheer,  I  am  of  good.     (303,  Ohs.  2.) 
cheer  on,  I,  hoi-tor,  ari  ;  adhortor. 
cheerful,  hilaris. 
cheerfully,  facile. 
cherish,  I,  tueor,  en. 
choose   to,  1  {or  like),   mihi   libet. 

(246.) 
choose  (.for),   I,    e-ligo,    ere,    -legi, 

-lectum.      (See  259,  note.) 
chief,  a  {chieftain),  regul-us,  -i. 
chief    {chief    man),     a,     pi-in-ceps, 

-cipis. 
child,  a,  pu-er,  -eri. 
children  {offspring),  liber-i,  -orum. 
circumstance,  res,  rei,  /. 
circumstances  {I  yield  to),  temp-us, 

-oris,  n.      (292,  7.) 
citadel,  arx,  arcis,./'. 
city,  urb-s,  -is,  ^Z". 
civilisation,  I  advance  in,   humani- 

or  fio. 


1  lnf)enium{ingignri),  "  natural  gifts."  mostly  used  of  intdkctuaJ  as  indnles  of  natural 
nwral  gifts  :  ingenium  mores'iiie  soMietiiU's  expresses  the  whole  idea  of  "character" 
as  natural  and  acquired  by  liabitr.  Iiigenivm  olten  =  "  abilities,"  "genius,"  as  distinct 
from  iiid<jli:-'<  or  virtus.  It  is  never  used  in  the  plural  of  a  single  person  :  once  Cicero 
.■'ijis  the  two  words,  sutiima  ingenii  indoles,  "the  highest  natural  gifts."  Wheu 
'  .  ..ji<ictftr"=good  character,  virtns  should  be  used. 
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claim,  I  Itave  a,  debeo. 
clamour  for,  1 ,  flagito,  are  {ace), 
class,  gen-US,  -Cris,  n.  ;  o/hift  class, 

sui  generis. 
char,  certus ;  manifestus. 
clear  as,  as,  clari-or,  -us.     (276.) 
clear,  it  is,  appar-et,  ere,  -uit  (see 

46,  c] ;  or  manifestum  est. 
clear  (myself)  of,  I,    (ine)    purgo, 

are,  de  (306,   Ubs.),  or  idf.h  a'll. 

simply, 
rlemeiicy,  dementia,  /.  ;  mlj.  cle- 

mens. 
'•lieM,  my,  hie.      (338,  Ohs.  1.) 
Clitns,  Ciit-us,  -i. 
close  (friend),   supc.rl.    of  amicus. 

(55.) 
close,  1  (shut  up),  interclu-do.  Ore, 

-si,  -sum. 
close  at  hand,  prope  ;  baud  prucu'. 
close  to.     (331,  13  or  19.) 
closely    rcsemhlhuj,    use  superl.    of 

similis. 
clothing,  vestit-us,  us,  w. 
coast  along,   I,  (nave)  praeter-ve- 

hor,    i,     -vectus    (ace).        Willi 

praetervehor,  nave  and  equo  an 

often  omitted, 
cold  (siihst. ),  frig-US,  -oris,  n. 
colleague,  collega,  -ae,  m. 
collision  (ivlth),l  come  //i<o,con-llig(), 

(Sre,  -flixi,  -flictum  (cum). 
colony,  colonia,  f. 
combination,  in,  conjuncti. 
con\fort,  commoda,  /;.  jyl. 
command   (an  army),   I,   praesum 

(dat.,  251)  ;  duco. 
command  myself,  I,   mihi  impero, 

are. 
commnmler  (of  garrison,  etc.),  prae- 

fectus.     (408.) 
commanders  (general  sense),  =ithose 

ivho  lead  (duco). 
commencement   of,    initium,    n.    or 

part.  pass,  o/'incipio.     (See  417, 

'•) 
commit,    I   (a    crime),    com-mitto, 

6re,  etc.  ;  facio. 
commit  a  fault,  I,  pecco,  are.     (25.) 
common  (belonging  to  7nany),  com- 
munis ;  common  to  you  and  me, 
communis  tibi  mecum. 
commnnwenlth.  respublica. 


communicate  to,  I  (  =  1  impart  to), 

communico.  aro,  cum.     (253,  iv.) 
community  (civil),  civit-as,  -atis,  y". 
companions,  his,  sui.     (349,  Ohs.) 
compare,  I,  con-fero,  ferre  (cum). 
compassion,  misericordia,  f. 
compel,  I,  cogo,  fire,  coegi,  coactum. 
competent,  I  am,  =z  I  am  able, 
competition  for,  contenti-o,    -onis, 

/.  (with  gen.,  300). 
complain,     make     complaints,      I, 

queror,  i,  questus  ;  conquei-or. 
compliments  to,  7  y/«//,  collaudo  (25.) 
comply    UMth,    J,    ob-sequor    (dot.). 

(See  253,  i.) 
compulsion,  under,  coactus  (cogo).  • 
I  comrades,  his.     (See  companions. ) 

concecd,  I,  celo,  are.     (See  230.) 
I  concerning  (prep.),  de  (abl.). 
concerns,  it,  pertinet  (253,  iv.)  ad  ; 

used  ivlth  inf. 
condemn,  I,  condemno,  are.     (306, 
I       307.) 
condemnation,  condemnati-o,  -onis, 

/. 
condign  (punishment),  gravissimus. 
condition  (lot),  fortuna,  f. ;   (term), 

conditi-o,    -onis,  f. ;  condition  of 

slavery.    (58.) 
comluct  myself  (of  soldiers),  I,  rem 

gero. 
conference  (with),  I  have  a,  col-lo- 

(juor,  i,  -locutus,  (cum). 
1  confess,  J,  fateor,  eri,  fassus  ;  con- 

titeor,  eri,  -fessus. 
■•oiiiidence,  fiducia,  f;  I  put  conji- 

dcnce  in,  con-lido,  6re,  -fisus  (282, 

Ohs.)  ;  fidem  (tibi)  habeo. 
conlisciUe,  1,  publico,  are. 
I  confusion,  ti'epidati-o,  -onis,/. 
I  confusion  reigns,  etc.  ;  use  imjiers. 

)>as.?.  o/'trepido,  are.     (See  218.1 
congratulate    you    on   this.    1.    hoc 

(ace. ),  lianc  rem,  or  ob  nanc  rem, 

or  de  hac  re,  tibi  gi-atulor,  ari. 
compter,  /,  vinco.  $re,  vici.  victum. 
coufpieror,  the,  vict-or,  -oris. 
conscience,  with  a  good.     (See  64.) 
consciousness,  sens-us,  -us,  m. 
consent  (suhst.),  consens-us,  -us,  m. 
consent  to,  I  (modal  verb),  vole. 
consider,    I,    arbitror,    ari.      (See 

note  under /a«c^.) 
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considtrations,    all,   =   everythimj. 

(53,  54.) 
ronsiderhig,    ut    in     (492,     v.    h)  ; 

considerlmj  the  tjreatness  of,  ut  iii 

with  tantus.      (332,  5,  /;.) 
fijiisist  of,  I ,  consto,  are,  e,  ex. 
consolation,  is  a  yreat,  maguo  est 

solatio  (dat.).     (260,  3.) 
ronspire,   I  (aijainst),  conjuro,  are 

(contra)  (ace), 
conspirator,  turn  bi/  qui  irith  verb. 

(175.) 
Constantinojjle,      Constantinopolis, 

ace.  -ini,  loc  -i. 
constantly,  semper  or  uunquam  non. 
constitution,  the.  I'espublica.       (See 

292,  Obs.  and  note.) 
constitutional ;    xinconstitutional ,    e 

republica  (332,  4)  ;  contra  rem- 

publicam. 
consul,  cons-ul,  -ulis. 
consulship,  consulat-us,  -us,  m. 
con-suit,  /  (  =  /  «.sX-  the  opinion  of), 

consul-o,  6re,  -ui,  -turn  ( «v7/f  ace). 
consult   the  good  or  interest  of,   I, 

consulo,  loithdat.     (See  248.) 
consummate.     (See  statesman. ) 
contemporary,  a,  a,ec[\\a.\i%.     (51,    .) 
contempt  for,  contemptus,  -us,  vi. 

(with  fjen.,  300.) 
contemptible,  far  from,  hand  (169, 

n.)  contemnendus  (393). 
content  with,  I  am,  contentus  sum 

(ML), 
contest,  a,   cei-tam-en,  inis,  ?i.  ;  or 

use  iinpers.  pass,   of  certo,  are. 

(218.) 
continent,  the,  contiuen-s,   -tis  (sc. 

terra). 
contrary  (adj.),  conti'arius. 
contrary  to,  contra  quam.      (491,  b.) 
convenience,  commoda,  n.  pi. 
comier.tation,  I  hare,  col-loquor,  i, 

-locutus. 
converse  (with).  I,  coUoquor,  i  (cum) 

(of  two  or  more,  inter  se,  354). 
convinced,  I  am,  =/  arn  persuaded. 

(See  122,  b.) 


convinced  of  this,  I  am,  or  feel,  hoc 
mihi  persuasum  habeo.      (2-10.) 

corn,  frumentuin,  n. 

(fortes,  Cortesi-us,  -i. 

cost,  J,  consto  (280,  Obs.) ;  costs  too 
much,  it,  nimio  constat. 

council,  a,  consilium,  //. 

count,  I  (number),  numero,  are. 

count,  I  (=  /  hold),  habeo  ;  duco. 

count  amon'j,  I.      (240,  Obs.  2.) 

countenance,  vult-us,  us,  m. 

country  (one's),  patria,  f.  (see  16, 
a)  ;  (tlie),  respublica. 

country  (territory),  fin-es,  -ium,  m. 
(See  16,  a.) 

country  (as  distinct  from,  the  town), 
rus,  ruris,  /;.  (see  16,  a)  ;  in  tin- 
country,  ruri. 

countryman,  civ-is,  -is. 

courar/e,  virt-us,  -utis,/.  ;  coustan- 
tia, y!  ;  fortitud-o,  -inis,/! 

couraije,  a  man  of.     (58,  Obs.) 

couraye,  I  show.     (241.) 

couraije  to,  I  have  t'ie,=I  ven- 
ture (25)  ;  audeo,  ere,  ausus. 

course,  I  take  this,  haec  facio  ;  hanc 
rationem  ineo. 

course  which,  a,  id  quod.     (67.) 

court,  the,  judicium,  n. 

cover,  I  (wdh  armies  or  fleets),  in- 
festum  habeo.     (240.) 

coward,  timidus,  ignaviis ;  coivards, 
ignavi. 

cowardice,  ignavia,  f.  ;  timidit  as, 
-atis,  /. 

coivardy,  ignavus  ;  timidus. 

crave  for,  /,  desidero,  are  (ace.) 
(mostly  for  what  I  have  had  and 
have  tost)  ;  in  Ex.  48  B  use 
appeto,  ere. 

cravimj  (partic.)for,  appetens  (ivith 
gen.).     (302.) 

credible,  it  is  scarcely,  vix  credi 
potest.     (200,  Obs.) 

credit,  a,  or  creditable,  it  is.   (260,3.) 

crime,  a,  facin-us,  -oris,  n.  ;  tiagi- 
tium,  n.  ;  scelus,^  -eris,  n.  ;  de- 
lictum, ?*.     (See  note.) 


1  Scelus,  a  crime ;  offence  against  a  fellow-creature,  aSiKijuo ;  also  the  guilt  which 
causes  overt  crimes,  afiixia  ;  vitium,  a  fault,  that  wliich  marks  imperfection  ;  peccatum, 
a  sin  or  offence  whicli  deserves  blame  or  punishment ;  delictum,  an  omission,  or  con- 
travent'on,  of  some  duty  ;  fiagitium,  a  crime  as  a  breach  of  duty  towards  oneself; 
fcwinus,  an  act  of  heinous  crime  (sometimes  a  great  exploit)  ;  neqitUia,  wickedness  in 
the  sense  of  "  worthlessnesa.' 
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criminal,  sceleratus. 

rriminall y ,  iiefarie. 

crUil%    a,     discrim-en,     -inis,     //.  ; 

temp-US,  oris,  n. 
critical  moment  {such  a),  uae  utrnpli/ 

tempus,  or  occasio. 
cross,  I,  trajicio,  ore. 
croivd,  a,  miiltitud-o,  -inis,  f. 
croivd,  to  [intrann.],  congregari. 
crowds,  in.     (61.) 

croion  {kimjh/),  regiium,  n.   (See  17.) 
crown  {circlH),  corona,  f. 
cruel,  crudelis,  e. 
cruelly,  crudel-iter.  -ius,  -issinie. 
cruelty,  crudelit-as,  -atis.y. ;  J  shoir, 

saev-io,  ire,  -ii,  ituni. 
crush,    I,    op-primo,    fire,    -pressi, 

-pressum  ;  crushed  {jia.i.'i.  part.), 

oppressus. 
crushing  (calamity),  -use  tantus  or 

tantus  tamque  gravis. 
cry,  J  raise  a,  conclamo,  are. 
cultivated,    to   he    (  =  sought   for), 

expetendns. 
custovi,  a,  nios,  nioris,  m. 
cut  ojT,  L  (destroy),  ab-sumo,  fire,  etc. 
ctd  ojf  {destroyed),  I  am,  intereo,  ire. 

dagger,  pugi-o,  -onis,  m. 

daily,  quotidie  ;  vdh  comparatires 

and  certain   verhs,  in  dies.      (See 

328,  c.) 
danger,  periculuni,  n. 
danger  tvas  (of),  the.     (138. ) 
dangerous,  periculosus. 
Danuhc,  the,  Danubius,  7h. 
dare,   see    venture:    daring    (adj.), 

and  ax. 
daringly,  aiidacit(act)-er,  -ius. 
dark   (metaph.    ajgdied    to   crime), 

atrox. 
dark,  I  keep  you  in  the,  te  celo,  are 

(ace,  230,  or  de  ;  231). 
darkness,  tencbrae,  /.  j>l. 
dart,  a,  jaculum,  n.  ;  telum,  n. 
dash  (of),  a,  non  nihil.      (294.) 
dashinfo,f,ineim  niitto.Pre,  misi,/«. 
dash  over,  I  (intra ns.,  see  20,  21), 

in-fundor,  i,  -fusus  (dat.) 
date,  temp-US,  -oris,  n. 


day,  di-es,  -ei,  m. 

day  a/ter  day.      (328,  c.) 

day  before,  the,  pridie. 

day  before,  nf  the,  hesternus. 

day,  far  the,  in  diem. 

day,  in  my,  =  in  my  timf  (pi. ). 

daybreak,  prima  lux  (lucis). 

deadly  (hosfile),  infensus. 

deadly  (enemy).      (See  55.) 

dear,  car-us,  -ior,  -issimus. 

dear  friends,   homines  amicissimi. 

(224,  Obs.  2.) 
death,  mor-s,  -tis,/  ;afterhis.   (61.) 
debt,     aes     alienum  ;     gen.     aeris 

alieni,  n. 
deceive,  J,  decipio,  fire. 
decide  (resolve),  to,  or  on,  I,  statue  ; 

constituo.      (45.) 
decide    (piLts  judgment),     I,     or    / 

decide  on  (a fact),  judico,  are. 
decide  (let  other.%  etc)     (146.) 
decision,  I  come  to  a,  decerno,  fire. 
decision,  depends  on  my.     (292,  9.) 
declare  (war),  /,  indi-co,  fire,   -xi, 

-ctum.     (253,  ii.) 
decline,  /(trans),  detrecto,  are. 
decline  (to),  J  (rnoilal),  nolo. 
decri-e,     J,     de-cerno,    fire,    -crevi, 

■eretum. 
decree,  a,  decretum,  n.    (See  51,  h. ) 
deed.     (See  51,  b.) 
deep  (of feelings:),  gravis. 
decpe  r(i  m/rressio  n).   See  impression . 
defeat,   clad-es,  -is,  f  :  of  Cannae, 

Cannensis  (adj.,  58). 
defend,  I,  defen-do,  fire,  -di,  -sum. 
defendant,  the,  iste.      (338,  Obs.) 
defiance  of,  in,  contra,  contra  quam. 

"(491,  h.) 
defile,  a,  salt-us,  -us,  m. 
degrailing,     inflignus    (unmerited)  ; 

humilis  (abject), 
delay  (to),  J,  cunctor,  ari. 
delay,  l/y,  gerund  o/"  cunctor.  (99.) 
delay,  without,  confestim. 
deliberate,  I,  delibero,  are. 
deliberation,  need  of .     (286.) 
delihercUion,    with,    consult-o,    -ius 

(w/r. ). 
delightful,  jucundus.^ 


inhis),  that  which  I'ausos  joy  or  delight ;  gratiis,  wiiat    s  .ici-ept- 
jde  :  ista  verilvs  ctUnusi  jucunda  non  est,  mihi  tonien  grata  est.  — 


i  JucrniUis  {lUViniiidus),  that  wuicli  I'ausos  joy  or  aeiigj 
able,  deserves  gratitude  ;  ista  verilas  ctUnusi  jucunda  non 

(CiCEKO.) 
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demand,  I,  postulo,^  are.     (127,  c.) 
demand  {exact)   this  from.   ifi>ii.,   I, 

hoc  tibi  impero,  are. 
demeanour,   habit-iis,   -ii.s,   ?//.    {.sr. 

corporis). 
deniedthis,! am,  hoc  (ahl. )  careo,  ere. 
denounce,  /  (uphraid),  in-crepo,  are, 

-crepiii.- 
deny,  J,  nego,  are. 
depart,    I  (=  i/o  away),  ab-eo,  ire, 

-ii  ;  dis-cedo,  fire,  -cessi. 
departure,  1  take  nu/.     (25.) 
depend  on,  I,  pendeo,  ere,  e,  ex. 
depends  on  you.  t/i!s.     (331,  15.) 
deplore,  I,  deploro,  are. 
deprecate,  I,  deprecor,  ari. 
deprive  of,  I,  privo,  are  (264)  ;  ad- 

imo,  ere,  -emi,  -emptum  (243). 
depth  of,  of  the,  use  gen.    (318,  end. ) 
depth  of,  such  a,  use  tantus  ;  or  eo 

with  gen.      (294,  Ohs. ) 
descejid,  I,  desceud-o,  fire,  -i. 
desert,  I,  deser-o,  fire,  -ui,  -turn  ; 

destitu-o,    ere,    -i.      (See    note 

under  abandon.) 
deserter,  transfug-a,  ae,  m. 
desertion,  vse  desero,  fire.    (417,  i.) 
deserts,    in    accordance    vith    his. 

(490,  ii.  3.) 
deserve,   I,   mei'eor,  meritus  ;   also 

mere-o,  ere,  -ui. 
deserve  well  of,  J.     (332,  3,  r/. ) 
deservedly,  merito. 
deservini)  of,  dignus.     (285.) 
design   (subst.),    consiliuin,    n.  ;  by 

design,  or  designedly  {ab(.)  (2g8)  ; 

consulto  {adv.). 
desire,  /,  am  desirous  to,  cujjio,  fire, 

ivi  (ii)  ;  studeo,  ere  (inf.). 
desire   (subst.),  =  that  tvhich  (you) 

desire.     (76.) 
desire  for,  with  little,  parum  appe- 

tens  (with  gen.,  302). 
despair,  I.  despero,  are ;  of,  de  iabl. ). 
despatch,  a,  litterae, ./".  pi. 
desperately,  atro-citer,  -cius. 
despicable.     (See  276.) 
despise,    I,    contem-no,    ere,    -psi, 

-ptum  ;    de  spicio,    fire,     spexi, 

-spectum.     (See  Voc.  10,  note.) 


despot,  domin-us,  -i. 
despofism,  dominium,  n. 
destitution,  egest-as,  -atis,y. 
destined,    fatahs,    e    (see   Voc.    'A, 

n.)  ;  for  or  to,  ad.      (331,  i,  e.) 
destiny,  fatum,  n. 
destroy,    J,    exsci-ndo,     fire,      di, 

-ssum. 
destruction  (general  sense),  exitiuiii, 

n.  ;  pernici-es,  -ei,  /". ;  (ninssacre). 

interneci-o,  -  onis,  f. 
desti'uction  of  (tends  to  the).     (Sec 

292,  Ubs.) 
detach  (troojis),  1,^1  send, 
detain,  I,  re-tineo,  ere,  -tinui. 
determine  on ,  1,  decerno,  fire  (?«/. ,  45) . 
detraction,  o])trectati-o.  -onis, ./'. 
detrimental,  it  is.     (260,  3.) 
devastate,  1,  vasto,  are. 
devote  myself  to,  I,  operam  do  (dat.); 

or     (stronger),     in-cumbo,     fire, 

-cubui,  in.      (253,  iv. ) 
devoted  to,  studiosus  (gen.,  301,  ii. ). 
dictate  terms  to  you,   I,  leges  tilii 

impono. 
dictator,  dictat-or,  -oris. 
die,  I,  mor-ior,   -i  (-tuus  est),  vita 

excessit.     (See  Voc.  7,  note.) 
die  out  of  to  (metapthor),  ex-cidfire, 

-cidi,  e,  ex. 
difference  between,  there  is  this  (331, 

10);  there  is  all  the.    (92.) 
difference,  it  makes  no,  nihil  interest 

(166) ;  to  ns,  nostra  (310,  i.). 
different,    alius  ;    to,   ac.     (91  ;    see 

"also  92,  and  370,  371,) 
different   times,  at,  alius  alio  tem- 
pore.    (371.) 
differently  to,  aliter  ac.     (491,  b.) 
difficult,  difficilis. 
difficulty  in  per-suading,   I  find  a. 

=  /  persuade    this    (illud)    vuili. 

difficulty  (aegre). 
difficulty,    with,    aegre  ;  vix  ;  diffi- 

culter,  comp.  difficilius. 
din,  str  pit-us,  -us,  w. 
dire,  vse  tantus. 

directions,    in   both,    utrimque  ;    in- 
different, opposite,  diversi.     (61  ; 

and  see  also  371,  and  caution.) 


1  Posco,  I  "  call  for,"  make  a  sharp,  perempton-  ilemand  ;  often  used  of  what  is  unjust 
pogtulo,  I  claim  in  accordance  with,  or  as  though  in  accordance  vrith,  what  is  right. 
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disajfected,  I  am,  male  seutio. 
disaijrceicUh,  I,  disseu-tio,  ire,  -si 

ab  or  cum. 
disaji-cetianton,  dissensi-o,  -onis.y. 

[with  yen.,  300). 
disappiar,   I  (=^/  can   destroijed), 

ex-t;n:uor,  i,  -tinctus. 
disappoint,  I.     (332,  3,  b.) 
disapproval  {expre.s.'sed  by  clamour), 

acclanio, '  are.     (415,6.) 
disaster, C!xs-\\s,- -us,  m. ;  calamit-as, 

-atis,  /. 
disaslroiif!,  most,  use  the  adv.,  infeli- 

citei",  -issime.     (218,  Ohs.) 
dlschanje  the  dutie.H  of,  I,  fung-or, 

i,  -ctus.     (281.) 
discipline,  disciplina, ./'. 
discontinue,    I,    inter-mitto,     6re, 

misi.     (See  note  under  undone, 

I  have. ) 
discussion,  bij,  in,  gerund  o/dissero, 

ere.     (99.) 
disdain  to,  I,  dedignor,  ari. 
disease,  a,  morbus,  i,  m. 
disembark,  J.     (331,  24,  a.) 
disgrace,  ignomiuia,  /. 
disgraceful,  turpis,  e.     (See  57.) 
disgraceful,  it  is.    (260,  3,  and  Obs. 

1-) 
disheartened,    I    am.       (See    118, 

exampjle. ) 

dishonour  {subst.),  ignominia,  /'. 

dishonourable, inhoimst-us  ■,adc.,  -c. 

dishonourable,  it  is.     (260,  3.) 

dislike,  I  somewhat,  baud  multum 
anio. 

disloyal,  infldus. 

dismayexl,  J  am,  perterrcor,  Ori. 

dismiss,  J,  dimitto,  ere. 

di,^pen.se  with,  I,  careo,  ere  (284)  ; 
or  carere  volo. 

disperse,  to  {intrans.),  di-labi,  -lap- 
sus.    (See  20.) 

displease,  I,  displiceo,  ere  {dat.). 

disposed  to  {a  quality),  tise  compara- 
tive of  adj.      (57,  /;.) 

dissatisfied  with  oneself,  one  is,  sui 
poenitet. 

dissemble,  I  (=/  hide),  dissimulo, 
are. 


distance,  from  a,  e  longinquo. 
distance  from,  1  am  at  a,  absum. 

(318.) 
distant,  longinquus. 
distastiful,  ingi-atus. 
distinction  (mark  of  difference),  dis- 

crim-en,  -inis,  »?. 
distinction     (honourable),      hon-oa, 

-oris,  m. 
distinijui.^hed      (adj.),      praeclaru8 

(sup.,  224) 
didrict,  ag-er,  -ri,  m. 
distrn.it,    I,    dif-fido,     fire,     -fisus. 

(244,  c.) 
ditch,  fossa, y. 
divine,  divinus. 
do,  I,  facio,  fre,  feci,  factum. 
doer,     the, =1  he     who     committed, 

facio,  coniniitto. 
duom,  fatum,  n. 
doomed   to,    I   am,  destinor,    ari, 

vjith  dat.  or  ad. 
doors,  for-es,  -um,f. 
Doria,  Doria, ./'. 
doubt,  I  am  in  (=1  doubt),  dubito, 

are. 
down  from,  de  (abl.). 
down-trodden,  afflictus. 
drag  (to  prison),  I,  tra-ho,  ^re,  -xi, 

-ctum,  in. 
'raw,  I  (=1  drag),  traho,  61T. 
draw  up,  I  (a  law),  scribo.    . 
draiv  up.  I  (soldit^rs),  instru-o,  6re, 

•xi,  -ctum. 
dread,  J,  reformido,  are. 
dreadful,  atrox. 

dress,  vest-is,  -is,/.     (303.  Obs.  2.) 
drive  from,    I,    exigo,    6re,    -Sgi, 

-actum  ;      pello,      Ore,      pepuli, 

pulsum. 
drive  on  sliore,   to,    ejic6re,    ejeci, 

ejectum. 
drowned  (metaph.  of  words).     (332, 

6,  b.) 
dull,  I,  hebeto,  are  ;  afficio. 
duration  (its  future).  =:  how  lasting 

(diuturnus)  it  will,  or  would,  be. 

(174.) 
duty,  it  is  my,  debeo.     (198.) 
duty  of,  it  is  the,  iwe  gen.     (291.) 


1  Acclamo  always  in  Cicero  of  disajiproyal ;  in  later  writers,  of  approval. 
-  Casvs,  iiro]>erly  an  acLideut,  that  which /a;?s  out,  is  mostly  used  iu  a  bad  sense,  as 
misfortune  or  disaster  ;  but  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  calamitas. 
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diUy  {as  opposed  to  expediency), 
honest-as,  -atis,  f.  ;  or  honesta, 
n.  pi.     (51,   c) 

dwelling,  domicilium,  n. 

each    and    every,    unus     quisque. 

(529,  c.) 
each  other,  one  another,  alius  alium; 

of  two,  alter  alterum  (see    371, 

iv.) ;  inter  se  (354). 
eager  for,  cupidiis  ((jcn.,  301,  i.). 
laijer  to,  lam,  gcst-io,  ire,  -ii. 
early  manhoixl.     (See  vi'inhood.) 
earlier  (adv.),  maturius. 
earlier  than  {•=:bcfo7-e),  ante.  (331,  ;.) 
earliest,  =jirsf. 
earnestly,  magnojiere. 
earnestly    implore,     I,    oro    atqiie 

obsecro  (127,  a).     Sotice  douhl<- 

phrase  equivalent  to  Engllsli  ad- 
verb, 
ears,  n-lth  my  ovm.     (355  d.) 
earth,  the,  tell-us,  -uris, /. 
easy,  facilis. 
e*^ily  (readily),   facile ;    nnllo   ne- 

gotio  [luithoid  ejjbrf). 
echo  with,  to,  person-are,  -ni  (uhl.). 
ejfect,  I,  efficio,  Cre. 
effect  on,   I  have   bid   little,  parum 

valeo  apud. 
eight,  octo  [indech). 
eighteenth.     (530.) 
either  .  .  ,  or,  aut  .  .  .  aut  ;  vel  .  .  . 

vel  (p.  14,  note). 
elected,  I  am,  fi-o,  -?ri,  factus. 
eloquence,  elorjueiitia,  y'. 
else,  or,  aut  (p.  14,  )).). 
embark,  I  (intrans. ),  navem   con- 

scend-o,  fire.  -i. 
emergency,   temp-iis,    -oris,    n. ;   in 

the  present,  see,  for  in,  273,  Obs., 

ajid  iov  pi-esent.  337. 
•:motion,  with,  commot-e,  -ius. 
Emperor,  Imperat-or,  -oris. 
empire,  imperium,  n. 
empty,  inanis. 
enacted,    I  get   [a   law),   per-fero, 

-ferre,  -tuli. 
encamp,  1,  castra  pono,  6re. 
encourage,  I,  co-,  or  ad-hortor,  ari 

(ace.  and  ut,  118). 
encouragement,    uvrds    of,    adhor- 

tantis  vox.     (415,  c. ) 


encounter,  I  (death)^  oppe-o,  Sret, 
-ii,  -ivi,    -itum ;   evil,   exper-ior, 

ii'i,  -tus. 
Old,  fiu-is,  -is,  m.  (rarely  f). 
endanger,  I,  periclitor,  axi  (dep.). 
endeavour,  I ,  conor,  ari. 
endure,  J,  pcr-fero,  ferre,  -tuli. 
enemy  (prinilc),  inimicus. 
enemy  (public),  host-is,  -is. 
energy,  with  some   ivant   of,  pauln 

(279)  remissius. 
engage  (an  enemy),   I,  con-gredior, 

i,  -gressus,  cum. 
engage   in,   J  (=  J   take  part   in  ], 

intersum  (251) ;    in   battle,  prae- 

lium  committo,   6re  ;  in-  conflict, 

manus  conser-o,  6re,  -ui,  -turn. 
England{the  people),  Ang\i.(See  319.) 
engrafted,  insitivus. 
enjoy,   I,  fru-or,  i,  -ctus  (281) ;  the 

frietvl-ihip  of,  amico  utor  (282) ; 

2)rai-<ie,     etc.,     flor-eo,     ere,     -ui 

(abl). 
enjoy  liappiness,  I,  beatus  sum. 
enmity,  inimicitia,  y. 
enormity,  Hagitiura,   n.     (See  note 

under  crime. ) 
enormous,  such,  tantus. 
enough  and  to  spare,   satis  super- 

que  (ivith  gen. ,  294). 
(.ntail  this  vpon  you,  I,  hoc  tibi  in- 

or  af-fero.     (252.) 
enter,    I,    in-gredior,    i,     -gressus  ; 

venio,  ire,  in. 
enter  political  life,  I.     (See  politi- 
cal life. ) 
enterprise.     (See  54.) 
enthusiasm,  alacrit-as,  atis,  f. 
entire  innocence.     (vSee  innocence.) 
entirely,  totus  (loith  verbs,  61)  ;  J'or 

udjs. ,  use  super  I. 
entreat,  I,  oro,  are.     (127,  a. ) 
entreat  for,    earnestly,    I,    flagito, 

are.     (127,  d.) 
entreaty,  obsecrati-o,  -onis,  y^ 
entrust,  I,     (See  iydrust.) 
enumerate,  I,  enumero,  are. 
envoy  (embassy),  Icgati-o,  -onis,y'. 
envy,  I,  in-video,  ere,  -vidi,  -visum 

(dat.).     (See  5.) 
eqrial  to,  use  tantus  .  .   .  quantus. 

(490,  i.) 
err,  I,  erro,  eiTare. 
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error,  err-or,  -oris,  m.  ;  or  errare.* 

(94,  99.) 
fdcape,  I,  ef-fugio,  ere,  -fugi- 
rs/ablish,  J,  stabil-io,  ire,  -ivi. 
('stlmate,  I,  aestinio,  are.     (305.) 
t-lernal,  sompiternus. 
tcade    (.ihirk),    /,    suMerfugio,    ere 

(air. ) ;  a  laiv,  legi  fiaiuleui  facio. 
t'.vtn,     etiam  ;     quoque     (eiiditir)  ; 

before  adj.,  vel ;  not  tven,  ne  .  .  . 

quidera.     (Intr.  99.) 
even  now  (i.e.  at  the  present  tune), 

hoclie. 
eoeiiing,  in  the,  vesj)eri. 
events,    at    all,    certe.       (See    note 

under  least,  at.) 
ever  [always),  semper  ;   with  iie(jat. 

{z=at  any  time),  nnquam. 
every  (=all,   pL),    omnis  ;    every- 
thing, omnia,  n.  pi.     (53.) 
evident,  it  was,   (satis)   apparebat. 

(46,  c.) 
evil,  an,  in  commodum,«. ;  malum, 

n.     (51,  6.) 
eJMictfrom,  J  (make  requisition  of), 

impero,  are.     (247.) 
exact  (jtunishvwnt),  I,  sum-o,   fire, 

-psi.  ab,  de  or  e.^. 
e.rx(sj>erate,  I,  irrito,  are. 
excellent,  optimus,   a,  um  (see  57, 

a)  ;  for  use  loitli  jiroper  noun  or 

person  see  224. 
.except  to,  nisi  ut. 
exception,  u-'dhont,  =  (///. 
excessive,  nimius. 
exchange  for,   I,    muto,  are  ;  i^er- 

muto,  are.     (See  280.) 
exclaim,  I,  ex-  or  con-clamo,  are. 
execrable    (by),  considered,    execra- 

bilis  (with  clat.). 
execution  (punishment),  sup2)licium, 

n. 
exertion,  I  make  (s07ne),  (paulum) 

adnitorj  i,  -iiisus. 
exertions,  =  toils, 
exhau.'ited,  fatigatus  ;  confectns  ;  / 

am,  or  become,  fatigor,  ari 
e.rhort,  I,  hortor,  ari.     (118.) 
exile,  an,  ex-ul,  -ulis. 
exile,  I  am  driri  n  into,  in  exilium 

pellor.     (See  banish.) 


civile,  I  am  in,  or  7  endure,  exOlo, 

are. 
exist,  I  sum ,  esse  f ui.  ( Intr.  49,  Ob.f. ) 
existence,  use  sum  (no  Latin  subst. ) ; 

est  Deus  =  O'od  exi.sts. 
i.ipecf,  J,  e.xpecto,  are. 
(  i/iedl<;nt,  utilis. 
ex/H-dieney,  utilit-as,  -atis,  y. 
experience,  I,  exper-ior,  iri,  -tus. 
experience  of  life,  re  rum  peritia,  f. 
experienced  (adj.),  (rei-uin)  peritus. 

(301,  ii.) 
explain,  I,  exponu,  6re,  etc. 
exploit,  res  gesta. 
expose,  I  (to  damjer,  etc. ),  ol)-jicio, 

ere.     (253,  ii.)' 
expose,  I  (confute),  coargu-o,  ere,  -i. 
expre-^s  my-^elf  to,  ut  dicam.     (100, 

note. ) 
extent.     (174,  b. ) 
e.rtortion,  res  repetundae,  /  pi. 
extreme,  extremus. 
extremely,  use  su perl,  of  adj. 
extremity  of,  extremus  (adj.).    (60.) 
exidt  in,  I,  exulto,  are  (aid.), 
eye,  ocul-us,  -i,  m. 
eyes,    with  my  own,   ipse  (365,   d)  ; 

before  our  (332,  5,  c). 

I'ace,    I     (meet),    obviam    eo,    ire 

(dat.). 
face,  I  (put  to  the  proof ),  ex-perior, 

iri.  -j)ertus. 
fiee,  faci-es,  ei, /".  ;  in  the  face  of, 

in  (with  cibL,  273,  Obs.) 
fact,  a,  res,  rei,/'. 
faction,  a,  facti-o,  -onis,  y'. 
fail,  I  (am  icantimj  to),  deficio,  ere 

(used    absolutely   or   with    ace.)  ; 

desum    (dat.,    251).     (See    note 

under  abandon.) 
fain,  I  iconlil;  or  /  leouldfain  have 

((7oHc),velim.vellem.  (See  149,  i.) 
fair     (adj.),     pulcher;     amoenus. 

(Voc.  9,  note.) 
fair    (  =:  fair  aviount   of),    satis. 

(294.) 
faith,  i/ood,  tid-es,  -ei,  f 
faith    ill    yon,    I    put,    tidem    tibi 

liabei). 
faithful,  tidelis,  e. 


'  Erran,  error  generally,  in  the  abstract ;  error,  an  error  or  bliuuler. 
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/ally  I  {in  battle),  pereo,  ire,  ii. 
/all  into,   I,  in-.cido,    fre,    -cidi,  in 

(ace);   or  praecipito,    are  (fall 

headlong) ;    into    ruin,     corru-o, 

6re,  -i. 
fallen,  afflictus. 
J'oll'i  out,  it.  acc.dit  ut. 
/hll.'f  to  [my)  lid.     (See  lot.) 
faUe  [of  persons),  mend-ax,  -aeis  ; 

(o/ things),  falsus  ;  fictus. 
false  to,  lam,  de-sum  (ilat.,  251). 

(See  note  under  abandon.) 
falsehood,  a,  mendacium,  n. 
falsehood {ahstrarf).  mentiri.  (98,  a.} 
faUehood,  I  tell  a  ;  I  spi-akfalsclij, 

ment-ior.  iri,  -itus.      (54. ) 
fame,  gloria,/'. 
family,  familia, y".  ;  hi----f(iniili/,  sui. 

(349,  Obs.) 
family  (adj.),  domesticus. 
famine,  fam-es,  -is,/'. 
famous,  praeclarus.      (19.) 
fancy,  I,  puto,'  are  ;  opinor,  ari. 
far,  by,  multo.      (279. ) 
far  from,  (adv.),  parum. 
far  removed  from,  alienus  (superl. ) 

ab. 
fare  (subst.),  ^^ct-us,  -us,  ni. 
fare,  I,  mihi  evC>nit  (impers.). 
farmhouse,  villa,  f. 
fatal,  pernicios-us,  -issimus ;  funes- 

tus.     (Voc.  3,  note.) 
Fate,  Fortuna  (personified), 
father,  pat-er,  -ris. 
fatigue,  lassitud-o,  -inis, /. 
fault,  culpa,/. 

fault,  I  commit  a,  pecco,  are.  (25.) 
favour  (Icindness),  a,  beneficium,  //. 
fai'our,  I,  faveo,  ere,   favi,  fautum 

((/«^,  5). 
favour,  I  do   you    this,    hoc    (ace, 

237)  tibi  gratiticor,  ari. 
favour,  I  U'in  your,  apud    te  gra- 

tiam  ineo,  ire. 
favourable  (suitable),  idoneus. 


\fawn  upon,    I,   adulor,   ari.     (253, 

;iii.) 

fear,  met-us,  -us,  ni.  ;  tim-or,    ori-s, 

m. 
I  fear,  /,-metu-o,  ^re,  -i;  vereor,  eri, 
veritus  (see  138,  139)  ;  I  fear,  or 
have  fears,  for,  metuo  with  dat. 
(248). 
I  fear  fur  my  safety,  I,  saluti  meat 

dif-tido,  6re,  -fisus. 
feasting  (subst.),  epulae, /'  j^^- 
fe'iture^,  vult-us,  -fis  (sing.). 
\ftel,  I,  sen-tio,  ire,  -si,  -sum. 
feelings,  anim-us,  -i,  m. 
/'f'lloic-subject,  civ-is,  -is,  //(. 
firocity    (of   an     art),     atrocit-as, 

-atis,  /'. 
fertile,  ftrtilis,  e. 
\  fetters,  catenae,/.  pl._ 
;  few,  pauci,  ae,   a  ;    perpauci  (very 

!   >"•)■ 

I  fichle,  levis. 

'fictitious,  fictus. 

'field  of  battle,  aci-es,'^  -ei, /'. 

I  field,    in    the    (in    ^var),    militiae, 

opposed  to  domi.     (312.) 
fiercely  (boldly),  ferociter  ;   acriter. 
fifth,  quintus. 

\ fight.    I,    pugno,    are;    a     tiattle, 
praelium  com-mitto,   §re,    -laisi, 
I      -missum. 

[fill  ivitk  (panic),    I,   in-cutio,   6re, 
i      -cussi,  -cussum.     (Ex.  53,  note.) 
j  find,    I,    reper-  io,    ire,    -i,    -turn 
(by  search)  ;  in-venio,  ire,  -veni, 
-ventum  (by  chance), 
'findfau'ticith,  I,  vitupero,  are. 
fine,  pulcher.     (Voc.  9,  note. ) 
finish,  I,  con-ficio,  ere,  -feci,   -fec- 

tum. 
fire   and  sword,    ferrum   et   ign-is 

(abl.  -i).     (See  Voc.  1,  note.) 
firm,  constans. 

first  (adv.);  first .  .  .  then  ;  firs/  .  .  . 
secondly,  etc.     (534,  and  <>b-.t 


'  Puto,  "I  incline  to  think,"  "  I  fant-y,"  "  I  suspect,"  I  think  without  having  as  yet 
any  full  clearly  reasoned  grounds  for  thinking;  ojAuor,  "I  coujeeture,"  with  still  less 
clear  grounds  :  reur,  rather  "  I  ealculate,"  '"  I  come  to  a  conelusiou  ;  "  arhiirur,  I  form 
my  own  pei-sonal  .iuclgment :  censeo,  I  form  and  express  a  clear  x'mw  or  .judgment. 

-  Timere.  the  feeling  of  fear,  causing  a  wish  to  fly ;  mHuere,  the  sense  of  danger, 
causing  us  to  take  jirecautions  ;  vrreri,  often,  to  look  on  with  respect  or  awe. 

^  Anes.  the  edge  or  line  of  battle,  often  answers  to  the  English  "field,"  or  even 
"battle." 
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first  of  June,  the,  kalendae  Juniae 

(538)  ;  hy  the  (326). 
first  to,  firnt  loho.      (62.) 
■five,  quinque. 
fix  (my  eyes)  on,   I,    defi-go,   <^re, 

•xi,  -xum,  in  (ace), 
flag,  signum,  n. 
flank,  a,  lat-iis,  -Cris,  n.  ;  in.     (332, 

I.e.) 
flatter,  I,  assentor,  ari.     (253,  i.) 
fleet,  a,  class-is,  -is,/. 
flight,  fuga,/. 
lI'nKj  (Hoay,  I,  pro-  or  ab-jicio,  Cre, 

-jeci,  -joctum. 
flock  (suhd.),  gvex,  gregis,  rn. 
flock  together,  to,  congregari. 
flourishing,  opulentus  (use  superL, 

57,  a), 
flow  doicn.  I,  de-fluo,  fire,  -fluxi. 
fly,  I,  fugio,  6re,  fugi. 
foe,  host-is,  -is,  m. 
follow,     I,     seqiior,     i,     secutiis ; 

follow  up,  insector,  an  (ace), 
follow  that,  it  does  not,  nonidcirco. 
folly,    stultitia,  /.  ;    or    ztse    adj. 

stultus.     (376.) 
food,  vict-us,  lis,  m. 
food,  I  get  (of  soldiers),  frumcntor, 

ari. 
food,  I  take,  cibuni  capio. 
food,  loant  of,  inedia,/. 
foolish,  insipiens ;  it  is  foolish.    (291, 

Obs.  1.) 
foot  of  {a  mountain)  imus.     (60.) 
foot-soldier,  pcd-es.  itis. 
for  (prep. ),  pro.    (See  6  and  332, 7,  h. ) 
for  (conj.),  nam  ;  enim  (Intr.  \)S)  ; 

quippe.     (See  also  Intr.  oG,  e.) 
for  some  time   (past),   jamdudum. 

(181.) 
forage,  I  get,  pabulor,  ari. 
force,  vis,/,  (abl.  vi). 
force  of  arms,  by,  vi  et  armis. 
force  from,    I,    deturbo,    are,    de 

(ahl. ) -.force  out  of [=ivrench from), 

extor-queo,  Ore,  -si,  -turn.    (257.) 
forces  (troops),  copiac, ,/.  pi. 
forefathers,     major-es,  -urn.      (See 

Voc.  2,  n.,  and  p.  63,  note  5.) 
foreign,  externus. 
foreigner,    a     (opposed    to    civis), 

peregi'in-ns,  -i,  m. 
foremost,  primus. 


foiesee,  I,  praesentio  ;  pro-spicio, 

6re,  -spexi,  -spectum,  pro-video, 

-vidi,  -visum.     (248.) 
fore-d,  a,  silva, /. 
foretell,     I,    praedi-co,     6re,     -xi, 

-ctum  ;  ]>raesagio,  ire. 
forget,  I,  obliviscor,  i,  oblitus  (gen., 

308). 
forgive,    I,     ignosco,    6re,     -novi, 

•notum    (dat.,    see    5)  ;  veniain 

do  (dat.  of  jierson,  gen.  of  thing)  ; 

or  condono,  are  (dat.  of  person, 

ace.  of  thing), 
forgotten,   I  become,   or   /  am,   in 

oblivionem  vgnio,  ire,  veni. 
form    line    (of    battle),    I,    aciem 

instruo,  Sre,  -xi,  -ctum. 
former,  pristinus  (see  note  under 

ancient),    often  joined   with   illc. 

(339,  i.) 
formidable,     formidandus     (393)  ; 

comp.  magis  formidandus. 
fortress,  arx,  arcis, /. 
fortunate,  fel-ix,  -Icis. 
fortunate,  it   was   most,   peroppor- 

tunc  accidit  ut.     (123.) 
fortune,  fortuna,  /.  ;  fortune-i    for- 

tunae,  pK 
fortune,  good,  felicit-as,  -atis,/. 
Fortune  s  favourites.     (529,  /. ) 
foul,  foedus. 
j'oully,  nefarie. 
found,  I  (a  colony),  de-duco,  6re, 

-duxi,  -ductum. 
fourtten,  quattuordecim. 
fourth,  quartus. 
free    (adj.),    liber,    a,    um  ;    free 

from,   vacuus   (265)  ;  free  from 

blame,  extra   culpam    (331,    9)  ; 

free  from  care,  securus  (19). 
free,  I ;  I  give  freedom  to  ;  or  I  set 

at  liberty  (J'rom),  libero,  ai-e,  ab 

or  abl.  (26±) ;  freed  from,  I  am, 

liberor,  ari,  etc. 
freedom,  libert-as,  -atis,  /. 
freedom,  in,  liber.     (61.) 
fresh,  recens. 
friend,    amic-us,  -i  (51  a,   and  55, 

256);  close  friend,  amicissimus. 
friend  here,  my  ;  your  friend  there. 

(333,  Obs.  1  and  2.) 
friend,  I  m/ike  my,  amiconim  in 

numero  habeo.     (240,  06a.  2. ). 
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friendliness,  benevolentia,  j. 
friendship,  aniicitia, ,/'.  ;  friendship 

of,  I  enjoy  (he,  amico  utor.    (282. ) 
from,  a,  ab  (nhK).     (332,  i.) 
front,    in,    a    fronte    (332,    i,    c) ; 

adversus,    adj   (see   61)  ;  in   the 

fron'  of  (=hifore),  ante  (331,  3). 
futi,  I  add  (mctapli.),   faces  sub- 

jicio.  Ore  (dot.). 
fuifitivc'S,  vse  pres.  part,  of  fugio. 
ftiU  (=  the  whole  of),  totus.     (60.) 
/'nil  of,  pleiius  (abl.). 
funds,  pecuniae,  /.  pi. 
funeral,  fun-us,  -ei'is,  n. 
further,  ultra. 
./(/)•//,  ira,  /',   not  furor.      (Voo.   G, 

note;  see  also  Ex.  62,  notr.) 
fur)/,  icith   the    utmost,    vehenien- 

tissime. 
future,    the,    futura,     n.    pi.     (52, 

408. ) 
future,  in,  or  for,  the,  in  futurum  ; 

in  posterum.     (331,  24,  b. ) 

gain,  emolumentum,  n. ;  utilit-as, 
-atis. /;  [for]  a  source  of  ijain, 
quaestui.     (260,  3.) 

(jain  hi/,  1,  =  it  is  jyrofitable  to  me. 
(260,  3.) 

i/ained.  partus  (pario,  peperi,  / 
proiluce). 

yailant,  fortis  {sujxrl.)  ;  for  usage 
witU  proper  noun  or  word  denot- 
ing a  person,  see  224. 

(jallanthj,  fortiter. 

gallop,  at  full,  equo  concitato. 

games,  the,  ludi.  rn.  p)l. 

garrison,  praesidium,  n. 

gate,  porta. ,/] 

gather  (together),  to  {inti-ans.).  con- 
venire,  -veni,  -ventum  ;  congre- 
gari.     (20. ) 

Gauls,  the,  Gall-i,  -orum. 

gaze  on,  I,  intu-eor,  -eri. 

general,  a,  dux,  ducis. 

general  (adj.),  =-ofall.     (59.) 

generallji  (believed),  =  by  most  men. 

generation,  a,  aet-as,  -atis,/'. 

Genoa,  Genua,  y. 

gentle,  mitis  ;  mitissimi  ingenii 
(303,  i.);  so  gentle  as  (224,  Obs.  2). 

gentlemen  of  the  jury,  judices. 

gentleness,  lenit-as,  -atis, ./. ;  /  show 


gentleness   (241)  ;    sueh,    tarn    or 

adeo  mitis,  etc. 
gently,  leniter. 
German,  a,  German-us,  -i. 
Germany,  Germania, y. 
ge.<<ture,  gest-us,  -us,  vi. 
get  over  (deinger),  J,  f  ungor,  i,  -ctus, 

or  defungor.     (281. ) 
get  ready  for,  I,  me  paro,  are,   ad 

with  gerund.     (596.) 
get  to,  I.     (See  /  reach.) 
give,  I,  do,  dare,  dedi,  datum  ;  a 

verdict,  dico,  ere  ;  a  name,  nomt  ;i 

in-do,    6re,    -didi,    -ditum ;    ri,y 

word    (formally),    fidem    inter- 

2>ono,  6re. 
gladly,  libenter;  or  use  adj.,  liben.s. 

(61.) 
globe,  the,  orbis  terrarum,  m. 
glorious,  praeclarus. 
ghry,  gloria,/. 

gluttony,  gnlci,  f  (lit.  the  gullet), 
go  aivay,  I,  ab-eo,  ire,  -ii,  -ituru.s. 
(JO  down  to  meet,  I,  obviam  (dot. ) 

descend-o,  ere,  -i. 
go  out,  I,  ex-cedo,  ere,  -cessi ;  ex- 

eo,  ire,  -ivi,  -ii  (abl.  with  or  ivitli- 

out,  e,  ex). 
God,  De-us,  -i,  nom.  pi.  Di. 
gold,  of,  aureus. 
goodj'ortune,  I  enjoy,  felix  sum. 
good  name,  existimati-o,  -onis,  /. ; 

fama,  f. 
good  old  times.     (339,  i.) 
good  sense,  prudentia, ./'. 
good-v;ill,  benevolentia,  /". 
goodness,  virt-us,  -utis,  /. 
^o.ss/2>,  rumusculi,  m.  pi.   (dimi  n- 

five  oj'  contempt), 
govern,  I,  ^jraesum.      (251.) 
government,  the.     (175.) 
governor  (oJ' city),  praefect-us,  -i. 
gradually,  paulatim. 
grandfather,  av-us,  -i. 
grandson,  nepo-s,  -tis. 
gratitude,  I  .'ihow,  gratiam  re-fero, 

-ttuli  ;  I  feel,  habeo.     (98  b.) 
grateful,  gratus  ;  /  am  most  gra/<  - 

Jul,    maximam    habeo    gratiam. 

(98,  b.) 
great,  magnus.  comp.  major,  svperl. 

maximus  ;     great    men,    summi 

viri ;  viri  praestantissimi, 

A 
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greater  (=:  mort  of),  plus.    (294.) 
iireatli/,   magnopere  ;  vehementer  ; 

maxime  ;      with      compfiraUves, 

multo.      (279.) 
•jreatne^s  o/{i/our)  ihbt  =  how  much 

{you)  oici'  fdelieo).     (174.) 
Oreekfi,  the,  Graec  i,  -orum. 
ijreet,  I,  salnto,  are. 
;/roa>us     (o.iif/>'!/),      convlcixun,      n. 

(shiff.). 
■jroitiul,  on  the,  huir.i.      (32.) 
'jroiiiid,    pur'dous,    on     irhich     thtij 

stood,  tale  tcmJ3u^^  ;  tautum  peri- 

culum.      (See  Ex.  G'2,  nolf. ) 
i/ronndless,  falsiis. 
ijrounds  (=  reason),  causa.  /. ;  on 

(/rounds  of,  propter.   (331,  19,  h.) 
ijrow,  I,  ^  hecome. 
'jrudf/<i  aijainst  you,  L  have  a,  tibi 

succens-eo,  Ore,  -ui. 
rjiiard,  a,  custo-s,  -dis,  m. 
[fuctrd,  o  r  his,  iiicautus.     (61.) 
tjuard,  I,   custod-io.  ire,   -ivi,    -ii, 

-itum  ;    ijiiard    (irjainst,    caveo, 

ere,  cavi,  cautum.     (248.) 
ijucst,  a,  hosp-es,  -itis. 
ijnide,  dux,  duci.s. 
guilt,   scel-us,   -eris,   n.     (See  note 

under  crime. ) 
(fuilty,  nocen-s,  -tis. 
guilty  deed,   a,   facin-us,    -oris,    /(. 

(See  note  under  crime. ) 
•juihy,  I  find,  condemno,  are  ;  /  am 

found,  condemnor. 
guilty  of,  I  am  (not),  (non)  id  com- 

mitto  ut. 

Itabit  of,  I  am  in   thr,   .soli^o,    ere, 

solitus  (inf.). 
hackm  yed,  tritus,   ///.    "  n-<dt  morn" 

(tero). 
luiir,  white,  cani  capilli  (/'/.). 
half  as  many,  large,  again.   (535,  il. ) 
halt,   I,   or   come   to   a   halt,    mn 

sisto,  ere,  -stiti. 
hand,  a,  man-us,  -us,  f. 
hand,  I  am  at,  ad-suni,  -esse,  -tiii. 
hand  in,  I,  af-fero,  ferre. 
hand   over  to,    I,    per-mitto,    6re, 

-misi.     (128. ) 


liandful  of  =  so  small  a  band  of. 
hang  hack,  I,  cesso,'  are. 
happens,  it,  accidit,  ere.     (123.) 
happily  (see  64),  deorum  beneficio 

or  peropportunc  accidit. 
happiness,  vita  beata  ;  beate  vivere ; 

beatum   esse    (98,  h)  ;    /    enjoy, 

beatus  sum. 
happy,  beatus. 

hard  presised,  I  am,  premor,  i. 
hard  to  say,  difficile  dictu.      (404.) 
Jiardly,  vix. 
hardship,  incomrnodum,  n.  ;  har'1- 

ships,  molestiae,  pi. 
harm,  I  do.     (See  injure.) 
harsh,  asper,  asperior,  asperrimus. 
harvest,  mess-is,  -is,./". 
haste   (subs.),    celerit-as,  -atis.  /'.  ; 

there   is  need  of  haste,  properato 

opus  est.     (See  286  and  416. ) 
lixuten,  I,  propero,  are  ;  absolutely 

or  with  inf.  ;  contend-o,  6re. 
hate,    I,    od-i,    -is.se,    -eram    (perf. 

with  pres.  meaning)  ;  am  hated, 

odio  .sum.     (260,  Obs.  2. ) 
hatred,  odium,  n. . 
haughty,  superbus.     (57,  a.) 
have  you,  I  nxndd.     (149,  i.) 
he  himself,  ipse  (355)  ;  he  (11,  a,  d; 

see  Ex.  45). 
head,  cap-ut,  -itis,  n. 
head  of,  I  am  the,  prae-sum.    (251.) 
headlong,  prae-ceps,  -cipitis  (adj.). 
health,  lam  in  good,  valeo,  ere,  -ui. 
heap  (abuse)  on  you,   I,  te  (male- 

dictis)  onero,  are. 
hear,  I,  or  hear  of,  aud-io,  ire,  -ivi, 

-itum  ;  accipio,  fire. 
heard  of' by,  have  been.     (258,  ii.) 
hearing,  in  my,  M-sf  abl.  abs.,  prr-s. 

partic.  (420,  ii.);  without  a  hear- 
ing (425). 
h.earinii,     sense    of,    aur-e.s,     -in  in. 

./'•  pl- 
heart    (affections,    spirit),    anim-U'. 

-i,  m.  ;  (disposition),  ingeniuni,  n. 
heat,  aest-us,  -us.  m. 
V  eart;«;//'Ort«, /,  ingem-isco,  ere,-ui. 
Heaven  (metaph.),  Di  immortales. 

(See  17.) 


1  Cesso,  1  hang  back  from  soniethinj,'  which  I  have  begun  or  have  to  do  ;  difero,  I 
put  off  action,  adjourn  it  to  another  time  ;  ninc.Utr,  I  ilelay  fronj  caution  or  >ndecision. 
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heaven    and    earth,    1    appeal   to, 

deoruni  hominumque  fidem  im- 

ploro. 
heavy,  gravis  ;  or,   in  metaphorical 

fttnse  only,  laboriosus  {use  auperl. , 

57,  a), 
hi'ifjht  of,  summus.      (60.) 
heir,  the,  haer-es,  -edis. 
help,  I  ran  {not).      (137,  i,j.) 
tn^lp   yon,     I,    auxilio     tibi     sum 

1259,  260,  I)  ;  tibi  opem  fero. 
hi/plessness,  in,  in-ops,  -opis  (r/r//.  i. 

(See  61. ) 
lirnreforth,  jam. 
hi-rdsman,  biibulc-us,  -i,  m. 
Iit-re,  hie. 

/"/•?,  I  am,  ad-sum,  -esse,  -fui. 
h'-iitate  to,    I,    dubito,    are,    inf. 

(136,  h.) 
hidden,  occultiis. 
h'de^  I  (by  silence),  dissimiilo,  are 

(p.  55,  7iote). 
hiijh,  altus  ;  liigh  hopes.     (See  54.) 
hiijh-spirited ,     ferox.       (See     note 

under  boldly.) 
hiijhest,  summus. 

Iilf/hly  {I  honour).    (See  /  honour. ) 
hill,  coU-is,  -is,  m. 
hitnself,  ipse,  a,  um.     (355. "i 
his,  ejus  ;  illius  ;  suus.     (See  11,  c, 

d  and  e,  and  Pronouns  i.) 
hi.<i  own  (enemy),  sibi,  or  sui  (55), 

ipse  (inimicus). 
historian,  reruni  script-or,  -oris. 
hoi.it  (a  jIlkj),   I,  e-do,    ere,    -didi, 

-ditum. 
hold,    I,    obtin-eo,    ere,    -ui    (19) ; 

habeo. 
liold,   I  (think),    duco,    ere,    duxi, 

ductiim ;  hold  (count)  as,  habeo 

(240);  habeo  pro  (240,  Ob.s.  2). 
hold  mi/  ])eare,  I,  contic-esco,  &re, 

-ui.    '(See  17,  Obs.) 
home,   at,  domi  (312)  ;    at  his  own 

home  (316,  iu.); , from  home  (ivith 

verb  of  mot  ion),  domo  (9,  b) ;  home 

(I  return),  domum  (9,  b). 


home-sichiess,  suorum  desiderium. 
homes  and  hearths,  for,  pro  aris  at 

focis. 
honest;  probus. 
honesty,  probit-as,'  -atis, /. 
honour  (good  faith),  fid-es,  -ei,y. 
honour  (distinct ion),  hon-os,  -oris,  m. 
honour      (self-respect),      dignit-as, 

-atis,  /. 
honour  (as  opposed  to  expediency), 

honest-as,    -atis,  f.  '  (51 ,  c ;  see 

note  under  lionesty. ) 
honour,  I  pay  (you),  or  /  honour 

(you),  honorem  (tibi)  habeo  :  te 

in  honore  habeo  ;  honour  highly, 

in  summo  honore  habeo. 
honour  (with)  I  (puhlic'y),  orno,  are 

(abl. )  ;  or  pro-sequox",  i,  -secutus. 
honourable,  honestus  ;  to  be  honour- 
able (creditable  to),  honori  esse. 

(230,  3.) 
hope  for,  I,  spero,  are.     (23.) 
hopes,  spes,- spei,/.  ;  I  form  hopes, 

spero.     (54. ) 
horrified   at,  1   am,    per-liorresco, 

6re,  -horrui. 
hospitality,  rights  of,  jus  huspitii. 
host,  a  (opp.  to^e<t.b-<),  hosp-es,  -itis,  m. 
host,  a,  multitud-o.  -inis,/'. 
hostage,  obs-es,  -idis. 
hoar,  hora,  y. ;  of  victory.    (63.) 
house,  in  iny,  apud  me  (331,  4,  a)  ; 

domi  mene  ( il6.  iii.). 
hou.Hchold,  a,  famiha,/'. 
how.    (See  157,  ii.) 
hoiv  (disgraceful,  etc.)  (260,  (Jbs.  1.) 
hoto  much  (adv.),  quantum. 
hotv  much  (with  compared. ),  quanto. 
liow  often,  quoties.      (157,  ii. ) 
human,    hunianus ;     or    gen.    jil. 

o/homo.     (59.) 
human  beings,  homines. 
humble  means,  tenuis  fortuna. 
hund)le     origin,     of,     humiU     loco 

natus. 
humour,  I,  gratificor,  ari  (dot.). 
hundred  thousand,  a.     (527.) 


1  Honestas  is  not  "  honesty 
in  a  general  sense 


'  but  the  abstract  term  for  what  is  honourable  (hoiiestum) 

k  J^CUCltll  ocuoc. 

-  Spes  is  one  of  the  few  words  in  which  Latin  goes  further  in  forming  an  abstract 
noun  than  English  :  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  plural  "of  the  "  Iwpes  "  of  a  single  person, 
or  even  of  many.     Cf.  ingenium,  memoria, 
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hurl,  /,  con-jicio,  6re,   -jeci,  -jec- 

tura  ;  at,  in  (ace), 
hurri/  aii-Kijfrom,  /,  avolo,  are. 
hur)-y  (ii,    I,    conten-(lo,    fire,    -di 

(ad)  ;  festino,  are. 
husband,  vir,  viri. 

/,  ego.      (See  11,  a  and  h  ;  also 
334.) 

idle  [vain),  vanus. 

//,  si.   (See  Conditional  Clauses  and 

171.) 
if  not  .  .  .  yet.     (466,  c.) 
Ujnorant    of,   I    am,    ignoro,^   are 

(trans.);  nescio,  ire.     (174,  e.) 
ill,  I  am,  aegroto,  are. 
ill-starred,  infelix,  comp.  infelicior. 

(57,  b.) 
illustrious,      praeclarus     (superl. )  ; 

praestans  (superl.).     (57,  a.) 
ill-ivill,  malevolentia,  f. 
imagine,  I  (think),  puto,  arc.     (See 

note  under./'a »(•//. ) 
imagine,   I  (conceive),   animo   con- 

cipio,  ere. 
imitate,  I,  imitor,  ari. 
immediately  after.       (332,    i,  g,  or 

331,  21,  c.) 
immensely,  quam  pluriraum. 
impart    (to),    I,    communico,    are 

(cum).     (253,  iv.) 
impiety,  impiet-as,  -atis,y. 
implorf,  /,  obsecro,  are. 
importance  of  the  matter,  thr,  tanta 

res. 
importance   to   me,    it   is    of,    mea 

interest  (310)  ;  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  (-^tvith  reference  to). 

(310,  iii.  and  iv.) 
important,  gravis. 
impose  upon  you  (conditions),  I,  tibi 

impono,  fire. 
impossible,  it  is,  or  it  is  quite.  (125./.) 
impress   (ciffect)  you,   I ;   make  an 

impression  on  you,  te,  or  oflener 

animum  tuuui,    moveo  or  coni- 

iiioveo,    ere,     -movi,     -niotum  ; 

irhere  more  than   one  person  is 

implied,  2^1-  animos. 


impression  (of),  opini-o,  -onis,  y. 
imprisonment,  vincuJa,  n.  pi. 
improvident,  impro vidua. 
impulse,   of  its  own,    sua  sponte. 

(See  note  under  voluntarily.) 
impunity,  with,  impune  (adv.). 
impute  this  to  you   as  a  fault,  I, 

hoc   tibi   vitio  ver-to,   fire,    -ti, 

■sum  ;  culpae    do,    dare,    dedi, 

datura.     (230,  2.) 
in;   in  a  time  of,  in  (abl.).     (See 

332,  5  ;  273,  Obs.) 
incapable  of,  I  am  (morally),  ab- 

horreo,    Ore,    ab ;     alienissinius 

sum  ab.     (See  unable.) 
inclination,  volunt-as,  -atis,  y. 
incline  to  think  that,  I.     (169.) 
incompetence  (ignorance),  inscitia,  /'. 
inconsiderable  (of  danger),  parum 

gravis. 
inconsistent  with,  alienus  ab. 
incorruptibility,  integrit-as,  -atis,/'. 
increase,  I  (trans.),  au-geo,  ere,  -xi. 

-ctum. 
increase,  I  (intrans.),   cresco,  ere, 

crevi. 
incur,  I,   incurro,    ere,    in   (ace. ) ; 

incur  loss,  damnum   capio,   ere, 

cepi. 
indebted  to  you  for  this,  I  am,  hoc 

tibi    acceptum    re-fero,    -ferre, 

■  ttuli(metaph.from  account-book), 
indecisive,  an-ceps,  -cipitis. 
/«(/<■«,  India,/.;  a/i /«(//««,  Indus,  i. 
indict,    I,     reum     facio ;     accuso. 

(306.) 
indictment,  crim-en,  -inis,  n. 
indifferent  to,  neglegens  (with  gen., 

301)  ;  /  am  indifferent  to,   parvi 

or  nihili  (305)  facio. 
indignation,  use  indignor,  ari.    (415, 

b.) 
indispensable,  necessarius. 
individuals  ;  as  individuals,  singuli. 

(380,  b.) 
induced,  I  am,  milii   persuadetur. 

(244,  Obs.) 
indulge,  I,  indul  geo,  ere,  -si  (daf.). 
indulgence  (forgiveness),  venia,  / 


1  Nescio,  "  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of,"  opposed  to  scio ;  iqnoro,  "  I  have  not  made 
myself  acquainted  with,"  opposed  to  novi ;  ilhim  ignore  (not  iiescio),  I  do  not  know 
him. 


cfmeraL  vocabulary. 
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inexperience,    luse  adj.,    imperitus. 

(376,  iii.). 
infallible,  certissimus. 
injaniou.'i,  I  am  declared,  ignoniinia 

notor,  ari. 
infant,  infan-s,  -tis. 
infantry,  pedit-es,  -um. 
inferior  to.     (278. ) 
infect,  I,  infestum  habeo.     (240.) 
infliet  {lo.<i)  on  [you),  I  (damno  te) 

"atficio,  6re.     (283.) 
inflict  death  on  you  (judicially),  I, 

morte  te  raulto,  are. 
inflict   punisliment    on,    I,    poenas 

sum-o,  gre,  -psi,  -ptiini,  de  (abl.). 
influence,  auctorit-as,'  -atis,  y'. 
influence  with,  J  have  [inuch,  etc.), 

possum  apud.     (331,  4,  (/. ) 
information,  I  give,  doceo.     (231.) 
inhuman,  inhumanus. 
injure,  I,  uoc-eo,    ere,    -ui,    -itnm 

(dat.). 
injury  (harm),  damnum,   ?;.     (See 

note  under  lorong.) 
innocence,    entire,    use    superl.    of 

innocens,  and  see  224,  Ohs.  1. 
innocent,  I  am,  extra  culpani  sum. 

(331,  9.) 
innocent,  the,  innocentes.     (50.) 
inquire,  I,  quaero,   ere,   a   or  ex  ; 

(te)   rogo,   inter-rogo,  are   (231, 

note) ;  percunctor,  ari  (ace). 
inspiration,  atflat-us,  -us,  m. 
instantly,  continuo. 
instead  of  (doing,   etc. ),   adeo  non 

.   .   ,  ut ;    non   modo  .  .    .  sed  ; 

tantuni  abfuit  ut  .  .  .  ut  (124) ;  I 

or   quum    posset,    deberet   (±31,  I 

Obs. ).  { 

instigation,    use    auctor    (424),    or 

suadeo,  moneo  (i20,  ii.). 
institution,  an.  institutum.     (51,  b.)  \ 
instrumentality,  by  your.  (267,  Obs.)  j 
insult,  an,  contumelia.  f.  I 

intellect,  men-s,  -tis,  /'. 
intend  to,  I,  useful,  in  -rus.      (See 

14,  c.) 
intent  on,  I  am,  do  operam.     (397.)  | 


intention  of ,  with  the.     (107.) 
intentionally,     consulto ;     consilio. 

(268.) 
interest,  gratia,  /.     (See  note  under 

influence. ) 
interest  (advantage),  utilit-as,  -atis, 

/.     (51,  c.) 
Interest   or   interests  of,   I  consult, 

consulo,  6re  ivith  dat.  (See  248.) 
intei'est  of,  in  the,  causa.  (290,  Obs. ) 
interfere  ivith,   I,  inter-venio,   ire, 

veni  (dat.). 
interpose,  I  (intrans.),  z=  interfere, 
interposition,  miraculous.     (64.) 
interpreter,  interpr-es,  -etis. 
intervene,  I,  inter-venio,  ire,  -veni. 
interview    with,    I    have    an,    con- 

venio,  ire,  -veni  (trans.,  24  and 

229)  ;     col-loquor,     i,     -locutus 

(cum). 
intimate    terms    tvith,    I   live    on. 

(282.) 
into,  in.     (331,  24.) 
intolerable  (to)  almost,  vix  ferendus. 

(394  and  258,  i.) 
intrust,    I,    per-mitto,    6re,    -misi, 

-missum  ;  mando,  are.     (See  247 

and  128. ) 
invade,  I,  bellum,  or  arma,  in-fero, 

ferre,  -tuli,  illatum,  in  (act*.,  331. 

24.  c). 
invasion,  use  bellum  infero  (pass. 

part.,  417,  i. ). 
invest  (a  city),  I,  circum-sedeo,  ere 

(trans.,  229). 
inveigh  against,  I.     (331,  24,  c.) 
invent,    I   (fabricate),    tingo,    ere, 

fnixi,  fictum. 
inventor,     invent-or,     -oris  :  fern. 

form  inventr-ix,  -icis. 
invite,  I,  invito,  are.     (331,  24,  h.} 
involved  in,  I  am,  versor,  ari,  in 

(abl.). 
involves,  it  (Implies),  habet. 
irruption,  an,  incursi-o,  -onis,/". 
island,  insula,  f. 
issue,  the,  event-us,  -us,  m. ;  but  see 

174,  d. 


1  Auctoritas,  moral  influence  a^?  distinct  from  authority  in  the  sense  of  povjer : 
pottstas,  legal  or  legitimate  autliority  or  power;  inineruim,  military  authority  or 
power;  jfOtentm,  "jiower,"  "might,"  in  a  more  general  sense;  rcgnum,  kingly  or 
desiiotie  power;  gratia,  "interest"  with  the  powerful;  javor,  "popularity"  with  the 
masses. 
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Isthmux,  the,  Isthin-us,  -i,/. 

I'lily,  Italia,/. 

U.tcl/,  ipse,  a,  um.      (3E5. ) 

January,  Jaiiuarius.     iSiee  Voc.  1, 

note. ) 
javelin  (Roman  soldiers'),  pilum,  u. 
/'■alous  of  y 021,  I  am,  tibi  in- video, 

ere,  -vidi. 
jeu-el  (metaph. ),  res  su(ficient.    (222, 

Ohs.) 
Join  (yon),  /  (int?-ans.},  me  (tibi,  or 

ad  te),  adjun-go,  ^rc,  -xi,  -ctum  ; 

tJie  rank'<  of,  ad. 
journey,  a,  it-er,  -inei'is,  n.  :  I  am 

on  a  journey,  iter  facio. 
joy,  lactitia,  y".  ;  sJioiitd  of  joy,   lae- 

tantium    (laetor)    clamor.      (See 

415,  b,  and  the  caution.) 
joyfnl,  laetus. 
jndf/e,  J  (think),   reor,   ratus  sum. 

(See  note  under  j'ancy.) 
judijinent  idecii<ion).  judicium,  /(. 
Judgment  (tcill),  arbitrium,  n. 
judffmenf  (i/ood),  consilium,  n. 
jiidi/ment    is    dijlhrenf,    my,     aliter 

judieo.      (54. ) 
June  (month  of),  (mensis)  Junius  : 

fimt  ot,  kalendae  .luniae.    (538  ) 
juniorff.  juniores  ;  natu  minores. 
}nrii(judcies),  judices.    (Voc.  7,  note 

-2.) 
jmt  (ndj.),  Justus. 
just  (/ate'y),  nuperrime  (nuper). 
J2i.'it  (then),  jam  tum. 
justihcaHon,  causa,  /. 
justly,  jure.  (See  note  under  riyhtly. ) 

keenness,  aci-es,  -ei, ./'.  (lit.  edf/e). 
keep,  J  (promise.'^),  sto,   stai'e,   st6ti 

(abl.). 
keep  (ivithin),   I.  contin-eo,  6re,  -ui 

(intra). 
keep  an.vious   about,    I,    sollicitum 

habeo  de.     (240. 
keep  back  from.    I,   prohibeo,   ere  ; 

arceo,  ere  (abl.). 
keep  in  the  dark,  or  .secret,  I.  celo. 

(230,  231.) 


kerji   my   word,   I,    fulem   praestu, 

are,  -stiti. 
kill,  I,  inter-ficio, '  6re,  -feci,  -fectum ; 

occi-do.  ere,  -di,  -sum. 
I  kind  deed,  a,  beneficium,   n.  :  otti- 

cium,  n. 
kind  of,  every,  omnis,  e. 
kind  of  man.  the,  (mp  qualis.      (174. 

c.)' 
kind,  of  this,  hujusniodi ;-  vf  the,  of 

that  kind ;  that  kind  of,  ejusmodi.-' 

(See  87.) 
kindly  (adj.),  benignus  ;  humanus. 
kindly  ditpiosed  lo,  hene-volus,  -vol- 

cntior,  in.     (255,  <di.s.) 
kindness,  bonit-as,  -atis,./";  (act  of  J, 

beneficium,    /(.  •    /   return   (see 

gratitude), 
king,    vex,    regis  ;    kintfs,     regius 

(adj.,  58). 
know,  I,  scio,  ire  (o  fact)  ;   novi, 

nosse,  noveram  (nuram)  (a  per- 
son) ;   notum  habeo  (188). 
knou-ledye  (learning),  doctrina,  /". 
knoxcledge,  to,  or  within,  my.    (507.) 

lack,  I,  mihi  deest.     (251.) 
laden,  onustus. 
laggard,  a,  igna\iis. 
lamentations,  I  make,  lamentor,  ari. 
land,  terra,  y!  ;  ag-er,  ri,  m. 
land,    our   (territory),    agri  nostri. 

(See  country  and  16,  o. ) 
land  on,  I  (trans.),  ex-pono,    6re, 

-posui,  -positum,  in  (abl.). 
landing  of,  the,  partic.  of  expono. 

(417^  i.) 
language     [conversation),     sei-m-o, 

onis,  VI. 
language,   I  vse  fhi-i,   haec  loquor, 

i.     (See  25  and  54.) 
large.      (See  great.) 
la<t  (to),  the,  ultimus.     (62.) 
la.4  (of  pa.vt  time),  proximus  ;  for, 

or    ivithin,    the    lai^t    (days.  <'tc.) 

(325,  Obs.) 
last,  at,  tandem  ;  demum. 
lasting,  diuturnus. 
late  (recent),  recen-s,  -tis. 


1  Interficere,  general  word  for  to  kill  :  occitlere.  to  kill  with  a  weapon,  a.s  in  war : 
necare,  to  luit  to  death  cruelly :  tnicidure.  to  murder  nihuinanly.  to  "  Imlcher." 

•  HujusmoiH,  ejvsmodi.  etc.,  are  constantly  used  conteniptuously ;  talis  rarely  so. 
(Ex.  33  B,  ;^.  4.)  .  " 
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late  in  life,  jam  senex  (63)  ;  pro- 
vecta  jam  aetate  [ahl.  «/»•>■.). 

late,  too  (adv.),  sero. 

lately,  nuper,  .oipcrl.,  niiperrime  ; 
but  latelij,  paulo  ante.  (279, 
cautioti.) 

launch  at/ainfst,  I,  im-niitto,  ere. 
in  (arc). 

lair,  a,  lex,  legis,  /".     (Ex.  9,  n.  2.) 

kncfitl,  legitimus. 

lay  before,  I,  defero,  fene,  ad. 

lay  down  my  nrm.^,  I  (diahand  or 
surrender),  ah  armis  dis-cedo,  ere, 
-cssi. 

lai/  riolfnt  liandx  on  myself,  J. 
(253,  ii.) 

/«//  ica-ite,  I.     (See  wa.<ste. ) 

lazy,  ignavus. 

lead.  I.  duco,  ere.  duxi.  dnctum. 

lead  a  life,  I.     (237. ) 

lead  acrO'<-^,  or  throwih,  1,  trans- 
duce, ere,  -duxi.      (229,  Oha.) 

lead  hack,  I,  rediico,  ere. 

lead  out,  J,  educo,  ^re. 

leadership.     (424.) 

learn,  I,  disco,  fire,  didici. 

learn  fre-sh  (additional),  I,  ad-disco, 
&ve,  -didici. 

?eor?J«»^,  doctrina,  f .  ;  hwt I  adrmiri' 
in  learninij,  doctior  fio  ;  and  see 
279  for  .'<i(perior  in  karn^n;/. 

lea.>:t.  at,  saltern ;  fat  Icaxt.  ego  eerte.^ 

leave,  I,  or  leave  behind,  re-linquo, 
ere,  -liqui,  -lictum  (see  note 
under  abandon);  (a  place),  ex- 
cedo,  f  re,  abl.  or  ex  :  proficiscor, 
i,  -fectus  (al'l.,  see  314);  leave  my 
country  (264). 

leave  you  (free)  to,  I.    (197,  Ohs.  2.) 

leare  alone,  I,  missum,  am,  um, 
facio.     (240. ) 

leai'e  nothintj,  I  (298,  b);  leare  •no- 
thing undone  (137,  i.). 

leave,  you  hare  my.     (331.  i6,  c.) 

left  (adj.),  sinist-er,  -ra,  -rum. 

leffion,  a,  legi-o,  -onis,  f. 

leisure,  otium,  n.;  at  leisure,  otiosus 
(adj.). 

Lemnos,  Lemn-os,  fjen.  -i. 


less  [adr. )  niinus  ;    less  than  (with 

numerals).      (318,  Ohs.) 
let  (you),  I,  (tibi)  tra-do,  fire,  -didi, 

ditum  loith  gerundive.     (400.) 
let  s/ip,  I  (an  opportvniti/),  desuiii. 

(251.) 
Ifttcr,  a,  litter-ae, -arum,/".  ;  /"rojw, 

a,  ab. 
level  plain,  planiti-es,  -ei,  /. 
If'vy  (subst.),  delect-us,     us,   ni.  ;  1 

hold  a  levy,  delectum  habeo. 
lenj  contributions  on  you,  I,  pecunias 

tibi  impero,  are. 
liar,  a,  mend-ax,  -acis  (adj.). 
liberties,  libei't-as,   -atis,  /.  (sing.); 

:=ej:eniptions,  immunitat-es,  -um, 

/'.  pi. 
life,  vita,/. 
lifetime,  in  his  (61);  in  your  fither's, 

=.yout  father  being  alive  (vivus), 

abl.  ahs.  (424). 
like  (adj. ),  similis.      (254,  255. ) 
likely  to,  use  partic.  in  -rus.    (14,  c.) 
line  (of  battle),    aci-es,    -ei,  f.   (see 

note  under  Jie'd);  line  of  march, 

agm-en,  -inis,  ?;. ;  lines  (fortified), 

munimenta,  v.  pi.;  line  (metajjh. 

for  "  opinion  "),  judicium,  «. 
linger,  J,  cunctor,  ari. 
lift   of,    I  vrite   a,  per-scribo,  ere 

(trans.), 
listen  to,  I,  audio,  ire.      (23. ) 
li.-^ten  to,   1   (comply  villi  or  obey), 

obtempero,     are.        (.See     obey, 

note)  ;  listen  to  prayer,  exoror. 
literature,  litterae, /.  jtl. 
little  (see  53) ;  little  of  parum  (294). 
live,  I,  vivo,  ere,  vixi,  victuni. 
load,  I,  onero,  are. 
load,  a,  5n-us,  -eris.  n. 
locality,  loc-a.    orum,  n. 
lofty,  praealtus. 
London,  Londinium,  n. 
long  (in  dl.-<ta?icp),  longus  ;  //(  time, 

diutinus,-  diutunius. 
j  long  (adr. ).  diu,   or  jam  diu  ;  long 

«.'/o,  jam  pridem  ;  lung  continued, 
I  diutinus  ;  long  tried,  spectatus. 
I       (57,  a.) 


>  Certe,  wlien  it  follows  a  word,  nie.ins  "at  lea.st,"  and  is  equivalent  to  saUein,  more 
empliatic  than  qxiidem. 

2  DivUirnus,  long,  lasting,  of  long  standing :  dintin-its  long  continued,  in  a  bad 
sense,  "wearisome." 
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lonijfr  (iiilv.),  diutius  ;  //o  loixji-r,  or  \ 

any    loivjer    (after    a    iifijatin),  1 

jam  or  diutius  (328,  a);  Z'O"'  miir/i 

loii;/rr  !  qui)US(juc,   or  (juousque 

taiideiu  (157,  o/«. ) 
Uu>]c   at,    I,    specto,   are  (see    note 

under  nfi')  ;    intueor,    Pri    [pi'rf. 

rare), 
look   down   on,    I,    de-spicio,     fre, 

-spexi,  -speotum  (tran.i.). 
look  for,  I,  (inait  for),  expecto,  are. 

(2'3.) 
look/or  [in  vain),  I,  desidero,  are. 
look  fornmrd  to,   I,  provideo,    ere 

(«cr.). 
look  ronnd/or,  I,  circuni-spicio,  t-re, 

-spcxi.      (22,  23.) 
look  lip  at,  I,  suspicio,  6re. 
looked  for,  than  1  had,  spe,   or  ex- 

pectatione,  mea.    (277.) 
/o.sr=, /,  amitto,  i^re,  -misi,  -missuni. 
loxe,    I  [opportunity),  de-sum,  esse. 

(251.) 
/o.se    heart,    I,   animo  deficio,  §re ; 

of  mure  than  one  person,  animis. 
/o.s-e  ).;//  hdiour  I  (=  I  ejfert  nothimj), 

nihil  ago. 
lose  time,  f,  tempus  tern,  ere,  trivi, 

tritum. 
lose  the  daji,  I  (==  /  am  ron(piered), 

vincor,  i,  victus. 
loss,  damnum,  n.  :  dctrimentum,  n. 
loss  of,  icithout  the,  use  a-mitto,  t-re. 

(425. ) 
lo.fs  what  to  do,  I  am  at  a.     (172. ) 
lost,  all  is,  de  summa  re  actum  est. 
lot  [metuph.),  lot  in  life,  fortuna,  f. 
lot,  itfal's  to  {mil),  (mihi)contingit  •} 

it  is  me n\'<  lot  to ,  \io\am\h\\ii  .   .    . 

ut.     (123.) 
love,  I,  di-ligo,  &re,  -lexi,  -lectum ; 

amo,-  are. 
lovely,  pulcherrimus. 
low,    abjectus  ;    very  low,  iufimus. 

(57,  a.) 


low,    or    lowly,    hirlh,     ignobilitaa, 

-atis,  /. 
lowest  part  of ,  imuii.      60.) 
loyal,  fidelis. 
loyalty,  fid-es,  -ei,y'. 
luxury,  luxuria, /! 

mad,  I  am  (i/nite),  furo,  ?re.     (See 

Voc.  6,  «.) 
made,  J  am  beiny,  fio,  fieri,  factus. 
rnaijnificent,  praeclarissimus. 
m.aynitiide,  use  qiiautus.     (174,  a.) 
mainly,  potissimum. 
maintain,  1,  sustin-eo,  ere,  -ui. 
make,   I,  facio,   ere,  feci,   factum ; 

make  tear,  infero,  ferre  (253,  ii.); 

make  my  way,  iter  facio. 
make  fast    (hind),    I,    constri-ngo, 

»^re,  -nxi,  -ctus. 
malice,  malitia  ;'  malevolentia. 
Malta,  Melita,/. 
man,    vir,    viri  ;  hom-o,    -inis  (for 

the  ditference    see  p.    153,  note 

3)  ;  to  a  man  (331,  i.,/.). 
manayement,  procuratio,  -onis,./' 
manhood,  in  quite  early,  admodum 

adolescens.  (63,  and  p.  63,  note  3. ) 
manifestly,  =  ohviou.<ly.      (64.) 
mankind .  homines  ;   or  genus  hu- 

manum. 
manliness,  with,  viril-iter,  -ius. 
manner,  in  this.     (263  and  Oljs.) 
manner  of  life.      (174,  r. ) 
manners,  mor-es,  -um,  m.  pi. 
many,  mult-i,  -ae.  -a. 
marble  (adj.),  marmoi'eus. 
inarch,  a,  it-er,  -ineris,  n. 
march,  /,  iter  facio. 
Marseilles,  Massilia,  f. 
marsh,  pal-us,  -udis, ,/". 
m.ass,  a,  mol-es,  -is,/. 
raa-ts  {of  the  people),  vulg-us,  -i,  «. ; 

for  dat.  in  vulgus,  254,  note, 
massacre,  caed-es,  -is,./".;  I  am  pre- 
sent at  the,  nse  gerundive.   (417,  ii. ) 


1  Contingit,  "happens"  by  a  natural  process  ;  oftener,  but  not  always,  of  what  is 
desirable:  uccidit,  "hap|>ens."  "falls  out,"  by  eliance,  often,  but  not  always,  of  wh.>it 
is  undesirable  :  us-u  venit,  "  falls  within  my  exjierience  :  "  evenit,  "  happens,"  "  turns 
out,"  as  X\\c  result  of  previous  cinninistances. 

2  Amare  expresses  greater  warmth  of  feeling  than  diligere:  it  is  "  to  love  passion- 
ately," "  to  be  enamoured  of." 

^  Malevolentia,  ill-will ;  ■malitia,  the  same  feeling  shown  in  underliaud  attacks  or 
schemes  ;  vialignitas,  ill-will  shown  in  a  desire  to  defraud,  "  niggardliness." 
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inasmcrc,  7,  trucido,  are.    (See  Icill. ) 
masicr,  a,  domin-us,  -i,  ?«. 
matttr,  a,  res,  rei,  /". 
matters  little,  it,  parvi  refert  (310  at 
end) ;  «<  matters  not,  nihil  refert 

(/6W.)- 
mature  Hf<',  in.  jam  adultus.     (63^) 
May  {month  of),  (mensis)  Mains. 

(538,  n.) 
may,  I.     (197  and  Obg.) 
m.ean  (ailj.),  sordidus  ;  abjectus. 
mean,   ic/nif  I,  yon,  etc.  ;  or   what 

is  the  ■mmning  (174)  of,  C[uid  raihi 

velim,  tibi  veils,  etc.  (163). 
means,  by  no,  nemia(|uam  ;  liaud- 

quaquam  ;  nullo  uiodo  ;  minime. 
means,  by  this.      (268.) 
means,  humble,  tenuis  foi'tuna. 
meantime,  interea. 
meddle  with,  I,  at-tingo,  ?re,  -tigi, 

-tactus. 
Meileff,  the,  Medi,  -oriim. 
meditate  on,  1,  cogito,  are  de  {((bl.). 
meet,  I,  obviam  fio  {dat. ) ; I  come,  yo, 

(JO  down,  to  meet,  obviam  venio, 

ire  ;  eo,  ire  ;  descendo,  fre. 
m£et,    I    (endure),    ex-^jerior,    iri, 

-pertus. 
m£et  [doom),  I,  ob-eo,  ire,  -ii  [arc). 
meet  (together)  at,  to,  convenire  ad. 

(331,  i.  c. ) 
member  oj'the  nation, or  slati,  civ-is, 

-is,  m. 
memory,  menioria,  /. 
menace    (iclth),     I,    denuntio,     are 

{ace.    of  thing,   dot.    of  jirrMin)  ; 
for  menaces  use  gerund.      (99.) 
■mention,  1,  mentionem  facio  (;/'-«.). 
mention,    not  to,    ne  dieam.      (100, 

note. ) 
merchant  vessel,  navis  oneraria. 
nwrcy,    misericordia,    /'.  ;    1   place 

myself  entirely   at   your,    totum 

me  tibi  trado  ac  permitto. 
mere  {from  tie],   ipse  (use  abl.  of 

cause,  or  propter  :  see  also  355, 

(•):  merely,  =  only:    '^m,ere  "  and 

^'merely"  are  often  exj)ressed  by 

emphatic  order  simply, 
viessaye,  a,  nuntinm,  v. 
messenger,  nunti-us,  -i,  m. 
m£thod,  rati-o,  -onis,  y. 
mid-day,  meridi-es,  -ei,  m. 


middle  of,  midst  of.      (60. ) 

7n:dst  of,  in  the.     (332,  5,  h.) 

mighty,  superl.  o/'uiagnus. 

Mi/aii,  Mcdiulanuni,  n. 

mile,  a,  mille,  j)l.  niilia,  c^f.  pas- 
suum  (1000  paces  of  5  feet). 

7nind,  animus,  -i,  m.  ;  (==  intellect), 
men-s,  -tis,  f.  :  his  n-hole  mind, 
^:^all  that  he  thinks  (sentio,  ire). 

mind  (rerb  irnperat.),  fac,  cura,  ut. 

mind,    I  am  out  of  my,    insanio, 

ire,  -\vi,  -ii.      (See  25.) 
mind,    I  am    if   one   (vuth),    cun- 

sentio,  ire,  -sensi  (cum)'. 
mingle  with,  I  (intrans.  ),im-misceur, 

(20),  eri,  -mixtus  (dat.). 
mingled  .   .  .  and,  et  .   .    .  et. 
miraculous     interposition,      bi/     a. 

(64.) 
misfrdblt,  mis-er,  -era,  -erum. 
mislead,  I,  decipio,  fire,  etc. 
missile,  a,  telum,  u. 
inissing,  I  am,  desideror,  an. 
mistake,    a,   err-or,    -oris,    m. ;   in, 

gen.     (300.) 
fiiistake,  I  make   a;  am  mistaken, 

erro,  are. 
Mithridates,  Mithridat-es,  -is. 
mob,  multitud-o,  -inis,  f 
mode,  rati-o,  -onis,  y'. 
moderate  (not  too  great),  modicus  ; 

mediocris  {"middling  "'). 
moment  vlien,  at  the.      (433. ) 
money,  pecunia,./". 
monstrous  (n-icked),  nefarius. 
monument,  monumentum,  //. 
moon,  luna, /'. 
morals,  mor-es,  -um,  m. 
more  (adv. ),  plus  ;  magis  :  us  subsl. 

(294),    plus,    n.    pi.    (54)   plura : 

7nore  than  (  =  rather  than),  magis 

quam  ;  viore  than  once,  see  once, 
more  (never),  posthac. 
moreover,  praeterea. 
morning,  in  the,  mane  (adv.). 
morrow,   the  (still  in  future),    dies 

crastinus  ;  on,  the  morrow   [of  a 

past  date,  die  postero.    - 
mortal    (wound),    morti-fer,    -fera, 

-ferum.     (18,  19.) 
m,ost  (used  loosely  in  comparing  two 

only),  plus.     (See  more. ) 
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most  men.  plerique. 

motive,  from,    or   irWi,    a,   use  ob 

(331,  14)  and  causa,/.  ;  my  on  1 1/ 

molicc  ii  (483,  Obs.).     (See  also 

107.) 
mount  up,  I,  ascend-o,  6re,  -i. 
nioniitd'ni,  mon-s,  -tis,  m. 
moiinij'iif/i/,  maestus.     (61.) 
moitt/i,  ill  ever  If  one's.     (257.) 
move,    I    {intra lis.},    moveor,     eri, 

iiiotus.     (20. ) 
miir/i,  multus,  a,  uiq.;  as  siih-st.  (see 

53)  ;  =  much  of  (294)  ;   ivitli  com- 

parat.,  multo  (279). 
multitude,  nmltitud  o,  -inis, ./". 
murder,  a,  caed-es,  -is,  f 
murder,  I,  neco,  are. 
murderer.     (See  175.) 
must  he,   use  jxirt.    in  -dus.      (198, 

mutinij,  sediti-o,  -onis,  _/. 

mi/,  mens.      (See  11,  r.) 

myself  {ein/i/iat/c),  ipse  (355,  d)  ; 
(reflexice),  me,  me  ijjsum  (356, 
Vi.);  for  mjisef,  ego,  or  eqxiidem 
(11,  a,  and  334.  i.). 

name,  a,  nom-en,  -inis,  //.  ;  /'//  inrme 

(nominaJJij).      (274.) 
name,  ijood,  fama,  y'. 
Najiles,  Neapol-is,  -is,  loc.  -i. 
Xcrbonne,  Narbo,  -onis,  m. 
nation,    popul-us,    -i,    7>(.  ;   civit-as, 

-atis.y".  <ir  civ-es,  -inm  ;  respub- 

lit-a.      (See  19,  and  Voc.  2,  //.) 
iKifional,    communis  ;    or    ijen.    of 

rcspublica.      (58. ) 
national     cause,     the,     respulilica ; 

communis  rei  p.  causa. 
natural  /loirrrs,  natura, /.,  and  see 

note  nnd(!r  character, 
naturallji  {h;/  iiaturc),  natura. 
nature,  w.svMjualisor  quis.    (174,  //.) 
native  land ,  or  countri/  (see  16,  a) ; 

/  leave  mi/,  patria  cedo  (2C4). 
nearly,    prope.    paene.     (See   note 

under  almost. ) 
necessary,  necessarius;  is  neces.'<ary. 

(See  286.) 
neces-'iaries  (of  life).     (286.) 
necessity     {  =  emerijencij),    temi)-u.s, 

-oris,  n. 
need  of ;  is  needed,  etc.,  opus,     (286.) 


iifeds  must,  necesse  est.     (201,  and 

p.  144,  not^'.) 
neylect,  I,  uegle-go,  ere,  -xi,  -ctum. 
neighbour  (actual),  vicin-us,  -i  ;  in 

.■sense  offelloir  man,"  or  "  men," 

alter  ;  ceteri.     (372. ) 
neiyhhourimi,  finitimus. 
neither  .  .  .  nor,  neque  .  .  .  neque. 
neither  of  the  tivo.     (340,  ii. ) 
never,   nunquam  ;    and    never,    nee 

unquam.     (110. ) 
ne^c,  novus. 
news  of,  the,  use  nuntio,  are  (417 

i. ) ;  neivs  has  been  hrouyht  (46,  a), 
next,    the,    proximus  ;    insequen-s, 

-tis  ;  next  (day),  posterns  ;  or  (an 

the),  postridie  (adv.). 
next  to  (jyrep.).     (331,  21,  '■. ) 
niceties {ofar(/umeiit).a,rgutiae,f.  pi. 
niijht,  nox,  noctis,  /. 
nineteen,  undeviginti.      (527.) 
iiinety-.tecond.      (See  530  and  531.) 
no   (162)  ;   /  say  or  ansn-er   "  no," 

nego,  are. 
no,  none  (adj.),  nullus. 
no   (not)    more  (adv.)    than,    nihilc; 

magis  quam. 
no   one,    none,   nemo,    ijen.    nuUiu.s 

(see  223,  note)  ;  and  no  one,  none, 

nee  (juisquam  (110). 
no  .•"loner  .   .   .   than,  ubi  primum  ; 

simul  atque.      (428.) 
nuble  (morally),  praeclarus  (p.   153, 
j       note  4)  ;   pulcherrimus    (57,    a)  ; 
I      for  usaije  iritli  proper  nouns  and 
i      persons  see  224. 
i    .obles.     (51,  a,  and  note.) 
noon,  noon-day.     (See  mid-day.) 
nor,  neque;  in  final  clauses,  neu. 
not  yet,  nondum. 
nothiny,  nihil. 
)iow,   jam    (=''//   this   time,   can    he 

v.'^ed  of  the  pa.'<t) ;    nunc  (at  the 

jires-nt,  at  the  vioment  of  spcak- 

inij)  ;  hodie  (to-day), 
naic  .  .  .  lonij,  jamdiu  ;  jamprideni. 

(181.) 
now  .   .   .   note,  modo  .   .   .   modo. 
number  (proportion  or  jiart),  par-s, 

-tis,/. 
number  of  the  (interroy.).    (174,  a.) 
numbers,  yreat,  multi ;  complures  ; 

■superior,  multitud-o,  -inis,/. 
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numerous,     more,     plures ;      suck 
numerous,  tot. 

oath,  jusjurandum,  jurisjurandi,  )i. 

obedient  to,  I  am,  =obey. 

obey,  J,  par-eo,'  ere,  -ui  (dat.,  6)  ; 

obtempero,  are  {dat. )  ;  t}ie  orders 

of,  dicto  audiens  sum  [dat.]. 
object,  I,  recuse,  are  (136,  a; ;  I  do 

not  (131). 
object  {fubxt.),  objects,  (see 54);  object 

of  uu}iO})ular'it)j  u-itlt  you,  I  am, 

in^ndia  Hagro,  are,  apud  vos. 
oblbjat'ion,    I    am   under,    gratiam 

debeo.     (98,  b.) 
obstacle,  (id)  quod  obstat. 
obstinate,  pertin-ax,  comp.  -acior. 
obtain,   I,    adipiscor,-  i,    adeptus ; 

con-sequor,  i,   -secutus  (18,  19)  ; 

a  reqiust,  impetro,  are. 
obviously.     (64.) 

occasion.  Oil  that,  turn.     (Intr.  19.) 
occupy,  I  (hold),  ten-eo,  ere,  -ui. 
ocean,  ocean-us,  -i,  m. 
ojf  {at  a  distance  of),  I  am,  absum. 

(318.) 
offence,  an,  peccatum,  n.     (408.) 
offend,  I  {annoy),  offen-do,  ere,  -di, 

-sum.     (245. ) 
offer,  I,  de-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum ; 

offer  (tervh't),  fero. 
office,  magistrat-us,  -us  (18,  19)  ;  / 

am    in,    in    magistratu    sum  ;    / 

hold,  m.  habeo  ;  obtineo. 
officers,  the  (military),  tribuni  (mili- 

tum)  ceuturionesque. 
often,  saepe  ;  so  often,  toties. 
old.     (See  auciint,  aud  note.) 
old.  age,  senect-us,  -utis,  f.  ;  in  my. 

(63.) 
old  man,  sen-ex,  -is. 
old-icorld,    old-fashioned,   priscus  ; 

antiquus.       (See     note      under 

ancient.) 


oldest,  natu  maximus. 

once,  semel ;  often  erp.  by  tense  oj 

verb  (471,  note)  ;  inore  than  once, 

semel  ac  saepius.     (533,  c.) 
once  (formerly),  quondam  ;  olim/ 
once,  at  {immediately),  statim. 
once,  at  {at  the  same  time),  u.ie  idem. 

(366,  i.) 
one  {numeral),  unus  ;  of,  ex  (529,  e) ; 

one  of  the  best  i529,  d) ;   one  or 

txvo :  one,  tico,  several.  (529,  g.) 
one  {indefinite),  one  icho   (see  72) ; 

one  .10  "(224,  Obs.  2). 
one,  not,  nemo  (223,  note),  ue  unus 

quidem  (529,  a), 
one,    .   .   .  the  other.      (368.) 
one  and  all,  cuncti  (see  under  all)  ; 

omnes  (placed  last), 
one  by  ow,  singuli.     (380,  b. ) 
one  day  ( —  at  some  time  or  other), 

aliquando.  (See  note  under  once. ) 
one  thing  .  .  .  another,  it  is.  (92.) 
on'y,  solum,  modo,  tantum  (placed 

after  the  word  qualijied) ;  this  and 

only  this  (347,  example) ;  not  only, 

Don  solum,  non  modo. 
onset,  impet-us,  -us,  m. 
open,   I;  throic  open;   open  icide  ; 

cause  to  be  opened,  pate-facio,  6re, 

-feci,  -factum. 
npi-n,  to  be,  patere  {no  fut.  in  -rus 

193,  iii.). 
open  to  que.^tion,  is,  =  can  be  doubted, 

dubitari  potest. 
Ojjfning,  ffrst  possible.     (377. ) 
openly,  palam. 
opinion,   good,   existimati-o,  -onis, 

/• 
opinion  on,  your,  =  what  you  think 

of  {censeo,  ere,  de). 
opponent,  I  am,  an.     See  /  oppose, 
opportunity,     occasi-o,     -onis,    f.  ; 

facult-as,  -atis,  f.  ;  first  possible. 

(377.) 


1  Fuieo,  the  general  word  for  "  I  obey,"  ajjplied  often  to  habitual  obedience  of  auy 
kind  :  obtempero,  I  obey  as  from  a  sense  of  reason  and  right ;  oboedio,  I  obey  a  single 
eomniand ;  obsequor,  "  I  comply  with,"  "I  suit  myself  to  ; "  dicto  andiens  sum',  I  render 
implicit  obedience,  as  that  of  a  soldier. 

-  Xanciscor,  I  obtain,  often  without  effort,  by  circumstances  or  chance  ;  cwtsequor,  I 
obtain  a  thing  which  I  follow  after  as  a  good  ;  adipiscor,  1  obtain  after  effort ;  impetro. 
by  entreaty. 

3  Olim  (ilk,  olle),  at  a  distant  poi/if,  in  the  past  or  (sometimes)  in  the  future  ;  quondam- 
iquidam),  only  of  the  past,  and  generally  during  some  space  of  time  in  the  pa.st; 
aliquando,  at  some  time  or  other,  past,  present  or  future,  opposed  to  "never." 
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oppose,  /,  adverser,  ari  (dat.,  244,  h); 

ob-sto,  are,  -stiti  (253,  i.). 
opposite  to.      (331,2.) 
opposition,    in   spite    of   your,    tise 

partic.  o/" adverser,  ari.     (420,  ii.) 
oppress,  I,  vexo,  are.     (19.) 
oppressive,  iuiquus. 
or,  aiit,  vel  (seep.  14,  note);  in  final 

and   consec.    clauses,    103,     110 ; 

i)iten-og.,  159,  160  ;  168,  and  Obs. 
orator,  orat-or,  -oris. 
order,  I,  jubeo,  ei-e,  iussi,  jussum. 

(120,  128.) 
orders,  jussa,  n.  pi.      (51,  b.) 
orders,  I  give,  inipero,  are  ;  edico, 

6re,  etc.      (127,  b,  and  128.) 
origin  (extraction^  gen-ais,  -eris,  n. ; 

of  humble    origin,    liumili    loco 

natus. 
originally  (sprung).     (See  sprung.) 
orphan,  orbus,  a,  um. 
other,  (he  (of  two),  ille  (339,  iv.)  ; 

alter  (368) ;  others,  alii,  or  (  =  other 

men,  the  rest)  ceteri  (372)  ;   it  is 

for,  tise  gen.  (291,  Obs.  4). 
other   men's,    or  persons',    alieniis 

(adj.,  58). 
ought,  J.     (198.) 
our,  noster,  -ra,  -mm. 
OK?- mf'H,  nostri.     (50.) 
out  of,  e,  ex  (332,  5),  or  de  (abi). 
outcries,   angry,   maledicta,    n.    pi. 

(408. ) 
outdo,   I  (far),  (facile)  viiioo,  -6re, 

supero,  are. 
outnumber,  toe,  plures  sumus  quam. 
outrage  on,   the,   use   gerundive   or 

partic.  o/violo.     (417,  ii.  or  i.) 
outside  (the  city).     (311,  Obs.) 
outstrip,  I,  =  outdo. 
over  (more  than),  plus.     (318,  Obs. ). 
over  icith,  all.     (332,  3,  d. ) 
over-reach,    I,    circum-venio,    ire, 

-veni.      (229.) 
overwhelm,  J,  obru-o.  6re,  -i,  -turn  ; 

op-primo,  fire,  -pressi,  -pressum. 
owe,  J,  debeo,  ere. 
owing  to,  propter  (ace,  331,  20,  6). 
own,  his,  suus(ll,  c);  my  own,  meus. 

pacify,  I,  placo,  are. 
pain,  dol-or,  -oris,  m. 
painful,  is.     (260,  3.) 


palace,  dom-us,  -us,/.  ;  tlie  king's, 

domus  regia.     (58. ) 
panic,  pav-or,  -oris,  m. 
pardon,    I,    ig-nosco,    ere,    -novi, 

-notum  (dat.,  5);   jninlon  (you) 
for  (this)  ;  hoe  ti))i  cundoiio.  ari' 

(247)  ;  /  vish  yuu  jiardoned ;  tibi 

ignotum  volo  (240,   Obs.    1 )  ;  by 

pardoning,  gerund  q/'ignosco  (99). 
parent,  paren-s,  -tis. 
park  (pleasure  grounds),  liorti,  m. 

pi 
Parliament  =  Senate, 
part,    for    my,    equidem.       (See 

also  334,  i. ) 
part,  it  is  our.     (291,  Obs.  2.) 
part,  the  greater,  plcrique. 
2)artfrom,  /,  discedo,  ere,  ab. 
part  in,  I  take,  me  im-misceo,  ere, 

-miscui.  -mixtum  (dat. ) ;  a  batt'r, 

intersum  (dat. ) ;  politics,  attingo. 
part  in.  without,  exper-s,  -tis  (gen., 

301,  ii.). 
IKtrtly,  partim. 
party,  the  (pojndar),  pars,  -tis,  and 

see  popular  and  aristocratic, 
party,  one  .  .  .  the  other.    (340,  iii. ) 
jMss  (a  law),  I,  perfero,  ferre. 
])ass  (time),  I,  dego,  Sre,  degi  ;  ago, 

6re. 
2X(ss,  to   (intrans.,  of  intervals   oj 

time),  inter-cedfere,  -cessit. 
pass  by,  I ,  praeter-eo,  ire,  -ii. 
passion  (anger),  ira,  f. 
passionate,  iracundus. 
passionateness,  iracundia,  f. 
past  (adj. ),  praeteritus  :    the  past, 

praeterita    (62)  ;    tempiis    prae- 

teritum. 
pathless,  invius. 
patience,    with,    aequo    animo,    or 

pati  enter. 
patriot,  true  patriot,  bonus  civis  ; 

civis    optimus ;    patriots,    every 

patriot,  all  true  patnots ;  optimus 

quisque    (375,    and    note)  ;    best 

patriot,  optimus  civis. 
jKiy  attention  to,  J,  rationem  habeo 

(loith  gen.)  \   pay  (you)  honour; 

honorem  (tibi)  hal>eo  ;  ]xiy  my 

respects    to,    saluto,    are   (ace. ) ; 

pay  the  penalty   (243,    and   see 

penalty). 
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peace,  pax,  pacis,  /. 

peace,  (of  mind),  securit-as,  -atis,/. 

peculiariti/,    special,    proprium,    n. 

(255.) 
peimlty,  poena,/.  ;  suppliciuni,  n.; 

I  pay  the  penalty  oj.  poenas  do 

((jen.).      (See  note  under  j^tin/.sh- 

menf.) 
people  (  —  men),  homines  ;  a  people 

(■nation),  popiil-us,  -i,  m. 
perceive,    I,    intel-lego,    ere,   -lexi, 

-loctum.      (19.) 
perhaps,   nescio   an   (see   169),    or 

hand  scio  an  (the   latter  should 

always   he   used   be/ore   an   adj. 

ivhen  no  verb  is  expressed) ;  for- 

tasse  ;  for»itan  (170). 
perilous,  perieulosus.     (57,  o. ) 
period,  at  that.     (294,  Ofo.) 
perish,  I,  pereo,  ire. 
permission,  with  your  hind;  withoid 

his.     (269,  Obs.) 
permit, I,  per  me  licet  (331,  15,  c) ; 

1  am  permitted,  mihi  licet  (197). 
perpetrate,  I,  com-,  or  ad-,  uiitto, 

?re ;  facio,  ere. 

perpetrator    (o/),=he   v:ho   perpe- 
trated.    (175.) 

persecute,  I,  insector  ari  (dep.). 

persevere  or  j>ers/st,  /.persevei'o.are. 

person,  a,  homo,  -inis.     (224,   Obs. 

2  and  note,  and  Ex.  W,  note.) 
person,   a  single   (after  a  negat.), 

C[uisquam.     (358,  i.) 
person  (your  own),  caput,  n. 
personal  appearance,  corporis  (59) 

habit-US,  -us. 
persuade,    I,   per.sua-deo,   ere,    -si, 

-sum  (5)  ;  /  cannot  be  persuaded, 

persuader!    mihi     non     potest. 

(219,  see  also  122,  b. ) 
pestilence,  pestilentia, /. 
philosopher,  philosoph-us,  -i. 
philosojihy,  philosophia, /. 
pierce,     I,    con-fodio,    #re,     -fodi, 

-fossum. 
pitch  of,  iosucha,  eo(gen. ,  294,  Obs. ). 
pity  for,  I  feel,  me  miseret  (geti., 

309).^ 
place,  loc-us,   -i,  m.  ;  in  the  place 

(where),  ibi;  to  ihe(.  .  .  wJience)'^ 

ea     (89.)        • 


place,  I,  pono,  6re. 

plain,  canip-us,  -i,  ni. 

jjlain  (adj.),  manifestus  ;  as  plain 

as,  manifestior.     (2'(6. ) 
plan,  consilium,  n. 
plead  (as  excuse),  I,  excuse,  are ; 

=  negotiate,  ago,  ere  ;  my  cause, 

causam  oi'O,  are,  dico,  fire. 
pleasantly  (/ sj)eal-),  jucunda,  n.  pi. 
please,   I  (you),  plac-eo,    ere,   -ui, 

-itum  (dat.,  5). 
please,    I  (~  it  pleases   me),  mihi 

llbet,  libuit  or  libitum  est  (246); 

if  you  please,  si  libet. 
pleasing  to,  gratus  (dat.). 
pleasure,  volupt-as,   -atis,  f.  (often 

in  pL,  lohen  used  for  pleasure  in 

the  abstract), 
pledge    myself,    I,    spondeo,    5re, 

spopondi. 
plunder,  praeda,  f. 
poet,  poeta,  m. 
jjoint  (in  every),  res  (pi.). 
point  of,  in.     (332,  I,  e.) 
point  of  on  the,    w.ye  fut.  in    -rus 

(189,  iii. ) ;   when  on  the,  partic. 

in  -rus  (418,  d). 
point  [whence),  to  the,  eo.     (89. ) 
point  out,  J,  monstro,  are ;  ostend-o. 

6re,  -i. 
poison,  veneniim,  n. 
policy,  consiiia,  n.  pi. 
political,  gen.  of  res  publica  (see  59) ; 

for  jwlltical  storms,  in  republica. 
political  life,  res  publica  ;    /  enter 

political  life ;  ad  rem  p.  me  con- 

fero,  ferre;  o/'ac-cedo,  6re,  -cessi. 
politicians.     (175.) 
politics,  resp^iblica  (never  pi. ). 
poor,     paup-er,     -eris  ;    the    poor, 

pauper-es,  -um.     (51,  a.) 
popular  (p)a,rty),  popularis  ;  or  tlu- 

j)opular  pKirty,  popular-es,  -ium, 

m.  pi.  (p.  03,  note  4). 
popu'arity,  fav-or,  -oris,  m.     (See 

note  under  injiuence. ) 
populous,  frequen-s,  -tissimus. 
position,  loc-us,  -i,  ni. 
possible  (with  superlatives),  vel. 
possible,  it  is.     (125,  e.) 
'possibly,   tise  potest  fieri  \it.'    {6i 

and  125,  e.) 
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po.-^t  up,  I,  figo,  <5re,  fix',  tixum. 
poKtprity.     (See  51,  n,  anil  note.) 
po.<tjjone,    I,    (liflerc,    ferre.      (See 

note  under  /iinnj  hark.) 
povfrty,  paupert-as,  -atis,  f. 
power,     potentia,    ./'.  ;     potest-as, 

-atis,  f.      (See   note   under   hi- 

fliievcc. ) 
power,  under  his  onm,  (/en.  of  ditio 

sua,     arbitrium     snum.        (290, 

Oh.H.) 

powerful,     potens ;    the    pon}erfHl, 

potentissimus     quisque     [hukj.  , 

375)  ;     /     am     most     poiuerfid, 

plurimum  possum. 
powerh'x.-^,  I  am,  nihil  possum. 
praise  {/iub.it.),  lau-s,  -dis, /. 
praise,  I,  laudo,  are. 
praixed,  to  he  ((id).),  laudandus. 
prai.teivorthy,  laudabilis. 
pray  for,  I  (I  desire  mnch),  opto, 

are  [ace.) ;   /  make  one  prayer, 

unum  opto. 
prayers,  prec-es,  -um,  y'. 
pirere.dinr),  proximiis. 
pre.einiis,  pretiosus  (superl.,  57,  a), 
predecessors.     (175. ) 
prtfw,  I  [modal  verb),  malo,  malle. 

raalui.     (42,  i.  d,  and  ii.) 
prefer  [him  to  yon),  I,  (eum  tibi) 

prae-,  or  ante-pono,  ere,  -posui, 

-positum  (253,  ii.)  ;  orprae-fero, 

ferre,  -tuli. 
preparations,    J  make,    paro,   are. 

(54.) 
prepare  [trans.),  I  (for  or  against 

you),  (tibi)  in-tendo,  fre,  -tendi. 
preparing  to,  use  partic.    in    -rus. 

(14,  c.) 
presence,  in  his,  my,  etc.,  praesens. 

(61,  o?-420,  ii.)  ' 
jyre.^ence  of,  in  the  [prep.),  in  (273, 

'Of>s. ) ;  coram  [nhl.  of  persons), 
present  [adj. ),  hie  (337) ;  but  your 

present,  iste  (338). 
present,  I  am,  ad-sum,  -esse,  -fni ; 

present  at,  intersum.     (251.) 
present,  «t,  ov  for  the,  in  praesens. 

(331,  24,  b.) 
present,  as  a.     (260,  3. ) 


present  you   vnth  thin,  I,  hoc  [nhl.) 

tc  [arc.)  dono,  are. 
/iresfnfly,  mox  ;  brevi. 
preserrutiun  of,   the,    use  conservo, 

are.     (399,  'Ohs.  2  ;  292,  Ohs. ) 
preserve,   J ,  servo,   are  ;   conservo, 

are. 
press  on,  I,  insto,  are  ;  liy  pressinij 

on,  f/erund.     (99.) 
pretend,      I,      simulo,      are      (39)  ; 

dictito, '  ai-e  [ns.^ert)  ;  fingo,  i?re, 

linxi,  fictum. 
pretty  [adv. )  ;  pretty  xvell,  satis. 
prevail  hy  jjrayer,  I,  impetro,  are, 

upon,  ab.     (127,  c. ) 
prevent,    J  (from),   ob-sto,   -stare, 

-stiti     (dat.),    quominus.       (137, 

II.) 
p/revent,  to  [in  order  that  .  .  .  not), 

ne.     (101,  ii.) 
pjriceless,  pretiosissimus. 
prince,  rex,  regis. 
principle,  want  of,  levit-as,  -atis,/. 
prison,  vincula,  n.  pi. 
prisoner,  captiv-us,   -i,  to.  ;   /  am 

beinr/  taken,  capior,  i,  captus. 
private  (person),  privatus  ;  private 

property,  res  familiaris. 
privilege,  a,  jus,  juris,  n. 
procrastinati',  /,  differo,  ferre,  dis- 

tuli.  (See  note  undei'  hang  back.) 
procrastination,    cunctati-o,    -onis, 

/  ;  or  use  verb,  cunctor.    (98,  a. ) 
profess,  J,  pro-fiteor,  r-ri,  -fessus. 
progress  in,  I  make  [mnch.  more), 

(multum,  plus)  proficio,  6re.  in 

(abl). 
project  (subst.),  consilium,  n. 
prrolonged,  diutinus. 
promise,    I,    poUic-eor,  eri,  -itus ; 

promitto,    ere,    -misi,    -missum. 

(37.)     (Voc.  6,  n.) 
])romise,  a,  promissum,  n.   (51,  h) ; 

of  good,  or  the  highest  (303.  Ohs. 

2)  ;    /  make  j)romisrs,    polliceor 

(54). 
jyroDf,    indicium,    v.;    is   a  proof. 

(260,  3.) 
proof  against,     invictus     ab,     or 

adversus  (ace). 


1  For  si-mulo  see  p.  O^j,  note.  When  the  pretence  Is  applied  to  words  rather  than  to 
conduct,  dirfifo  (a  frequentative  form  oi  dim)  is  fommon  in  the  sense  of  "1  assert, 
allego."    yinifo,  and  still  more  mentit^r,  emphasises  the  falsehood  of  the  allegation. 
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ptroper,  suus,  a,  um. 

property,  bona,  «.  pi.  (51,  b)  ; 
foituuae, y!  pi.  ;  res,  vei,f. 

prophet,  vat-es,  -is,  m. 

prophetic,  =  of  him  jortttllinj  the 
future. 

proportion  to,  in  (332,  7,  h  ;  376)  ; 
exact  proportion  to  {icith  verbs  of 
calniwj),  tanti  .  .   .   quanti. 

prosecuted  for,  I  am,  reus  fio  ; 
accuser.     (306.) 

prospect,  or  prospects,  spes,  spei, 
f.  (sin;/.)    (See  note  under  hope.) 

prosperity,  res  prosperae,  or  secun- 
dae. 

protect  your  interests,  I,  tibi 
(248)  caveo,  ere,  ca^^,  cautum, 
wish  .  .  .  protected  (240,  Obs.  1). 

prote-'it  aijainst,  I.     (136,  a.) 

protract,  J  {war),  trabo,  ere. 

proud,  superbus. 

proud  of,  I  am,  glorior,  ari.  (281 
and  282,  Lbs.) 

prove,  I  (intrans.).     (259,  Obs.) 

provide  ayainst,  I,  caveo,  ere,  cavi, 
cautum,  ne,  or,  with  subst. ,  ace. 

provide  for,  I,  pro-video,  ere, 
-\'idi,  -visum.      (248.) 

prodded  fliot,  modo,  modo  ne. 
(468.) 

provision,  I  make  no,  nihilprovideo ; 
for.     (331,  24,  b.) 

provisions  (for  army),  frumentum, 
n. ;  res  frumeutaria. 

provocation,  without, ^=:no  one  pro- 
voking, abl.  abs.  (See  332,  8,  ami 
425. ) 

provoke,  I,  lacess-o,  fire,  -ivi,  or-i, 
-itum  ;  irrlto,  are. 

prudence,  prudeutia,  f. 

prudence,  vjant  of,  imprudentia,  f. 

public  (services),  =  to  the  people  ; 
public  interest,  respublica  ;  pub- 
lic life,  see  political  life. 

2)unish,  I,  poenas  sumo,  6re,  de 
(332,  3,  /()  ;  am  punished  for,  poe- 
nas do,  dire,  with  yen.  of  the 
crime. 

punishment,  poena,'/.  ;  supplicium, 
n.  (heavy);  to  bring  punishment, 
fraudi  esse.     (260,  3. ) 


purpose,  a,  propositum,  n.  (51,  b)  ; 

consilium,  n. 
purposely,  consulto. 
pursue,  I,  sequor,  i,  secutus. 
pursuit,  studium,  n. 
pat  of,  I,  differo,  ferre,  distuli. 
put  to  death,  I,  caedo.   Ore,  cecidi, 

caesum.     (See  also  under  kill.) 
put   to  thi'   test,    I,    periclitor,    ari 

(dep.). 
put  up  with,  I,  tolero,  are  (ace). 
Pyrrhus,  Pyrrh-us,  -i. 


pertim-eseo,    C're, 
um,  f 


quail  before,    I 

-ui  (ace). 
qualities,   good,   ■virtut-es, 

pi. 
quantity,  vis,   ace.   vim.     (See  also 

174.) 
quarter,  I  a-kfor,  ut  mihi  parcatur 

precor,  -ari  ;  mortem  or  victoris 

iram  deprecor  ;  I  obtain,  ut  mihi 

parcatur  impetro,  are  ;  or  mihi 

parcitur. 
question,    I    (ask),    interrogo,    are 

(231,     note) ;      it     is    questioned 

(doubted),    dubitatur ;    may    be, 

dubitari  potest. 
question,  my,  his,  the;  to  my,  etc., 

pres.  part,  o/interrogo  (415,  a,  and 

346) ;  the  real  question  (see  real), 
question,  a  (matter),  res,  rei,  /. 
quiet  (sub.'it.),  tranquillit-as,  atis, /. 
quietly,  use  adj.  (61),  securus. 
quit,  I,    exce-do,    ere,    -ssi,    -ssuni 

(with  or  ivithout  e,  ex,  314). 
quite,  not,  paruni ;  vix. 
quiteupto, ad  with  ipse.   (Cf.  355,  a. ) 

race  (nation),  gen-s,  -tis  f  ;  the 
hunmn  race,  hominum  (59),  or 
humanum,  gen-us,  -eris,  n. 

rage,  ira,  f 

raid  upon,  I  make  a,  incursionem 
facio  in  (ucc. ). 

raise,  I,  toUo,  6re,  sustuli,  subla- 
tum  ;  an  army,  comparo,  are  ; 
a  cheer,  (clamorem)  tollo. 

raise  up,  I,  attollo,  6re,  sustuli, 
sublatum. 


1  Poena,  "requital  ;'*  siipplicium  is  used  mainly  of  the  punishment  of  death. 
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rally,  I  (intrans.),  me  col-ligo,  6re, 
-legi ;  to  rally  (of  a  )i umber), 
conourriire. 

rank  {}>Ofsltloii),  stat-us,  -fis,  m.  ; 
(of  army),  ord-o,  -inis,  in.  ;  ranks 
(metaph.  of  a  party),  part-us, 
-ium,  _/.  pi.  ;  hiijh  rank,  dignit- 
as,  -atis,  f. 

rare  [remarkable),  singularis. 

rarely,  raro,  comp.  rarius. 

rash,  temerarius. 

rashnes.'!,  temerit-as,  -atis,  f. 

rather  (adv.),  ■potins. 

rather,  J  had,  or  /  would,  malo, 
malle,  malui. 

ravcKje,  I,  populor,  ari  (dep.). 

reach,  I,  pervenioad  (253,  iv. ) ;  reach 
such  a  pitch  of,  eo  (294,  Obs.) 
procedo,  i5re  ;  to  reach  (of  letters), 
perferri  ad. 

reach  (of  darts),  the,  jact-us,  -iis,  m. 

read  throwjh,  or  of,  I,  per-lego,  6re, 
-legi,  -lectum. 

ready  to,  I  am,  volo,  velle,  vohii 
(modal);  orusefut.  In  -rus.   (14,c. ) 

real  (question)  is,  the,  illud  (341) 
qiiaeritur  (218). 

realise,  I  (conceive),  auiiiio,  or  mente, 
concipio,  6re. 

reality,  in  ;  really,  re  ;  re  ipsa  ;  re 
vera.     (274.) 

reap  (gain),  I,  per-cipio,  6re  ;  the 
fruit  of,  fructum  percipio  (gen.). 

rear,  tergum,  n.  ;  in  the,  a  tergo 
(332,  I,  (•),  or  aversus  (See 
61.) 

reason,  a,  causa,./.  ;  for  (both)  rea- 
sons (378,  i.);  u-hat reason?  (137, 
1,  I)  ;  the  7-eason  (of)  ;  quas  ob 
causas  or  cur  (174,  n)  ;  the  reason 
(of)  .    .    .    (m.s  (433,  Obs.). 

rebel '  a,  qui  contra  rcgem  arma 
sumpsit.     (175. ) 

rebel  to  (I  in  rite),  =  to  rebellion. 

rebellion  (renewal  of  war  after  sub- 
mission), rebelli-o,  -oiiis,  /.  ; 
(revolt),  defecti-o,  -onis,  / 

rebuke  (sub-^^.),  use  increpo,  are. 
(415,  b  and  c.) 

recall  [to),  I,  revoco,  are  (ad) ;  to 
mind,  in  animum. 


receive,     I,    ac-cipio,     Hre,    -cepi, 

-ceptum  (19)  ;   without   receirln/j 

(425,  420,  i.). 
recent,  recens. 
reckon  up,  I,  enumero,  are. 
recognise,  I,  cognosco,  Cre. 
reconciled  nuth  you,  I  am,  tecum  in 

gratiam  rud-eo,  ire,  ii. 
reconciliation  (you  delay  your),  =tn 

be  reconciled  toith. 
recover,  I  (trans.),  recupero,  are; 

recipio,  6re  ;  recover  myself,    me 

recipio  ;  recover  (intrans.) froih, 

emer-go,  6re,  -si,  -sm-us,  e,  ex. 
recruit,  a,    tir-o,    -onis ;    army  of 

recruits.     (223.) 
refect  on,  I,  rccordor,  ari. 
refrain  from,  I.    (137,  i,/. ) 
refuge  with,  I  take,  con-fugio,  ere, 

-filgi,  ad. 
refuse,  I,  nolo.     (136,  a.) 
refute,  I  (an  opponent),   redargue, 

ere ;  a  charge,  diluo,  ere  ;  a  .me 

removeo,  ere. 
regard  for  or  to,  I  hare,  rationem 

habeo  (gen.), 
regiment,  use  cohor-s,  -tis,y". 
regret,  I,  me  pud-et.  Ore,  -uit.   (303. ) 
regular     engagement,     a,     justnm 

praelium. 
reign,  I,  regno,  are. 
reinforcement-'^,  subsidia,  u.  pi. 
reject,  I,  repudio,  are. 
rejoice,    I,    gaudeo,    ere,   gavisus. 

■(Intr.  44.) 
rejoicing  (subst.),  laetitia, /'. 
relates  to,  spectat  ad. 
relation,  a,  propinqu-us,  -i.  m.  (256.) 
reliance  on    (you),    1  place,    fidcm 

(tibi)  habeo. 
relief,  I  bring  you,  tibi  succurr-o, 

Sre,  -i. 
relieve,  I,  sublevo,  are  (ace) ;  reHere 

of.  levo,  are  (aft/,  of  thing). 
reUnquixh,   I,   o-mitto,   ere,    -misi, 

-missum.     (See  note  under  iin 

done,  I  leave. ) 
reluctant,  f  am,  nolo,  nolle. 
reluctantly  ;  icith  reluctance.     (61.) 
rely  on,  I,  con-fido.  ere,  -fisus  (282, 

Obs. ,  244,  (•) :  fidem  habeo  (dat. ). 


1  A  "  rebel "  might  also  1ie  "  qni  a  fide  defcivit  or  drfedt :  "  or  rem  pi(bliram  might  l>c 
•ubstitutfd  fur  reqem. 
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relying  on  (adj.),  fretus.     (285.) 
remain  behind,   I,   re-maneo,    ere, 

-maiisi. 
revuiinjirm,  /,  permaneo,  ere. 
remains,  it,  restat  ut.    (See  125,  g.) 
remarkable,  singularis. 
remember,  /, memiii-i,  •i&%c{impera- 

live    memento  ;  for   pres.    ^uhj. 

meminerim). 
Kemi,  the,  Rem-i,  -oi"um. 
remorse  for,  I  feel,  me  (234)  poe- 

nit-et,  ere,  -uit  (gen.,  309). 
remooe   (my   home),   I,    commigro, 

are  (int7-ans.). 
removed  from,  I  am  far.      (264.) 
renoim,  gloria,./". 
rejieatedly,  saepe;  saepissime  (57,  a) ; 

persaepe. 
repel,  I,  propulso,  are  ;  from,  ab. 
repent   of,    I,    me  poenit-et,    -ere, 

-uit.     (309.) 
reply,  I,  respond-eo,  ere,  -i. 
repose,  otium,  n.  jlenjoy,  otiosus  sum. 
reproach,  it  is  a.     (260,  3.) 
reputation,  existimati-o,    -onis,  f.  ; 

fama,  f.  ;  reputation  for,   lau-s, 

-dis,/.  (gen.), 
request,  I  make  a,  peto,  fre  (127,  c), 

posco,  6re,  poposci  (231.)     (See 

note  under   demand)  ;    I    make 

this,  hoc  (ace. )  peto  ;  my  request, 

quae  peto.     (175.) 
re(juire,  I,  use  opus.     (286.) 
resemble  (clo.iely),  I,  similis  (superl.) 

sum.     (255.) 
resentment,  dol-or,  -oris,  m. 
resident,  I  am,  domicilium  habeo  ; 

at      (312.) 
resignation,  loith,  aequo  animo. 
resist.  I,  repugno.  are.  (dat.) 
resi.'itance,  u-Be  inf.  pass,  q/resisto, 

6re  (219),   in  spite  of  re.'iistance, 

resisto  or  repugno  (420.  ii. ). 
resolution  (design),  consilium,  n. 
resohition,  I  po.s.s  a,  decerno.  ere. 
resolve,    I,    statu-o,    6re,    -i ;    de- 
cerno, ere.  -crevi,  -cretum.     (45. ) 
resources,  op-es,  -um, /'. 
respect,  observantia,  f. 
respectable,  honestus. 


responsible  (for),  I  make  you,  ratio- 

nem  a  te  reposco,  fii-e  (%oith  gen. ) 
rest,  qui-es,  -etis,  f. 
rest  (of),  the,  ceteri ;  or  (372)  reli- 

qu-us,    -i  (in  agreement,    60,     or 

ivith   gen. ) ;    rest   of  the    world. 

(See  world.) 
rest  on,  J,  ni-tor,  i,  -sus  (ahl.,  282, 

Obs.). 
rest  with,  to,  penes  (33  ,  15)  esse. 
restore,  I  (strength, etc.),  redintegro, 

are. 
restrained  from,  to  be.     (  37,  i,  k.) 
result,  res,  rei,/.;  (of  toil),  fruct-us, 

-us,    m.  ;  the  result  is,  iras,  etc., 

evfnit,  evenit,  eventurum;  ^rith- 

out  result.     (332,  8.) 
retain,  I,  re-tineo,  ere,    tinui. 
r'eto^e,/,i-e-cipio,ere,-cepi,-ceptum. 
retire  from,  I,  abeo,  ire.     (264.) 
retreat,  I,  me  recipio,  ere ;  pedem 

refero,  ferre. 
retrieve,  I,  sano,  are. 
return  (subst.),  redit-us,  -us,  m. 
return,  I  (intrans.),  red-eo,  ire,  -ii, 

-iturus. 
rettirn  kindness,  I,  gratiam  refero. 

(98,  b.) 
revolt,  a,  defecti-o,  -onis,y. 
reward,     praemium,     n.     (prize) ; 

merc-es,  -edis,  f.  ;  fruct-us,  -us, 

m.  (fruit), 
reward,  I,  praemiis  afficio. 
rich     (of   persons),     div-es,    -itis, 

divit-  (dit-)ior,  -issimus;  of  cities, 

opulentus  ;  the  ricli,  (51,  a), 
riches,  diviti-ae,  -arum. 
ride  past,  I,  (equo)praeter-vehor,  i, 

-vectus  (trans. ,2^) ;  cf. coast  along, 
ridge,  jugum,  n. 
ridiculed,  I  am,  irrideor,  eri.     (253. 

right  (subst.),  jus,  juris,  n.  ;  I  have 
a  right,  debeo,  ere :  /  am  in  th- 
right,  vere,  recte,  sentio,  ire. 

right  hand,  dextra,  y. 

rightly,  rightfully,  jure.'     (268.) 

rigour,  severit-as,  -atis,  y. 

ring  with,  to  (echo  with),  person-are, 
-ui  (abl.).    ^ 


1  Jure  is  "  rightly  "  in  the  sense  of  "  rightfully,"  "  deservedly  ;"  recte,  "  correctlv 
"accurately  ;"  rite,  in  accordance  with  religious  usage  or  ceremonial. 
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risinrj,  a,  sediti-o,  -onis, y". 

rlfing    ground,    tumul-us,     -i,    m. 

(xise  pi. ). 
rival,  invid-us,  -i,  m. 
river,    flum-en,   -inis,   n. ;  fluvi-us, 

-i,  m. 
road,  a,  via,  f. 
roar  out,  I,  vociferor,  ari  ;  magna 

voce  conclamo,  are. 
rock,  saxum,  n. 
roll,   I  (intrans.),   volvor,    i,   volu- 

tus.     (21,  a.) 
Rome    (the   city),    Roma,  /.  ;    (the 

nation)  populus  Romaniis.    (319. ) 
roof,  under  my.     (331,  4,  a.) 
round  (prep. ),  circa  or  circum  (ace. , 

331,  5)  ;  round  which  (standard), 

quo  (508). 
rout,  I,  fuudo,  6re,  fudi,  fusum. 
royal,  regiiis. 
ruin,  interit'-us,  -iis,  m.  ;  exitium, 

n. ;  pernici-es,  -ei,  /!;  clad-es,  -is, 

/.  ;  calamit-as,  -atis, ./'.  ;  without 

ruin  to,  use  salvus  (ahl.  abs.,  424). 
ruin,  I,  pessum  do,  dare  (Sallust) ; 

ruined,  atflictus  (aSiigo). 
ruler  of,  I  am,  impero,  are  (dat.). 
rumour,  rum-or,  -oris,  m. 
run  for  ward, I, ])ro-ciirro,&ve,  -curri. 
run  into.  I,  incurro,  Sre  (in,  ace. ). 
rural,  rusticus. 
rustic  (adj. ),  agrestis. 

sack  (a  city)  I,  di-ripio,  6re,  -ripui, 

-reptum. 
.sacrifice  to  (metaph.),   I  —  I  place 

behind,  post-habeo.      (253,  ii. ) 
sad,  maestus. 
safe,    tutus  ;    incolumis  (safe   and 

.<iOund)  ;  salvus  (cf  things  as  ivell 

as  persons).      For  adv.  use  tutus 

or  incolumis.      (61.) 
safety,  sal-us,    -utis,  f.  ;  in  safety, 

tuto  (adv. ) ;  incolumis  (adf ,  61)  ; 

/  loish  for  your  safety,  te  salvum 

volo.      (240.  O/w.  i.) 
sail,   I,    navigo,    are ;   .^ail  round, 

circumnavigo,  are  (trans.). 


sailor,  naut-a,  -ae,  m. 

sake  of,  for  the,  causa,   or  gratia, 

with  gen.  or  pronominal  adj.  (289) ; 

or  with  gerund  (396)  ;  for  its  ov:n 

sake,  propter  se  (331,  20,  b). 
sally,  a,  erupti-o,  -onis,  f  ;  I  make 

a,  eruptionem  facio,  6re. 
.sa/Z(/  out,  I,  e-rumpo,  <5re,  -rupi. 
salute,  I,  saluto,  are. 
same  as,  the.     (84,  365.) 
satisfactory.     (SeeVoc.  6. ) 
satisfied  iinth,  contentus  (abl.,  286). 
save  you,    I,    tibi    salutem   aflFero, 

ferre. 
say,    I,    dice,    6re,    dixi,    dictum ; 

.fair/  he  (parenthetic)  (40)  ■    it    i-i 

said  (44).  ( See  also  under  speak. ) 
saying,  a,  dictum  (see  51,  b,  65) ; 

the  saying,  illud  (341). 
scale,  I,  couscen-do,  ere,  -di. 
.scanty,  exiguus. 
■scarcely,  vix. 
scatter,    to,     (intrans.),     dissipari. 

(20,  21,  a.) 
■icene,   I  come  on  the,    intervenio, 

ire. 
scenes  (places),  loc-i,  -orum,  m. 
schema,  insidiae, /;  art-es,  -ium,/. 
science  of  war,  res  militaris. 
scout,  a,  explorat-or,  -oris. 
I  sea,  mare,  -is,  )i.  ;  by  scm  and  land, 

terra  marique  (note  the  order). 
seasickness,  nausea,  f 
.second,    alter    (531    a)  ;    (for)    a 

second    time,    iterum    (533,    c)  ; 

.secondly,  deinde  (534.  Ohs.). 
secret  from,  I  keep,  celo,  are  (230)  : 

/  make  a  secret  of,  dissimulo,  are 
'       (with  constr.  of  simulo,  39). 
secretly,  secreto  (adv. ) 
secure  (safe),  tutus.     (19.) 
'  secure,   I  (make  secure^,  confirmo, 
I      are. 
see,  I,  video,-  ere,  vidi,  visum;  (a^ 

a  spectafo)-)  specto,  are ;  (in  .sense 

of  perceive),  intel-lego,  Sre,  -lexi, 
I  -lectum  ;  /  am  sen,  cou-spicior, 
'      i,  -spectus. 


1  Ruinn  is  the  fall  (litenil)  nf  a  builrling,  etc.,  and  is  only  occasionally  used  in  a 
metaphoiical  sense.    (See  17-19.) 

-  Vuivre,  the  general  word,  to  see ;  spcctare,  to  look  long  at,  to  watch  as  a  spectacle  ; 
cermrc,  to  see  clearly,  to  discern  ;  cnnspic<:rc,  to  get  sight  of;  aspicerc,  to  turn  the  eye 
towards ;  inlucri,  to  gaze  at  earnestly  or  steadfastly. 
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seek  for,  I,  pet-o,  ere,  -ii,  -ivi,  -Ttum. 
seem,  I,  videor,  cri,  visus  (43) ;  it 

seems  as  t/ioiiij/i  (149,  ii. ). 
seize,    J,    comprehen-do,    ere,    -di, 

-sum  ;  (an  opportnnitji),   utor,   i, 

xisus.     (281. ) 
seldom,  raio. 

self-confideno',  sui  fidiicia,/.    (300  ) 
self-control,      modestia  ;        (animi) 

moderati-o,  -onis, ./'. 
self-control,  ivant  o/',  impotentia,  y!  ; 

(tilj.  impotens,    adr.  impotenter. 
Senate,  the,  8enat-us,  -us,  m. 
Senate  House,  the.  Curia,./'. 
send,  I,  luitto,  (•re,   misi,   missuin  ; 

to,  ad  (6);  send  hack  [to),  remitto, 

?re  (ad) ;   send  for,  arcess-o,  ^re, 

-ivi,  -itum  (ace). 
sense,  ijood,  prudeutia, ./'. 
sensible,  or  of  sense,  prudeu-s,  -tior, 

-tissimus  ;  one  so  sensible  as  (224, 

Obs.  2)  ;  adv.,  prudentei". 
sentenced   to,    I  am,    multor,    ari. 

(307.) 
senti7n.ents.  I  hold  the  s((me,   eadem 

(365)  sentio  (54). 
separatelj/,  singuli.     (380,  b.) 
sei-ious,  grav-is,  -ioi",  -issimus. 
serpent,  serpen-s,  -tis,  /. 
served,  the  nation  is,  respublica  ger- 

itur,  gesta  est. 
service,  militari/,  militia,  /. 
service  to,  I  do  (good,  the  best,  such 

good),  (l)ene,  optime    tam  bene) 

mereor,  eri.  meritus,  de  (332,   3, 

g) :    but  services  to,    merita  (51, 

b)  in  (331,  24,  d). 
set  (spurs),  I,  subdo,  f  re  (dat. ). 
set  at  libertii,  I,  libero,  are. 
set  at  naught,   I,   con-temno,   ere, 

-tempsi,  -temptum  (see  Voc.  10, 

/(.);  parvi,  minimi,  nihili,  facio 

or  habeo  (305). 
set  before  (you),   I,  (tibi)  expo-no, 

ere,  -sui,  -situm. 
set  fire  to.   I,   incen-do,    fre,    -di, 

-sum  (ace). 
set  out,  I,  pro-ficiscor,  i,  -fectus. 
settle,  I,  constit-uo,  6re,  -ui  (trans.). 
several  (=sonie),  aliquot  (indecl.)  ; 
=  respective,  suus   u-ith   quisque. 

(352,  Oh.9.) 
severe,  gravis. 


.sc.r,  sex-US,  -us,  m. 

shake,  I  (trans.),  labefacto,  are. 

shamelessness,  impudentia,  f 

share  (with),  I,  communico,  are 
(cum,  253,  iv.). 

shatter,  I,  quasso,  are. 

shelter,  J,  tego,  6re,  texi,  tectum. 

shelter,  perfugium,  n.;  iinder  slwiU  r 
of,  tec'tus  (ahl.). 

shew,  I.     (See  show.) 

shield,  scutum,  n. 

ship  oj  war,  a,  navis  louga  ;  mer- 
chant ship,  navis  onei'aria. 

."ihort,  in,  denique. 

short-lived  (panic)  =  of  the  shortest 
time.      (303,  Obs.   I.) 

shortly,  brevi. 

shout,  a,  clam-or,  -oris,  in. 

.'ihow,  J  (jioint  out),  monstro,  are  ; 
/  show  (d'spkty)  clemencii,  etc.,  or, 
I  show  myself  (prove)  (see  241)|: 
/  show  such  cruelty  to,  adeo 
saevio,  ire,  in  (abl  )  ;  show  grati- 
tude (98,  //). 

shrewd,  acutus  (super!.  57,  a.). 

shrink  from,  I,  detrecto,  are  (ace. ). 

sick,  aeg-er,  -ra,  -rum  ;  /  am  sick, 
aegroto,  are  ;.  his  sick-bed,  =  him 
ivhiht  sick  and  failing. 

side  (of  a  river),  ripa, /". 

side,  I  am  by  your,  tibi  praesto 
(adv. )  sum  ;  on  your,  a  te  sto, 
are,  st6ti.      (332,  i.,  d.) 

side,  on  no,  nusquam  ;  nee  usquam  : 
on  this  side  (of  J,  prej)  ,  cis  (331. 
6) ;  on  the  other,  ultra  (331,  23)  ; 
on  all  sides,  undique. 

sigh  for,  /  (metaph.),  desidero,  are 
(trans.,  22,  23). 

signal,  a,  signiam,  n. 

silence,  in.      (61.) 

silent,  I  am,  taceo,  ere. 

sin,  1,  pecco,  are. 
I  since,    (adv.),  postea  ;  as  prep.,  = 
I      from.     (326.) 

single  combat,  in,  comminus. 

single,  a,  unus ;  not  a  single ;  not 
I  one  ;.  ne  unus  quidem.  (529,  a. ) 
I  sink,  I  (trans. ),  demer-go,  6re,  -si, 
-sum;  intrani^.  (metaph.),  de- 
1  scend-o,  ere,  -i  :  /  am  sinking 
I  (fainting)  under,  exanimor,  ari 
I      {abl.,  267). 
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Ulster,  sor-or,  -oris. 

M,  I,   sedeo,  ere,  sedi  ;  sit  down, 

con-sido,  ?re,  -sgdi. 
■situation,  sit-us,  -us,  ni. 
six,  sex  ;  -sixth,  sextus. 
■size,  magnitud-o,  -iiiis,  /.  ;  and  see 

174. 
slatider,  maledicta,  n.  pi.     (51,  h.) 
slaughter,  I,  use  occidione  oc-cTdo, 

6re,  -cidi,  -cisuni. 
■slave,  serv-us,  -i,  m. ;  /  aw  a  slave, 

serv-io,  ire,  -ii,  -Ituni. 
slaven/,  servit-ws,  -litis.  /". 
s/ay,  '/.     (.See  k-ill. ) 
■sleep,  [,  dorm-io,  ire,  -ivi,   ii,  -ituiii; 

/'«  his  .sleep,  use  pres.  par/ir, 
■sleep,  somn-us,  -i,  m. 
■sleep,  want  of,  vigiliae,  /'.  pi. 
■slinystone,  a,  glaii-s,  -dis, ,/'. 
so,  ita  :   wit/i   verbs,  adeo ;   so  littli-, 

adeo  non  :  with  adjs    and  adrs. 

only,    tain  :    so  =  accordingly , 

itaque  :  so  great,   so  many  (84) : 

so  small,  tantulus:   so  far  from, 

tautum  abest  ut  (124):  w,  or  ns, 

lon(/ as,  abl.  abs.    (423,  ii.)     (See 

also  224,  Obs.  2. ) 
society,  as  a.     (380,  b. ) 
soften  (metaph.),  I,  exoro,  are. 
solemnly  appeal,  I.     (See  appeal.) 
soldier,  mil-es,  -itis. 
solitude  {of  a  place),  infrequentia, 

.f. 
Solon,  Sol-on,  -ouis. 
.some  {some  one),  aliqnis  (360);  nescio 

quis(362);  somf  others,  alii 

.   .   .   alii  (369). 
some  (amount  of),  aliquantum  {gen., 

294)  ;  for  .some  time,  aliquantum 

temporis. 
somehow.      (363.) 
something  (opposed  to  nothing),  ali- 

quid  (360). 
sometimes,     nonnunquam  ; '    inter- 

dum. 
son,  fili-us,  -i. 


soon,   mox  ;  brevi ;    jam    (328,   h)  ; 

sooner  than  he  had  hoped::=julcl:t'r 

(celerius)    than     his    own    hope 

(277). 
sore  {of famine),  gravis. 
sorrows,  incommoda,  «.  pi. ;  aerum- 

nae  (stronger), 
sorry,   I  should  he,   nolim.      (231, 

example. ) 
soul,  (not)  a,  quisquani  (358,  i.);  /// 

Liry  unus   /.•;  .sometinD-s  added  ; 

lie  unus  qiiideni.      (529,  a.) 
sound  your  jiraises,  I,  laudibus  te 

fero,  ferre. 
■sounds    incredible,     it,     incredibile 

dictu  est.     (404.) 
source  of  (metaph.),  the,   u.si-  unde 

(174,  e);a  .source  of  (gain)  (260,  3). 
sovereign  (king),  rex. 
■sovereignty,  principat-us,  -us,  ni. 
Spaniard,  a,  Hispan-us,  -i  ;  Spain 

(z=z  the  nation),  Hispani.     (319.) 
spare,  I,  parco,  frc,  peperci  (dat.. 

5) ;  for  perf.  pass,  temperatum 

est  (249). 
speak,  1,  loquor",  i,  locutus ;  dico, 

6re ;  /  speak  out,  eloquor,  i ;  in, 

speaking,  abl.  of  gerund, 
special  peculiarity  of.     (See  pecidi- 

arity.) 
speech,  a.  orati-o,  -onis,/. ;  if  to-^o^ 

diers  or  mnltifude,  conti-o,  -onis, 

f;  my  speech  isorer ;  I  have  done 

my  speech ,  dixi.     (187.) 
speed,  celerit-as,  -atis,  /. 
spirit,    anim-us,    -i,    m. ;   of  more 

than    one    person,    animi ;    with 

spirit,  ferociter.    (See  note  under 

boldly.) 
spite  of,  in,  in  (273,  Obs.) ;  of  your 

resiMance,  etc.).  abl.  abs.  (420,  ii.): 

///    spite    of  his   innocence    (224, 

Ob.s.  1). 
■spoil,  praeda, /. 
spotless,     integer,      integerrimus ; 

innocen-s,  -tior,  -tissimus. 


approaches  saepiug.    Interdvvi.  "now  and  then," 
Aliquando,   "on  certain  occasions,"  opposed  to 


1  Nonnunquam.  "  fairly  often  ; 
more  rarely  than  nonnunquam. 
"never,"  almost  =raro. 

-  Diw.  I  "speak"  or  ".say."  i.e.  I  give  expression  to  thoughts  or  views  which  I 
have  formed  :  loquor,  I  "speak,"  use  the  organs  of  speech  to  utter  articulate  words. 
Hence  dux  =  I  make  a  formal  speech     loquor  —  I  utter  informal  or  casual  words. 
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siin-ail  lntK-alli,  I  \.tr<in-<.\,  sub-jicio, 

ere,  -juci,  -jeotum  ;  intrans.,  siib- 

jicior,  i.      (20.) 
sfirimj.  (he,  ver,  veris,  n. 
•ipriiiij,   [  (am  sprumj),  orior,   iri, 

ortus;  .yirKiigfrom,  ortus(a6/. ); 

oriijiiKil/i/  .iprtdiij  fvoui,  oriundus 

ah. 
■•il>ur,  calc-ar,  -aris,  )i.  :  I  put  .ipiirs 

to,  calcaria  subdo,  ere  [dat. ). 
.ipij,  a,  speciilat-or,  -oris,  m. 
stafiinillta )•;/),  legati,  in.  pi. 
staiiil,  I,  sto,  stare,  steti ;  .■>({( nd  by, 

ad-sto,  -stare, -stiti  [dat.);  utand 

routid,    eircum-sto,    are,    -steti 

{ace), 
stand  for,  J  [am  a  candidate  for), 

peto,  6re  {ace. ). 
■stand  in  need  of,   I,   indigeo,  ere. 

(284. ) 
.^tand  in  your  icay,   I,  tibi  obsto, 

are.      (253,  i. ) 
standard,  a,  signum,  n. ;  vexillum,«. 
fttart   (set   out),    1,    pro-ficiscor,    i, 

-fectiis,  -fecturus. 
state  (condition),  stat-ixs,  -us,  m. 
state  (adj.),  publicus. 
statesman,  a  consummate,  reipubli- 

cae    gubemaiidae    peritissimus. 

(301,  ii.) 
stay  with,  I  (/  visit),  eommoror,  ari 

apud    (331,   4,  a)  ;  deverto,   6re 

(reflexive),  apud;  I  stay  at  home, 

domi  maiieo,  ere. 
steadily,  turn   by  did  not  cease  to 

(desisto,  ere,  -stiti). 
steadiness,  vant  of,  inconstantia, ./'. 
steid  aicay.  I  {infrniK.).  di-labor,  i, 

lapsus. 
stern,  severus. 

.•<ternly,  I  act,  saevio,  ire.      (25.) 
still  (adv.),  adhue  ;  etiam  nunc  (of 

the  present)  ;  etiam  turn  (past  or 

fut. ). 
stony-hearted,  ferreus. 
storm,  tempest-as,  -atis,  f. 
storm,  I  (take  by  storm ),  expugno, 

are. 
story,  a,  res,  rei,  /'. ;  and  see  54  ; 

there  is  a  story,  ferunt  i44). 
strangely,  neseio  quo  pacto.     \.See 

169. ) 
stream,  riv-us,  -i,  m.  :  see  river. 


strength,  vir-es.  -ium,/.  ^:>/. ;  ,stri  ngtli 

of  mind,  constant)  a,  /. 
stretch  forth ,  I,  por-rigo,  6re,  -rexi, 

-rectum. 
strilce   off,    I,    excu  tio,    ^re,    -ss , 

ssum. 
strikingly,  graviter. 
strive,  I  (to),  Conor,  ax'i  (modal), 
stnihgholil,  arx,  arcis, _/. 
struck  (partic  ),   ictus  (ico,   eie)  ;   / 

am  struck,  per-cutior,  i,  -cittsi : . 
study,  a,  ar-s,   -tis,  /'.  ;  study  {oj  j, 

cogniti-o,  -onis,  f 
study,  I,   opei'am  do  (dat.)  ;  'tu<iy 

my  <iwn  inte)e.<t.   mdii  (248)  cun- 

sulo,  ei"e. 
subject,  a,  civ-is,  -is,  m. 
submit  to,  I,  per-fero,  -ferre  (ace). 
.substantial,    solidus,    comp.    magis 

solidus. 
succeed  in,   I  (a  design,  etc. ),   per- 

ficio,  6re  (trans.);  efficio  ivith  ut. 

(125,  i.) 
succeed  to,  I  (the  throne),  (regnum) 

ex-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum(17); 

/succeed  you,  tibi  sue  cedo,  ^re, 

-cessi,  -cessum. 
success  (98,  a)  ;   ivithout  success,  in- 

fecta  re  (332,  8  ;  425). 
succe.s.s fully,  pro.spere. 
successive,  continuus. 
successors  (his),  =^those  v^ho  reigned 

after  (him)  ;  or  those  ivho  are  to 

(tut.  in -rus)  succeed  (him).    (See 

175,  342,  «. ) 
succour,  I,  subvenio,  ire  (dat. ). 
such  {:=of  such  «  kind),  tali.s  ;  (=.so 

great),    tantus  :     as,     ([ualis    or 

tpiantus  (see  86)  :    such  .  .    .  as 

this,  hujusmodi  (87),  or  hie  talis, 

hie  tantus  (88,  Obs.):  such  as  to. 

of  such  a  kind   that   (108)  :  suck 
T     (adv.),  such  a  (u-ith  adj.),  tani  ; 

talis    (or    tanfu.s)    tamque    (£8)  : 

where  Englisli  subst.  is  expressed 

by  Latin  verb,  iwe  adeo  ;  /  .shou) 

such  cruelty,  adeo  saevio. 
sudden,  subitus;  rejientinus  (unex- 
pected), 
suddenly,  sublto. 
suddenness  of,  the,  ^  how  sudden  if 

was.     (174,  e.) 
■suffer from,,  I,  laboro,  are  (abl.). 
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suffcrinfj  {(ulj.),  atttiftus  (affligo). 
SHjficieiit,  Justus  ;   satis,  irifJi  i/en. 
suffices,  it,  satis  est. 
su(f;/>''St,  I,  auctorsuin  (399,  Obs.  2); 

admoneo,  ere  (127,  a). 
.siitji/e.itioii,  at  imij),    (uie)   auctore 

(abl.  (lbs.,  424).' 
Muici.ih,  I  commit,  mortem  uiihi  con- 

scisco,  ere,  -scivi.      (253,  ii.) 
summer,  aest-as,  -atis, ./". 
.•summit.      (60. ) 

summon,  I,  voco,  are ;  to,  ad. 
.sMw,  sol,  solis,  m.. 
surdhjht,  lux,  lucis,  f.  (solis  may  be 

added), 
superior   to,  /  am,  =  I  surpass  :  {in 

conrai/e,  etc. ),    use  'comparat.   of 

adj.  (278,  279);  superior  numbers 

(see  numbers). 
superstition,  superstiti-o.  -onis,  /. 
supper,  caena, /'. ;  to,  ad  (331,  24,  b, 

example), 
supplies,  commeat-us,  -us,  m.  (sinfj. 

and  pi. ) 
supply  with,  I,  suppedito,  are.  (247. ) 
support  (suhst. ),  suhsidium.  /(. 
support  {my)  arms,   I,    arma   fero, 

ferre. 
suppose,   /,  puto,   are.     (See   note 

under  fancy. ) 
supreme  power,  imperium,  u. 
sure.  I  am  or  feel,  certo  scio ;  pro 

eerto  habeo  ;  I  have  made  sure  of, 

oompertum  habeo  (188)  :  be  sure 

to,  fac,  cura  (ut).      (See  141.) 
surpass,  /,  supero,  are. 
surprise  {as  a  foe),  I,  opprimo,  fre. 
surrender,    I  {trans.),    de-do.    6re, 

-didi.  -ditum  ;  {intrans. ).  me  dedo 

(see  21,  /');   /  surrender  »!//  armjs, 

arma  trado,  ere. 
surround,  to,  circum venire  {trans.); 

surrounded,   use   pre.s.   partic.   of. 

uiroumsto,  are  {abl.  abs.,  420,  ii.); 

surrounded  {by  defences),  cinctus 

(eiiigo) :  to  be  surrounded  {as  by 

water),  circum-fundi,  -fusus. 
survive,  I,  supersum  ;  from,  e,  ex  : 

so  long  an  you  .'iurvive,  te  super- 

stite  {abl.  abs.,  424). 


suspect,  f,  suspicor,  an;  =  I  think, 
puto,  are  (see  note  under  fancy); 
I  am  {become)  suspected  of ,  in  sus- 
picionem  vd-nio,  ire  {<jen.). 

suspend,  I,  inter-mitto,  6re.  (See 
note  under  undone,  I  leave.) 

suspicion,  suspicio,  -onis,  _/!;  I  have 
no,  —  I  suspect  nothiny.     (54.) 

su.itain  {onset),  J,  sustinfeo,  ere. 

swallow,  a.  hii-und-o,  -inis.y" 

sicarin  out  of,  to,  ef-fundi,  -fusus 
{abl.) 

swear,  I,  juro,  are. 

.iweep,  I  {metaph. ),  volito,  are. 

sword,  gladius,  -i,  m. ;  in  meta- 
phorical sense,  arma,  n.  pi  ;  fer- 
rum,  n. ;  with  rire  and  sword,  ierro 
et  igni  ;  by  sword  and  violence, 
vi  et  armis:  note  the  order. 

Syracuse,  Syracusae,  f 

take,  I  {a  city),  capio,  Ore ;  by  as- 

sault,  expugno,  are. 
take  udcantaye  of,  I,  utor,  i,  usus. 

(281.) 
take  care  that,  I,  facio  ut.     (118.) 
take  from  you,  I,  tibi  ad-imo,  Ore, 

-emi,  -emptum.     (243.) 
take  i>art  in,  I.     {See part  in.) 
take  place,  to,  Heri. 
take  prisoner,  I,  capio,  Ore. 
fake  the  same  view,  I.     (See  view.) 
take  lip,  1  {arms),  sum-o,  Ore,  -psi, 

-ptum,  =  /  -spend,  consumo,  Ore. 
talk,  I,  loquor,  i,  locutus. 
talkative,  loqu-ax,  -acior. 
tall,  procerus. 
ta-^k,  oj)-us,  -Oris,  n. 
taste,  a.  studium,  n. 
taunt  you  with,  I,  tibi  ob-jicio,  ore, 

-jec'i.     (247.) 
tax  icith.  I,  incuso,' are-;  insimulo, 

are  {ace.  of  person,  yen.  of  thin;/), 
teacher,  magist-er,   -ri  :  fem..  forvi, 

magistra. 
teachin;/.  .he,  ])raecepta,       pi. 
tear,  n,  lacrima,  f. 
tedious,  longus. 
teeth  of,  in  the.     (420,  ii.) 
tell,  I  {bid),  jubeo,  ere.     (120.) 


1 /ticjwo.  "I  tax  with,"  "cliarge  with,"  but  iiifornially,  not  as  accuso  with  geu. 
"bring  a  charge  in  court."  lusimnlo,  "  I  liiut  charges  without  proof."  Arguo,  "  I  trj' 
to  prove  guilty." 
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tell  {a  story),  1,  narro,  are. 
temper,  anim-us,  i,  m. 
temperanuiit,  indol-es,  -is,  /.     (See 

note  under  character.) 
temple,  templum,  /*. 
ten,  decern  ;  (a -piece),  deni.     (532.) 
teitacloHn  of,  tenax.      (301,  i. ) 
tends  to.  use  ijen.  n-'dh  est.  (292,  Obs.) 
tent,  tabernaciilum,  n. 
term.-i,  condition-es,  -iim,  /'.  })l. 
terrihle,  so,  tantus. 
territory,  fin-es,  -ium,  m. 
terror,  I  am  in  such,  adeo  pertim- 

esco,  6re,  -ui. 
testify,  I  {show),  declare,  are. 
than,  quam;  or  abl.     (275.493.) 
thank   you   (for),    I,  gratias  (tibi) 

ago,  ob  or  pro. 
thanks,    I  return,   gratias  ago  (98, 

b);     "thanks  to",   propter   (331, 

2o,  b). 
that  {demonstrative),  ille,  a,  ud(339). 
that,    ajter    verbs    of   sayimj    (see 

Oratio  Obliqiia) :  =in  order  that, 

{so)  that  (see  Final,  Consecutive, 

Clauses). 
themselves  (reflexive),  se  (ipsos)  (356, 

ii. )  ;  emphatic,  ipsi  (355). 
then,    turn,   tunc ;    then  and  there, 

illico.     (See  also  therefore. ) 
thence,  inde. 
there,     ibi  ;     illic  ;     after    verb     oj 

motion,  eo,  illuc. 
therejore,  igitur  ;    in  narrative,  ita- 

que. 
thereupon,  turn. 

thick  of,  the,  -  the  midst  of.     (60.) 
think,  I  {reflect),  cogito,  are. 
third,  tertius  {adj.). 
thirst,  sit-is,  -is,/".,  abl.  siti. 
thirty,  triginta  {indecl.). 
this,  hie,  haec,  hoc.     (337.) 
thorouf/h/y  {with  adj.),  «.s-e  superl. 
thou(jh,  n.-ie  pres.  part.     (412,  Obs.) 
thousand  {subst.),  mille,  pi.  milia  ; 

to   die   a    thousand    deaths,  =  a 

thousand  times,  milies  {adv. ). 
threaten,   I,    insto,    are  ;  of  thinf/s, 

immineo,    ere ;    impend-eo,   ere, 

-i    (253,    i. );     /    threaten    with, 

minor,  ari,  minitor,  ari,  denuntio, 

are  (247) ;    threaten,    to,    minor, 

ari.     (See  37.) 


threats,    minae,    /    pi.  ;    I    make 

threats,  =  /  threaten  (minor). 
three,  tres,  tria  ;  three  days  (space 

of),    triduum,    n.  ;    three  years, 
\      triennium,  n. 
thrice,  ter. 
throne,  regnum,   n.,  or  imperium, 

n.  ;   I  am  on  the  throne,  regno, 

are.      (See  17. ) 
thron(/,  multitud-o,  -inis,  _/" 
throughout,  per  (car.);    throughout 

{the  city),   =  in  the  whole  (abl.). 
throw,  I,  conjicio,   6re,   -jeci,   -jec- 

tum  ;   into,  in  {ace. )  ;  myself  (at 

the  feet    of  J,    me    projieio,     fire 

(257)  ;  threw  across,  trajicio,  6re  ; 

throw  away,  projieio,  6re  ;  throw 

down  (arms),  abjicio,  ere. 
tie  (subst.),  necessitud-o,  -inis,/. 
till,  I,  col-o,  6re,  -ui,  cultuni. 
till  (440,  441) ;  not  till  (443,  Obs.). 
time,    temp-us,    -oris,    n.  ;  at   that 

time,  tum  ;  ea  tempestate  ;  turn 

temporis  (294,  Ohs. )  ;  at  his  oxvn 

time  (349,  Obs.)  ■  in  good  time,  ad 

tempus  (326). 
timid,  timidus. 

to,  ad  (331,  I )  ;  in  (331,  24).   (See  6.) 
to-day,  hodie. 
toil,  labor,  -oris,  m. 
toilsome,  =  of  such  toil.     (303,  i.) 
tomb,  sepulcrum,  n. 
to-morrow,  eras. 
tonr/ue,  lingua,  /. 
loo  (also),  quoqne.     (Intr.  98.) 
too.  with  adjectives.     (See  57,  h. ) 
too  little  (of),  parum.     (294. ) 
too  mvch,  294  ;  H  costs,  niniio  (280, 

Ohs.). 
torture,  cruciat-us,  -us,  m. 
touch  {his  heart),  J,   (animum  ejus) 

flecto,    ere ;    /  am    tovched   by, 

moveor,  eri  (abl.). 
towards,  ad  (331,    i )  :   u-ith  domum 

and  totvus,  versus  (331,  22). 
fOH-n,  oppidum,  /;. 
townsman,  oppidan-us,  -i. 
traditions,    I  hand    down,    trado, 

6re  :  the7-e  is  a  tradition.     (44. ) 
train,  I,  exerc-eo,  ere,   -ui,   -itum  ; 

exercito,  are  ;  trained  in,  exerci- 

tatus  {abl. ). 
training,  disciplina,  f. 
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traitors,  cives  impii. 
transact,  1,  ago,  fere,  egi,  actum. 
traiKfuiUity,  otium,  )t. 
transported,  I  am  ( tnidripli. ),  exar- 

desco.  6re,  -si  (^(7   Jbecomf.  hot), 
travel,  I,  iter  facio  ;  ^  ,70  abroad, 

peregrinor,  ari ;  travel  over,  per- 

lustro,  are  (arc), 
treachery,  perfidia, ./". 
treat  a.s  a  source  of(jain,  I.   (260,  3. ) 
treat  IkjIMy,  I,  parvi  facio.     (305.) 
treat  ivith  success  {heal),  I,  medeor, 

eri  {dat.). 
treaty,  a,  foed-us,  -eris,  n. 
tree,  a,  arb-or,  -ftris,  /. 
tribe,   a,   nati-o,    -onis,    /".  ;   gens, 

-tis, /.     (Voc.  2,  note.) 
trijlinij,  (adj.),  levissimus  (57,  a)  ; 

ineou.stan-s,  -tissimus.    (See  224. ) 
triumph  (success),  victoria,  /.  ;    (a 

Roman  general's),  triumph-us,  -i 

(see  note  under  /  triumph)  ;   in 

triumph,  victor  (63)  ;  in  the  very 

hour  of,  in  ipsa  victoria  ;  .shouts 

of  triumph,  exiiltantium  clamor 

(415,  h). 
trlumpli,  I  (metaph.),   exulto,' are  ; 

triumph  over,  supero,  are  (ace. ). 
troops,  copiae,  /'.  ;  milit-es,  -um,  w. 
trouble,  without,  nuUo  negotio  (269, 

Obs.)  ;  troubles,  molestiae, y". y>/.  ; 

troubleJiovne,  molestiis. 
truce,  a,  indutiae,  /'.  pi. 
tnie,  verus;  it  is  true,  use  ille  (334, 

iv. )  ;  truest  patriot  (see  patriot), 
trust  (that),  J,  con-fido,  ere,  -fisus  ; 

trust  your  word,  fidem  tiV)i  hatieo. 
truth,  the,  vera,  //.   pi.    (53)  ;  but  in 

truth  (opposed  to  a  .siippo-sition), 

nunc  vero. 
try  (to),  I,  Conor,  ari. 
tryi/Kj,  (adj.),  difficilis.      (57,  <i.) 
tumuU,  tumult-US,  -us,  j». 
turn,  I  (trans. ),  vert-o,  ore,  -i  ;  my 

back  on  you,  tergum  tibi  verto. 
turn,  I  (intrans. ),  vertor,  i.  Versus  ; 

converter,    i   (20) ;    to,   ad  ;    t)irn 

Intel;  I'o-vertor,  i. 
turn,  each  in,  pro  se  quisque.    (352. ) 


turn  out,  I  ( jiroce),  eva-do,  ere,    si 

(Intr.  50)  ;  it  turns  out,  evfinit ; 

usu  venit  (see  note  under  lot) ; 

turns  out  so,  00  evadit. 
tmelve     hundred,     mille     ducenti. 

(527,  528.) 
twentieth,  vicesinius. 
tiventy,  viginti  (indecL). 
twice   over,    semel   atque    iterum  ; 

ticire  two,  bis  biua. 
two,  du-o,  -ae,  ■<■  ;  two  n- piece,  bini 

(532,  a)  ;  two-thirds,  duae  partes 

(535,   c) ;   two   years   (space  of), 

l)ienniura,  n. 
tyrant,  tyrann-us,    i. 
tyranny,  dominati-o,  imis, ./'. 

unable  to,  I  am,  neiiueo,  -ivi,  -ii  ; 

non  possum. 
unnnimous;  unanimously,  «*'eomnis. 

(59.) 
unarmed,  inermis. 
unawares,  imprudens  (adj.,  61). 
uncertain,  it  is,  incertumest.    (166. ) 
uncle,  aviuicul-us,  -i. 
uncomplainin;/   under,  patiens   (67, 

a),  with  (fen.  (302). 
unconstitutional,    unconstitutionally, 

contra  rempublicam.     (331,  7.) 
uncultivated,  rudis. 
undaunted,    intrepidus    (for   usaye 

with  proper  noun^  and  persons, 

.see  224.) 
under  (disgrace),  cum.     (269.) 
understand,  I,  intel-lego.  ere,  -lexi, 

-lectum 
uwlertake,  I,  suscipio,  ere 
undertakimi.     an,      inceptum,      ». 

(51,  b.)' 
undeserved,,  immeritus. 
undiminished,  =  the  same  as  before. 

undone,  I  leave,  o-mitto,-  6re,  -misi, 

-missuni. 
undoubtedly,  =  indi.-iputably.     (64.) 
unequalled,    tantus    .    .    .    quantus 

i f'lillowed   by  nemo   etc.).      (See 

490,  i.) 
unhapjn/,  mis-er,  -era,  -erum. 


1  Trinmpho  is  rarely  userl  metaiiViorifally.  or  in  any  other  senne  than  that  of  cele- 
bratinjj  a  trivmphus,  i.e.  of  a  Kcnt'ral  entering  the  eity  in  triumphal  procession. 

-  Omitto  is  I  jiive  u]),  or  do  not  begin,  something,  designedly;  intermittn,  I  leave 
alone /<>/•((  tinw  :  ynYic.'co/i/.'.'ii.  I  p.-iss  liy.  onrit,  ■nvlaiiffnedbi. 
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imharined,  incolumis. 

unhealthy,  pestileutus. 

unheard,  indicta  causa  {abl.  ahn.). 

union,  in,  conjuncti. 

unirernal,  (/.sv  omnis.     (59.) 

uiijiiKf.  ini(]uus. 

unlucJcji,  infel-ix,  -icior. 

unmoved,  immotus. 

unnatural,  nefariiis. 

mipatriotic,  the,  mali,  or  improbi, 

cives.      (50,  note. ) 
unpopularitji,   invidia,  f.  ;  ohject  of 

(see  object), 
unprincipled,   neqii-am,    -ior,    -issi- 

mus  (lit.  worthle.%1)  -.  see  224. 
unquestionable,  it  is,  =  it  cannot  he 

doubted.     (See  137.) 
unrivalled.    (358,  ii.,  o/- 490,  i.' 
until,     (iiee  till.) 
untimely,  immaturus. 
untouched,  integ-er,  -ra,  -rum. 
unusnal,  inusitatus. 
unversedin,  imperitus  (tjen  ,  301, ii. ). 
unwilling,  I  am.  uolo,  nolle,  nolui. 
umoillingly.     (61. ) 
unioise,  insipiens. 
unwounded,  integer. 
up  to,  ad  :  up  to  this  day,  ad  hunc 

usque  diem. 
uphold,  I,  sus-tiueo,  ere,  -tinui. 
uproar,  tumult-us,  -us,  m. 
urge,  I  {to  do),   sua-deo,  ere,    -si; 

insto,  are  (both  with  dat.  and  ut 

or  ne) :  urge  to  (cri7ne),  ad,(scelus) 

impello,    6re,     -puli  :     urge    this 

upon  you,  hoc  tibi  suadeo  ;  hujus 

rei  auctor  tibi  ac  suasor  sum. 
urgently,  vehementer. 
u.se  of,  I  make,  utor,  i,  usus.    (282. ) 
use  to,  I  am  of,  prosum.     (251. ) 
usefulness,  public,  use  verb  (376,    ii. 

iii.),   reipublicae  (plus,   maxime) 

prosum. 
useless,  Uf,  nihil  prodest. 
utmiost  {to),  1 2vill  do  my,  quantum 

in  me  est  or  erit  (333,  5,  g),  with 

fut. 
utmost  value.    (See  value.) 

vain,  in,  frustra,*  nequLdquam. 


valley,  a,  vall-is,  -is,/. 

t^alue   (to),  I  am   of  (the    utmoM), 

(maxime)  prosum.     (251.) 
ralue  highly,  more  highly,  I,  magni, 

pluris,  aestimo,  are  ;  facio,  ere  : 

/  am  valued,  fio,  tieii  ;  by,  apud  : 

/   estimate    you    at  your  proj/er 

value,     tanti    te    quauti    deleo 

facio  (see  305)  :    /  value   above, 

=  prefer  to  (253,  i. ). 
ranquish,    I,   vinco,   ?re,    vTci,   vic- 

tum. 
variance    icith,    to    be   at,    pugriare 

cum  (abl. ). 
various.     (371. ) 
vast,  maximus  ;  iugen-s,   tis.     (See 

Voc.  3,  n.) 
veheme7it,    use    adv.    vehement-er, 

-issime. 
Veii,  Veil,  m.  pi. 
venture,  I,  audeo,    ere,   ausus  ;  by 

venturing  on  something,  audendo 

aliquid.      (99,  360,  i.) 
verdict,   sententia,  f.   (u-se  pi. :  see 

Voc.  7,  n.  2) ;  I  give  my,  dico,  6re. 
ver.sed  in,  peritus  (gen.,  301,  ii.). 
very,  this,  hie  ipse  (see  355,  b)  :  for 

very,  ivith  adjs.  see  57,  a. 
veteran  (adj. ),  veteranus. 
victorious,     when    he    was,    victor 

(subst.,  63). 
victory,  victoria, /. ,  vincfire.  (98,a. ) 
view  (opinion),  sententia,/. 
vieu-,  I  tale  the  sa7ne,  idem,  eadem, 

sentio,   quod,  quae,  07'  ac  (365)  ; 

a  different,  aliter  sentio  ac  (367. ) 
vigour  (spirit),  fei'ocia,  /.  ;  (force), 

vis,  ace.  vim, /.  • 
■vile,  turpis,  e.    (19.) 
vileness,  turpitud-o,  -inis,  /. 
violating,  without,  use  salvus  (424. ) 
violation    of,   partic.    oj  violo,  are 

(417,    i. )  ;    in  violation  of  contra 

quam  (491,  b). 
violence,  vis,  abl.  vi, /. 
virtue,  virt-us,    -utis,  / ;  in  virtue 

of,  pro  (332,  7,  g. ) 
virtuously,  honjeste. 
visible,  I  am,  appareo,  ere, 
visit,  I,  vis-o,  6re,  -i. 


1  Frustra,  "in  vain,  "  of  the  person  who  fails  in  his  object';  nequidij'uam,  "  in  vain, 
of  the  atUTiipt  which  has  produced  no  result. 
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I'okc,  vox,  vocis,y. 
rohiiifarihj,  ultro. ' 
vote  (of  elector),  siiffragium,  n.  ;  (of 

judfje.  or  senator),  sententia,  f. 
iw/aije,  iiavigati-o, -onis,./'. ;  I  have, 

or  make,  a,  navigo,  are. 

wage,  I,  gero,  Sre,  gessi,  gestum ; 
lo'dh,  cum  or  contra. 

waiUtKj,  plorat-us,  -fis,  m. 

irait  (for),  I,  expecto,  are  (arc, 
22);  wait  to  see  (174,  d  ;  474  h.) 

nrilk  (take  a  walk)  in,  I,  inambulo, 
are  (ah/.). 

wall  (general  term),  mur-us,  -i,  m. ; 
walls  (of  city  or  fortress),  moenia, 
n.  pi.,  ^rd  decl. 

want  (of  J,  there  has  been  the  greatest, 
maxime  laboratum  est  (ab,  332, 
I,  e)  :  want  of  caution,  etc.,  see 
caution,  etc. 

want  (to),  /,  volo,  velle,  volui. 

wanting  to,  I  am  (I  .fad),  de-sum, 
esse,  -fui  (251)  :  wanting  in  (no- 
thing), (nihil)  mihi  deest. 

war,  bellum,  //.  ;  /  make  war 
against,  bellum,  or  arma,  infero, 
ferre  (253,  ii. ) ;  I  declare,  indico, 
6re  (ibid.):  shipofirar(seeshi2)). 

tvarfare,  militia,  /'. 

warmth,  with,  vehementer. 

warn,  I,  mon-eo,  ere,  -ui,  -itum  ; 
admoneo,  ere  (127,  o):  warnings, 
(415,  a). 

waste,  I  lay,  populor,  ari  ;  vasto, 
are  ;  waste  (time),  tero,  6re. 

wave,  a,  fluct-us,  -us,  m. 

way,  via.  / 

u-i-ak  (morally),  levis;  weak  charac- 
ters (375).  ' 

weakness,  infirmit-as,  -atis,  f  ;  in 
his  weakness,  imbecillus  (adj.,  61). 

wealth,  divitiae,  f  pi. 

wealthy  (of  cities),  opulentus 

weapon,  a,  telum,  n. 

weariness,  lassitud-o,  -inis,  f.  ;  I 
feel  weariness  of.-=^  am  iceary  of. 

weary,  I  (trans.),  Fatigo,  are  :  J  am 
wearied  with,  langueo,  ere  de 
(332,  3,  e),  or  e.  ex. 


tveary  of,   I  am,   me  taedet.  Ore, 

pertaesum  est.     (309.) 
weather,  the,  tempest-as,  -atis,  f. 
week,  substitute  approximate  number 

of  days  ;  at  the  end  of  a,  within 

a,  =  after,  before,  the  "th  day. 
weep  over,  I,  illaerimo,  are  (dat. ). 
toeight,  I  have  great,  no,  multum, 

nihil,  valeo  (apud.)     (331,  4,  d.) 
tvelfare,  sal-us,  -utis../'. 
well  (adv.),  bene;  icell enough, sa,tis: 

J   know   tvell,    certo    scio ;    well 

known,  satis  notus. 
u-ell-disposed  to,  bene-volus,  -volen- 

tior  in  or  erga.     (255,  Obs.) 
well-earned,  raeritus 
well-trained,  exercitatus. 
well-wisliers.    (175. ) 
what.     (157  ;  and  see  who.) 
2vhen(inten-figat.),  quaudo  (157,  ii.): 

conj.,  cum  (quuni).    (See  Tempo- 
ral Clauses,  I. ) 
whence,  unde;   interrogat.  (157,  ii. ); 

correhtt.  (89). 
whenever.     (434,  and  Obs.) 
where,     ubi  ;     where    .     .     .    from 

(  =  rvhence),    unde  ;    =  whither, 

quo  ;  inhere   in   the  world?   ubi 

gentium.     (294,  (fbs.) 
ivhellm-  .   .    .   or.      (168  :    see    also 

171,  c,  d,  and  467. ) 
ivhich  (see  who):  ivhich  of  two,  uter 

(157,  i.). 
ivhde   (coiij.),    dum.       (180.)      See 

also  Temporal  Clauses,  II. 
vjhile,  for  a,  paulisper. 
whither,  quo.     (157.  ii.) 
who,  irhich  (that),  what  (relat ),  qui, 

quae.  quod.     (See  Relative.) 
tvho,  u-hich,  u-hat  (interrogat.),  quis, 

quae,   quid    (subst. ) ;  qui,    quae, 

quod  (adj. ).     (See  157,  i. ) 
whoever,  quicunque  :  often  exp.  hy 

tense  of  verb.     (434,  (Jbs. ) 
whole,  totus,  a,  um  ;  u-hole  of.   (60.) 
wholly  (61):  (to  despair),  de  summa 

re,  i.e.  ofonrmost  important  in- 
terests, 
tchy,    cur,    quamobrem    (157,    ii. ). 

(See  also  174,  a,  and  note.) 


1  Ultro,  before  receiving,  without  waiting  for,  provocation,  solicit.ition,  etc:  sua, 
mea,  etc,  sponte,  of  one's  own  impulse,  without  external  pressure  or  advice. 
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wicked,  the,  improbi.  (50,  and  note. ) 
wicked tie.'is,  nequitia,  /.     (See  note 

under  crime. ) 
widoio,  vidua. 
mil,   agnin.'it   my,   me   invito,  abl. 

abs.     (420,  ii.) 
willinf/,  J  am,  volo,  velle,  volui. 
win,   I  {oh  ain),    consequor,  i  ;  win 

the  da//,  J,  vinco,  ere.    (Intr.  40. ) 
wind,  vent-US,  -i,  m. 
winr/  (of  arm>i),  cornu,   v.:  on  the, 

332,  \,  c.) 
winter  (adj  ),  hibernus. 
winter,  I  (pasn  the  irinter),  hiemo. 

are. 
iri'idom,  sapientia,  f. 
wise,  sapien-s,  -tior,   -tissimus  ;  all 

the  wise xt  men.     (375.) 
wish,   I,   volo,  velle,   volui :   cordd 

have  w/-'^hed(1^9  i.):  Ida  not  (r/.<//, 

nolo,  nolle  nolui. 
wish  for  fhi.-<,  I,  hoc  opto,  are :  volo, 

velle. 
wi.she-'<  (af/ainst  your),  =  will.    (424. ) 
with,   (See  8,   and  332,   2  ;)  wei(/ht 

xoith  (see  weight), 
idthdi-aw-from,  I,  me  recipio,  6re, 

e,  ex. 
ivithin,  intra  (331,  12):  of  time,  325; 

within  memory,  post  (331,  17,  h): 

I  am  vithiv  a  H'tth'  of  {137,  i,  h). 
icithout    {prep  ),   sine  ;    more   often 

exp.  byaht.  abs.  (332,  8.  and  425); 

ita  lit  (111)  ;  quin  (132,  b);  with- 

ont  any  (360,  note). 
with.'<tand,    I,    ob-sto,    are,     -stiti 

{dat.,  244,  b). 
troman,  a,  muli-er,  -eris. 
wonder,  I,  miror,  ari. 
wonderftil,  mirificus. 
word,  a,  verbum,  n.  :  woi'ds,  dicta. 

(55.) 
word{ofhi)noi(r),  fid-es,  ei.  f 
work,  n,  op-iis,  -eris,  «. 
icork  upon  {your  feelings),  I,  flecto, 

6re,  flexi,  flexum. 
tvorld  (see  16,    b)  ;  all  the   icorld, 

nemo  est  quin  (80);  in  the,  in  the 

whole,  world,  usquam  :  the  rest  of 


the,  ceteri  homines  ;  ceterae  gen- 

tes. 
wo7-se,  pej-or,    -us  ;  deteri-or,  -us  ; 

for  the,  in. 
ivorst  foe,  enem,y,  sujierl.  o/'inimi- 

cus.     (256.) 
worth  seeking,  gerundive  o/appeto, 

.ere.     (393. ) 
worthle-<s,  nequ-am,  -ior,   -issimus  ; 

.see  224. 
worthy  of,  dignus.      (285. ) 
would  that.     (152. ) 
wound,  vuln-us,  -eris,  ». ,-  national, 

reipublicae.      (58. ) 
wound,   I,  vuluero,   are  ;  wounded, 

saucius  {adj.);  I  am  tvounded, 

vuhieror,    ari  ;    saucior,   ari  {.■se- 
verely), 
wrench  from  {you),  I,  (tibi)  extor- 

queo,  ere,  -torsi,  -tortum.    (257.) 
n^rite,  I,  scri-bo,  ^re,  -psi,   -ptuni : 

write  you  word,  ad  te  scribo. 
wrong,  a,  injuria, 'y.;  I  do  ici-ong, 

pecco,  are;  wrong-doinq.  peccare 

(98,  a). 

year,  ann-iis,  -i,  m.;  {.^tpace  of)  two, 

three,  years.     (See  two,  three. ) 
yes  (see  162) ;  /  say  yes,  aio,  7«-fi.?. 

jMrt.,  aien-s,  -tis. 
yesterday,  heri ;  of  yesterday,  hes- 

ternus  {adj.). 
yet  {nevertheless),  tamen  ;  vero  (e?>i- 

phatic). 
yet,  not,  nondum. 

yield  {to),  I,  cede,  ere,  cessi  {dat.). 
you,    tu.   pi.   vos.     (See  11,  a,   b  ; 

334,  i.-iii.) 
young,     juvenis,    junior.       (51,    a, 

note. ) 
your,  your  oivn  {sing. ),  tuns  :  {pi. ), 

vester  (see  11,  c)  ;  that  of  yours, 

iste  (338). 
your-9elt'  {emphatic),  ipse.  (355)  ;  {re- 

flexire),  te,  vos  (356  ii.). 
youth  {time  of),  adolescentia,  y^;  in 

my  (63.)     (See  also  51  a,  note.) 

zeal,  studium,  n. 


1  Injuria  is  never  used  for  "injury"  in  the  sense  of  mere  harm  or  damoije:  this 
must  Se  expressed  by  damnum. 
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Ablativk,  why  .so  called,  iiuiiii  use  i 
of,  211  :  syiilax  of,  xxxiii.- 
XXXV.  :  Absolute,  liii.  :  of 
agent,  Intr.  41;  8,  a;  267: 
of  instrument,  8  ;  267  :  of 
rnotion  from,  9,  b  ;  263  ;  314  : 
local,  272  ;  of  place  at  ic/iic/i, 
311  .'<eqq.  ;  of  time  at  tiihich, 
9,  a  ;  320  :  of  time  within  icliich, 
325  :  of  accompaniment,  269  : 
{>t  qualitj/,  271  :  of  compuri^oii, 
275  ;  of  me«.*'M7T  in  comparison, 
279  :  of  price,  280  :  after 
oei'tain  adjectives,  265,  285  : 
after  certain  Verbs,  281-284. 

Abstract,  xee  Noun. 

AceusATiVK,  why  so  called  ;  main  ' 
use  of,  209  :  syntax  of,  xxvii. 
and  xxviii.  :  is  the  only  case 
of    the    direct     object,     228  : 
of  ti>n€  during,  or  for,  ivhich, 
9,  a  ;  321  :  of  motion  to,  9,  b ; 
235 ;  313  :   double,   229,    Ob-i. ; 
230  :  of  neuter  pronouns,  231 ; 
237  :    of    part    ajfected,    233  : 
cognate,  236-238  :  predicative, 
239  :  exclamatorj%  239,  7iotc  :  i 
of    space     covered,     distanci', 
dimension,    318  :    with  infini-  | 
tive  after  verbs  of  saying,  see 
Oratio  Obliqua. 

Active,  see  Verbs. 

Adjectival  clause,  in  analysis, 
Intr.  8 1  :  substituted  for  sub- 
stantive, 76  ;  175  :  place  of,  in 
Latin  Sentence,  see  Order ; 
participle  for,  406  ;  constr.  of, 
see  Relative  Clauses  :  phrase, 
meaning  of,  Intr.  68,  n. 

Adjective,  Intr.  7-!' :  agreement 
of,  see  Agreement  :  kinds  of, 
Intr.  30  :  place  of,  in  Latin 
Sentence,  see  Order  :  used  as 
substantive,  Intr.  32  ;  50-55  : 
its  uses  as  predicate,  and  as 
attribute   distinguished,   Intr. 


72  :  superlative  and  compara- 
tive of,  often  merely  intensive, 

57  :  representing  English  "of,"" 

58  :  for  partitive  substantive, 
60  :  adverbial  use  of,  61-62  : 
often  placed  wit  hi  n  relative 
clau.se,  69  :  how  combined 
with  proper  names,  224  ;  with 
names  of  towns,  etc.,  317  : 
in  alil.  abs.,  424  :  with  cognate 
ace,  237  :  with  dat.  oi  result, 
260,  3  and  < >bs.  ;  with  abl.  of 
arcoin/iaiiimcnt.  269  ;  and  of 
</iialiti/,  271,  Obs.  :  with  gen. 
of  qua  lit  I/,  303,  ii.  ;  and  see 
under  these  cases  :  verbal,  see 
Gerundive  :  numeral,  Ixvi. 

Adverb,  Intr.  l(i]9;  in  analysis, 
Intr.  70  :  place  of,  in  Latin  Sen- 
tence, see  Order :  adjective  for, 
60 :  turned  by  adverbial  phrase, 
Intr.  19,  64  :  correlative,  89  : 
interi'ogativc,  157,  note  :  for 
English  adjective,  282  :  in  or. 
obi.,  518;  numeral,  533-4: 
notes  on  adverbs  of  Time,  328, 

Adverbial  clauses,  classes  of,  Intr. 
82-85 :  place  of,  in  Latin 
Sentence,  see  Order  :  partici- 
ple for,  406,  i. 

Adversative  clause  ,  see  Adver- 
bial clauses,  classes  of  :  con- 
junctions, Intr.  56,  c. 

Affirmative  answer,  162. 

Age,  how  expressed,  327. 

Agent,  case  of  the,  see  Abl.  and 
Dat. :  secondary,  267,  Obs. :  for 
words  denoting  agents,  set- 
Noun. 

Agreement,  general  rules  of,  1-3  : 
of  Relative,  12  ;  65-66  :  of 
Subject  and  Verb,  iv.  :  of 
adjectives,  47-49  :  of  substan- 
tives in  apposition,  221  :  of 
predicate  after  apposition,  226. 

Alternative,  see  Disjunctive. 
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Ambiguity,  rare  in  Latin,  52  : 
avoided  by  change  of  voice, 
216;  <>hs.  :  in  use  of  (Terund 
and  Gerundive.  387  ;   399. 

Antithesis,  ■<:re  Contrast. 

.Answers  to  questions,  162. 

Aorist,  177,  h  ;  and  see  Tense. 

Ai'Po.siTiON,  xxvi.  ;  Intr.  68  and 
95;   3;   317. 

Article,  English,  sometimes  re- 
presented by  iis,  illc.  348. 

Attraction,  of  relative,  83  :  of 
demonstrative,  83,  Uh-i.  ;  347. 

Attribute,  meaning  of  tlie  term, 
Intr.  8  ;  and  see  Adjective. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  see  Verbs. 

Calendar,  the  Roman,  lx\ii. 

Cases,  i-emarks  on,  xxv.-215  ;  and 
see  Nominative,  etc. 

Causal  clauses,  Intr.  83,  4  ;  Ixi.  : 
with  ijuinn.  430  :  with  qui, 
509  ;  512. 

Clause,  meaning  of  tlie  term, 
Intr.  73,  n.  -.  kinds  of,  Intr. 
78-85. 

Collective,  see  Noun. 

Commands,  how  expressed,  xviii.  : 
in  or.  ohi.,  522. 

Commanding,  verbs  of,  see  Verbs. 

Comparative  clauses,  Intr.  83,  7  : 
syntax  of,  Ixii.  ;  two  classes 
of,  489  ;  (I.)  with  indicative, 
490-4,  and  (II.)  with  subjunc- 
tive, 495 ;  expressing  propor- 
tion, 497. 

Comparative  degree,  57,  />  ;  275-9  : 
in  final  clause,  102  :  with  quis- 
qiie,  376,  iii.:  double,  493, 
Ohs.  2. 

Compound  verbs,  see  Verb. 

Concessive  clauses,  Intr.  83,  6 : 
syntax    of,    Ix.  :    with   quum, 

431  ;   with  </««,  509  seqq. 

Concords,  see  Agreeij^ent. 

CoxDiTioNAL,  clauses,  Int".  83,  5  : 
.syntax  of,  Ivii. -ix.  :  mc^ds 
in,  451  seqq.  :  tenses  in,  454 
seqq.  ;  exceptional  consts., 
460-3,  475  ;  nisi,  etc.,  464-6  ; 
sive,  sell,  467  ;  dum,  modo, 
468  ;  in  or.  ohl ,  469  seqq.  ; 
after  vt  consecutive  or  a  de- 


pendent    interrogative,    475  : 
suppressed,  149. 

CoNJU.^^CTiONS,  Intr.  25-27  :  di- 
vided into  (I)  Co-ordinating 
and  (2)  Subordinating,  Intr. 
53-55  :  Co-ordinating,  classes 
and  list  of,  Intr.  5  »  ;  greater 
variety  of,  in  Latin,  Intr.  67  : 
Subordinating,  classes  and 
list  of,  Intr.  51* :  double  mean- 
ing of  "if,"  "whether,'" 
"or,"'  171 :  infinitive  in  place 
of,  31,  note ;   qui,  78,  79. 

Consecutive,  clauses,  Intr.  83,  2  • 
const,  of,  with  ut,  iit  non.  x\- 
with  qui,  503  :  distinguish^ 
from  final  and  com/iarot.'n . 
106-108  :  negatives  in,  109  : 
tense  of  subj.  in,  112-116. 

Conjunctive,  see  Subjunctive. 

Contrast,  place  in  sentence  of 
words  in,  Intr.  107  :  marked 
by  place  of  relative  clause, 
75  :  expressed  by  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  349,  iv.  ;  by 
idem,  366,  ii.  ;  by  repeated 
alius,  370. 

Co-ordination  of  Sentences,  Intr. 
74-77  :  see  also  406,  ii. 

Copulative  verbs,  see  Verbs. 

C0RRF,L.4TIVES,   Ex.    xii. 

Correlative  pronouns,  see  Pro- 
nouns, kinds  of. 


Datia^e,  why  so  called,  main  use 
of,  210 :  syntax  of,  xxix.  - 
xxxii.  :  the  case  of  the  person 
interested,  after  certain  classes 
of  verbs,  242  seqq.  :  com- 
pleting sense  of  intrans. 
verbs,  Intr.  36 ;  5  :  with 
(compound. verbs,  251-3:  with 
adj.  and  adv.,  254-6 :  for 
possessive  pron.  or  gen.,  257: 
of  the  agent,  258  :  of  result  or 
aim,  259-60. 

.Demonstrative,  see  Pronouns. 

Deponent,  -^ee  Verbs. 

Dilierence,  how  expressed,  91-92  : 
by  alius,  36?  '  ''70-1  ;  and  see 
Comparative  Clau.ses. 

Disjunctive,  conjunctions.  '■""'  Con- 
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junctions  :  questions,  see  Ques- 
tions. 
Duty,  how  expressed,  198. 

Ellipsis,  of  ut,  126  :  of  a  condition, 

149  :  of  a  question,  161. 
Emphasis,    expressed    by   use    of 

pronouns,    11  :    in   questions, 

156  ;  anil  .see  Order. 
ICuclitic,  meaning  of  term,    Intr. 

9S,  n. 

Factitive,  *ee  Verbs. 

Final  clauses,  Intr.  83,  i  :  const, 
of,  with  lit  and  //e,  xiv.  ;  \<ath 
qui,  502 :  sequence  of  tenses 
in,  104. 

Fractious,  535. 

Frequentative  clau.ses,  434  and 
Ohs.  ;   192  ;  513. 

FcrrRE,  tense,  177,  a,  and  Ub-:.,  : 
uses  of  three  tenses,  189- 
191  :  subjunctive,  in  consecu- 
tive clauses,  114  ;  when  used 
after  verbs  oiftarin<j,  139  ;  in 
dependent  questions,  173,  iii. : 
infinitive,  193,  iii.-v.  ;  37-8: 
participle,  418  :  fut.  perf.  for 
imperat.,  146. 

I 

Gemtive,  why  so  called,  main 
use  of,  214 :  syntax  of,  xxxvi.  -  I 
xl.  :  possessive,  and  adjec-  | 
tival,  287  snqn.  :  used  to  ex- 
press ' '  property, "  '  •  duty, " 
"mark,"  291:  p.artitive,  293- 
298  :  Subjective  and  Objective, 
299-302  :  of  (JuuUfif,  and  De- 
ti  nit  ion,  303,  304  ;  spp,  also  58, 
59  ;  87  :  of  pria-,  305  :  of  the 
pnnishnvi'nt,  307  :  \\'\t\\  imper- 
sonal verbs,  309,  310  :  with 
certain  classes  «f  verbs,  xl.  : 
of  place  at,  which  (so  called), 
311  aeipi. 

Geographical  expressions,  Latin 
usage  in,  222  ;  304,  i.  ami  ii  : 
and  .see  Place. 

Gerund  and  Gekcndive,  in  nom- 
inative, xlix.  ;  in  oblique 
cases,  1.  :  supply  cases  to  sub- 
stantival infinitive.  99  :  ex- 
press Duty  and  Necessity,  198, 


iii.  ;  199  :  gerundive  as  a  pres. 
partic.  passive,  417  ;  in  depen- 
dent questions,  172,  liotf. 

Historic,  tenses,  .sw  Tenses  : 
present,  179  :  infinitive,  186. 

Imperative  mood,  147,  ii.,  amJ 
note ;  in  commands  and 
prohibitions,  xvii. 

Imperfect  tense,  177,  /> :  uses  of, 
183-186  :  subj. ,  185  :  in  con.se 
cutive  clauses,  113  :  m  depen- 
dent questions,  173,  ii.  :  .see 
also  Oratio  Ohiii/ua. 

Impersonal,  passive,  of  intransi- 
tive verlis,  Intr.  4l>  ;  6  ;  217 
and  Ohn  :  of  some  modal 
verbs,  219  :  Linpers.  verbs, 
Intr.  4(i  :  witli  ace.  and  inf., 
46  :  with  //^clause,  123-125  : 
with  inf.  or  ///,  202 :  cases 
with,  234  ;  309-10  :  the  impers. 
const.,  "it  seems,"  not  used 
in  Latin,  43,  46,  b. 

Indicative,  mood,  147,  i.,  and 
note :  for  English  subjunctive, 
163  :  inserted  in  oratio  obliqun, 
449  ;  523  :  and  .tee  under  the 
rariou-s  kinds  of  clauseji. 

Infinitive,  mood,  147,  iii.  :  wliy 
so  called,  94,  n.  1  :  as  substan- 
tive, xiii.  :  never  final,  100, 
101,  n.  :  English,  turned  by 
substantival  clause,  117  .se^-/.  : 
after  some  vt'i'bs  of  command- 
inij,  120  :  English,  after  inter- 
rogative, exp.  by  subj.,  172  : 
historic,  186  :  tenses  of,  193  : 
fnf.  37,  38  :  com])ared  M'ith 
Gerund,  384,  385  :  and  .see 
Oratio  Ob/iqua  and  Modal 
Verbs. 

Inriexion,  Intr.  14,  15 :  of  adj., 
Intr.  9  :  its  influence  on  order 
of  words,  Intr.  86-7. 

Interjections,  Intr.  28. 

Interrogative,  particles  and  pro- 
nouns, list  of,  157 ;  and  see 
Pronouns :  clauses,  distin- 
guished from  adjectival.  176  : 
for  English  nouns,  174  :  const, 
of,  see  Questions. 
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Locative  case,  212  ;  xli  :  and  .■^ee 
272,  Ob.t.  ;  305,  note. 

Metaphoiical  expressions,  nut  to 
be  literally  translated,  17  : 
qualified  by  quiihini.  361.  Obs. 
1  and  2  ;  by  vehtt.  etc.,  496. 

Modal,  o"ec  Verbs. 

Moods,  remarks  on,  147,  and  nofr  : 
and  see  Indicative,  etc. 

Motion,  to,  from,  etc.,  .sv^  Accusa- 
tive and  Ablative. 

Necessity,  how  expressed,  199, 
and  note  ;  by  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive. 385-8  ;  390-3. 

Negative,  after  ^' say,"  expressed 
by  ner/o,  33  :  in  final  clauses, 
103  ;  in  consecutive,  109  : 
second,  in  indicative  clauses, 
110  ;  in  prohibitions,  145  : 
Anrtual,  130  :  negat.  answer, 
162. 

Neuter,  adjectives,  for  abstract 
noixns,  51,  c.  :  pronouns,  see 
Pronouns. 

Nominative,  why  so  called,  208  : 
syntax  of,  216-220  :  with  inf., 
see  Modal  Verbs. 

Noun,  substantive  and  adjective, 
Intr.  5-9:  substantive,  divided 
into  Proper  and  Common, 
Collective,  Abstract,  Intr.  29  : 
adjectives  used  Tor,  Intr.  31  ; 
50-5  ;  256  :  abstract  nouns,  few 
in  Latin,  417,  Ohs.  ;  expressed 
by  neuter  adj.,  51,  r.  :  bj'inf., 
98.  a :  by  interrog.  clause,  174; 
by  impers.  ctmst.,  218:  liy 
partic.  or  gerundive,  415,  417  : 
English  verbal,  94,  v.  2  ;  ex- 
pressed by  qnomimts,  131  :  by 
impers.  const.,  218.  Nouns 
denoting  ar/ents,  and  classes 
of  persons,  translated  by 
adjectival  clause,  76  ;  175  : 
Latin  nouns  in  -tor,  -sor, 
compared  with  English  in  -er, 
342,  note. 

Numerals,  lx\i.  ;  cardinal,  527-9 ; 
ordinal,  530-1 ;  distributive, 
632  :   foUow  plus,   etc.,  with 


out  quam,  318,  Ohs.  :  ordinal, 
with  (juij^qtie,  377. 

Object,  direct,  Intr.  38  ;  4  ;  228  ; 
and  see  Accusative  :  indirect, 
see  Dative. 

ORATIO  OBLIQUA,  ace.  and 
inf.,  v.vi.  :  subordinate  clauses 
in,  Ivi.  :  conditional  clauses  in, 
lix.  :  reported  speeches,  Ixv.  : 
relative  in,  77,  78,   end. 

Order  of  words  in  Latin  Sentence, 
Intr.  86-99  :  106-107  :  of 
clauses,  Intr.  100-105:  of 
correlative  clauses,  85  :  of  de- 
pendent interrogative  clause, 
176,  end :  of  words  in  apposi- 
tion, 224,  Ohs.  1,  v.:  emphatic, 
instead  of  relative  clause,  82  ; 
cf.  156. 

PARTicirLEs,  14 ;  lii.  ;  for  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  15  ;  406  :  for 
adjs  ,  407  :  for  substs.,  51  ; 
408  :  syntax  of  present  par- 
ticiple, 410-15  ;  of  past  par- 
ticiple, 416-17  :  of  fut.  partic, 
14,  c.  ;  418:  "those  wlio '" 
expressed  by  partic,  73,  74  : 
substitute  for  partic.  of  .v(w, 
224,  Ohs.  \  :  pass,  partic.  after 
opus  est,  286  :  partic.  in  -diis, 
see  Gerundive. 

Particles,  why  so  called,  Intr.  15. 

Pai'titive,  substantive,  adjective 
for,  60  :  gen.,  .sre  Genitive. 

Parts  of  Speech,  Intr    1-4. 

Passive,  .^lee  Verbs. 

Perfect,  tense,  3  05  ;  177  and 
Ohs.  :  uses  of,  187  :  compound 
formed  with  liaheo,  188  :  perf. 
subjunctive  in  consecutive 
clauses,  113  ;  in  prohibitions, 
142  ;  in  <lependent  question, 
173,  i.  :  perf.  inf.,  193,  ii.  ; 
after  j^ossum,  196,  Obs.  -.  see 
also  Oratlo  Obi. 

Permission,  how  expressed,  197. 

Per.?onification  of  a  country,  to 
denote  its  inliabitants,  i-are, 
319. 

Phrases,  adverbial,  expressed  by 
single  Latin  adverb,  Intr.  19 
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and  52  ;   94  :   verbal,  by  single 
verb,  25. 
Place,    how    expressed,    xli.  :    «ee 

aho  Abl.  and  Ace. 
PLaPEaFECT,    tense,  177,  h.  ;  used 
to    express     Jh-quencii,      192  ; 
431:      of     subjunctive,      how 
represented     in      consecutive 
clauses,    115  ;    its   use  in  or. 
obi.,  471-3. 
Possessive,    -fee    Genitive    or    Pro- 
nouns. 
Possibility,   how   expressed,    196  ; 
203 ;   not  by  gerund   or  ger- 
undive     except     occasionally 
with  negatis'es,   394  :  -see  al-io 
Modal  Verbs 
Potential,    mood,   -fce  Subjunctive 
used  independently :  fut.  inf., 
193,  V 
Predicate,    in    analysis,    se'^    Sen- 
tence :    adj.    as,    lutr.    8  ;,   its 
relation  to  subject,  Intr.    11  : 
enlargement  of,  lutr.  69-70. 
Prepositions,   lutr.  "20  24:   assist 
case-system,  203  ;  when  neces- 
sary with  abl..  2  54  ;  270  ;  273, 
06s.;    3li;    with    ace,    313: 
general  remarks  on,  329  :  with 
ace,  330-1:     with   abl.,   330; 
332-3. 
Present,  tense,   177,  a.  ;  uses  of, 
178-132:   English,   future  for, 
190  :  of  subj.,  in  prohibitions, 
142  ;  jussive,    l4i  :    of   iurtui- 
tive,  represents  pres.  and  im- 
perfect indicative,  33,  /I.  ;  193, 
i.  ;  for  English  incorrect  per- 
fect, 1^3,  Obs.  ;  cf.  19  i,  0/).s\  ; 
and  see  Or.  Ohl.  -.  pres.  partic, 
see  Participles. 
Price,  see  Ablative  and  Genitive 
Primary.  •>"'?  Tenses. 
Prohibitions,        how        expressed. 

xviii.  ;  in  or.  ohl. ,  522. 
Pronoun,  Intr.  10  and  32-S4 : 
Personal  and  Demonstrative. 
11  ;  xlv  :  Reflexive  and 
Emphatic,  xlvi.  ;  Indefinite, 
xlvii.  :  Prniiomhialia.  xlviii. 
.4.  an  I  B  :  Ptelitive.  fo^e  Rela- 
tive :  indefinite  fGreek  ns), 
want  of  i:i  Lvt'ii    3"'"  :  neuter. 


231  ;  2  37  ;  294  :  reciprocal, 
often  supplied  by  inter  se,  354; 
by  repeated  (iHk-s,  371,  iv.  : 
pronouns  followed  by  quisque, 
373,  374  :  pronouns  in  or.  obi., 
34  ;  517. 
Proportion,  three  ways  of  express 
ing,  376. 

QuE.STioNs,  Direct,  xx. ;  (1)  single, 
155-157  ;  (2)  disjunctive,  158- 
161  :  Dependent  or  Indirect, 
xxi.,  xxii.  ;  dependent  ilisjunc- 
tive,  16S  se<j. :  subj.  in  (rhetori- 
cal) questions,  150  ;  172  : 
answers  to  questions,  162  : 
dependent  (questions  for  Eng- 
lish nouns,  174  :  distinguished 
from  relative  clauses,  176  ; 
questions  in  or.  obi.,  620-1. 

•Quotation,  introduced  by  illud. 
341. 

Rklattve,  clause,  placed  first  in 
contrasts,  75  :  turned  by  Latin 
order.  82  :  adj.  for,  62  ;  81  : 
adjectival,  x.  :  subjunctive  in, 
Ixiii.  :  causal  and  concessive, 
Ixiv.  :  in  or.  ohl.,  .see  Oratio 
Obi.  :  Relative  Pronoun,  co- 
ordinating, Intr.  58  ;  16  ;  13, 
78,  i.  :  subordinating,  Intr. 
GO  ;  79  :  with  Demonstrative, 
70-72  ;  75  ;  and  see  Correla- 
tives :  leferring  to  a  -slattment, 
67  :  '/id  )Wfi.  quin,  80  :  in- 
definite, 364  :  followed  by 
quisque,  373 :  .see  also  Agi-ee- 
ment  avd  Attraction. 

Sentence,  Analysis  of.  Intr  (il  -72  ; 
the  compound,  Intr.  73-8.5. 

Space,  how  expressed,  318. 

Subject,  in  analysis,  see  Sentence  : 
its  relation  to  Predicate. 
Intr.  1 1  :  enlargement  of. 
Intr.  (18  :  place  of,  in  sentence, 
Intr.  88  :  composite.  26-9. 

Subordination  of  sentences,  Intr. 
78-8;"). 

Subjunctive,  mood.  147,  iv.,  and 
note :  used  independently,  148- 
152  :  for  imperative,  see  Com- 
mands and  Prohibitions  :  with 
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qui  or  relatival  adverb,  Ixiii. ; 
fut.  subj.,  189,  (Jhf:.  See  Ques- 
tions, Oratio  ohliqua.  aud  the 
various  kinds  of  clauses  (Intr. 
80-85). 

SuBSTAXTiVAL,  clause,  Intr.  80  : 
place  of,  see.  Order  :  introduced 
by  id,  ne,  xvi.  ;  bj'  iuterroga- 
tives,  174  ;  by  relative,  175  ; 
76.  Substantival  intinitive, 
xiii.  ;  ami  .■^ee  Intinitive. 

Substantive,  verb,  Intr.  -I!),  '>bs.  : 
noun  substantive,  see  Noun. 

Superlative  degiee,  57,  a  ;  69  ; 
375-6  ;  and  see  Adjective. 

SupiXES,  11.  :  sup.  in  -um  after 
verbs  of  motion,  235  ;  in  fut. 
inf.  pass.,  193,  iv.  ;  sup.  in 
-u  an  ablative.  274.  Obs. 

TKJrpORAL  clauses,  Intr.  83,  3, 
and  85  :  syntax  of.  liv.,  Iv. 

Tense,  remarks  on,  primary, 
secondary  (historic),  etc., 
xxiii.  :  and  see  Present,  etc.  : 
sequence  of,  see  Final  Clauses, 
etc.  :  in  or.  obi.,  524-5. 

Time,  expressions  of,  xlii.  :  see  also 
Ablative  and  Accusative  : 
notes  on  adverbs  of  time,  328  : 
the  Eoman  calendar,  Ixvii. 

Towns,  islands,  etc.,  see  Geogra- 
phical expressions  anel  Place. 

Transitive,  see  Verbs. 


cf.  iii.  :  Active,  Passive,  and 
Deponent,  Intr.  39-45 :  im- 
personal, Intr.  46  ;  and  see 
Impersonal  :  Auxiliarj*.  Intr. 
47  ;  49,  Obs.  ;  188  ;  195  : 
Modal,  Intr.  48  ;  vii.  ;  219  : 
Copulative  or  Link,  Intr.  49- 
.)0,  and  71  ;  7  :  Finite  and 
Intinitive,  Intr.  51  ;  cf.  xiii.  : 
factitive,  239  :  some  in  English 
used  both  transitively  and 
intransitively,  20-21  :  some 
trans,  by  addition  of  a  pre- 
position, 22-3  :  some  in  Latin 
transitive  by  composition,  24  ; 
229  :  transitive,  used  intransi- 
tively, 232  :  vei'bs  of  double 
const..  122: su7n,  Intr.  49,  Obs.; 
its  compounds,  251  :  verbs 
governing  dat.,  abl.,  or  gen.. 
see  those  cases  :  verbs  of  com- 
manding or  efecting  {imperandi 
vel  efficiendi),  118  ;  127 ;  of 
fit  inking  or  saying  (sentiendi  vel 
declarandi),  see  Or.  Obi.  ;  of 
hindrance,  with  qvin,  quomi- 
mis,  129-137  ;  of  doubting, 
133  ;  of  hoj^ing,  37  ;  oi fearing, 
138,  and  note  ;  of  teaching, 
concealing,  etc.,  230-1. 

Vocative,  whv  so  called,  use  of, 
215. 

Voice,  changed  to  prevent  ambi- 
guity. 216,  Ohs.;  and  see  Verbs 

Verb.s,    Intr.   11-13  :    Intransitive    Wish,   expressed  by   subjunctive, 
and  Transitive,  Intr.    35-38  ;  ,  161-162  ;  in  or.  ohl,  622. 
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a,    ab.   S,    a ;    2t54-7 ;    314  ; 

32rt  ;  330  ;  332,  i ;  3S7. 
.ibhinc,  324. 
abiolvo,  30(). 
absum,  2Jl,    Ohs  ;    impers., 

132,  a. 
accidit,  123,  ami  Obs.  :  246  ; 

487,  a  :  p.  37(3,  ti. 
acolamo,  |>.  364,  ii. 
acies,  p.  367,  it-. 
acta,  19;  408. 
accuso,  306;  p.  3911,  n. 
a>l,    252;    311,    06s.  :      313  ; 

326  ;  i'iO,  331,  i. 
adei),  107  ;  124. 
adli'Ttor,  127,  a. 
adimo,  243,  ((ft(J  note;    247. 
ailipiscor,  p.  379,  /t. 
ailiiiDiieo,  127,  «;  308,  a. 
adolcsceiis,  51,  a,  and  note  : 

5o  ;  63  ;  40S. 
adsuin,  251,  and  note. 
ad  versus  (adj  ),  61. 
advei'-sus  (prep.),  330  ;  331,  2. 
aequ-tlis,  51,  a;  256. 
affliiis,  2J6;  301,  ii. 
ait,  162. 
aliquando,    p.    379,     ii.  ;     p. 

38S,  II. 
aliijuis,  369,  i.  ;  381. 
alitei-,  91  ;  Ixii.  :  491,  Obs.  2. 
alius,  91  ;  92  ;  367-71 
alter,  368-9  ;  372  :  531. 
ambio,  p.  358,  n. 
ainbo,  378,  i. 
amicus,  51,  u\  55;  250. 
amo,  p.  376,  h 
aniofnus,  Voc.  9.  it. 
.nuplius,  318,  06s 
an,  1.55  ;  1.59-61  ;  168-9;   171. 
.inte,  252:  322;  330  ;  331,  3. 
lUitc  dlLMii,  540. 
.Mitequam,  442-3. 
antiquus,  p.  :i55,  11. 
apparct,  46,  <;. 
aptas,  255,  Obs. 
apud,  330,  331,  4. 
arbitrnr,  p.  367,  n. 
arguo,  306  ;  p.  390.  11. 
aspornor,  Voc.  10,  n. 
aspicio,  p.  386,  n. 


assaetus,  assuefactus.    255, 

('6s. 
atque,  p.  14,  n.;  90,  91  ;  Ixii. 
auctoritas,  p,  373,  u. 
audio,  23  ;  410,  dbs. 
aut,    p.     14,    II.  ;    29 ;     171  ; 

467,  caution. 
auteiu,  lutr.  98. 
auxilio,  260,  i. 
aversus,  61. 
avi,  51,  o,  note. 

beate  \'ivere,  beatum   esse, 

98,  a. 
bene,  252. 

benevolus,  255,  06s. 
boni,  50,  n. ;  bona,  51, 

calaniitas,  p.  364,  ft. 

candidatus,  51,  a  ;  408. 

capax,  301,  i 

careo,  284. 

casus,  p.  364,  a. 

causa  (a6i.),  289;   329,  06s. 

caveo,  248. 

celo,  230-1. 

censeo,  p.  367,  n. 

cerno,  p.  3S6,  n. 

certe,  p.  375,  /t. 

certioreni  facio,  301,  06s. 

cesso,  p.  370,  II. 

ceteri,  372. 

circuni;  circa,  330  ;    ;^31,  5. 
I  cireumdo,  250. 

circumfluo,  284. 
I  cis,  citra,  330  ;  331,  6. 

coepi,  42,  i.   6;  216;    coep- 
tuni  est,  219. 

coninioneracio,  30S. 

conipleo,  284. 

condenino,  306-7. 

condono,  247. 

confido,  244,  c  ;  253,  i.  ;  282, 
06s. 

Conor.  120. 

consequor,  p.  379,  n. 

eonspicio,  ]i   386,  u. 

constat,  46,  c. 

consto.  280,  06s. 

constituo,  45. 

consulo,  248 ;  391,  06s. 


contemno,  Voc.  10,  «. 
contentus,  2S5. 
coutiugit,  246;  p.  376,  11. 
contra,  91  ;  330  ;  331,  7  ;  491, 

6. 
corona,  17. 
credo,  32,  6  ;  217,  and  note  ; 

248;  391,  06s. 
culpae  do,  260,  2. 
cum,  8,  6,  and  Obs. ;  252 ;  269 

and  Ohs. ;  270  ;  330  ;  332,  2. 
cunctor,  p.  370,  )i. 
cunctus.  p.  S54,  It. 
cupio,  41,  a;  42,  i.  d ;  120. 
I  cur,  157,  ii. ;  174,  and  note. 
]  euro,  121 ;  400. 

damno,  307. 
'  de,  296  ;  306, 06s. ;  330  ,  332,3. 

de  integro,  328,  /. 
Idebeo,    42,  i.   e";  153;    198, 

i.,  and  note. 
!  deccdo,  410,  n. 
'  decet,  dedecet,  234. 

deficio.  p.  353,  7i. 

delictum,  408;  p.  361,  n. 

deiuum,  347  ;  443,  06s. 

denique,  443,  06s.  ;  534,  Obi. 

desero,  ]>.  3.53,  n. 

desitum  est,  219. 

despicio,  Voc.  10,  n 

destituo,  p.  353,  n. 

desum.  251  ;  p.  3-53,  n. 
I  dico,  32.  6  :  44  ;  p.  388,  »i.  ; 
dicor,  43. 

dictito,  p.  382,  n. 
I  dicto  audiens  sum,  p.  37H,  it. 
I  dies,  328,  e  ;  Voc.  1,  11. 

differo,  \>.  370,  n. 
'  dignor,  281. 
'  dignus,  285. 
,  diligo,  p.  376.  II. 

dissensio.  300. 

dii/simnlo,  39,  iio't. 

diu,  181. 

diurnus,  328,  c. 

diutinus,  diuturnus,  p.  375, 
n. 

diversus,  61  ;  371,  cantiua. 

divites,  51,  a,  and  note. 

do,  259  ;  400. 


1  This  Index  is  chiefly  limited  to  words  specially  noticed.     Many,  therefore,  which 
occur  in'.'rcly  as  examples,  or  in  the  Vocabulary,  will  not  be  contained  in  it. 
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doceo,  230-1. 

domi,  31-' ;  316,  iii.  ;  domo, 

9,  h  ;  domuin,  9,  b  ;  235  , 

313,  Ohs. 
donee,  43(3-41. 
dono,  250. 
dubito,  13t),  b. 
dueo,  209. 
duiu,  ISO  ,  436-41  ;  468. 

ei'C|u!s.  157,  i. 

edico,  lis ;  127,  6.  ;  128. 

efficio,  118;  125,  j,  k. 

egeo,  284. 

ego,  11,0,  6  .  26,  note ;  334  ; 

517. 
ejusnioiU,  87  ;  p.  374,  n. 
e'ligo.  259. 
eiuo,  ;<05. 
eniiii,  lutr.  08. 
eo(ire),  403,  and  Obs 
eiga,  330:  331,  8. 
enare,  error,  }>  366.  ». 
esurio,  42,  n.  " 
et,  Iiitr.  57,  note. 
etiain,  l(i2. 
etiain.si,  etsi.  Ix. 
eveiiit,  )j.  376,  n. 
ex.  263-4  ;    296  ;    314  ;    326  ; 

330  ;  332,  4.     - 
expectatio.  277. 
expedit.  246 
expiTS,  301,  ii. 
exsto,  241. 
extorqueo,  257. 
extra,  330  :  331,  g. 

facinus,  p.  361,  11 

facio,   118;   240:  290,   Obs.  : 

305  :  fac,  122,  d  ;  141. 
factum,  51,  6;  55;  408. 
faiiia,  277. 

faiiiosus,  V.oc.  2,  n.  ;  19. 
falalis,  Voc.  3,  ti. 
faveo,  5  ;  244,  o. 
favor,  p.  373,  n- 
felicitas,  347. 
fere,  p.  355,  n. 
ferox,  p  357,  n. 
ferrum,  Voe.  1,  n. 
ferunt,  44. 

fido,  244,  c :  fidens,  407,  ii. 
fieri  potest,  125,  e,/;  132,  </ 
fines,  16,  a. 
tingo,  p.  382,  n. 
Hagitium,  p.  361,  /(. 
flagito,  127,  d  ;  230-1. 
t'oras.  235. 
fore  ut,  38  :  193,  iii. 
forsitan,  fortasse,  forte,  169, 

170. 
fraudi,  260,  3. 
fretus,  285. 
fruor,   281. 
frustra,  p   .393,  n. 
fnngor,  281. 
furo,  furor.  Voc.  ti,  n. 
fHtUrum,  52 ;  408. 


I  gaudeo,  41,  6  ;  487,  Obs. 

gero,  240.  Obs. ;  241. 

glorior,  281,  282,  Obs. 

gratia,  p.  373,  n.  :  gratiam 
liabeo,  etc.  :  gratias  ago, 
98.  6 :  gratia  (abl.),  290, 
Obs. ;  329,  Obs. 

grains,  p.  362,  n. 

guberuo.  245. 

habeo,  188 ;  240  ;  305. 

hac.  89. 

baud,    Intr.    99;     169,    it.  : 

baud  scio  an,  169,  170. 
hie,  88,  Obs  ;  337  ;  340. 
hie  (adv.),  hinc,  89. 
hoe  ()ma.),  231  ;  237. 
hodie,  518. 
homo,    224,  and   note;    Ex 

39,  )i.   6  :  homines,  16,  b. 
honestas,  honestuni,  51,  <■ ; 

p.  371,  n. 
horreo,  232. 

hortor,  118;  127,  a;  245. 
bostis,  Ex.  1,  n.  ;  Voe.  8,  n 
line,  89. 

hujiisniodi,  87  ;  p.  374,  ii. 
<  hunii,  312. 

ibi.  89 

id   aetatis,    temporis,    etc. , 

294,  Obx.  ;  238,  iii. 
id  ago,  118. 
ideirco,  107  ;  483,  Obs. 
idem,    xii.  ;    365-6:     neut, 

237. 
idoneus,  255,  06s. 
Idus,  Ixvii. 
ignarus,  301. 
ignoro,  p  372,  n. 
ignoseo,  6  ;  244,  c. 
Mile,    11,    d;    34;    88,    Obs.  ; 

101,  i  ,  n  ;  334,  iii.,  and 

iv.  ;    3.39-40;    346-8;    481, 
I     a;  517:   nevt,  231;   237  . 

341  ;  486,  and  Obs. 
illio,  illue,  89. 
imraemor,  301,  ii. 
iinpar,  397. 
impedire,  137,  ii. 
imperium,  p.  373,  n. 
impero,    118;    127,6;    128; 

244,  c  ,  247. 
inipetro,     118;     127,  c  ;     p. 

379,  n. 
impotens,  407,  iii. 
improlii,  50,  «. 
imus.  60. 
in.    252 ;     268.    Obs.  ;     273, 

Obs  ;  313 ;  320,  and    bs.  ; 

326  ;  330,  331,  24  ;  332,  5  ; 

398.  Ohs. 
I  in-(7)nfn^),  407,  iii. 
ineipio,  42.  i.  6. 
;  incuso.  306  ;  p.  390,  n. 
I  inde,  89. 
indii-n.  253.  ii. 
I  indigeo,  284. 


indignus,  285. 
indoles,  p.  359,  n. 
induo,  250. 
infitias  eo,  :^35. 
infra,  330,  331,  11. 
Ingeniuni,  p.  859,  n. 
inimieus,  Voc.  8  n.  ;  51,  a ; 

55;  256. 
injuria,  p.  395,  n. 
in.jussu,  269,  Obs. 
inquam,  40. 
insanin,  Voc  6,  n. 
insiiiuilo,  ]].  39fl,  n. 
instiUitnm.  51,  b  ;  408. 
insuttiis.  255.  Obs.;  301,  ii. 
insum,  2.'il,  Obs. 
inter,   252;    296;    330,  331, 

10  :  354  ;  396. 
interdvm.  p.  Sf-S.  n. 
interest.  202  ;  o'lO. 
interficio,  p.  374,  n. 
intennitto.  p   392,  n. 
interrogo,    230 ;    231,     and 

note. 
intra,  325;  330,  331,  12 
intueor,  ji   386,  n. 
invideo,  244,  c. 
invitus,  61. 
ipse",  355-B. 
irascor.  244,  c. 
irrideo,  253,  iii. 
is,   11,   d;    34 ;    70-76 ;    S3, 

06s.  ;    33''  ;    342-8  ;    506  ; 

517:  neut.,  238,  iii.  ;  294, 

06s. 
iste,  11,  d  :  338  :  517. 
ita,  107;   488:  ita  .   .  .   ut, 

111  ,  468:  ita  vero,  162. 
iteruni,  328,/;  533,  c;  534. 

jam,  328  :  .iam  diu,  prideni, 
dudum,  181 ;  328,  e. 

jubeo,  41.  a  ;  120;  127,  a; 
128  ;  245. 

jucnndus,  p  362,  n. 

jure,  p.  385.  n. 

juris  consultus,  302. 

juro,  37.  ^ 

justo,  aequo,  277. 

juvenis,  51,  a,  and  note. 

juvo,  245. 

juxta,  330,  331,  13. 

juxta  ac,  491. 

Kalendae,  Ixvii. 

laedo.  245. 

lex,  Ex.  9,  11. 

libet,  202  ;  246. 

licet,  126  ;   197;   201  ;   246; 

480,  ii. 
longum  est.  153. 
loquor,  p.  388,  «. 

majores,  51,  a,  and  note. 
majus  exclamat,  238.  ii. 
male.  252 
n.uledico,  253,  i. 
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iiialevolentia,      malignitas, 

malitia,  p.  376,  n. 
malo,  42,  i.  d. 
iiiauiln,  127,  6;   128;  247. 
1111^  Dins  fidius,  lutr.  28, 
niedins,  60. 

inemiiii,  228,  OU  ;  308. 
memoriae  proditum  est,  46. 

a. 
mentior,  p.  382,  n. 
inerita,  408. 

iiietuo.  138-9  ;  248  ;  j).  367,  )i. 
meu-i,  11,  c. 
militias,  312 
iiiille,  528. 
minime,  162. 
minor,  37 :  247. 
minor  (adj.),  327  :  niinures, 

51,  a,   nolK  :    minus,  318, 

Ohs. 
inisereor,  308 
iiii.seret,  234 ;  309. 
iiiiserur,  308,  c. 
moderor,  249. 
mode,  468  :  mode  ne,   439, 

noU.  >. 

moneo,  118  ;  122,  a ;  127,  a. 
nionstro,  241. 
mortalis,  19. 
mortiius,  61  :  mortuus  est, 

Voc,  7,  11. 
moveo,  21,  a. 

multa  (».  p!.),  53,  54;  237. 
multo  {aU. ),  279. 
miindus,  16,  6. 
muto,  21,  o  ;  280. 

nanciscor,  p.  379,  n. 

natio,  19 ;  Voc.  2,  n. 

natus,  266  ;  327. 

navis  longa,  50. 

ue,  xiv.;  xvi.;  109  ;  138,  139  ; 

142,  146. 
iiedicam,  longus  sim,100,  n. 
ne  .   .  ,  quidem,  Intr.  99. 
-ne  {end.),    Intr.    98,    and 

note  ;  155-6  ;  159-60  ;  167- 

168. 
iieoesse  est,   126;   199,   and 

note;  201. 
iiecne,  168,  Oha. 
iicco,  p.  374^  n. 
neglego,  Voc.  10,  n. 
nego,  33  ,  136,  a  ;   162. 
nemo,  Voc.  8,  ti.  ;  223,  and 

not^;  296. 
nepotes,  51,  a,  tiote. 
nequaquam,  162. 
iieqne,   Intr.  99;    29;  110; 

145. 
nequidquam,  ]>.  i93,  n. 
nequitia,  p.  361,  >i. 
iiescio,  506,  n.  ;  p.  372,  n. 
iiescio  (luis,  quo  pacto,  quo 

modo,  169  ,  362-3. 
neve,  neu,  103  ;  145. 
nihil.  231;    237  ;  294  :  nihil 

reliqui  etc.,  298,  6. 


nisi.  464,  466. 

uitor.  282,  06s. 

noliiles.  51,  a,  and  note. 

noceo,  244,  6. 

nolo,  42,  i.  d  ;  136,  a  :  noli, 

143  ;  nolim.  126  ;  149,  i. 
non,  Intr.  99 ;  162. 
non  diutius,  nonjani,  328,  a 
non  modo  .      .  sed,  124. 
non  quin,  non  quo,  485. 
Nonae,  Ixvii. 
nondum,  328,  d. 
nonne,  155,  c;  167. 
nonnuUi,  360,  iv. 
nonnunquam,  p.  388,   i. 
nos,  334  ;  517. 
nostri,  50. 
notum  habeo,  188. 
novissimus,  60. 
nullus,  Voc.  8,  n. 
num.  155,  and  note  ;    167  . 

171  :  numquis,  157,  i. 
nunc,  328,  6  ;  518. 
nuntiatuin  est,  46,  a. 

ob,  252 ;  267,  Ohs.  ;  .330,  331. 

14;  396. 
obedio,  244,  a ;  p.  379,  n. 
obliviscor,  308. 
obsecro,  127,  o. 
obsequor,  j).  379,  n. 
obsideo,  Voc.  3,  n.  ;  24 ;  229. 
obsto,  obsisto,  137,  ii. ;  244,b. 
:)btempero,  p.  379,  n. 
occido,  p.  374,  11. 
odio  sum,  260,  06s.  2. 
otrendo,  245. 
offlcere,  137,  ii. 
offlclum,  18,  19. 
olini,  p.  379,  n. 
oniitlo,  p.  392,  n. 
oninis,  297;  p.  354,  n. 
o])era  (abl.),  267,  06s.  ;  289  : 

oiieram  do,  118;  397. 
opinio,  277;  300. 
opinor,  p.  367,  n. 
oportet,  126;    198,  ii.,   and 

note. 
oiipiduni,  226  ;  316,  ii. 
oppugno,  Voc.  3,  n.  ;  229. 
opiimates,  51,  a,  and  note. 
opto.  23  ;  118. 
opus,  286,  and  Ohs. 
orbis  terraruni,  16,  6. 
oro,    118;    127,   a:    oro    et 

obsecro,  141. 
ortus,    oriundus,    266,   and 

Ohs. 
ostendo,  241. 

paene,  p.  355,  n. 

pareo,  228.  Ohs. ;  p.  379,  n. 

pariter.  488. 

pars,  635. 

parum,  294 

patiens,  302. 

patior,  120. 

patres,  Voc.  2,  n.;  51,  a,  note. 


patria,  16,  a  :   patria  cedo, 

264. 
paulo,  279. 

peccatum.  p   361,  n.  ;  408. 
pendere  aninii,  312,  06s 
penes,  330,  331,  15. 
per,  267,  06».  ;  330,  331,  16; 

197,  06s.  2. 
jierliorresco,  232 
pcriculum  est,  138,  139 
perinde  ac,  Ixii. 
perifus,  301,  ii. 
permitto,  118;  127,6;  128; 

247 
peto,  23;  118;  127,  c. 
pie,  tj4. 

piget,  202;  234;  309. 
placet,  202;  246. 
plenus,  301,  066. 
plus,  294;  318,  06s. 
poena,  j).  383,  n. 
poenitet,  202;  234;  309. 
lioUiceor,  Voc.  6,  n.  ;  37. 
posco,  127,  rf;  230,  231;  p. 

363,  n. 
posse,  37,  end  :  possum,  42, 

i.,  «;  163;  196;  200  ;  219. 
post,  252  ;  322  ;  330,  331,  17. 
posteri,  51,  a,  and  note. 
postquam,  428 ;  446. 
postulo,  127,  c;  p.  363,  11. 
potentia,  putestas,  p.  373,  n. 
potior,  2bl. 
potius,  488 

prae,  252 ;  330 ;  332,  6. 
praebeo,  241. 
praecejituin,  408,  06s. 
praecipio,  127,  6;  128. 
praeditus,  285. 
praefectus,  408. 
jnaeficio,  253,  ii.  ;  397. 
praesum,  251 ;  397. 
praesto,  229,  n.  ;  239 ;  278. 
jiraeter,  330,  331,  18. 
pi'aetennitto,  i>.  392,  n. 
praetervehor,  24. 
precor,  118;  127,  (J;  231. 
pridie,  540. 
jirinius,  62  ;  377. 
priscus,  pristinus,  p.  355,  ». 
priusquani,  442-:^. 
privo,  284. 
pro,  6  ;  330 ;  332,  7. 
probo,  247. 
prohibeo,   41,  a;  120;  127, 

a;  137,  ii.  ;  245. 
jiroinde,  Ixii. 
jiromilto,  Voc.  6,  n.  ;  37. 
prope,  256  ;  330,  331,  19  ;  p. 

355,  ■». 
proprium,  255. 
propter,  267,  06s.  ;  330,  331, 

prosequor,  2  3. 
prospicio,  248. 
pro\ideo,  248, 
proximus,  266. 
prudens,  301,  &bs 
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jmdet,   202;  234;   309,  and 

Ohs.  2 ;  404 
pulclier,  Voi-.  9,  n. 
purgo,  :i06,  Oh«. 
pnto,  p.  367,  )(. 

qua,  89. 

ijuaeso;  141 

(luaestui,  2ti0,  3 

qualis,  xii.  ;  157,  i.  ;  174. 

iliiiiin(iK?«rr.),157,  ii.;  174,e. 

4Uain  (i:oinpar.),  91 ;   Ixii.  ; 

27d  ;  318,  Obs.  ;  323. 
quaimliii,  43t>-7. 
quainobrem,  157,  ii. ;  174,  n. 
quaiiivis,  Ix.  :  4S0.  n. 
quanrio,  1.57,  ii.  ;  174. 
quaniioquideni,  I.xi. 
quanquani,  Ix.  ;  446. 
quantus,  xii.  ;  157,  i.  ;  174. 
qu.iie,  157,  ii.  ;  174,  «. 
quasi,  Ixii. 
-que,  Intr.  57,  n. ;   lutr.   98, 

(Did  note. 
queinadniodum,   Ixii.  ;   157, 

ii.  ;  174.  n. 
qui,  Intr.  58  ;  Intr.  60  ;  12, 

13;     x.-xii.  ;     192;     227; 

360,  iii.  ;  434,066'.  ;  Ixili.- 

Ixxiv. 
quia,  L\i. 
quieunque,  364  :  434.    Obs.  ; 

513. 
quidam,  361. 
qnidem,  Intr.  98  ;  481,  «. 
quilibet,  359. 
quin.  80  ;  xvii.  :  quinetiaiu. 

135. 
quis,  157,  i. ;  16:l-."> ;  174. 
quis  (indef.),  357. 
quispiaui,  360,  ii. 
quisquam,  110 :  .358. 
quisque,  352,   Obs.  ;    373-7  : 

497. 
quisquis,  364. 
quivis,  359. 

quo(«dr. ),  89;  157.  ii. ;  174,  d. 
quo  (abl.),  102. 
quoad,  436  441. 
quod,  32,  a  ;  Ixi.  ;  446  ;  448, 

end. 
quominu.s,  s:\'ii. 
quondam ,  p.  379,  «. 
quoniam.  Ixi. 
quoque.  Intr.  98. 
quot,  xii.  ;   1.57,  i    ;  174. 
quotidianu.*,  quntidie.  328,  e. 
quoties,  157,  ii. ;   428  ;  434, 

06s. 
quotusquisque,  293. 
quum,  192;   411,  412;   429- 

435;  494. 

receptui  canere,  259. 
recipio,  37. 
recte,  p  3S5,  n. 
recuse,  136.  a. 
refert,  202 ;  310. 


reguum,  17  ;  p.  373,  n. 

relinquo,  p.  353,  n. 

reliquus,  60 ;  372. 

reor,  p.  367,  n. 
I  repudio,  Voc.  10,  /i. 

res,  52  ;  222,  OH. 

respublioa,  16,   »  ;     p.    191, 
I      note. 

rex,  p.  153.  ». 

rite,  p.  385,  n. 

rogo,  127,  a  ;  230,  231,  and 
note. 

ruina,  19 ;  p.  386,  n. 

riirsus,  328,  /. 

rus,  9,  6  ;  16,  o  :  235  ;  312. 

sane,  481,  e. 

satis,  252;  294. 

satius  est,  153. 

scelus,  p.  361,  n.  ;  404. 

scribo,  122,  c. 

se,  11,  c;  34  ;  349-.54  ;  517. 

secundum,  330,  331,  21. 

securus,  19. 

secus,  Ex.  59  b,  n.  ,  488. 

seinel,  p   296,  «. 

senatus     populusque,     30, 

06s. 
senespo,  p.  57,  n. 
sententia,  Voc.  7,  n.  ;  230, 11. 
sequiir,  228,  06s. 
si,  Iviii.  ;  460  3  ;  lix.  ;  171  :  si 

non,  sin,  si  minus,  465-6  : 

si  quando,  434,  06.<. 
sic,  488. 
sicnt,  Ixii. 
similis,  255. 
siniid  atque.  428. 
simulo,  39,  and  note. 
sine,  360,  i.;  330;  332,  8. 
singularis,  381,  06s. 
singuli,  .532;  380. 
sino,  120;  127,  a;  128. 
sitio,  232. 

sive,  seu,  171 ;  467. 
solium,  17. 
solus,  62  ;  504,  06s. 
solvendo  esse,  397. 
specto,  p.  386,  n. 
sperno   Voc.  10,  »i. 
spero,  23  ;  37,  38. 
spes.  277  ;  p.  371,  n. 
sponte,  p.  394,  n. 
sto,  280.  06.?.  I 

stupeo,  232. 

sub,  252;  330,  331,25;  333.  I 
sum,    Intr.  49,  06s. ;   Intr. 

90,  end  ;  7 ;  251  ;  2.59  ;  305, 

06s. 
summus,  60. 

super,  330,  331,  26.  | 

suppedito,  247. 
supplicium,  p.  383,  /(.  ' 

suscipio,  411O.  I 

suus,  11,  c  ;  349-354. 

taedet,  202 ;  234    309. 


talis,  xii.  ;  Ex.  33  b,  note ;  p. 

374,  n. 
tarn,  107  ;    88  :  tamen,  479 ; 

481,  6,  d,  and  c. 
tanietsi,  Ix. 
tandem.  157,  ths. 
t^inquam,  Ixii. 
tantus,  xii,  84,  n. ;  107,  108  ; 

497,    06.<.  :   tantum  abest 

ut,  124. 
tellus,  16,  6.  . 
tempero,  249. 
tenus,  p.  216.  n.  ;  333. 
timeo.    138,   139  ;    248 :    p. 

367.  n. 
tiro,  223. 
tot,  xii. 

totus,  60  ;  61  ;  p.  354,  n. 
trado,  40u  :  trador,  tradunt, 

44. 
trajicio,  229,  06s. 
trans.  330,  331,  6. 
transdiiccre,  229,  06s. 
triumplio,  ]>.  392,  n. 
trucido,  p   374,  n. 
tu,  11,  a,  b  :  26;  334  ;  517. 
tuns,  11,  c. 
turn,     328,    6  ;     494  :     turn 

temporis,  294,  06s.  :  turn 

demum,  443,  06s. 

ubi,  89 ;  157,  ii.  ;  428 ;  434, 
06s. 

uUus,  358. 
I  uUimus,  62. 

ultra,  330,  331,  23. 
i  ultro,  p.  394,  11. 

unde,  89;  157,  ii.  ;  174,  e. 
1  universus,  380 ;  p.  354,  ». 
I  unquam,  110. 

■  unus,    62 ;    293 ;    381  ;    .504, 
'      Obs.  ;  529. 

urbs,  226  ;  316,  ii. 

usquam,  16,  6. 

usu  venit,  p.  376,  n. 

usus,  286. 

ut,  32,  a ;  xiv.-xvj.  ;  138. 
139;  Ixii. ;  468,  a,  and 
■note :  481,  6  and  c. 

ut  dicam,  100,  n, 

ut  non,  XV. 

ut  quisque.  434,  06s. 

uter,  157,  i.  ;  379. 

uterque,  298,  a  ;  378 

utervis,  iiterlibet,  379. 

utile,  utilitas,  51,  c. 

utilis,  254,  255,  06s. 

utinam,  152. 

utor,  228,  06s. ;  281-2 

utruni,  155;  159-160;  171, 
467,  caution. 

vaco,  248. 
vacuus,  265. 
varius,  371,  caution. 
vastus,  Ex.  3,  n. 
vel,  Intr.  57,  n.  :  -ve,  Intr 
98,  and  note. 
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velini.  I'Jii :  lil  voscor.  2S],  vilis,  IP 

vcliit,  Ixii  Vfsiieri,  312.  vir,  224  i>n<\  iu,te\   Ex.  3S, 

vciroi-,  1:JS,  13ii,  |i.  :J67,  «.      veto,  120;  245  ;  127,  «;  137,  «.  0. 

vero,  liitr.  98.  li.  vitiuiii,    \>     3til,   n.  :    vitio 

versus,  p.  21ti,  n.  ;  330.  331,    vetus,  vetustiis,  p.  35.j,  »i.  vertn.  '>C,i),  2 

22.  vicetii,  238,  iii  vix.  130. 

verto,  2551.  vicinu.s  '2b6.  vixi,  187. 

vendo,  280  :  305.  video,    118;    410,    0?^.  ;    |i.  volo,  41,  «  ;  42,  i.  rf  ;  46,  (f ; 

venire,  280,  O/w.  .38(),  rj. :  videf>r,43:  videtiii-,  12() :  240. 

vpiinm  dare.  235.  4ti.  h;  202  :  videni.  Hii  vulgiis.  iM.aml  note. 
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